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Never in the memory of the present generation has so much 
interest and attention been directed to agricultural questions as at 
the present time. A prolonged series of disastrous seasons, acting 
in unwonted combination with reduced prices received by the culti- 
vators of the soil for the deteriorated remnant of the produce, has 
over a large surface of the country rendered the business of the 
agriculturist a wholly unprofitable one. Widespread ruin to many 
individuals, heavy losses of agricultural capital, a largely diminished 
income to the classes directly concerned in the ownership or occu- 
pation of the land, and as a necessary result a material check to the 
prosperity of the nation, arising from the partial paralysis of a 
fundamental industry, have led nearly every man among us to 
ponder over the true meaning and possible lessons of the distress- 
ful fact which, for want of a better term, we call agricultural 
_ depression. 

At such a crisis the statistical inquirer has not been idle. The 
columns of the ordinary newspapers of the day, the pages of our 
parliamentary literature, and the quarterly journals of this Society, 
have for the last year or two borne undoubted testimony to the 
general search after figures explanatory of the situation. It may 
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be asked, therefore, why do I recall the attention of the Society 
to a matter already dealt with by far abler hands, and why do 
I add what may seem yet another postscript to an oft-told tale? 
My answer is a simple one. The very multitude of the explana- 
tions offered, the varied nature of the statistics tendered us, and 
the widely diverse and sometimes conflicting character of the 
prescriptions offered, or at least consolations proposed to us, all 
conspire to invite more attention to a very old subject, and make 
me ask whether it may not be profitable for us to re-open a very 
old controversy; whether in fact we may not now succeed in 
obtaining, what has often been recommended in days of agricul- 
tural prosperity, a complete official record of our yearly fluctuating 
agricultural position. Could this be done, and could we agree on 
an accepted standard of normal agricultural production, we should 
be able alike in days of progress, and in times of disaster and 
retrogression, to measure with some certainty whether on the whole 
we are going forward or going back. 

I do not forget that we stand to-day statistically in a vastly 
better position than we did twenty years ago. Not this Society 
only, but the country owes to our late President, Sir James Caird, 
and to those who worked with him in the cause of agricultural 
statistics, a debt of gratitude in procuring the collection by the 
State of the fundamental data for any agricultural inquiry. . This 
we haye in the annual volume now issued by the department 
represented by our present President. Information of the utmost 
value is here supplied, both as to the yearly acreage of our crops, 
and the numbers of our live stock on a given day and in certain 
given areas, coupled also in recent years with very opportune 
statistics of the growing volume of our food imports, presenting 
as these do a graphic picture of the failure of home produce to 
feed our population. 

If the estimates and calculations as to the extent of our pre- 
sent agricultural disaster are even now somewhat contradictory 
what would have been the Babel of conjectures and explanations 
which would have perplexed and puzzled us, had statistically 
minded inquirers into agricultural depression in 1879 or 1882 no 
better charts to guide them than were possessed by the public 
before the institution of the Board of Trade Agricultural Returns 
in 1866? Guesses there were many at our probable acreage of 
corn crops before the facts were ascertained, but they were guesses 
at the best. Although the State did nothing in these days to help 
a solution, valuable unofficial efforts were no doubt made by means 
of more or less elaborate personal inquiries; and the labours of 
Mr. McCulloch and Mr. Caird deserve recognition for the remark- 
able approach of their estimates to the subsequently ascertained 
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facts. Still if we reflect on the double sources of error which must 
have arisen in any effort to discover our actual or relative produc- 
tion, when we should have had to employ a hypothetical basis of 
area as well as a hypothetical yield of crops, it must be apparent 
that a large and material step has been gained. Is it then not 
possible to take one step more, and gather in England information 
as to the produce of our soil as well as to the mode in which that 
soil is occupied ? : 

I use the term ‘“‘ England” advisedly, for it must not be 
forgotten that in Ireland such an official record has long been 
annually compiled. It was disaster, I believe, that prompted the 
effort there. Perhaps the same result may follow disaster on this 
side of St. George’s Channel. More than ten years also before 
official statistics of any sort were collected here, and while many 
English farmers were timidly resisting the very idea of inquiry, 
the Highland and Agricultural Society of Scotland, with the ready 
aid of practical agriculturists, gathered for the Board of Trade 
a valuable series of facts for some years in Scotland, embracing 
elaborate data as to the yield and character as well as the distribu- 
tion of the several crops. Such data is forthcoming now in almost 
all civilised empires, and forms a recognised and useful branch of 
their domestic statistics. The Statistical Office of the United 
States Department of Agriculture gives ungrudgingly not merely 
annual but monthly reports, of the greatest value to their own 
community, and even to ourselves, since the agricultural growth of 
America is a matter in which Englishmen in these days, whether 
as farmers or as consumers, have a keen and immediate interest. 
If we turn to our continental neighbours, or to the records of our 
own colonies, we shall see that what the English public seem to 
think nothing of, and what the English agriculturist in too many 
instances, I fear, still regards as useless or objectionable, the natives 
of other lands deem vital and essential. 


The Royal Commission. 


Before inquiring how such data is got in other countries, or 
how it has been proposed we should: get it here, I cannot but 
interpose an expression of regret that a recent most opportune 
occasion which presented itself has not been made full use of. The 
position and prospects of British agriculture has just been the 
subject of a long, laborious, and costly inquiry. This inquiry, I 
believe, was most properly undertaken. It is one from which, 
differing from some of my friends in this respect, I expect no small 
amount of ultimate good. But although three long years have 
been spent in this inquiry, we cannot help observing that the final 
report bears many traces of haste, possesses no very symmetrical 
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arrangement, and is certainly statistically defective and incomplete. 
Nevertheless this Commission has enriched the agricultural litera- 
ture of the day with a library of valuable blue books, offering 
to the agricultural economist of the present, and the agricultural 
historian of the future, a perfect mine of information brought 
together from the voluminous evidence of an immense selection of 
experts of all classes, and the researches of able and indefatigable 
assistant commissioners, conducted within the United Kingdom 
itself, on the continent of Europe, and on that great western 
continent which throughout the present depression has been the 
occasion of so much alarm to the agricultural classes of England. 

Vast as are the stores of information thus collected, and made 
available for all who have time and patience to win the treasure 
from the mine in which it lies buried, I cannot but think that the 
Commission has omitted one very important function which it 
might fairly have been expected to discharge. It has reported indeed 
in general terms as to the great causes, climatic and economic, of 
agricultural depression. Whilst acknowledging the narrow margin 
within which legislation can help the farmer, it has indeed shadowed 
out within this margin some ten or twelve specific legislative 
changes which the Commissioners rightly urge on the attention 
of Parliament at this crisis. But though the Commission briefly 
quotes to us the calculations as to actual losses laid before it by 
certain eminent authorities, or narrated by individual farmers, it has 
not itself made use of these data, or of the mass of individual 
evidence before it, to venture on any official estimate of the extent 
of the direct losses of agriculturists, or the consequent and indi- 
rect, but no less real, losses of the country as a whole. It has not 
availed itself of the machinery it possessed, and the important 
local inquiries it conducted, to give us a standard of the normal limits 
of British agricultural production, whereby we might measure what 
was in happier times the average yearly outturn of this vast 
industry, and in what specific particulars the earth has ceased to 
yield her accustomed increase. Surely the mass of evidence 
collected throughout England by the assistants of the Commission, 
or extracted from its witnesses, might have been made to yield a 
more fully developed crop of agricultural statistics, and especially 
of statistics of agricultural production, than have ever before been 
in the hands of the British public. 

The failure of the most laborious inquiry ever made into 
British agriculture, embracing a'specially conducted series of local 
inquiries by well qualified experts, to furnish what statisticians 
have long been asking for, is undoubtedly disappointing. I cannot 
but feel a good opportunity has been missed, and we are launched 
on a probable series of political discussions upon agricultural ques- 
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tions, without the aid of any authoritative and accepted estimates. 
While therefore we have estimates of various sorts volunteered as 
to sections of our own consumption of food, and of our agricultural 
produce, or even as to the aggregate outturn of British acres, we 
have no official ones, and I feel sure those who have in the dark 
directed their efforts to frame calculations, will be the first to 
acknowledge much remains to be done. I personally have little 
right to trouble you with such a question, but I think Iam not wrong 
in claiming for the matter the serious consideration of this Society ; 
and were authority needed to enforce the subject on our con- 
sideration, I would remind you of the wise councils of a late 
President, Mr. Newmarch, whose loss is still so keenly felt, who, in 
his address in 1869, urged on the younger members of the 
Statistical Society as the first of the fields of research requiring 
most early consideration, the aggregate consumption per head 
among different classes, and by the nation as a whole, of the chief 
articles of food, corn, butcher’s meat, and other produce; and 
as the second, the annual production of our agriculture, adding, 
in words which I do not think at all inappropriate even now, 
“At present we cannot speak with any approach to accuracy of the 
‘extent and cost of the most vital of all requirements, the food 
“of the people; we are perpetually guessing at the probable 
‘‘ consumption of wheat and other grains per head, and the same of 
** potatoes and butcher’s meat.” 

By way then of urging others who have more ability and time 
to go more fully into the matter than I can pretend to do, I 
would ask leave to put, I fear somewhat crudely, before you what 
has been attempted in this country by unofficial efforts, what I have 
been able to glean from the occasional statistics compiled during 
the present inquiry by the assistants to the Duke of Richmond’s 
Commission, and what is officially done abroad, while I will try to 
bring together, so far as may be, the various efforts of independent 
investigation both as to the details and the aggregate of our 
agricultural production. 


Harly Attempts at Statistics. 


The curious vagueness of our English ideas as to the dimensions 
and the use of the soil we live on, a vagueness which still obtains 
far too much throughout the whole range of agricultural questions, 
was perhaps never more visible than when Mr. Pitt, in his estimate 
for his income tax assumed the acreage of England and Wales to 
be, as Arthur Young, mistakenly, imagined, a matter of close 
upon 47 million acres, when it was only some 37 millions. 

Without going needlessly far back, I find in parliamentary 
records as early as 1827 an approach to closer agricultural statistics, 
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limited indeed to general figures, and representing acreage only, 
but perhaps worth reproduction, that we may contrast them with 
the official figures now available. This estimate of Mr. William 
Couling, as laid before a parliamentary committee on emigration, 
and by them printed in their report, would, if we are to attach any 
value to Mr. Couling’s labours, endorse the impression that the 
extension of pasture and reduction of arable land in England, the 
feature we hear most of in agricultural statistics to-day, is but 
the reversal of a process begun at no remote period, and a return 
to an older state of matters. 

Of course this estimate may have been founded on imperfect 
data, but we are told it was the result of personal researches 
conducted both between 1796 and 1816, and again in 1824-27, 
involving journies of over 50,000 miles in 106 counties of the United 
Kingdom. Mr. Couling’s table, which had special reference to that 
gentleman’s estimate of the land which might be and yet was not 
under crops, may be given in thousands of acres as follows :— 





Arable and} Pasture Wastes. 
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We need not be required to endorse Mr. Couling’s sanguine esti- 
mate of 15 million acres of wastes capable of profitable reclamation. 
The course of agriculture in the fifty-six years since this table was 
drawn, first under protection and then under free trade, has never 
been such as to tempt sanguine speculators into the suggested 
addition of 33 per cent. to the “ cultivated area”’ of the United 
Kingdom. I leave others to place what value they please on the 
figures here quoted, only calling attention to the proportion of grass 
to arable land, the latter forming less than 41 per cent. of the culti- 
vated area seventy years ago against 47 per cent. now, while there 
is a close coincidence between the total of 4635 millions of culti- 
vated land accounted for by Mr. Couling and the 474 millions of 
Mr. Giffen’s present statistics. 

The attempt of the magistrates of Norfolk in 1831 to obtain 
agricultural statistics for their own county should be noticed as a 
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matter of history, if only for the fact that even in those days 429 
persons, out of 680 applied to, returned the information sought. A 
later attempt made by the Board of Trade to obtain experi- 
mentally a set of agricultural statistics for the single county of 
Bedford, through the instrumentality of the clergy, failed, only 
27 out of 126 parishes being accounted for; the data rendered, 
however, a8 may be seen from the tables printed at the time in the 
Journal of this Society, were in these cases very complete, and 
embrace as well as acreage, the gross produce and yield per acre 
of every crop, and the relative size of the farms, the class of soil, 
and even the prevailing mode of tenure. 

Again, in 1845, in England, Scotland, and Ireland, a partial 
attempt was made. North Hampshire was the English place of 
experiment; Midlothian the Scottish; and Bailieborough Union, 
the Irish. The last, conducted by private agency, was entirely 
successful. The second was equally satisfactory, the ageucy of the 
parochial schoolmasters being employed. The English effort, by 
means of the boards of guardians, failed. Compulsory statistics 
were, one year after, projected by a Government Bill brought in by 
Mr. Milner Gibson, but like some later measures, not proceeded with. 
Ireland, however, warned by disaster, established her fairly complete 
series of agricultural statistics, which are still collected by the 
Registrar-General’s Department, through the agency of the con- 
-stabulary, who are aided in each district by the information of prac- 
tical agriculturists. These official data alone, of those now collected 
in this country, contain also estimates of produce as well as state- 
ments of simple acreage. With praiseworthy energy the Hast of 
Berwickshire Farmers’ Club in 1849 procured an agricultural 
census of that county, and achieved it with the expenditure of 
a single five pound note. In 1853 the Highland and Agricultural 
Society were permitted by the Board of Trade to make an experi- 
ment in three Scotch counties; and a second English experiment 
was made with the aid of the Poor Law Inspectors. The Scotch 
effort was again successful, only in three instances throughout the 
three counties was the information not rendered by the voluntary 
act of the occupiers. 

The English experiment, especially in Norfolk, under the active 
superintendence of Sir John Walsham, showed that the original 
hostility of a certain section of the farmers was much mitigated, 
the failures in that county being only 2% per cent. In Scotland 
produce as well as acreage was returned ; and in 1854 the whole of 
Scotland was embraced in the Highland Society’s scheme, the funds 
being provided by the Government. In Table A of the Appendix 
to this paper I reprint, in a condensed form, a specimen of the ela- 
borate information given both as to produce and weight, matters 
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which go beyond the scope of our own efforts on this side of the 
Tweed. In eleven English counties statistics were attempted in the 
same year; but in this case there was a failure of the machinery 
employed to collect anything like as closely as in the North, though 
sufficient success was secured to lead the House of Lords’ Com- 
mittee of 1855 to report distinctly in favour of uniform and com- 
pulsory statistics, (1) of acreage, (2) of live stock, and (3) of 
estimated produce: the last returns to be for districts and not indi- 
vidual farms, and made up in the month of November only. The 
machinery suggested was that of the Poor Law officials. This 
mode, however, was objected to on various grounds, and the distaste 
for the proposed machinery impeded the earlier establishment of 
even acreage and live stock returns. 

The work undertaken by the Highland and Agricultural Society 
was continued during the years 1854-57. At a time when it is 
proposed to extend the present official inquiries so far as to 
embrace, in accordance with the recommendation of the House of 
Lords’ Committee of 1855, an estimate of the actual produce of the 
harvest, it is well to remember that the estimated, produce formed 
a material portion of the Scotch figures. Nevertheless, such was 
the confidence of the Scottish agriculturists in the machinery 
employed, that, recognising the importance and utility of the work, 
the Scottish farmers readily and faithfully furnished the desired 
information — opposition being of extremely rare occurrence, not 
one-fifth of 1 per cent. of the schedules remaining unreturned or 
unaccounted for. Hvery county was divided into districts, and 
enumerators were appointed for each district, who in their turn 
were aided by committees composed of representatives for each 
parish; the averages being usually computed for parishes, a mean 
taken for the district, and a general one for the county. The entire 
statistical staff engaged under the energetic direction of Mr. Hall 
Maxwell, the secretary of the Society, exceeded 1,000 farmers, and 
the public spirit both of the Society and the farmers of the North 
was fully recognised by the Board of Trade. 

The discontinuance of that system must therefore be seen with 
regret, the cause being the increasing requirements made by the 
Treasury respecting the minute details of the distribution of the 
grant, first of 6,000/. and afterwards of 4,000/. made to the Society, 
which were deemed incompatible with the generally voluntary 
character of the inquiry. The amicable relations at first subsisting 
between the Society and the Government did not in fact stand the 
strain of the doubtless orthodox remonstrances and disallowances of 
Treasury officials alarmed lest sufficient ‘‘ vouchers and particulars ’”’ 
were not forthcoming for several items of expenditure, such as the 
shockingly indefinite outlay of 7s. 10d. for pens and pencils. 
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It may be hoped that the new Agricultural Department we 
expect to see speedily created, and to which we will look for largely 
developed statistics, may not find the Treasury, as I am afraid is 
often the case, a trifle too ready to spoil the ship rather than spend 
the proverbial ha’porth of tar. When we remember how much 
public money is distributed, surely some might with propriety be 
ungrudgingly devoted to the perfecting and extension of our own 
statistical system. 

Mention should be made of the strong recommendation which 
the question of agricultural statistics received from more than one 
International Statistical Congress. In 1853, at Brussels, the ques- 
tion was prominent; and seven years later, when the Congress met 
in London, our national defects in this respect had to be confessed 
by the late Prince Consort, and resolutions, calling on every State 
to obtain statistics, both of the area and the produce of its crops, 
were adopted. In June, 1864, Sir James Caird, in spite of the 
opposition of the Government of the day, carried at last the 
resolution which led to the establishment of our present yearly 
returns. Jt is these returns which, in accordance with the views 
of the statists of all nations, and with the recommendations of our 
own parliamentary inquiry, I would urge should be now supple- 
mented by the addition of a produce return. The experience of 
Ireland, of Scotland in 1854-57, and of most other countries, shows 
that there is no impossibility in this matter. 


Undue attention to Wheat Crop. 


Most of the inquiries made into the agricultural products of this 
country have stopped short at the produce of the wheat crop. This 
has been so from the crude guesses of our earlier calculators, to the 
elaborate experiments and valuable records which Sir John Lawes 
now lays year by year before the country. Wheat has, it must be 
confessed, always occupied a position of vantage more on account of 
its very direct and immediate relation to the food of man than of its 
bulk as an item in our agricultural production. Out of the 47 million 
acres of land returned as cultivated in the United Kingdom, only 
3 millions, that is about one-sixteenth part, is devoted to the growth 
of this cereal, while the value of the crop, even at the time when wheat 
was still fetching, as is not now the case, a profitable price, was but 
from a tenth to an eighth of the aggregate outturn of our farms. 
On the produce of this crop, however, most of the inquiries 
which have been attempted were directed, and to far too great an 
extent we have been accustomed to measure the so-called “ harvest”’ 
generally, and even the entire agricultural position, by the success 
or failure of the wheat crop alone. When it is remembered that 
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the proportions devoted to this cereal vary so enormously in 
different parts of the country, and reflect on the fact that though 
a bad harvest usually means loss on all our grain crops, it by no 
means follows that all suffer equally, I think I may be allowed to 
plead for greater prominence being allowed to the records of the 
yield of our other crops. In Ireland, it should be recollected, there 
is but one acre out of every hundred returned as under cultivation 
on which wheat is grown; in Scotland less than two acres in the 
hundred ; in Wales, certainly not four. Even taking a ten years’ 
average, and so avoiding laying too much stress on the comparative 
recent decline of wheat growing, there are several English counties 
where the percentage of wheat is equally small. In seven, at all 
events, the entire wheat area does not reach 7 per cent. of the 
cultivated surface; in sixteen counties not 10 per cent. of wheat 
land is recorded, while only in one-half of our counties is wheat 
produced on as much as an eighth of the area under crops of all © 
sorts; in only eight counties does this cereal cover a sixth of that 
area, and I believe in one county alone—that of Cambridge—is 
anything like a fourth similarly employed. 

The sister cereals of course have been allowed for on the 
rare occasions where exhaustive and careful calculations of our 
whole agricultural produce have been made. It is rather in the 
current and less scientific mention from year to year of what we 
are supposed to grow, and of how agriculture, as a whole, is 
progressing, that I cannot but think a far too exclusive attention 
is directed to wheat alone. In laying, therefore, in the tables in 
the Appendix to this paper, before this Society fairly complete 
records of the production of barley, oats, and other crops, as 
well as wheat, I hope I am at least providing material which may 
be usefully employed and continued by the statisticians of the 
future. 


Listumates of Yield of Orops. 


In attempting to contrast the estimates of yield made by 
various authorities, much more information is, however, ready to 
hand respecting wheat than any other grain, and the first and 
most complete comparative table of produce estimates must, 
perforce, deal solely with this crop. 

In Table B it will be seen I have. brought together a record of 
ten different estimates of the yield per acre of English wheat 
obtained in different ways, and county by county, at distinct 
intervals during more than one hundred years. From this it will 
be seen that in default of official data the voluntary efforts of 
private individuals, and the laudable endeavours after information 
of the newspaper press, have come to our aid. The results of the 
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inquiries in the case of barley and oats I have placed by them- 
selves in Tables C and D respectively. 

The first wheat estimate is Arthur Young’s, in 1770, and 
is quoted in Sir James Caird’s “ English Agriculture in 1850-51.” 
The second set of wheat yields are those piven in Mr. McCulloch’s 
work of 1837, but are themselves the reproduction of the data 
collected by the old Board of Agriculture in the early years of the 
present century. In the third case, I take Sir James Caird’s own 
figures of 1850. In this case, and that first quoted, although the 
figures for certain counties are not forthcoming, we have peculharly 
careful estimates made after prolonged and personal investigation ; 
and their value is all the greater, since in each case they are the 
conclusions made on one uniform principle and by a single autho- 
rity, and not an arithmetical mean of various differing statements. 
In all the later columns of the table the data is of the second 
class, and is the result of more or less complete inquiries at not 
very far distant periods. With the method adopted in all these 
instances I am perfectly familiar, and I know of course that in any 
such estimates considerable errors of some moment may from one 
cause or another creep in. There is, however, sufficient general 
harmony in the results to enable them to be quoted here, and no 
little advantage in bringing them, as I have been able to do, side 
by side, for your inspection and consideration. The first of this 
class to which I refer was undertaken in 1861 by the ‘“ Mark Lane 
‘“¢ Hixpress ’”’ newspaper, which has on several occasions repeated a 
similarly useful and definite inquiry as to the’ yield expressed in 
bushels rather than the very vague reports sometimes tendered of 
the crop of the year, merely as being “under” or ‘‘ over’’ average, 
and I believe the information given for 1861 represents the opinion 
of five hundred reporters. The next inquiry quoted was made in 
1870 by the “Chamber of Agriculture Journal,” with the object of 
ascertaining by a very extensive series of special reports, the normal 
or standard yield, not only in every county, but in every poor law 
union within that county: returns from as many as forty or fifty 
corn growers in many counties being obtained. The succeeding set 
of wheat yields is a double one. It comes before us with the more 
authoritative stamp of being based on information furnished to the 
Royal Commission on Agriculture which has just concluded its 
labours, by the four assistant commissioners, whose districts covered 
the whole of England and Wales. I have not been able in all 
cases to obtain records of yield collected by these gentlemen. The 
general practice adopted by the assistant commissioners was so far 
uniform, that questions as to the yield of farm crops over an aver- 
age of years prior to 1878, and in the year of our most supreme 
disaster, 1879 itself, were included in the circulars issued in each 
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district. But the sufficiency of the replies received varied much in 
the several areas. Apparently, also judging from the scattered 
statistics embodied in or appended to the reports, the use made by the 
assistant commissioners of the information was different in different 
cases. After a careful search through the statements of Messrs. 
Little, Druce, Coleman, and Doyle, I took out under each county 
their published data as to yield, wherever the mention of the matter 
could be conveniently thrown into statistical form. Throughout 
the eastern, east midland, south-eastern, and south-western counties, 
on which Messrs. Druce and Little reported, I found on the whole 
a fairly representative series of crop yields, and indeed it whole 
have been well had the commissioners themselves worked out for 
the whole country similar statistical data as was supplied by 
Mr. Little for his own division. Both Mr. Little and Mr. Druce 
very kindly placed at my disposal a further supply of data from 
their notes beyond those taken account of in their published 
reports, and this extended the basis for a general average. In the 
north, while the great county of York has been pretty fairly 
represented in this matter in Mr. Coleman’s reports, the other 
counties in the north and north-west furnish comparatively little in- 
formation on which averages may be computed. This is still more 
the case in regard to the western and Welsh counties in Mr. Doyle’s 
district, wherein the number of instances in which he quotes reported 
yields, especially for any average of years, is but few; and the 
insertion of special instances could not be justified, as I have no 
reason to suppose them typical. It must be understood therefore 
that I give these columns for what they are worth, as founded 
on data collected during the commissioners’ inquiries, and though 
not of equal value in all cases, yet grouped and tabulated for 
the purpose of giving a general impression of each county’s 
yield. 

A review of these figures has necessarily been a somewhat 
laborious operation, and I cannot present the somewhat imperfect 
results of it before this Society, without repeating my regret that 
the valuable information thus collected by the assistant commis- 
sioners, not only from individual farms but from large estates, 
entire unions, or even counties, or sub-divisions of counties, either 
directly from the most intelligent agriculturists, or through the 
instrumentality of committees of the various chambers of agri- 
culture or similar local bodies, was not analysed and tabulated on 
a more extended scale by the machinery of the commission itself. 
It is evident that had the commission allotted a larger share of 
their attention to the securing of data of this nature, a vastly 
greater amount of it might have been accumulated by its able and 
energetic officers, and an agricultural survey of greater value statis- 
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tically, even than that most interesting if less definite one which 
has been accomplished, might have been now in the possession of 
the public. 

One more investigation I quote from the ‘‘ Mark Lane Express” 
made in the present year. Although wanting full authority from 
the comparatively narrow basis of its reports—only two hundred 
and fifty-one reports being included in the tables—it possesses a 
distinctive character of its own, giving a special return from its 
correspondents of the average crops of the past seven years of agri- 
cultural depression. . Although perhaps useful as evidencing the 
yield of a very abnormal period, care must be taken not to confuse 
these exceptional figures with the common term of an “average” 
crop, and I must be allowed to enter a protest against data so col- 
lected being treated as a normal standard of production. A special 
inquiry into the estimated produce of the year was also made at 
the same time, but this was before, or at the commencement of 
harvest, and was an estimate only. The seven years’ figures, 
however, I quote for comparative purposes. 

The last inquiry the results of which I compare with the 
others, is one which has only just been concluded, having been 
conducted by myself within the past month for one of our agricul- 
tural papers, the “ Farmer and Chamber of Agriculture Journal.” 
It also consists of two parts—an extensive investigation both by 
circular, and in very many cases by private application, to agri- 
culturists of all classes, and to millers and corn traders in several 
instances as well, first into the actual yield of the last harvest, 
and then into the standard at which the persons rendering the 
reports in each case would estimate the average or normal yield 
over atwenty years’ period ending with 1882. I amvery conscious 
that even this inquiry is in several instances deficient. But Iam con- 
vinced from the experience gained in this attempt, that with proper 
time and staff such an inquiry might be made of the highest value. 
As it is, it is the first experiment of so extensive a character for 
many years. Some of the persons applied to for information—all 
being men selected either by myself or by the many friends who 
rendered active help throughout our counties, as possessing the 
requisite knowledge of the crops of their several districts—were 
unable to furnish the data required; others communicated their 
views in an interesting but scarcely statistical form by letter. But 
I find that on the average over eight hundred of those addressed 
were able to tell me something of what I wanted to know, and 
over seven hundred and thirty have made reports of more or less 
value; and in only a trifling percentage of cases did the returns 
come too late for insertion, or have I been unable to tabulate the 
information thus sent, and employ it as the basis for the last two 
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columns of my table of comparative estimates of yields. Every county 
of England is represented in these latest returns with the exception 
of Rutland and Middlesex, the chief corn growing counties furnish- 
ing the largest proportion of the replies. 

It may be worth mentioning that the eastern group of counties, 
where 30 per cent. of the corn area of Great Britain is found, 
supplied me with 35 per cent. of my whole number of returns. 
Another 24 per cent. of these returns was contributed from the 
south-eastern and east-midland counties, wherein lie rather more 
than 20 per cent. of the acres under corn. The proportion of the 
corn area which is embraced by the western and south-western 
counties is just 16 per cent., and 16 per cent. of my returns came 
oP these counties; while the northern division of England, with 
12% per cent. of the corn, is SED ARSE by 12 per cent. of the 
tabulated reports. 

North and South Wales are less fully, but still, I believe, 
adequately reported on. Scotland was also included in that 
inquiry, sending me some sixty separate reports; and I gratefully 
acknowledge the kind and courteous co-operation both of the Secre- 
tary of the Highland and Agricultural Society, and the Secretary 
of the Scottish Chamber of Agriculture, the former Secretary 
handing me lists of his own selected reporters on the Scotch crops, 
and the latter invoking the good offices of his directors and the 
conveners of the county committees of his organisation. 

The Scotch part of the data collected I have tabulated 
separately in Table H in the Appendix, and placed alongside of it 
a specimen of the Highland Society’s complete statistics of 1857, 
and a note for 1881 of those less formal but still valuable com- 
parisons which the same Society still annually obtains about this 
period of the year. 

I desire, however, also to call attention to an inquiry on a 
wholly different basis to any of the foregoing, viz., the several 
geological areas of England, which was made by the “ Farmer” 
in 1867; but this, from its character, could not be combined with 
the others, and I have given its results separately in Tables F 
and G. Bearing in mind the bad character of the special harvest 
represented in this case, the data will be found interesting and 
instructive. 


Grouping of Areas for Produce Statistics. 


I ought here to explain the mode of tabulation I have adopted, 
as it will be seen, the counties in my tables do not follow in alpha- 
betical order. In a paper I read to this Society rather less than 
three years ago, I suggested the subdivision of England into certain 
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groups of counties possessing both geographical contiguity and in the 
main similarity of agricultural features. My object on that occasion 
was limited to an investigation of the changes in the systems of 
culture exhibited in a ten years’ survey by the figures of our yearly 
blue book of agricultural returns. It was sufficient then for my 
purpose to divide England into three belts or zones. I placed in the 
easternmost division five counties as peculiarly and exceptionally 
devoted to the growth of corn, and having very nearly two acres 
out of every three under the plough in 1879. A second area I 
traced on the map by an irregular line tending southward from the 
centre of the Yorkshire coast to that of Dorset. This embraced, 
of course, a much larger area lying to the north, west, and south of 
the group already referred to, and one which possessed a mean 
of just over one acre out of every two of arable land. All 
England to the north and west of this central area I regarded, 
with but little difference of detail from the familiar classification 
of our yearly blue book itself, as the peculiarly grass district, its 
arable land not forming more than one-third of its superficial 
area. 

This rough classification sufficed for the purpose I had then in 
view. For the purpose of estimating and recording the yield of 
our crops, and especially of our corn crops, it seems to me we 
want a closer subdivision of the country, yet one containing larger 
groups than merely county areas. These are too small and too 
unequal as units to tell quite fairly what we want to know, and 
we want a sort of provincial subdivision of, roughly speaking, 
somewhat uniform area, within which to localise our estimates of 
production. I allude especially to the corn crops as the leading 
feature which should guide us in any subdivision, because it is 
only corn the production of which can be, properly speaking, 
localised at all. Meat production, to which our own hay and 
grass crops mainly are directed, cannot be set down to the credit 
of certain areas; the accident of cattle especially being found in 
one county or another on the day of the yearly census, tells us 
nothing of the spot whence they will ultimately go to the butcher. 
The manufacture of meat is conducted, it may be, partly in one 
area and partly in another, and the roots of one county contribute 
equally with the grass of another to the building up of the animal 
products of our farms, while many foreign countries send a share 
of their produce to provide us with feeding stuffs for fattening 
stock. 

A recent grouping of our English counties has been suggested 
by Mr. W. C. Little, one of the assistant commissioners to the 
Royal Commission on Agricultural Depression. In a series of 
letters, full of most valuable statistics and memoranda as to the 
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relative interest and importance of each county in grain production, 
which that gentleman very recently addressed to the “ Farmer and 
“Chamber of Agriculture Journal,” and from which I extract 
two useful tables for reference, lettered respectively H and I, in 
the Appendix to this paper, he proposed to cut in two the nearly 
equal bisection of England into grazing and corn counties, which 
was originally suggested by Sir James Caird, and is now employed 
in our own Official statistics. Mr. Little quarters as it were the 
counties into an eastern, a south-eastern and east midland, a south- 
western and west midland, and a northern division, arranging the 
counties in the following order :— 








East. West. 
Group I. Group IT. Group ITI. Group IV. 
Containing Nine Containing Thirteen Containing Ten Containing Ten 
astern and North- | South-Eastern and East Sonik stern ane Northern and North- 
Fastern Counties. Midland Counties. Counties. Western Counties. 
(a) Cambridge (a) Kent (a) Shropshire (a) Northumberland 
Suffolk Sn Worcester Durham 
Essex Hants Hereford York, N.R. 
Herts Berks Gloucester spe, WV a Bee 
Beds Wilts 
(6) Notts (4) Cumberland 
Hunts Leicester Monmouth West id 
Been estmorelan 
Northampton | (2) Somerset Lancashire 
(6) Norfolk pipmiak Dorset Cheshire 
: xfor 
Lincoln Rikks Devon Derby 
York, E.R. Middlesex Cornwall Stafford 





He recommends these four divisions as clearly distinctive, and 
they have the advantage of possessing no great dissimilarity in the 
extent of their cultivated area. That on the extreme east possesses 
all the English counties which have more than two acres out of 
every five in corn, the next embraces a smaller percentage of corn- 
growing acres, and so on. The percentages of corn generally, and 
of each of the three leading cereals in these great provinces, and 
in certain subdivisions of these provinces, which I myself suggest, 
are exhibited in the table subjoined, the figures of which are 
calculated not on the area under each crop in any given year, but 
on the mean area in each county during the ten years 1872-81 :— 
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Cultwated Area and Area occupied by Corn Crops in Divisions on the Average of the 
Ten Years 1872-81. 


(000’s omitted.] 





Per Percentage Percentage Percentage 


Divisions or Groups of Counties. eae fie Wheat. Ran eq | Barley. este We Oats. ee 
Cori. Area. Area. Area. 

ae Acres edi alli tate ere : 
. aaa Heatly 2,880, | 49 | 605,| 2170 | 429,] 149 | 187,; 477 
nee 0) a a ee 3,222, | 42 | 580,| 18°0 452,| 14°90 205, 6°4 



















fr South-Eastern and i 
Rast Midland (a)... fl 7m | Sh} 88 | teal [ 1B8/)) 16:8 |) 28614 8's 


—— | | | 














“t1.—West Midland and ~ a ‘ : 
? Be South-Western (a) 3,157, | 26-| 894,1° 1a°5 215, at 109, 3°4 


. (Dyess es Q0Gy te ealn 27 le 9°4 200, 6°7 179, 6°1 


GIS 25.14 O71ybRITO 415, 6°8 288, 4°77 











a oats _ 


~ty.—Northern and North- : ; 
Western (@) ............ 8,107, | aa | 212, 6°8, 212, 6°8 219, 7°o 


: ee “ 


| ef | 











153,| 6 | 240,] 88 





262, §°6. | LOLs) 2979 


Vil.—Great Britain ............... 31,620, | 29 |3,205,| 1o'1 | 2,445, a5 =| 2,726, 8°6 
WEEP ITOIANIC. ............cccceeesocnses- 15,529, | 12 |. 161, 1°0 227, 14 |1,460, 9°4 
1X.—United Kingdom........... 47,291, | 24. | 3,377, a°*t | 2,680, 5°7 | 4,196, 8°8 


| SS BRE SAR RR SS 6 SE SRN RS SEE AP AERA AR SEER SS SS STE 


VOD. A xOVES SPARD oT, C 
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For the localisation of grain produce it will be seen by this 
table that I purpose to go one step further than Mr. Little, and 
venture yet again to divide his proposed areas, so as to recast our 
agricultural map of England into eight corn growing provinces, in 
each of which sections the proportion of corn diminishes from the 
section preceding it. Thus in the northern area I think it will aid 
our investigation to rank Northumberland and Durham with the 
North and West Ridings of Yorkshire, rather than with Cumber- 
land, Westmoreland, Lancashire, or Cheshire. The dividing line 
drawn in this case cuts off a north-western group of counties 
which stand emphatically by themselves as the group least con- 
cerned of any in England with the growth of corn, only 15 per 
cent. of the cultivated area being there employed in this way. 
It is for some purposes a merit also, I believe, of the plan I 
suggest, that roughly speaking the cultivated areas, 1.e., of course 
the areas accounted for in the yearly returns, in each of these 
provinces or districts, are by no means unequal—each of the 
eight groups on the average of the past ten years’ statistics 
embracing a little under or a little over 3,000,000 acres. To the 
24,000,000 cultivated acres of England, I must of course add 
in a separate division the 2,700,000 of Wales, and the 4,600,000 
returned for Scotland, while I append the figures for Ireland and 
for the United Kingdom (including the Channel Islands, &c.) for 
convenient comparison. 

I have arranged the data I have been able to put together 
respecting the yield of the chief cereal crops at the present time 
and at various earlier periods, under counties grouped in the 
manner I have ventured to recommend, and I would call attention 
to the detailed results as shown in the tables. Under the arrange- 
ment proposed the variation of yield in the several counties or 
groups of counties may be traced, and so far as we have acreage 
returns, the gross produce at different periods may be with a little 
trouble calculated. 

With the view of showing how the data thus grouped may be 
made available to exhibit the relative grain production of different 
geographical sections of the country, I supply the following state- 
ment, which gives a summary of the results of the latest and most 
complete inquiry into the crops of the past season, and enables us 
at a glance to see where the chief volume of wheat, of barley, or of 
oats 1s raised. 
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Statement of Average Yield of Wheat, Barley, Oats, and the Gross Produce of each District 
in the United Kingdom at the Harvest 1882, calculated from the inquiry made for the 
“ Farmer and Chamber of Agriculture Journal.” 
[000’s omitted.] 







































































Wheat. 
Yield in | Produce 
Acres. | Bushels in 

per Acre. | Quarters. 

1. Kasternand North- 
Eastern (a)........ \ 580, 29 Sat, 091, 
a la ee 561, | 280 | 1,965, 
BUTE s8csanyarssves. 1,141, | 28:4 | 4,056, 

11. South-Eastern and 
East Midland ( oad od Ls 
(5) | 361, 2H Ay th (P5933 
| a 727, | °29°3. | 2,485, 

Il, Western and South- ‘ 
Western (a) 359, | 23°8 | 1,067, 
LO cae 254, | 22°0 701, 
| A 613, 23°0 | 1,768, 

Iv. Northern & North- ; 
_ Western (a)........ i chicas cae pb 
(ines 146, | 24°6 | 449, 
| ee 347, | 24°9 | 1,080, 
| 95,.| 22°6 268, 
I occ enssceesceccessscs (OI 3106 312, 
Ga britain ................ 3,004, | 26°6 | 9,969, 
5 re 153, 1° 26° 497, 
United Kingdom ............ 3,164, | 26:5 | 10,490 












































Barley. 

Yield in | Produce 

Acres. | Bushels in 
per Acre. | Quarters. 
411, 34°, 1,775, 
443, | 35°: | 1,942, 
Boab 9478 13.7172 
W210) 3476 Tol, 
226, 32°1 908, 
398, 5373} 4,659, 
192; 28°32 678, 
174.3050 654, 
366, 29°1 | 1,332, 
182, 31°6 732, 
56, 2517 201, 
238, 2453 933, 
135, 27°9 467, 
262 018360 (5179: 
232005 4 33% |. B2015 
188, 34°0 836, 
2,452, 33°2 |10,159, 








































































































Oats. 

Yield in | Produce 

Acres. | Bushels in 
per Acre. | Quarters. 
145, | 53°73 966, 
218, 50°9 1,386, 
363, 51°8 2,352, 
Ral al ee 
139, | 43°3 752, 
367, 50°8 2,3 32, 
123, 38°0 584, 
199, | 38:0 947, 
322, 38°0 1,531, 
238, | 412 | 1,239, 
256, | 40°9 1,310, 
494, 41°O 2,549, 
251, 35°0 1,100, 
1,049, | 41°4 | 5,428, 
2,834, | 43°2 | 15,292, 
1,897, 382 6,671, 
4,245, 41°5 | 22,030, 





If these aggregate results of the latest inquiry may be accepted 
as giving a truthful picture of the crop of 1882, they show us that 


the United Kingdom produced a wheat crop of but little under 
10,500,000 quarters, whereof nearly two-fifths was grown in the 
‘nine eastern and north-eastern counties of England comprised in 


my first division, and another fifth or fourth of the whole in the 
second division of south-eastern and south midland counties: 
some 70 per cent. of the wheat crop of the kingdom being raised 
in these two sections of England. This is a fact to be borne in 
mind, as indicating where it is that a falling off of wheat pro- 
duction and diminished scale of prices for wheat falls with pecu- 
In the same way the chief regions 


har and crushing effect. 


of the barley and of the oat crop may be seen; the main features 
of such a table impressing on the mind the comparatively limited 


c 2 
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area of the bulk of our wheat growing, and the very different 
proportion which the oat crop holds in Scotland and Ireland to the 
rest of the kingdom—a good deal more than half of what is in bulk 
the largest of all our cereals being the produce of the sister 
countries. The difference in the yield of the cereals in the dif- 
ferent sections of the country is also well worthy of attention, and 
it is at least curious to see that small as is the Scotch area of 
wheat, it produced, where it is grown, at all events last harvest, a 
considerably weightier crop than in England. 

Although the comparatively small area devoted to pulse crops 
attracts less interest to their yield either per acre or in the aggre- 
gate, I may append the following table showing the mean acreage 
produce in bushels as returned to me in the districts quoted on the 
occasion of the inquiry I have just completed for the crop of 1882, 
and for the average of twenty years :— 





Peas. Beans. 





Average of Average of 
Crop of 1882. g f 1882. 8 
P Twenty Years. prgp Ops Twenty Years. 














England— 
1. E. and N.E. counties 29°1 26°6 34°6 28°0 
ur. 8.E. and E.M. ,, 27°4 27°2 32'6 29°8 
tr. W.andS.W. _,, 22°71 24°0 27°6 25°0 
1v. N.and'N.W. ,, 27°0 26°8 30°9 26°9 
Wales .........00 PPR Ce Pre 20°6 22°8 34:0 33°0 
ao] EVs Ys WlaeieS Ue Satis ater As 27°3 28°7 33°5 AS 





So far as the root crops are concerned, they must be mainly 
regarded as employed in the manufacture of beef or mutton, and 
so are not an ultimate but only an intermediate product. Less 
importance attaches to their localisation, especially as the meat 
production of the several counties or provinces is a matter which 
cannot, as our returns are now collected, be localised at all, owing 
to the moving of stock from one part of the country to another. 

It may, however, be worth while to give briefly the estimated 
produce of the past year in this case also, in tons per acre :— 





Turnips. Mangolds. Potatoes. Hay and Clover. 





1882.| “rer | 1882] “Yer | 1882. |Average| 1882. |Average, 














England— 
1. E.and N.E. counties} 18°6 |15°4 J 19°6 | 22°33 | 5°4 4:9 1:7 14 
1. S.E.and E.M. ,, | 1771 [16.0 f19°8 |23'2 7 4°9 5°3 1-7 13 
m1, W.andS.W. ,, | 16°8.] 17:1 | 19°9.| 23°0 | 3°4 5:0 17 1:4 
tv. N. and N.W. ;,,. | 18°3.| 18:2 | 160 117°8 |, 6-7 6°3 2°1 Ly, 
VY BLES 8 crc ser cibass scanerncycssoe 14°0 |15°9 | 15°4 | 20°3 | 3°0 4°1 4 17 
COLLAGE EL eestteesseb-t8 17°8 |16°6 Jig‘o [140 | 3:1 58 rg} eS 
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Fluctuations of Yield. 


Looking, however, at England as a whole, there is much that 
is interesting in the fluctuation of the mean yield of the country 
at the different periods noted in the tables which I append. 
It may be noticed that the 23 bushels at which Arthur Young 
placed our English wheat crop in 1770, was lowered subsequently 
to 21 bushels, the mean of the figures McCulloch quoted from 
the Board of Agriculture Reports. In 1850 Sir James Caird’s 
careful estimate showed a material advance to an average of 
263 bushels. Eleven years later the decidedly higher estimate 
of 29 bushels was arrived at by the ‘‘Mark Lane Express” 
inquiry. Sir James Caird, it may be remembered, in a paper 
read to this Society, estimated the yield at a bushel less, or 
28 bushels, in 1868. The “Chamber of Agriculture Journal” 
returns of 1870, which are given in my tables, raised the estimate 
for all England to within a minute fraction of 30 bushels, and the 
result of the entirely independent inquiries made under the late 
Commission virtually corroborates this high figure, giving as the 
mean of thirty-six counties a pre-depression average little under 
29% bushels. The average of the Assistant Commissioners’ statis- 
tics of yield in 1879 is somewhat higher than the commonly 
received version of that most disastrous year, working out at 19°7 
bushels per acre. The “Mark Lane” estimates of the average of 
the seven depressed years 1876-82 appears to be 24°7 bushels; 
while the results of the inquiry now reported by the ‘“‘ Farmer and 
‘¢ Chamber of Agriculture Journal” show the normal wheat yield 
over Great Britain to be still held by a large array of competent 
inquirers to reach 28 bushels, although the crop of the present year 
is but 263 bushels. 

The fluctuations of the English barley crop are equally deserving 
of attention. Taking McCulloch’s estimate as a starting point, the 
mean for England was 32 bushels at the opening of this century. 
Both Sir James Caird in 1850, and the “‘ Mark Lane” in 1861, 
raised the average to 38 bushels, while my own inquiries this 
autumn tend to place an average crop for Great Britain at some- 
what less than 35 bushels, and the barley crop of 1882 at no more 
than 33 bushels, figures which tend to indicate that the production 
of barley, like that of wheat, has received a manifest check. 

Even in the case of oats, though the crop of 1882 has been 
exceptionally good in England, nearly reaching 46 bushels per acre, 
my inquiries incline to a lower normal average, not much over 
40 bushels, than that prevailing in the 1861 and 1850 inquiries 
when 46 and 44 bushels per acre were counted on. 
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Estimates of Total Production. 


It is time, however, to inquire how far the fragmentary records 
of production, which alone we have in this country, can be utilised 
to enable us to estimate the gross outturn of the great rural 
industry whose suffermgs have been the theme of most recent 
inquiry. We have many reasons to distrust the basis on which 
many earlier estimates were constructed, but the more recent con- 
jectures and calculations may help us to some knowledge of the 
advance or decline of production. 

Before the commencement of this century, Arthur Young, in 
his report on Essex, valued English agricultural produce at 
145,800,000/.; but as his acreage basis was wrong, this was pro- 
bably excessive. Other estimates are referred to by Mr. McCulloch, 
such as those of Mr. Middleton, who put the total at 126,690,000. ; 
or of Mr. Stevenson, in the ‘‘ Edinburgh Encyclopeedia,” who placed 
is at 131 million pounds. McCulloch himself named a figure close 
to this, or 132,500,000/., for English agriculture alone, and adding 
his estimates for Scotland, we get a total of 155 million pounds ; 
but from this he deducts 12 million pounds for seed, and to keep up 
the stock of horses, arriving ata net sum of 143 million pounds. 
As the population in 1836 was taken at 18 millions, very nearly 
8/. a head was the estimated production in Great Britain nearly 
fifty years ago. Ireland was separately reckoned as yielding in 
the gross from 45 to 55 million pounds. Thus, according to 
McCulloch’s estimates, we shall arrive at a total for the United 
Kingdom nearly half a century ago, deducting simply seed and 
replacement allowances, of from 183 million pounds to 193 million 
pounds, accordingly as the higher or lower Irish estimates are 
adopted. Owing to the low figure given to Irish produce, the head 
rate for the whole kingdom would not even with the higher figures 
much exceed 71. 

A comparatively recent estimate of the gross production of the 
United Kingdom, to which, of course, we naturally turn for the 
truest approximate of the whole supplies our crops and stock 
furnish, is embodied in Sir James Caird’s introduction to that very 
valuable series of reports on British agriculture which the Royal 
Agricultural Society of Hngland presented to the International 
Agricultural Congress at Paris in 1878. In an earlier paper 
addressed by the same high authority in 1868 to this Society, an 
estimate of home produce as measured by value and contrasted with 
foreign food supplies, was given. It distinguished between the 
production of the three divisions of the United Kingdom—a not 
unimportant matter when the special character of Irish agriculture 
is remembered—whereas in the second, which was in other respects 
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much the fuller estimate, the United Kingdom was dealt with as a 
unit. But as the form and design of the two statements does not 
admit of their being conveniently put side by side, or their totals 
taken as parallel views of gross production at dates separated by a 
complete decade, I can only refer to the later statement, as that 
now most usually quoted. It showed a total value of 261 millions of 
home produce, or very nearly 8/. per head: no very great rise from 
McCulloch’s estimate forty years before. Sir James Caird’s figures 
may be thus analysed :— 
{000’s omitted.] 





Production of the United Kingdom 








in 1878. 
Weight. Value. 
(a.) Vegetable Products— cwts. £ | 
Comtieatis Jane 177,000, 87,087, 
Potatoes facie leis 111,000, 16,650, 
Hay and straw ........... 120,000, 22,000, 
(6.) Animal Products— 
GON one ee AOC 24,500, 87,000, 
JL WL 2» pal ol Sa eli 1 os 26,000, 
Cheese and butter ........ 3,000, 13,500, 
WOO le 25 Ae cia t.caaee 15214, 8,500, 
TOGA etete sets: 436,714, 260,738, 





In the interval between this calculation and the earlier one by 
the same high authority made ten years before on wholly different 
lines, it is remarkable that while corn and potatoes, two items 
which by themselves at least may be compared, jointly contributed 
in value only a single million pounds to the increased production ; 
on the other hand, the development of animal products was most 
remarkable, the single item of meat rising by 40,000,000/, or 85 per 
cent. in this one decade. There is, however, a consideration which 
ought not to be overlooked, and which, quite apart from the different 
level of values, explains away a large portion of this extreme rise, 
for in the earlier estimate—framed rather for purposes of com- 
parison with foreign supplies, than designed to show our own pro- 
duction here—all meat produce from pigs is excluded, on the ground 
that they are virtually already accounted for in the meal and 
potatoes. In the later figures bacon and pork are specially allowed 
for as meat. If therefore these forms of food represented in value 
(as Mr. J. A. Clarke maintained in the same series of Royal Society’s 
essays, in 1878) the large aggregate of upwards of 20,700,0001., 
more than half of the apparent enormous rise in meat appears to be 
accounted for. 
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Meat Production. 


I have devoted a good deal of labour to the closer investigation 
of this intricate question of meat production, but the conflicting 
information to be gleaned in different quarters, and the strangely 
varied estimates of the authorities who have approached the details 
of the subject, have to some extent rendered me more uncertain 
than when | began what Iam bound to confess is an incomplete 
inquiry. I find that in the older conjectures of agricultural econo- 
mists, the vagueness which I have noted as to areas is far outdone 
by the divergence prevailing even as to the numbers of our live 
stock. Arthur Young himself made more than one widely different 
estimate. In 1779 he proposed a figure somewhat short of 3,500,000 
head to represent our cattle of all ages and descriptions in England 
and Wales. McCulloch in 1837 gave for England and Wales a total 
of over 4 million head; and he pointed out that despite the increase 
of tillage which distinguished the earlier years of this century, 
the stock of cattle had certainly augmented. In 1854 the Poor Law 
Inspectors, on the basis of the statistical experiment they had made 
in the counties of Hants, Wilts, Leicester, Norfolk, Suffolk, Berks, 
Worcester, Salop, Brecon, Denbigh, and the West Riding of York, 
ventured to estimate the cattle of all England at only 3,400,000, of 
whom, roughly speaking, they took 40 per cent. as cows, 40 per 
cent. as grown cattle, and 20 per cent. as calves. 

The guesses at our sheep stock have been still wider. Very early 
in the century foreign calculators have credited us with 45 and even 
55 millions of sheep; McCulloch was, as usual, nearer the mark, 
placing the English flock at 26 millions, the Scotch at 3,500,000, 
and the Irish at little over 2 millions, and suggested an aggregate 
of 32 millions in 1847. 

We now know the numbers of live stock pretty accurately, and 
the districts where they are found in summer, but we are still puzzled 
by differing estimates of the meat they yield us. In 1837 McCulloch 
calculated that exactly a fourth of the cattle were slaughtered 
annually, and his estimate of the annual value of English beef and 
veal produce was just under 15 million pounds; mutton he took at 
10 million pounds, and for pig meat he estimated only a value of 
a single million, making the entire meat production of that period 
a matter of 26 million pounds only, or less than the wheat crop of 
the period: whereas we have seen the latest estimates of our time 
represent our home grown meat supplies as worth fully as much as 
our whole grain crops collectively. 

In his estimates of meat production in 1868, Sir James Caird 
also assumed that a fourth of the whole head of cattle of all ages in 
these islands came annually to the butcher, as well as one-third 
of the English and Irish, and one-fourth of the Scottish stock of 


Aggregate weight of 
beef, veal, mutton, 
lamb, pork, or bacon, 
BUMMETTIGS cyhsssecescodeccsesses 
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sheep; and at an overhead value as to cattle of 16/7. in England, 8/. 
in Scotland, and 7/. in Ireland, and an average price of 35s. each 
for sheep, he reached in 1868 a total meat value, leaving pigs out 
of account, of 47,200,000/. The vast rise in the value of meat 
from McCulloch’s time would of course alone explain much of this 
increase. Taking from the “ Royal Agricultural Society’s Journal ”’ 
of 1878 the prices per lb. actually realised for live animals by the 
producers of ordinary as distinct from high class stock, it would 
seem that between 1849 and 1868 beef rose from 43d. per lb. to 7d. 
per lb., and mutton from 5d. per lb. to 73d. per Ib., or 50 and 55 per 
cent. respectively. These altered values must be remembered when 
the growth of production is measured by value; but there can also 
be no doubt that in this interval the production of meat was greatly 
augmented, a much advanced rate of consumption prevailed, and 
the earlier maturity of our improved system of agriculture furnished 
the meat demanded by the people. 

The two estimates most quoted as to meat production are the 
elaborate calculations of Mr. H. 8. Thompson, in 1871, and 
Mr. J. A. Clarke, in 1871-73 and 1875. I find that Mr. H. M. 
Jenkins, in his interesting paper on the production of large and 
small farms, in 1872, adopts the former estimate. Mr. James Howard 
in 1876 follows on the whole the second, though he made some sug- 
gestions for altering the weight originally suggested by Mr. Clarke, 
especially in the case of pigs. Mr. Bourne, in his very valuable 
inquiries into our food supplies, also relies on Mr. Thompson’s data, 
as most valuable for comparative purposes. Sir James Caird, in his 
1878 estimate, in naming 1,225,000 tons as the meat production of 
the United Kingdom, arrives by, I presume, an independent road, 
somewhat like that he followed ten years before, at a figure practi- 
cally identical with the earliest of Mr. Clarke’s three estimates, 
that made in 1871, on the basis of the average stock of 1867-70, 
which gave a total of 1,214,000 tons. 

It may therefore help us if we contrast the estimates of 
Mr. Thompson and Mr. Clarke, and the former estimates of the 
latter gentleman, with the corrected calculations he has supplied 
for later years :— 

















Mr. Clarke, 1867-70. Mr. Thompson, 1871. 
Cattle. Sheep. Pigs. Cattle. Sheep. Pigs. 
Motal number ............0.0008- 9,032,000 | 84,116,000 |} 3,522,000 | 9,348,000 | 31,417,000 | 4,137,000 
Number slaughtered ........ 2,581,000 | 17,058,000 | 3,522,000 | 2,337,000 | 13,195,000 | 4,799,000 
MMOCDtASS gg. tenes 29 50 100 a6 42 116 
Average weight, in Ib. ....) 560 56 go 600 60 134 


: 645,000 426,000 143,000 626,000 353,000 287,000 
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These two estimates, it would seem, did not vary greatly in the 
ageregate; the details are however differently made up. In the 
case of beef and veal, though Mr. Clarke assumes 29 per cent. as 
against 25 per cent. to be slaughtered annually, he took at the time 
a lower average weight than Mr. Thompson, and so the estimates of 
both authorities were not far apart. The results in mutton and 
lamb differ in the proportion taken; but Mr. Clarke’s estimate starts 
also from a higher average number of sheep. The estimate of meat 
supply furnished by pigs varies materially, twice as much being 
obtained according to Mr. Thompson as according to Mr. Clarke. 
The last named gentleman, however, modified his figures consider- 
ably in two later years, first in the tables submitted to the Select 
Committee on Contagious Diseases (Animals), 1873, and again in 
the data published in 1875, and embodied in his 1878 report on 
British agriculture. I give these further calculations under the 
dates 1873 and 1878 respectively, so far as I can discover the 
figures, but the head of stock on which the result is based seems 
rather an estimate for a somewhat earlier period than the live stock 
census of those particular years :— 























Estimate, 1873. Estimate of 1875 and 1878. 
Cattle. Sheep. Pigs. Cattle. Sheep. Pigs. 
Total numbers _................ 9,260,000 | 33,000,000 oo 10,143,000 | 83,000,000 a 
Number slaughtered........ 1,750,C00 | 10,640,000 | 4,846,000 | 1,935,000} 9,000,000] 4,800,000 
Percentage th 5¢ 0). ketosis: 19 2 a 19 27 — 
Average weight, In AD ies|i peas TA 67 134 637 69 149 


Aggregate weight, in tons) 401,000 318,000] 288,000 550,000 278,000} 319,000 


Without entering into the extremely intricate details of the 
several estimates, the proportion of young animals to grown stock 
slaughtered, and so on, it is easy to see the fluctuations of opinion 
as to the total of meat produce. On looking into the several 
elements of each calculation, it will be seen both Mr. Clarke’s 
later tables indicate a remarkable reduction as to the proportion 
of cattle and sheep slaughtered, less than one-fifth in place of more 
than a fourth. There is, however, an increase in the weight at 
which the average carcass at all ages of each class is to be com- 
puted. The weight of cattle slaughtered according to Mr. Thompson 
is taken as 626 lbs.; while Mr. Clarke makes it ites 560 lbs., then 
reduces it to 514 thee and finally raises it to 637 lbs. Sheep show 
some, though not ihe Same, variation, and pigs vary most of all. 
So much so that with the 1871 figures of Mr. Clarke, and at 
7d. per lb., this class of produce represents only some 9,500,0001., 
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whereas the sum would be, as we have seen, well over 20,000,0001. 
sterling if the last and highest estimates be accepted as correct. 
According to these figures we have three estimates varying, 
as it were, from over the 1,200,000 tons arrived at on independent 
grounds both by Mr. Thompson and Mr. Clarke in 1870-71, to only 
1,000,000 tons in 1873, and back again to 1,147,000 tons on the 
later date. In the perplexity caused by these several estimates, the 
question has been asked, whether, since there is no insuperable 
difficulty in calculating the weight of the foreign butchers’ meat 
imported, either in the shape of live or dead imports, we could not, 
by reference to an assumed standard of average consumption, dis- 
cover by this means a test as to which of the three systems is 
nearest the mark, in estimating the home production. On the 
population of the several dates the three sets of figures named 
represent a head rate supply of home-grown meat of 87 lbs. 
each in the first instance, 70 lbs. in the second and lowest 
instance, and 78 lbs. in the last. The foreign supply, which 
is known, and (if the estimates employed as to average weight of 
foreign live stock are good) which may be closely calculated, would 
appear to be about g lbs. on the first, 14 lbs. on the second, and 
21 lbs. on the third of these occasions. Placing British and foreign 
meat together, this would seem to imply a fluctuating consump- 
tion of 96 lbs., 84 lbs., and 96 lbs. as respectively occurring at 
the different dates. To me it seems the lowest of these head rates 
is too low to be right. It is not likely such changes of meat con- 
sumption took place in our population. But it should be remem- 
bered if the principle on which the latest data are made up be 
accepted as the most correct, then we should have to reduce the 
1,200,000 tons of the 1871 estimate by about one-sixth; and if we 
did so reduce the home supply, it would appear that there had been 
a considerable increase in the head rate of meat consumption 
between 1870 and 1875, since the consumption of the earlier year 
would be but 72 lbs., including all sources of supply. Applying the 
data as to beef and mutton of the latest of these figures to the 
present live stock of the country, and taking in the matter of pigs 
the 116 per cent. allowance for slaughter which Mr. Thompson 
originally proposed, it might be possible to see what the existing 
meat production is to-day. Adopting Mr. Clarke’s latest method of 
calculation, it would seem that something scarcely if at all over 
1,000,000 tons is now produced, while if Mr. Thompson’s more 
liberal scale of production be still adhered to, the outturn would 
still not much exceed 1,240,000 tons. If the first of these figures 
is anywhere near the mark, it would, roughly speaking, indicate 
a head rate consumption of only 63 lbs. of home grown meat. If 
the larger figure be right, then 78 lbs. is the yearly meat ration our 
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own stock now supplies. As the foreign supplies of meat and live 
stock are now ascertained for 1882, it would seem the total meat 
available from abroad comes to very little over 22 Ibs. a head. It 
would therefore follow, if we are to keep to an assumed consumption 
of something like 100 lbs. per head, the larger of the two home 
estimates must be held to be the most accurate. If the other can 
be substantiated, and no one who has examined in detail the elabo- 
rate data on which Mr. Clarke based his calculations can deny it has 
intrinsic claims on our acceptance, then it would follow that there 
had been a falling off and not an advance in meat consumption in 
recent years. 


Milk and Dairy Produce. 


Another very interesting branch of our farm production is that 
of milk and dairy produce. Here also a good deal of uncertainty 
exists as to facts, and I have been unable to complete my inquiry 
to my own satisfaction. Writing in 1878, Mr. John Chalmers 
Morton, whose right to speak with authority on the matter is con- 
siderable, placed the milk produce of Great Britain at 1,000 million 
gallons annually, reckoning 440 gallons per annum to each cow. 
Mr. Clarke, in the same volume of the Royal Agricultural Society, 
thinks 420 gallons a safer estimate. But adhering to the larger 
figures, it may be well to quote Mr. Morton’s estimate of the ulti- 
mate disposal of this milk: one-sixth part or 167 million gallons 
he allows for the calves reared, which cannot of course be reckoned 
with as part of the yearly produce at all; 312 million gallons of 
milk he would apportion to cheese making, giving us 2,800,000 cwt. 
of cheese yearly ; 156 million gallons go, he tells us, to produce 
530,000 ewt. of butter; leaving a million gallons a day, or 365 
million gallons in all, for the daily milk consumption of our popula- 
tion. But these estimates must be materially added to if the Irish 
dairy produce be considered, while it is not improbable that the 
increased consumption of milk which has undoubtedly taken place 
since 1878 is met by a reduction both in butter and cheese. 


Wool. 


Wool, although not an article of food, must not be left out 
of account in any estimate as an important item in our national 
production; but the precise amount at which it should stand either 
as to quantity or value has been a matter of some controversy. 
The following are some of the estimates of quantity made at 
different periods during the century :— 
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ENGLAND ONLY. 
Date. Authority. of Shee Method of Calculation. . Giga tb. 
Long woolled .........-...4 4,153,000 | | 
a a aba pao 14,854,000 
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1800 | 5 26,148,000 | Add for sheep slaugh- 94,377,000 
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represent the slaughtered sheep 
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It will be seen that in most of these cases a material difference 
is evident, even when a similar basis is used as a starting point. 
Thus, although founding on Messrs. Hubbards’ tables employed by 
Mr. Archibald Hamilton in his valuable paper of 1870, Lord Cath- 
cart and Mr. Clarke make the very material difference of refusing 
any allowance for fleeces of slaughtered sheep and lambs, thus greatly 
reducing their estimate below those of other authorities. It is 
however well worth noting that if Mr. Hamilton’s complete plan 
be adopted, the yield of British wool this year works out in remark- 
ably close correspondence with the 129,000,000 lbs. which is reached 
by the “ Bradford Observer” tables: the actual figure being 
128,815,000 lbs. Under the lower scale adopted by Mr. Clarke the 
wool clip of this year would not quite reach 100,000,000 lbs., or not 
much more than was thought to be grown at the commencement 
of the century. I cannot but view such a figure as decidedly too 
low, though the ravages among our flocks threaten largely to 
reduce our yearly clip. Over a series of years, and taking the 
‘‘ Bradford Observer ”’ data, we are able very clearly to see by the 
following figures the important decline both in production and in 
value which has taken place in this one item of wool: pointing 
out, however, that the values are only roughly given, and taken 
on the quoted prices of Lincoln hogg wool :— 




















Date. Clip in Ib. Average Price. Total Value. 
d. £ 

BS 7S Kediteo.ontezin feWsreniseod 165,350,472 245 16,880,000 
Ry Arete ts We CR AER Le 167,042,379 202 14,439,000 
Bd oy dees os ats era it eae, 161,782,536 192 I 3,313,00C 
BE ie SEs Spe Om 155,835,320 172 11,525,000 
pd ERE ry. Sea er oe 152,172,010 164 10,303,000 
hey Re erin Ripe) eeprom 151,700,736 15 9,481,000 
clases: ie cae Gee Ae 153,233,696 123 4,981,000 
BBO tice sed Mosel eecnesS) 148,729,061 15% 9537 3,000 
BGA: tai ccoraasunanannaenen ats 138,574,672 123 7,145,000 
ROT ris autnetes seme? 129,006,659 114 6,047,000 





Such a table affords very specific evidence of diminished pro- 
duce, and still more diminished value in the past decade. It is 
well worth remark that while the gross produce of wool is thus 
less by some 22 per cent., the value of the wool crop to the British 
farmer is lessened in a far greater ratio. 


Dininution of Produce. 


Having run through the more prominent items of agricultural 
production, it was my intention to have offered some rough 
estimate on the basis of such calculations as have been made as to 
the total produce now compared with our latest estimate, that of 
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Sir James Caird. Ihave been disappointed in my hope of doing 
this. Far more care and deliberation would be required, and much 
longer reflection than I have had time for. The story of reduced 
production has, however, been told to the Royal Commission not 
only in estimates for the whole country, by three statisticians, two of 
whom have held, and one now occupies, the chair of this Society, 
and I do not yet despair of seeing the basis of their several calcu- 
lations discussed here. Many facts bearing on the matter also are 
reported for large areas by the Assistant Commissioners, and many 
more individual and typical instances might be collected from the 
evidence. I would only here remind you that Sir James Caird has 
himself forcibly represented the six years’ loss in the United 
Kingdom as equivalent in money value to something like two 
years’ rent of the whole land of the country, or in the aggregate, 
139,000,000/. This if averaged on each year would represent 
a yearly diminution of receipts equal to some 23,000,000/.; and 
by as much as that at least I conclude he would reduce his own 
figure of 1878. Mr. Lefevre’s figures, which were very different in 
their form, and restricted to Great Britain alone, landed us in a loss, 
which, spread equally in the shape of an annually diminished produc- 
tion over each of the six years, would be something like 26,000,000/. 
per annum. Mr. Giffen’s much more elaborate calculation, based 
on the excess of imports over a given period beyond what would 
have been needful for the increased population appears to rest on a 
higher head rate of total consumption than that of Sir James Caird 
(who in his evidence to the Royal Commission took gl. 5s. 6d., only 
as the standard). He held that in the aggregate though lowered 
prices were a more material consideration than reduced production, 
grain produce was diminished in value by nearly 24 million pounds, 
leaving us a crop of 63 million pounds only, in place of one of 
87 million pounds; while on the whole balancing certain advances 
against heavy reductions of outturn and of value, from 38 to 
45 million pounds were of late years lost. This, however, was 
not a statement of actual diminution of producticn, but a 
comparison of debit entries against the farmer, and included 
outlays paid by one member of the agricultural class to another 
in rent or wages. Excluding these, the outcome of his figures 
would still leave us a production which must be at least 30 million 
pounds a year under that of happier days, and it would appear to 
be the highest of the three calculations I have mentioned. 

I am very reluctant to refrain from prolonging my paper in the 
direction in which these extremely interesting statistics tempt me, 
but I am unfortunately compelled to do so; and before passing to 
the consideration of how produce statistics have been and may be 
achieved, I will only express the hope that some of the data I have 
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now gathered as to yield of crops may furnish reliable material for 
the further investigation of a not yet satisfactorily solved question. 
I will however notice that taking the grain crops alone, and 
making those necessary deductions from the bare figures of any 
such returns as I have only noted before reaching the statistics of 
avatlable produce, I hardly see how the produce of grain and 
pulse crops, bearing in view present prices, or those prevailing 
of late, can in the gross exceed 60 million pounds, as against the 
87 million pounds of our latest complete estimate. It remains, 
however, a question worth fair inquiry, how far the non-agri- 
cultural horses of the country should be taken account of as a 
product, or how far in their case, and that of pigs, and even 
other live stock, some rectification of the totals of grain outturn 
should not be made lest we reckon the same products twice over. 
There are, nevertheless, many minor items which may be set 
against such errors in the special products of hops and vegetables 
not included in the larger estimates, and in the case of eggs and 
poultry, and I would add, even timber, which do not seem to me 
embraced as they ought to be in the customary estimates of our 
production. 

Whatever be the actual figures which properly represent the 
produce of British soil, two conclusions are, I think, easily drawn 
from the varied figures I have been able to put before you—one, that 
the former advance in yearly production is unquestionably checked, 
that the possibility of future increased production is arrested by the 
risk of unremunerative enterprise. While no legislation can restore 
productive climatic conditions, and prevent a loss of capital due to 
rainfall and want of sun, there is room for many minor improve- 
ments of the law, whereby agricultural investments may not be 
artificially depreciated, and the land, and the capital locked up in 
its cultivation, no longer treated by the State with financial 
disfavour, and made to bear exceptional and impolitic bardeus. 


Foreign Produce Statistics. 


As I have already pointed out, the portion of our English 
statistics which is still omitted here, and without which we are so 
largely in the dark as to our total agricultural production, is a 
prominent feature of the system of foreign countries. The modes 
adopted are not everywhere the same, and there are unquestionably 
a good many defects and imperfections in the methods practised, 
but it will not be out of place, in reference to our possible attempt 
to establish produce statistics here, to note how this work is 
attempted and how it is done elsewhere. 

In the United States the organisation of the Statistical Bureau 
of the Washington Agricultural Department has at its command 
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(I am informed by the representative of that department in London, 
Mr. E. J. Moffat) the services of a regular but unpaid local staff 
of some three thousand reporters, representing virtually the whole 
producing area of the country, county by county. The number 
of reports from each county varies with its size; and there are now 
in each State special statistical agents, who tender, I believe, more 
comprehensive reports, and who supervise and systematise the local 
information. The latter are of course paid agents, while the ser- 
vices of the ordinary reporters are only remunerated by copies of 
the agricultural publications of the department. The vote appro- 
priated last year by Congress for crop reports and special statistical 
work in printing, &c., was, I am told, 16,000/.—about the same 
amount which the collection of our own statistics costs. But 
this, I take it, may probably not include the cost of the 
new State agents. The annual system of crop reports is now 
familiar to us here, consisting as it does of monthly statements of 
the relative condition of the growing crops, signifying the excess or 
diminution of condition below or above the normal standard, 
which is taken at 100. The reports bear first on the acreage 
compared with the previous crop, then on the efficient growth 
and vitality of the yet unmatured crop, and finaily the yield per 
acre, with the quality and comparative quantity. Of course the 
reliability of the statements rests much on the discretion and know- 
ledge of the reporters; but the system seems, if fairly worked and 
conducted by energetic statistical agents, one which could be 
reproduced in our own country without great difficulty. If the 
number of agents named suffices for the enormous area of the 
United States, then the eight hundred reports from our own 
country which I have lately collected, show that it would be easily 
practicable here to furnish a relatively closer and more reliable 
basis in England than in America. 

Russia, next to America, was, at one time looked to by English 
agriculturists and corn traders with a good deal of agricultural 
anxiety. There statistics have been forthcoming in different forms ; 
but the last published Russian figures for this country in our official 
tables here do not appear to come down to a later date than some 
ten years back. I understand, however, from information obligingly 
furnished me from the United States’ Consulate here, that they are 
informed by the Director of the Russian Department of Agriculture 
and Rural Economy at St. Petersburg, that a complete system has 
been recently established and brought up to date. Upwards of two 
thousand correspondents have been specially selected from persons 
interested in practical agriculture. Three separate reports on the 
Russian crops are now rendered in spring, in summer, and in 
autumn, in reply to the questions of the Department, and on this 
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information official records are based. The first report embraces 
the prospects of the young crops, and condition of live stock; the 
second includes information as to wages as well as statements as 
to crops; and the final official reports of the year, besides giving 
the average yield, publish useful data as to the market price of farm 
products, and of live stock, and the average weight of grain per 
chetvert, indicating all changes in the mode of culture, and fur- 
nishing, as our own agricultural returns have, I am sorry to see, 
ceased doing, comparative data as to the production of foreign 
countries. The complete reports for 1881, and the two earlier ones 
for 1882, are, I believe, already published. 

For intelligence as to the practices of other foreign countries, I 
have to tender my best thanks for the information kindly placed at 
my disposal by Mr. Bateman, of the Board of Trade. The French 
statistics are obtained in separate instalments; the breadth of 
autumn sown crops being rendered on 11th December yearly, and 
spring sown crops on 15th May. Some weeks later a report on 
the condition of the corn crops at flowering time appears, together 
with a complete acreage statement. In August, we have approxi- 
mate estimates of yield. In November, a final estimate furnishing: 
the latest data on this head, and a month later the average weights 
of wheat, barley, oats, and rye are given. Intermediate monthly 
reports are also rendered, and the whole of this information is col- 
lected through the prefects and their staff, the mayor of each com- 
mune, with the aid of a local council, I believe, making local reports. 
This year a specially elaborate decennial census of agriculture has 
been taken, that of 1872 having been omitted. Commissioners in 
each canton were appointed for this purpose, with sub-commissioners 
in each commune when necessary. The services thus rendered are 
honorary, but a number of gold, silver, and bronze medals are to be. 
allotted to the most deserving members of the commission. 

In Germany, estimates of the mean produce of corn and other 
crops are taken yearly, but only in some of the States is the 
acreage annually verified, a fact which renders inaccurate the 
total returns of produce, yearly figures of both acreage and yield 
being published for the whole empire. 

In Austria, use is made by the Government of the various 
chambers of agriculture for the collection of produce statistics, 
these bodies receiving from the Government a subvention for this 
purpose. The data for 1881 appear in our returns. 

In Belgium, only the estimated mean yields are obtained 
annually, the final agricultural statistics being compiled at consider- 
able intervals. In Mr. Jenkins’s report on Belgium for the Royal 
Commission, he points out that the latest complete agricultural 
statistics of Belgium were collected as far back as 1866, and pub- 
lished in 1870. 
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In Norway all occupiers were required, in 1875, to make 
returns of acreage and live stock. Yearly returns of produce and 
of the value of stock are obtained by the chief officers of large 
areas. These are taken from the average of certain specimen farms 
in each subdivision of these areas, but are only estimates. 

In Sweden, where a new statistical system has been proposed, 
but not yet carried out, reports are now made by the Central 
Department of Statistics from acreage returns obtained by the 
Economic Society, and from the reports on crops, as ‘ good,” 
‘‘average,”’ and so on, rendered in October by the local authorities. 

In Denmark the area under crop is enumerated only every fifth 
year, the last made public being for 1876. Reports of average yield 
are, however, locally collected in all parishes, and from these the 
total produce is calculated at the central office, the value of the 
crops being also given. The absence of a yearly record of acreage 
in this case, as in Germany, must render the figures inaccurate. 

Taking the foreign statistics, imperfect as some of these are, I 
had hoped it might have been possible, with the recent data kindly 
furnished from the Statistical Department of the Board of Trade, 
roughly to show the relative grain production per acre of the 
different countries, as I have done our own, for more than one date, 
and to place this side by side with our own and our colonial pro- 
duction, giving similarly parallel statements of the number of our 
herds and flocks; these forming legitimate matter for comparison ; 
but I have been reluctantly compelled to acknowledge my inability 
to complete in time the plan I had projected, and must leave this part 
of my paper incomplete. The subject of comparative production 
may well, however, afford scope for future interesting inquiries, 
which I hope some other member of this Society may undertake. 

I cannot, however, pass from this part of my subject without 
expressing the regret which I know is felt by agriculturists at the 
discontinuance in our yearly agricultural statistics of the comparative 
foreign data which formerly was given. Hxpense may be saved to 
the Treasury by the virtual burying of the foreign and colonial 
agricultural statistics among the miscellaneous data belonging to 
the countries concerned, but a very distinct hindrance to ready and 
convenient investigation of many agricultural questions is thereby 
imposed. 

Produce Statistics at Home. 

I am now brought to inquire definitely whether, seeing the need 
of such data, as other Governments more or less perfectly collect, 
Wwe may not proceed to attempt to carry out a system, and it may 
be even a better system, at home. I am well aware of the 
difficulties of reaching even approximate accuracy, and at one time 
Lalmost despaired of the practicability of such work. Having now, as 
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T have already said, just finished the most exhaustive private inquiry 
of recent years, I must give it as my opinion that there would be 
no impossibility of doing at least as well, and, I trust; even better 
in collecting information as America, or Austria, or Russia. If 
an unofficial person in my position could, with somewhat hurried 
and imperfect preparations, procure over eight hundred individual 
opinions from districts so scattered as to fairly represent the culti- 
vated area of Great Britain, I do not think the new Department of 
Agriculture, when we get it, need despair. The machinery of the 
existing Chambers of Agriculture would in many, though perhaps 
not in all instances, prove valuable for the purpose, and every 
Farmer’s Club and every Agricultural Society might be pressed into 
the service. In some instances you may, no doubt, have refusals to 
help; and Mr. Rankin, member for Leominster, informs me that as 
the result of a recent correspondence with the agricultural chambers, 
he still finds much disinclination on the part of agriculturists to 
make returns of produce; but what public bodies may shrink from 
doing officially and on their own responsibility, the more intelli- 
gent individual members will probably do personally: and I hardly 
think, if approached by the new Department, the agricultural 
organisations of the country would decline to be the medium at 
least to select the proper reporters for each area. The opposition 
to a local examination of statements of yield would not apply to 
their compilation in a wholly independent central office. Great tact 
will of course be necessary in any combination of official and volun- 
tary work, and you must not be discouraged by being told, as I 
have been, that all such investigations are ‘‘ worse than useless,” 
that such questions are “dreaded by many,” as likely to be 
followed by ‘‘increased rents :’”’ not, by the bye, an anticipation 
very common in rural districts in these bad times. In connection 
with any produce inquiry, which cannot well be made till late in 
the November of each year, we might perhaps, at least occasionally, 
have a supplementary return of live stock. The want of a winter 
to compare with our summer census very greatly impedes the cal- 
culations as to the animal produce of our county areas, and such an 
enumeration would help the solution of some of the general meat 
supply difficulties to which I have alluded. Districts of counties 
would of course require to be set out on a very careful and elaborate 
plan, as to soils and class of farming, and the acreage of each sec- 
tion carefully noted; due weight, and no more, being given to each 
case of peculiarity in production that disturbs the average level of 
a county. The work will cost some money no doubt, but I consider 
it would be money well spent, and I trust the matter will be seriously 
entertained by our statistical authorities, and the reproach which I 
have shown attaches to England among other nations in this one 
statistical particular promptly and finally removed. 
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Wilts ......... 32 472 44°65 36°0 41°3 43°3 41°5 
Monmouth 25 aa — ras 34°7 a8. aay 
Somerset...) 32 44-0 ibs a 39°2 41°6 43°5 
Dorset ........ 32 45°0 507 44:7 36°7 43°2 40°7 
Devon ........ 32 37:0 37°0 40°0 41°8 34°6 34°9 
Cornwall...) 40 37°7 45°0 39°2 30°5 46°6 40°4 
Iv. (a.) Northum- ||: : 
(2.) Hae 40 40°77 | 52°8 80:0 30°8 37°2 41‘ 
Durham ....| 36 41:0 36°0 34°7 aaR6 39°3 41°9 
York, N.R. 44 51:0 53°5 43°6 — 47 °4, 44°0 
p  AVSAN. PO 4s 51:0 39°0 39°0 — 36°1 39°2 
(6.) Cumberlnd.| 40 — £2°O 39°0 2s 34:5 37°2 
Westmorld.| 38 34°7 47s 33:0 3an0 38:0 39°8 
Lancashire 40 40:0 L'O 49°3 46°2, 47°2 49°0 
Cheshire ....| 36 41°7 44°0 34:0 43°7 348 38°6 
Derby ........ 36 48:0 40°0 240 40°6 36°0 569 
Stafford ....) 36 40°0 ou — 30°6 37°3 417 
North Wales ........ 38 — ri 36°3 33°97 30:0 33°4 
South Wales ........ 39 ~— 35°0 28:0 32°0 37°4 | 364 
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Taste E.—SCOTLAND. Yield of Grain Crops, in Counties, in Bushels 
wer Acre, at Different Periods. 





Counties. 











Southern Division— 
WIGtOWIN) Siccwessceseerecsees beau 
Kirkcudbright 
DUMMIES ee eceresctenesesce se seees 
FROXD UNS Heed ceeiassscuises sent ooh ssn. 
SBETWECKMeas secu sctetesescsscsbes ves 
Bel Kar kdee vat veocescstaessseeepoeses 
PECDICS  cactnscasesagebasvccsuahackes 
ARREK Ames eae csehh ce ccer ek coves 
Paddington... sweeseseoscechcoxes 
Edinburgh 
MHC O Wis ccasortemccsoss sce cases 
SPCC re ecetes<teaimannas oosecbceuts 
PAIN DANGOIY conse seete eee stee ck carne 
Renfrew 


Pee rer Ces oeesereeessoeeoseseesons 


Bee eeerecscrvreces 


POO eeeroveseressecsccres 


Poe veces es ereroerseeesussees 


Does oerrsesessessesesccesenees 


Clackimantian’ ...50ty.s..e.sb e002. 
Forfar 


Beer see edeoareeecereseasessese 


Porceerssescsssrer serene 


POOH OOO HOSE SS CCC Ceo res OLanKe 
BOOP eo eee seeeaeesseassesccery 


Peco ee ee sesorssessecesssanses 


Pee Pb oeecccrorerseesresvosoos 


ROSS eas acstate see mees ccee oy eae 


Southern Division— 
Wa RLOWI) sudess 6 idcshevessinests ar 
BRIT CUCDETEE LD sccnccessecneeajsse 
WDUMUIES rea eccctrostecdceeesncetes 
ROKDBPER sseccatsesce tee ses fees 
IREMVICK Lead. cadaaseeosesaeras cages 
SSOMEINKU Rk cccedoaaie ie Acc caeetee 
PEGDIGStemr oa ce seee ctosessteeneoes cos 
LE Tei Ssnene Sop near Boas aeeee oe paar 
adding tn isk. ssaracades.bs seen 
Edinburgh 
THUAN GOW) occ chigande<pseehoncawry 
BOCIB NIT 5, cgeat cuits dys cedones waged 
PUT DATEOM! tao c. Soteee eccect acess on 
Kentfrew 


BOPP Ore e eres esse essorsesreneesene 


Pee eoeeesee eesereerrece 


Cee ee erersseesecsscssssses 


Peer meee ees o. aeesesereeeorreaes 


Northern Division— 
TGA Aho te ier, 58 S58 SR pg 2 ed SRC 
AGIMATOBS, rantanteaeoeen ater aoleh van oe 
Clackmmannan  <c..404.25s 00s enn oeee 
Forfar 


Pee eee eer eeererssreeesaeessees 


eee eo eer reese Seeeeseerenrene 


Peer ee reessersceeerssvaesserese 


sete Oe eee eressessreseerseses 


Pee emer errors essen sreeee 




















Wheat. 
Highland | , +3 Highland “Farmer and ‘Chamber 
Society’s e pera Society’s of Agriculture 
Statistics. pts Reports. Journal ” Inquiry. 
20: Y 7 
1857. 1867. 1881. 1882. Aomae 
24 28 18 26 — 
25 26 — — —_ 
26 30 — — — 
26 — — = va 
27 =a 30 a = 
29 = — — _ 
27 os —_ a sed 
37 34 35 35 30 
27 33 26 35 31 
30 32 32 36 30 
31 = m = ea 
28 _ 24. 38 33 
22 31 26 — — 
36 26 20 — — 
29 30 39 os 4 
28 26 24. 32 32 
26 24 ~ 36 29 29 
26 2, ae oe a 
29 0 — — — 
27 29 — 37 35 
Zo — _ 28 29 
24, 16 — — — 
23 —_ — —_ — 
24 29 24 38 32 
30 = oe a — 
24, 29 24 28 32 
32 — _— _ — 
30 27 28 32 35 
27 30 24 27 26 
22 ~ = _ — 
28 _ _— =~ _ 
22 — = Fa, Zhi 
Barley. 
BI 32 32 31 = 
30 35 — 36 32 
29 36 = 40 20 
35 — 28 28 30 
33 us 30 = oa 
3 : 7 —— 7 ming 
33 33 32 40 38 
37 = 28 55 3I 
38 48 36 37 38 
36 36 40 42 42 
34 aa 14 cae = 
33 = 33 387 38 
32 28 28 — az 
36 37 30 oe re 
33 44 44 40 36 
32 35 32 35 30 
31 36 37 35 34 
3t 28 la Sa a 
33 37 48 41 ee 
34. 33 — 38 41 
32 36 39 42 36 
29 — 32 36 34. 
35 37 32 38 32 
2 — 2 a pn: 
= 35 26 34 28 
22 30 320 36 36 
40 32 36 38 40 
23 34 28 28 28 
4 is ae ‘a tes 
af — 32 28 33 
31 — — 40 35 


oO ———SYNmS rr rr reve rr e—_wo 
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Taste E.—_SCOTLAND. Yield of Grain Crops, in Counties —Contd. 
eee 


























Oats. 
Highland | « Farmer” | Highland “Farmer and Chamber 
Counties. Society’s ; Society’s of Agriculture 
Statistics. Inquiry. Reports. Journal” Inquiry. 
1857. 1867. 1881. 1882. hoe 
Southern Division— 
[WH SLOW DI Me ete one ice hs Eocece BI 40 35 36 — 
BCIKewd rien so..ceses seieks teseds 32 51 — 35 32 
1 DXUTTV EN CEY Ae ane eae ere ee 33 42 37 50 35 
ROX ALG Neceeekce se eee), fog. es 39 —_ 29 32 33 
Berwick HaSeAR 39 50 36 == — 
Selkirk ...: 38 38 27 28 25 
IPSS ESipe eats case ee abetetenices 32 389 34 44 40 
MAN AN Kwon kere eee ce sateen, 37 89 43 44 40 
EL AMAIO TONE ce eoeteceskscesiveces 45 53 43 53 48 
CET Tig ae Sanaa at Sone oe 35 47 50 48 ae 
NUNN OW: Peeccscceeee as ontocnacee. 34 — 14 oo =e 
UIPIITI PEE. Pores. eae cees need. 31 as 40 50 45 
IDWMAT LON Basts. cteeseeicst ook 35 36 46 = = 
VGH ING Wake Mes sop wees oe oF 89 4o 36 — 
IAW Merete es seta. cnenede Rae: A he 42, 42 50 44, 42 
UCL gs ey ee oe a 37 47 42 45 45 
Northern Division— 
Rent lipesevscnsanmrsvatencs en be cate 35 43 38 39 38 
INT ORS Heyes etree. cascecot, oF _— —= oa = 
Clackmannan sees 38 28 _ eS ar 
LRCUHBN Dosa, seieee a eased eee 38 46 4S 51 45 
Konicandineeeeenr- ae. eeke eee, 37 37 — 44 43 
INDOCNOCEN com earths ecca rs cbs 23 37 38 40 32 
A ANE Ree yugne aeteaenace ct oas eRe o: 30 — 33 40 38 
Pilg ithcrcs <0 vee eas oecitheec 32 44 36 40 30 
INDIVD er erect ae, 32 — 28 os = 
PAV ENN ERS Iai oe eoncete ce scee: 29 43 33 47 4t 
Na SER en er) cane ae Mae 35 30 33 33 33 
BSGE ee isonn cutee testes tees 35 37 34 42 44 
MOSS eetvisste due coe mop cack Mca 33 39 32 34 32 
Sutherland: pee. eee eee 32 27 = a = 
Caithness ingest ree 29 40 30 28 30 
Orkney and Shetland............ 31 _ 32 32 30 


Taste F.— Yield of Crops in different Geological Areas in England as ascertained by 
the “Farmer” for the Year 1867. 
—— ES es es ee 
































Area. Wheat | Barley. | Oats. | Beans. | Peas. poe aioe Swedes. vole 
sip OF Thee ie Marsh lands, gravel, &c.| 28°0 | 38:0 |s0°2 | 29°5|26°0| 4:0 14°7| 146 | 23°0 
ar.) Dertiary tt, ....:. Crag, sands, clay, &c...| 29°3 | 38°7 |53°0| 29°1]28°0| 63] 16:2 | 14:4 20°4 

111. Cretaceous ....| Chalk, greensand, &c...| 2675 | 39°3 |53°4| 26°8 22°4.|10°2 | 1671 | 16°7 | 21°3 
Iv. Wealden ........ Preity Kent and 2U°T | 28°2 |35°7| 242 )24°4| 3:5| 1077 | 19°4 | 23°0 
v. Oolite & Lias | Clays, sand, &c....... é 23°9| 85°6 143°8| 25°6 j27°1| 44] 17°71 | 184 | 22°9 
ie rine ie ice Wek Newred sandstone, &c..| 23°5 | 33°9 |39°2| 28°4 23°3| 62) -14°7) 15:0 | 233 
Wils Permian’ pe.,..;. Trower do.! 3. Aaa 21°9| 344 |4o°2 | 30°0)18'2| 4:4] 13°2] 151 | 18-4 
‘ {Coal measures, lime- ; : : 5 : : ; : d 
vil. Carboniferous } ane Pee ; es \ 25°9| 35°3 |42°1 | 805 |19°3 | 5°8| 17°71 | 19°2 | 18% 
IX. Devonian........ Old red sandstone, &c.| 21°0| 29°6 [34:8] — |160| 3:9 18°3| 186 | 181 
xX. Silurian and . : : : ; : ; ; . 
Oambiian } Slate and granite ........ 22°6| 27°2 |32°8| 25°0|20'0| 5:0] 13°4| 15°4 14°2 
English Reports re- 
Appendix ........ SN ceived too late to¢] 27°2| 37°0 |42°8| 28°8|30°8| 5-6] 14°6| 17°6 25°1 
PEOUD \P asus gees? 
Wales _........ ea ee oe 21°9| 28°2 |27°9| — |20°0| 60] 16:71 16°7 | 19% 








——Uooe | OO | | - | | 


Mean ofaboveaverages | 24°4| 33°7 |41°2| 27°7 22°9 53 15°1| 16°9 | 20°0 


Counties. 





COC eee meee rereneeeassenes 


Pere ere were ecesseseessene® 


Sameer rete sereceerseeessere: 


' Norfolk 
Lincoln 


Pee eeeccsocoeserereees 
Pee e enews erossoseuses 


Oereeee. 


Coe eeereeesereseessereesere- 


Pe eewesereeseereseeeeseeress 


Cerro eeeeeeeecceesenesesees: 


TE soc. sa-cecccssccoeseeadts. 
SG ee 
Northampton ............... 
MV ALWICK .............cccocccsess 
Oxford 
Bucks 


Pee eeersree. ceeesesaees 
S Seb erwerecrreseesesenseces 


Pee eoseerscereseese 


Shropshire 
Worcester ..........0..0000- 
MEOTCLON :..........cccccceeseee 
Gloucester 


Wilts 


Coe ererereeereccne: 
Pere ee ee ereareoesseeesesons 


Pe eeorecovcssecesee: 


ES ene eee 
ee ee 


Northumberland 
MPMPHAM «.........c.cecceeesess. 
York (N. Riding) ....... 
York (W. Riding)........ 


Cumberland 

Westmorland 
Lancashire 
Cheshire 
Derb 


Oeeeree 


Oooo rer eeresoee 
Pee rerrersrenes 
Peete ewer erererones 
Peete eee ereroresoreeees 
Steet eee ee ees eeeeneseresees 


Pee eee eee eeseesseees 


Mean of Geological 
ME oon osacvatees 





I. 


II. 


Drift.| Tertiary. 








Trio rv: v. vi. | VIL. 
Creta- | Weal-| Oolite Trias Per- 
ceous. | den. and mian 
Lias. 
29 ae — ell Wane 
26 )}—| — |—]— 
26 |—|] — |—]— 
2 ee 
26 a 26 — | — 
27 20 —- |}—|— 
ke 21 ee eee he 
por ON | aoe 27 set | ie 
aly es a3 92 | — 
a oe = ee ae 
pectic) ree Like Of i. 
28 Sl ee E 239 lec ae 
reap | ommend 
16 Set ment | Fate fh Caton 
— — 25 — —- 
2 24 a ee 
— |— 17 18 | 16 
pe fee een | BAP a3 
—=5 1 20 22°) — 
tees a a GZ aa 
re pias Oh ae 
ee ee eke eT 6 
Sy eee a te | 
a a Oty 
25°4 |20°5| 23°5 |24°8| 20°8 











VIII. 
Carbon- 


.| iferous. 
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Taste G. —Counties represented in the different Geological Areas of the above Inquiry. 
Sen! |RSS Pa RT TS 








IX. x. Maas 
Devonian.| SUNTian of 
and 
Cambrian County. 
pare Be 29°5 
at ai 27°5 
= — 30°0 
oS = 26°0 
== — 30°0 
= =——— 24°0 
== —_ 2150 
Ch ras 273 
ih aa 25°7 
PT aa 330 
= — Zs 
FH = 20°0 
eF aia 25°5 
ore oa 2230 
= — 310 
= — 20°0 
== — 24°0 
— —— 26°0 
— — 23°0 
rear ay: 25°5 
se — 2270 
—_ 23°0 
21 25 23°0 
ae — 226 
— — 16°0 
— a 25°0 
_ -—— 24°0 
20 19 18°3 
1 ee — LQ 
— _— 28°0 
— —— 220% 
— — Pa KS) 
= = 26°0 
— — 24°0 
a ee 16°5 
36 = 34°5 
= ass 370 
= — 24°0 
— —_ 2026 
23°5 22 — 


Note.—The means of the several geological districts when worked out as in this table, on the 
average of the counties named as furnishing reports in each class, will not. exactly agree with the 
means as worked out in the foregoing table, in which an average of the whole reporis frum each 


geological area is striking. The arithmetical mean of the ten areas thus avera 


ged stands at 24°3 as 


against 24°4 in the other table. ‘'I'o the mean of each county no great importance can be attached ; 
a8 the number of reports in many cases is insufficient. 
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Tarte H.—Showing the (1) Total Cultivated Area; (2) the Total Acreage 
of all Corn Crops, and of Wheat, Barley, and Oats in each County in 
England, on the Average of the Ten Years 1872-81. 














Total 
Cultivated 

Area. 

Acres. 
LL 02) ae Reenter 2.4525 3,999 
EVV TAGS cies one soc rineeee 2,715,858 
PSCOLRAN “F0ccpesen er: 4,649,925 
Total—Great Britain} 31,619,782 

BUSS ORLTGTEL Co sn0s0. ocrskooseece: 258,242 - 

Berks > SabnchacasoneUuAgaocasc 372,053 
BIN iis. codvcdescnpans es 402,056 
U/avd 3) SOA Seer OEE 482,946 
Chester: <...0.c6..05ss0c0000 525,589 
Cermavalll.--5escsosn.000i%s 532,391 
Cumberland _.......... 556,030 
DOREY She rac. rhbiins joes 8 504,682 
UB ie, ging ACen ae 1,107,665 
DOP BCE Biles. doeniedss 478,149 
WET ee RR se 411,379 
BUBSOS \checsovduxi see Bieneces 824,151 
Gloucester saestiense 647,783 
PUGS. 2. oosper pat cests, 401,673 
PTGTOLORG « csarcesottieascse. 437,440 
URIS) ns ae COR Pe aw 
MARITIUS. Legtescises, verte Wee 208,881 
SR A SEAS te 2 A 433,262 
Lameaster s..i...1..0. 465,098 
MIOLCESLET caver aevuehe 470,175 
A AMGOIN Hides gccs.ter8 1,478,740 
Middlesex: J5is..-4.00160 116,590 
Monmouth ..is.0ce.caee 233,640 
BNOTTOLER Atcaks Mex dlie. of nal) OF 2j078 
Northampton............ 557,049 
Northumberland .... 688,761 
INGLES. ties cet om ncovsial-oakee. 446,452 
Ober 1 o..iciensqeson dee 414,968 
abla ng’ i hbaciadees ae 85,644 
PSAP hes! ei cenaicae owe 698,399 
Somerset....c2sseae.ssts 837,391 
BAELOLG:, .6s.cerssseuien oes 594,336 
TOL To wcvede saan dee 768,869 
BUPIOV iencinersninerde view, 298,402 
SELLE GS os iliac nas sera 659,722 
WoarwiGk oF Aen bss.. 486,318 
Westmorland............. 24.1,14G 
AY IRUL EBS Rs Laie onl ahi 745,836 
Worcester’ ..............0 393,984 
Yorks., E. Riding .... 670,554 
pe pele... 831,276 


7 Weeding 2.1 “1.170.003 





Total 
Corn 
Crops. 





Acres. 
7,304,558 

505,440 
1,409,699 


9,219,697 


115,136 
146,385 
132,450 
257,615 
82,613 
143,820 
97,119 
70,293 
287,867 
111,875 
93,269 
404,127 
172,062 
253,406 
106,766 
147,029 
99,280 
239,137 
101,196 
104,770 
622,079 
18,759 
38,387 
451,806 
179,265 
134,914 
157,863 
163,938 
26,275 
168,722 
142,547 
115,258 
382,810 
95,472 
204,651 
142,693 
20,257 
217,833 
118,317 
278,514 
220,199 
237,860 























Oats. 


Acres. 
1,466,677 

240,049 
1,018,151 








2,444,723 |2,724,877 





Wheat. Barley. 

Acres. Acres. 
3,006,716 | 2,030,143 
104,373 152,479 
93,962 262,101 

35205,052 

50,376 32,089 
59,376 | 89,612 
54,613 29,769 
125,079 64,173 
27,849 3,293 
47,369 | 52,197 
18,565 7,989 
26,695 14,063 
118,330 75,385 
42,643 39,394 
34,010 19,466 
177,390 113,697 
87,550 42,403 
105,231 62,667 
55,476 | 22,838 
61,353 46,114 
44,948 | 25,064 
100,283 46,092 
39,779 10,113 
395729 31,925 
ZOL79T 184,060 
8,04 3 2,448 
18,018 10,260 
194,407 194,704 
745973 57,219 
28,191 40,231 
68,121 49,467 
59,808 54,061 
9,216 11,195 
77,623 53,462 
69,180 33,617 
49,156 28,884 
146,791 147,883 
41,039 17,401 
94,465 22,600 
68,603 27,790 
1,381 2,641 
92,602 67,230 
61,558 19,990 
103,715 73,056 
61,399 77,332 
88,617 76,108 





10,170 
26,977 
25577% 
345495 
45,959 
44,031 
69,505 
26,855 
99,957 
22,108 
35,442 
39,823 
18,477 
66,804 
12,971 
25,697 
11,653 
51,098 
53,799 
21,498 
975525 

4,903 

8,223 
29,596 
20,079 
59,637 
21,612 
25,267 

3,711 
26,434 
22,029 
29,639 
15,239 
25,780 
65,608 
16,744 
16,010 
36,011 

8,445 
76,734 
67,154 
56,706 
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TaBLE I.—Percentage of Cultivated Area occupied on the average of the 
Ten Years 1872-81, by— 





Rye. 
an Wheat. Barley. Oats. eae) 





Syke Peas. 

Banglandscccccatnaheceetsecere: 30712 | 12-4 8°37 6:05 3°30 
OW lee oh town eee ak ae 18°61 3°85 5°61 8°84 O°31 
DCO ManUy ct min ae Nee 30°31 202° | 5°63 | 21°90 0°76 
Total—Great Britain ........ 29°16 | 10°14 073 8°61 2°68 

leyety wate Luekae ep andl Sond tok Mu pedhs herhaey 44°58 19°50 12°42 3°93 8°70 
eps REF, BN Ss Ce 39°34 15°96 10°65 7°25 5°48 
PNICIM ai PIAS ioct. Aeidieeie.ssbktne.: 32°94 | 13°58 7°40 6°41 5°55 
SAND sadn CSR Surg cant Wrasse 53°34 25°90 13°29 7°14 1°05 
OLS 5 a rt UN ee See TOR KG e: 5°30 0°63 8°74 4OL 
WET W Ee 8 es ooasn v8 on tebe: seeaees 27°01 8:90 9°80 O20 oly Oe 
LeLse a baves LE. (a Uber I pM aa | 17°46 3°34 1°43 12°50 O'19 
Dyk hd: eR eR at ot dR Oe 13°93 5:29 2°79 5°32 0°53 
tS IE PADRE Coa ha baa Eee ae 25°99 10°68 6°81 8:21 0°29 
DD Me nig EN ace sea ng aed d 23°40 8:92 8°24 462 1°62 
EP TERI choke eee nek = 23°70 8:27 4°93 8°62 1°08 
ECE ASS AIMEE Seni EA bona 49-04 21°52 13°80 4°83 8°89 
PANG GCOR GOR? Fa ccpces ns ihescghdancecsses betes 26°56 13°51 6°55 2°85 3°65 
“EA CER Ae | NAR & Bile fe dp ha at 8 A 36°11 15°00 8°93 952 2°66 
BeePCTAMOlS ue SS gost tee tsi 24°40 12°68 ey? 2°96 3°54 
PMR ee A ect or, 0h aed acd tenn’ 43°60 18°20 13°64 7°62 avi 
eine he yn Paes none 47°53 21°52 12°Co 5°58 8°43 
SSE iil ERR NY oA es 32°6% 13°67 6°29 6°97 5°68 
PMRICASTOT Cie cacao ae at. ¥3°22 4°01 B°32 7°03 0°86 
ECO Ops tA? NE alee bide. vote 22°28 8°45 6°79 4°57 2°47 
Weatieolm), Skies hoses. was ec. 42°07 19°05 12°45 6°60 3°94 
1 TRGB ESS: 7 I a ep te 1 EDIE 6°90 2°10 420 2°90 
BPONOIOULL OA Aue tke OS 16°43 GIL hy 4°49 3°52 o'81 
Tg 20a cap 4 Meena ih A ali Ie 42°14 18°14 18°16 2-76 3°08 
PVOTU UATITICOM es cc capercnseerescowees bey, 13°46 10°27 3°60 4°85 
Northumberland o.........ccceseenees 19°60 | 4°10 5°84 8°65 0°56 
Cattge se ese sare iitay. pond. 35°36 15°26 11°08 4°84, 4°18 
Ne NP Pe TERRES oe RY SOT 39°50 14°43 13°03 6°09 5°95 
Rutland ............ HR ee Oe BRS 30°68 10°76 13°07 4°34, 253 
LLY) 1 ge Oi gee UTR A GRE abe ee 24°16 11°12 4°66 3°78 1°66 
ois ala Tay ABM behave se oe) BAL ee 17°02 8°26 4°01 2°63 2°12 
pyPaT Ome Bie Tha lala atinction.! 19°40 8:27 4°86 5°00 1°28 
PERU ETS a a hE aed Se  oxs 49°79 19:10 19°23 1:98 9°48 
RR Ret laroe sa detgh oh an nnigan col teccd |. 32°09 13°75 5°83 8°64 3°78 
STLIOES elt OR ella’ oc IR ht a klk RR TL O2 14°31 ye 9°95 3°34 
1p ag 00) aor thse rad ih Si i i al 29°34 14°11 57% 3°44 6°08 
PVPOSEANOPIAILOR J. tsiiedacetwiteet aise on 8°40 56 I°IO 6°64, oh Ke) 
Walia tt. 2 Uta ee td. da, 29°20 12°41 g'OI 4°83 2°95 
WomCenbbrh) sci. gticcttinied-<dent de 30°03 15°63 5°07 2:14 71g 
SOE RL HORA ETS Bean a Seal 41°53 15°47 | 10°89 11°44, 3°92 
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Discussion on MAsorn CRAIGIE’S PAPER. 


Mr. W. J. Harris said he was glad that Major Craigie had referred 
to the estimate of the value of British agricultural produce made 
by Sir James Caird for the Royal Agricultural Society in 1878, 
and he wished that Major Craigie had found time to have supple- 
mented his most valuable paper with a fresh estimate of his own 
making. Although he considered that the individual items were 
pretty correctly valued at the time by Sir James Caird, yet he 
regarded them as giving a result wanting in correctness when 
taken collectively. Major Craigie had hinted that the results of 
Sir J. Caird’s calculations did not agree witr his own, and it 
must be evident to all that it was a most incorrect plan to take the 
value of each agricultural product alone, and then to add them — 
all together, without considering what became of the different 
articles before they were ultimately sold. Agriculture was in 
truth a manufacture, and before meat could be produced a certain 
number of other articles must be used to produce it. And not 
only were large quantities of our own corn and hay crops used foi 
this purpose, but also a number of foreign materials were bought 
by farmers and used in like manner. None of these things had 
been taken into account by Sir J. Caird, but he had just valued the 
total quantity of meat sold as being the production of our own 
soil. He must admit that there were likewise some items on the 
other side which Sir J. Caird might properly have added to his 
estimate. Major Craigie had already mentioned poultry as one of 
these omissions, and the number of horses which our farmers sold 
every year for non-agricultural purposes must be taken as another. 
He believed that this latter amount might be approximately arrived 
at by taking the number of non-agricultural horses existing in the 
United Kingdom, and giving them an average life of about seven 
years from the date of their purchase. If this estimate of their 
average life were correct, the number sold could be easily arrived at, 
and he imagined it would exceed 100,000—worth, possibly, 4 million 
pounds. As to the horses used in agriculture, they could not be 
reckoned as any gain, as they were necessary to the business, and 
their purchase or breeding and keep formed part of the expenses of 
agriculture. The only reliable estimate of the produce of British 
agriculture would be derived from what the farmers actually had 
for sale. The total estimate of Sir James Caird amounted to 
260 million pounds for the three kingdoms, but judging by the 
Gazette returns it was evident that farmers had very few oats for 
sale. It was, therefore, quite evident that the oat crop could not 
be valued as an asset at one-fifth part of its produce. The same 
observation would apply to barley. He did not believe that more 
than half the barley crop was sold, or that more than four-fifths of 
the potato crop was sold. He very much doubted whether the total 
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production of the United Kingdom was so much as 200 million 
pounds, or for England and Wales alone more than 140 million 
pounds. Taking this latter figure as the production of England 
and Wales alone, would give us the means of ascertaining pretty 
correctly the proportion which the burdens of agriculture bore to 
what the agriculturist had to sell. Including tithes, imperial taxa- 
tion, and local rates, the burdens on agriculture in England and 
Wales amounted to about 14 million pounds per annum, or about 
1o per cent. on the receipts. It therefore appeared to him that 
notwithstanding our system of free trade which many so much 
admired, we were in fact protectionists against ourselves in the 
matter of agriculture. It was maintained by some that tithes were 
a charge on the landowner, and so they might be now, but it was 
not so before the repeal of the corn laws. Before the commutation 
in 1836, if anyone took a piece of uncultivated land, there was no 
tithe belonging to it at all, but directly he cultivated it he was 
tithed according to the produce, and in selling the produce he had 
to calculate the tithe and all other burdens as part of the cost. 
Since the repeal of the corn laws, all these charges had been 
gradually transferred from the consumer to the producer. Before 
then prices would be fixed by the process of competition of 
farmers among themselves; but since then the price had heen 
fixed by competition with the American farmers, who had no 
tithes and very small taxes to pay; therefore Hnglishmen were 
handicapped to this extent. Moreover, the American agriculturist 
farmed with a view to exhaust his soil, and then move on, but 
land here was farmed with a view to maintain its fertility. As 
Major Craigie told us, the yield of corn per acre at the commence- 
ment of this century was less than now, which showed conclusively 
that it had been managed on principles which maintained its 
producing value. Mr. Chamberlain had admitted that agriculture 
was our most important manufacturing industry. As a natural 
sequence he must admit that the land was the raw material, and 
it seemed quite absurd with the free trade notions which were 
generally held here that the raw material should be taxed at all. 
It was said that all abatements would go to the landlords; but he 
thought this an unreasonable supposition, unless it could be proved 
that agriculture was in a very prosperous state, and then probably 
landlords might be able to gain some benefit from the remission of 
taxes. As it was, the labourers and tenants would both claim to 
live differently to what they had done in the past before the land- 
lord would receive any benefit. Rent simply meant the interest of 
money laid out in buildings, draining, fencing, and other operations 
with a certain prairie value added, which varied with the quality of 
the land. He knew of hundreds of farms which could not now be 
produced at to-day’s price of labour for the capitalised value of the 
rent, let alone any value for the land itself. A month or two 
since a farm of nearly 500 acres, situated in the West of England 
(which he knew very well), was sold at four and three quarter 
times the tithe multiplied by thirty years’ purchase. In 1842 the 
same farm had been sold for seven times the tithe multiplied by 
thirty years’ purchase. Soon after 1842 the rent had been raised 
VOL. XLYI. PART I. bs 
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to eight, times the tithe. The farm had been tenanted by one 
family for over one hundred years. In 1879 their lease came to 
an end, and they left the farm, and it had recently been sold 
at the very low price he had mentioned. This showed how very 
unfairly a fixed charge fell on land. He did not wish to argue 
against the Hstablished Church receiving her legal revenues, but 
he. could not see why this one industry should bear the brunt of it. 
Foreign competition had only gradually produced these results, 
firstly, the Crimean war had interfered with Russian supplies, 
and, secondly, the American civil war had prevented the full 
development of their productive forces for many years; but now 
the competition was upon us in all its force for corn, and he 
ventured to predict that before long it would be equally severe in 
regard to meat, or perhaps more so. Looking at results for the 
last twenty years, it would be interesting to note the decline in 
prices. Thus in 1860-62, the average price of wheat was 54s. Lod.; 
of barley, 33s. 5d.; and of oats, 23s. 7d.; while for the three years 
comprised in 1880-82, the average prices were as follows :—wheat, 
448. 11d.; barley, 32s. 1d.; and oats, 22s. 3d.: so that there had 
been a very important decline in all three articles, showing that 
the burdens on agriculture had been shifted from the consumer to 
the producer. He maintained that prosperity would not return to 
agriculture until there was an entire revolution in the incidence of 
taxation. It had been recommended that farmers should turn 
their land into pasture, but however much landlords might think 
this to their own interests, he believed that such a proceeding was 
bad for the country, as it reduced by one-half our producing 
power; and moreover, when poor land was treated in this way, it 
was apt to increase the tendency to liver fluke among the sheep 
pastured upon it, This disease, as all knew, had been a great 
scourge for many years past. 


Mr. Crarze Sewett Reap said the previous speaker had quite 
astonished him by the doctrines which he had advanced, which 
savoured more of a farmer’s club than this learned Society. He 
considered that free trade had nothing whatever to do with the 
alteration of the tithes, which were commuted some twelve or 
fourteen years previously. If legitimate estimates of the yield of 
grain and the produce of meat and wool could be obtained, they 
would be exceedingly useful. Suppose he (Mr. Read) grew on an 
average 200 acres of wheat a year. In the year 1874 he had 
6 quarters an acre all round; in the years 1879 to 1881 the produce 
was only 35 quarters. In some exceptional years he might increase 
the quantity by 30 acres or decrease it by 30 acres, and the result 
between the greatest amount of acreage, estimating the average 
yield at 4 quarters, and the smallest amount of acreage, would be 
something like 240 quarters, whereas the difference between a very 
good crop and a very bad crop, even in a light land county, would 
be something lke 500 quarters. A good reliable estimate of the 
yield was therefore really a matter of more importance than the 
variety of area under crops in different years. What had been said 
by the last speaker with regard to the produce of arable as com- 
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pared with pasture land, referred more to the eastern and corn 
growing districts than to the western and some of the midland 
districts. No doubt in Norfolk an acre of arable land would yield 
double the quantity of produce than an acre of grass land would 
do, but at the same time if the farmers there found it more profit- 
able to produce the lesser quantity, the country had no business to 
say to them, “ You ought to grow corn;” they must grow what 
they could sell, even if it was a loss to the nation, provided it was 
the best thing for themselves. It was generally supposed that 
acreage statistics were very accurate, and he believed they were 
fairly so, but from a rather extensive knowledge of the collection of 
such statistics in a district where there was a great number of small 
farmers, he could say that the difference in the way in which farmers 
filled up the returns was somewhat remarkable. A good many 
guesses were made at the acreage of corn and other crops, and 
there were different methods of calculation adopted even by people 
who were supposed to know much better. For instance, he had 
known farmers go to the schedule which was generally attached to 
the lease, take the number of acres of the different fields, add them 
up, and say, “There is so much wheat and so much barley,” forgetting 
the fact that in all probability that acreage represented, in small 
enclosures, from 10 to 15 per cent. more than the actual acreage that 
was under crops in consequence of roads, fences, and ditches, being 
included, and so on. On the other hand, some small farmers would 
take their fields of 10, 6, and 4 acres, add them together, and make 
them 20 acres, whereas in all probability if the-different quantities 
had been accurately ascertained, the 10, 6, and 4 acres would make 
21 or even 22 acres. ‘There was therefore a difficulty at arriving at 
an exact acreage. He hoped that that would be gradually overcome 
by a more intelligent view being taken by farmers in making up 
their returns. It was quite true that a check had been given to 
the advance of production by the unremunerative crops of the last 
few years. Up to 1870 or 1874 agriculture prospered pretty fairly, 
but since then the country had passed through such a period of 
depression that the average yield was greatly diminished, and he 
feared that it would continue to diminish. Good seasons would no 
doubt come again, but farmers might not be in a position to take 
advantage of them. The land was not now ina state to produce 
its former good crops. The farming interest was now so poor and 
the land so foul, that come what may, no very great crop of corn 
could be grown in England for many years to come. 


Mr. 8. B. L. Druce joined with Major Craigie in expressing his 
reoret that the statistical information which the Royal Commission 
had afforded was not more complete and comprehensive than it is. 
So far as the Assistant Commissioners for England, of whom he 
was one, were concerned, they met together and arranged two tables, 
by the first of which they hoped to obtain accurate statistical infor- 
mation of the average production of wheat, barley, oats, peas, beans, 
hay, straw, roots, including potatoes, flax, and hops. By the second 
table they hoped to obtain the cost of the production of each crop. 
He was happy to say that from some parts of his uae which 
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comprised fifteen eastern and eastern-midland counties, he received 
very complete and accurate returns, but the whole of them were not 
printed in the reports, and therefore the statistical results of the 
inquiry were not so comprehensive as they might have been. When 
Major Craigie showed him the returns he had taken out from the 
published reports he (the speaker) was astonished, and saw at once 
that the results were wrong as applied to several of his counties. 
He immediately applied himself to the inspection of his manuscript 
returns, and he found that many of them had not been printed in 
the published reports. From the largest county included in his 
district, namely Lincolnshire, he received a great number of returns 
both of the production of the crops and of the cost of their produc- 
tion. From Suffolk and Cambridge he also had a fair number, but 
from Derbyshire he had only about four returns. The difficulty 
lay in getting the returns from the smaller farmers. Now-a-days 
the large farmers conducted their farms as men of business con- 
ducted their businesses. Some of them kept not only good books 
and good accounts, but a clerk or a well instructed bailiff or assistant 
to do the tabulating for them ; but an ordinary farmer, who was often 
not very well educated, and who was out in the fields all day long, 
was too tired at night to make the returns, and perhaps scarcely 
‘able to make them, however simple they might be. Even within 
the last year or two farmers had said to him, “ What is the good of 
making returns; they do no good to me?” and others had said, “It » 
is only a dodge to put up our rents, or to raise the taxes and rates.” 
In this respect, however, he thought matters were decidedly improv- 
ing, but still too much reliance must not be placed on the agricultural 
returns for some years to come. 


Mr. Epmunp J. Morrat, European agent of the United States 
Department of Agriculture, said that in America, where the prices 
were affected by dealings in “futures” and by “ corners,” it was 
most important that accurate agricultural returns should be 
obtained. For that purpose the Government some years ago 
established an Agricultural Bureau of Statistics. The work had 
progressed slowly, but year by year Congress saw the necessity of 
it, and last year an appropriation of 16,000/. was given towards it. 
The States were accurately mapped out; every correspondent in a 
particular county was known, and so they knew to whom to apply 
for every information that was required. The reports were made 
monthly, printed slips being sent out to the correspondents con- 
taining minute directions as to how to proceed with regard to 
particular crops in the neighbourhoods. They now had 3,000 
correspondents, and for special crops like cotton, probably 400 or 
500 made their report regularly on a particular day. When the 
reports were received, a large number of skilled clerks at once 
digested their contents, which were afterwards published. Of course 
they claimed no nearer approach to accuracy in these matters than 
could be secured anywhere else with the same amount of care and 
labour. For his own part he never believed that statistics were 
specially accurate simply because they happened to be baptised 
** official.” 
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Mr. Criare Sewett Reap asked if the correspondents were 
remunerated in any way in the United States. 


Mr. Morrar said they received seeds from the fexperimental 
farms and all the agricultural publications of the Government.. 
The only correspondents paid were the lately appointed special 
State agents. 


Mr. H. Moncruirr Pavt, before making any comments on the: 
interesting paper which Major Craigie had read, desired to offer a 
few observations on the remarks which had fallen from his friend 
Mr. Harris. The freight and charges on shipments of wheat from: 
other countries to England were a sufficient protection to British 
farmers without levying any duties on imported wheats. The 
exhaustion of the soil to which allusion had been made was a 
natural consequence in all new countries of overtasking the powers 
of virgin soil, which was too frequently regarded as being practically 
inexhaustible. The production of wheat in Russia had not perma- 
nently declined since the Crimean war, it simply ebbed and flowed 
like that of other countries. In proof of this-it might be stated that 
while in the year 1878 wheat and wheat flour to the extent of 
2,084,522 quarters were imported from Russia into Great Britain ; in 
1882 there were 2,208,699) quarters ; but midway between 1878 and 
1882 the importations dropped to’ 664,640 quarters. Mr. Harris 
had remarked that the burden of taxation had been shifted in: 
England from the consumers to the producers in consequence of the 
adoption of free trade; but the fact was that the producers were 
themselves consumers of a. great many articles which in consequence 
of free trade they could obtain: at lower prices in common with the 
other inhabitants of the country; so that while they appeared to lose 
with the left hand they gained much more with the right.. He did 
not agree with Mr. Harris that the turning of arable into pasture: 
land was the cause of an increase of disease amongsheep.. Fluke: 
and kindred diseases: depended first on the geological: formation, and’ 
secondly upon the seasons.. If the geological formation were such 
as to produce a saline: soil there would be no disease.. As-a prac- 
tical instance, he might add that on much of the pastural land m 
Australia sheep had been kept constantly on it for years and years 
without any sign of disease, whether the season was: weti or dry. 
Having regard to the reason assigned by Major Craigie for his 
inability to complete the various sections of his paper, it would nob 
be fair to criticise it too closely. Turning however to what had 
been said about the: records in the colonies. ef agricultural and 
pastural statistics, he would simply say that in such cases the 
statistics were freely given ; they were regarded as an advertisement 
of what could be done there, and therefore there was no reticence 
on the part of farmers in giving the returns. Besides this, in many 
of the Australian colonies a tax was laid upon the occupiers or 
tenants of Government lands in proportion to the stock it carried, 
and therefore of necessity stock returns must be made year by year 
by the squatters. He thought Major Craigie was perfectly right 
in the remarks he made when dealing with the relative importance 
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of wheat as compared with other cereals. Where in Great Britain 
wheat was chiefly grown, it was because the climatic influences were 
there most favourable. In many places in Scotland where wheat 
was formerly cultivated it was not grown now because it does not 
pay, and it was found much more profitable to give attention to 
other crops. The higher the latitude at which wheat could be: 
grown the better, provided there was plenty of sun-and not too 
much rain, and this position was justly established in the diagrams 
exhibited that’evening. He had gathered some independent statistics 
from various sources with regard to British wool, and he found that 
his figures were very much in accord with those of Major Craigie. 
His calculation was that the home clip of wool in the year 1876 was 
155,800,000 lbs., the product of 28,182,951 sheep, or an average of 
5°52 lbs. per head chpped. In 1882 130 million lbs. were clipped 
from 24,318,778 sheep, or an average of rather less than 5°34 lbs. 
per head. Thus in seven years the home clip had decreased 
25,800,000 lbs., and the sheep nearly 4 millions. The peculiarity 
with regard to this result was that while there had been a decrease 
in the clip, there had been an actual increase in the exports of the 
home wool during the period under review. Thus in the year 1876, 
according te the customs returns, the exports were 9,823,176 lbs., 
while in 1882 they were 13,879,200 lbs., or an increase of 4,056,024 
lbs. This increase was caused by the continued depression of trade 
in the Bradford district, in consequence of which the domestic wool 
‘had been ‘taken more freely by foreign manufacturers. In treating 
of foreign produce statistics, Major Craigie had not dealt with 
colonial statistics, but he would commend to his notice Mr. Hayter’s 
“* Statistical Handbook of Victoria,” in which were included those 
relating to the other Australian colonies and New Zealand. Those 
colonies had in 1881 74 million sheep, and 7 million acres of land 
under cultivation, of which 3,392,c00o acres were under wheat, 
producing nearly 4 million quarters, and were'therefore, he thought, 
entitled to finda place in the paper before it became incorporated 
an the Journal of the Society. 


Mr. S. Bourne said it was impossible to overestimate the 
advantage of these statistics, even though they were not absolutely 
accurate. The great value of such information was comparative, 
and though any particular year might net be exactly correct, yet 
unless there was reason to suppose that the other years with which 
it was compared varied in ‘the extent of inaccuracy, the value of 
the statistics was exceedingly great. Still, the proper course was 
not to resist improvements, because they rendered comparison 
difficult, but to make allowances for inaccuracies when dealing 
with the facts brought before them. He trusted that Major 
Craigie’s paper, coupled with the remarks as to the appointment 
of a minister of agriculture, would have some effect in increasing 
the amount of information upon the points dealt with in the paper. 
England had now no alternative but to go on with free trade, 
because with such a growing population an increased amount of 
food was required, and if it was not grown at home it must be 
obtained from abroad. .The increased population could not be 
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profitably employed in the cultivation of the soil, and if retained in 
the country at all they must engage in the manufacture of articles 
to be sold abroad. The imports of foreign food during the past 
year compared with those of last year, showed some facts which 
bore very much on the importance of obtaining information with 
regard to what was taking place at home. The importation of the 
principal articles of animal food in the last year amounted to 
44 million pounds in value, which was 3,500,000/. below the 
importation of the previous year. This bore out the argument 
that there was a difficulty in the importation of meat from abroad, 
which drove the agriculturist at home to the production of meat. 
If such a production was more profitable to the agriculturist than 
corn, it could not be injurious to the prosperity of the country. 
Concurrently with the diminution of the value of imported food 
there had been an increase in the cost of it; so that the real 
diminution, if estimated according to the quantity, was fully equal 
to 10 per cent. Side by side with that there had been an increase 
of 5 million pounds in the importation of vegetable food, or an 
increase of 5 per cent. No doubt this arose in a great measure 
from the deficiency in the American crop of Indian corn. That 
also explained the great increase in the production of barley and 
oats, which supplied the place of Indian corn in feeding stock. 


Mr. Srewart (J.P. for Banffshire) said that he owned a 
moderate extent of land in one of the northern states of America, 
the ploughing alone of which was easier than that of most grass. 
land in England, giving the American farmera great advantage 
over his English competitor, even though the question of taxation 
was entirely left out. But under the head of taxation the British 
farmer was most severely handicapped, for the land burdens were 
excessively heavy. As regards freights, it was a remarkable 
circumstance that within a few miles of a railway station in Kent 
there was a considerable district of good wheat land, but the 
charges for carrying the wheat to the London market were actually 
greater than those to bring the wheat from Chicago. When the 
incidence of taxation on land was spoken of, it should be remembered 
that when heavy burdens were put on a fertile district in a rich 
parish they did not form a very large amount, proportionately, of 
the rental or produce of that parish ; but in the poorer districts of 
Scotland they were enormous, and had the effect of driving the 
land out of arable cultivation into grass, which was neither good 
for the employment of the labouring classes nor for the general 
production of the country. A large rate on a poor district fell 
with crushing severity, while in a rich district it was a comparatively 
trifling matter. Two-fifths of the farmers of Haddingtonshire had 
migrated to Ireland in the last few years, and Lord Elcho had 
stated that in one parish the school rates alone were something 
like 1s. 10d. in the pound, while in another parish in the same 
county they only amounted to afew pence. It was a rich parish 
in which those rates were small, and a poor parish in which they 
were heavy. The confusion about tithes being or not being a 
burden on the land arose from the fact that people made too many 
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distinctions between occupier and landowner. In his opinion, it 
was the cost of the produce which was enhanced by these burdens, 
so that that question did not enter into the matter. Hven sup- 
posing there were no tenant farmers at all, whatever the theory 
might be, practically, if a man could grow wheat at 40s. a quarter 
and his tithe was t/. per acre, it was perfectly certain that if that 
burden were removed or equalised he could grow the wheat at a 
corresponding reduction. He had been greatly disappointed by the 
return from investments in land improvements, and he remembered 
the late Mr. McCombie saying it might have been well for Aber- 
deenshire in these days if it had not been so much “improved.” 
The outlay thus incurred had been unremunerative, and resulted in 
heavy losses. 


Mr. Watrorp considered that the time had now arrived when 
the word “grain”’ should be used instead of ‘‘corn.” The latter 
word had now come to have a distinct meaning, viz., Indian corn, 
and great confusion sometimes arose from the more general use of 
the word. Grain comprehended all cereals, and was a better word. 
He would defer at that late hour some other observations he had 
intended to make, merely remarking that in the United States he 
had always found amongst the farmers an intelligent appreciation 
of the uses of statistics. 


The PRESIDENT, in proposing a vote of thanks to Major Craigie, 
said there could be no doubt whatever of the extreme value of the 
results that gentleman had placed before the Society. Students of 
the subject had now got the materials in a very compact shape, and 
no doubt for many years to come the paper would be referred to 
by investigators. He wished to echo what Mr. Druce and Major 
Craigie had said when they expressed their regret that the Royal 
Commission on Agriculture had not made a fuller use of the 
statistical materials which were placed before them. Considering 
what the assistant commissioners had done, something ought to 
have been done in the way of giving a summary of the results as 
to what the normal production of agriculture in this country was, 
and, as far as possible, the deterioration which had taken place in 
the years of depression. The materials existed, and it would have 
been worth while to spend a good deal of money in working them 
up. Mr. Sewell Read made some remarks upon the comparative 
value of returns of produce as compared with returns of acreage, 
which were extremely important, and ought to be very carefully 
considered. Some foreign countries thought that a census of 
agriculture at distant periods, supplemented by returns of produce, 
was the most convenient way of taking agricultural statistics; but 
in this country, the authorities who were instrumental in having 
such statistics introduced thought it extremely important that they 
should first of all, and principally, get a return of the acreage. In 
their view that was the most important point, because many grain 
merchants had been accustomed to make estimates of produce 
which were more or less trustworthy, and it was thought that if 
the Government would supplement those estimates by a census of 
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the acreage, the information would be complete. He believed that 
to some extent that view was correct. Of course he did not say a 
word against obtaining a return of the produce itself, but simply 
wished to point out that that was the history of the subject, and 
that whatever opinion might be held as to the relative value of 
returns of produce and returns of acreage, yet the returns of acreage 
had satisfied a very important demand. A good many conveniences 
had been found in having an annual census of the acreage. Toa 
certain extent the data in this country for obtaining both official 
and unofficial estimates of products were, perhaps, better than in 
any other country. The fact that it was taken annually enabled a 
check to be apphed. Though there might be a margin of error in 
any particular year, yet if the figures for different years were 
drawn from the same sources, the comparison for a series of years 
might be almost mathematically accurate to all intents and pur- 
poses. With reference to the estimate as to the loss by the agricul- 
tural depression that he himself made about eighteen months ago, 
he wished to point out that the figures he then brought forward 
were not his estimate of the loss which had occurred to the agri- 
cultural interest. His object distinctly was to bring before those 
interested in the subject a mode of calculation which would help 
to check their own returns, and he did not put forward the result 
as a complete one. It was simply the result of the calculation 
which he followed to which he believed great value was to be 
attached, but which was only to be used to corroborate or confirm 
other estimates. In these matters the utmost good faith should 
be observed. Different methods should be taken; the results 
should all be put together, then analysed and compared; and so 
a good result might be obtained. Mr. Harris had argued that 
Sir James Caird’s estimate of the annual production was much too 
high; but if they followed out the method of calculation which he 
(Mr. Giffen) used they would find that the 200 million pounds 
which Mr. Harris had referred to would give, allowing for the 
imports, between 8/. and 9g/. per head as the consumption of this 
country. If those figures were worked out, it would be seen that 
the apparent depression, the diminution of production in the bad 
years compared with the good times before, was so great as to be 
almost incredible. Mr. Harris should therefore revise his own 
figures and consider what they implied. A great deal had been said 
about the taxation on agricultural interests. The subject was not 
strictly included in that under discussion ; but as it had been raised, 
he might be allowed to say (and in this all political economists 
would agree with him) that the greater part at least of the so-called 
burdens on agriculture were in no way burdens on the cultivating 
interest. They were a mere distribution of the profit. If there was 
no profit in farming there would be no rent and no rates, and the 
payment of rent and rates was simply a distribution of the profit. 
With regard to the statement that American taxes were much less 
than in this country, he must say, from all the information he had 
upon the subject, that the American taxation upon property, in- 
cluding that of land, was very much heavier indeed than in this 
country. The taxation in England was comparatively light, but 
the local taxation in America was very heavy. 


DO. Discussion on Major Oraigie’s Paper. [Mar. 


Major CraiciE (in reply) thanked the Society for their kindness 
in passing a vote of thanks to him. The President, he said, had 
warned them against running off into side issues—such as the 
relative amount of the burdens on land, a matter which only 
indirectly concerned a paper on records of production, and had 
pointed out that these burdens did not fall, theoretically at least, on 
the cultivators; but in his paper he (Major Craigie) had used the 
term ‘“‘ capital invested in agriculture,” and he was of opinion that 
it could be proved to demonstration that the present taxation 
falling on tke agricultural interest as a whole, did unduly and 
unequally affect the capital belonging both to the tenants and to 
the landlords employed in the ‘cultivation of the soil. If this was 
over taxed, surely cultivation must be affected in some way. In 
reference to the calculation made of diminished production as 
determined by increased food imports, in comparing the amount to 
be allowed for the increase of population, the:question of the head 
rate of consumption was a cardinal feature. Now, in his evidence 
before the Royal Commission, Sir James Caird gave gl. 5s. 6d. as 
the total consumption per head, while Mr. Giffen based his figures 
on 12/. per head. The difference was very considerable, but he had 
not yet learned on what ground the two calculations differed so | 
largely. 


The PresipEnt said his impression was that Sir James Caird 
did not allow for the consumption by cattle in the 9/. per head, 
whereas the 12/. per head was the total consumption of agricultural 
products, no matter how consumed. 


Major Craigie said that Mr. Bourne did not appear to have 
quite caught the force of the tables given in the paper with regard 
to barley. During the past few years the production was under the 
average, and when compared with Sir James Caird’s figures, it 
would be seen to be decidedly less. During the last few days he 
had had a correspondence with Sir J. B. Lawes, who had put his 
estimate of the production of barley under that given in the paper. 
They had also had much more bad and discoloured barley in pro- 
portion of late years than they had ever had before, and that had 
greatly reduced the price obtained for this product. They therefore 
could not rely on barley to make up for the loss of wheat. Oats, 
however, had better withstood the climatic influences to which the 
other grains had succumbed. During the past year however there 
certainly had been a fairly luxuriant crop of oats. He hoped that 
some statisticians who had time to spare would make profitable use 
of the figures given in the paper and carry them further, if so he 
trusted his tables would form the basis of future discussions of 
considerable interest. 
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Part I.—INTRODUCTION. .. 


HVERYBODY is aware, in a general way, that population and wealth 
have grown far more rapidly in the towns than in the rural 
districts. Free trade has shown our forte to be industry, not 
agriculture, and our hands, minds, and capital have forsaken the 
country for the towns. The following is an attempt to define the 
changed relations of town with country during the ten years from 
1871 to 1881, in order to mark out the grounds for some necessary 
conclusions. It is proposed, first, to select and explain the facts 
bearing on the subject; secondly, te trace the tendencies of a 
recent period; and then to show the ill-fitting jacket with which 
our newest, most progressive, and most numerously populated 
places are clad in the way of Parliamentary representation. 
Perhaps action will be seen to be also necessary as the result of 
these conclusions. For instance, if it appear that important sec- 
tions of the people are insufficiently represented in the: national 
councils, and unimportant sections are over-represented, the sooner 
some remedy is applied, the better and more quietly will that 
remedy have chance of working. ‘Old as the country is, face and 
features have changed marvellously—we might aimost say its 
muscular power has been transferred in response to the wants of 
the time—during the ten years under review. But “land” is 
frightfully—the word is used in its full meaning—over-represented 
beside the flesh and blood and intelligence which crowd into the 
towns. Our representative institutions appear stiff, unyielding, 
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and what seems to be wanted is a system for giving them elasticity 
without impairing their solid character. Neither Liberals nor 
Conservatives desire revolution; but that will be the logical 
outcome of obstinate persistence in the system which has per- 
petrated a feudal deference to “acres,” ignoring the sinew and 
intelligence of the close-huddled occupants of towns. 


Huplanation of Groups. 


The clearness of this paper is throughout under the dis- 
advantage which results from inability to sum up results in one 
total. It is necessary to compare rather than summarise. In 
order to sort and tie up the results arrived at as neatly as possible, 
the method adopted is to take the divisions into which the Local 
Government Board parcels out the country, and to group those into 
greater divisions thus :— 


A includes 1. Metropolitan Division, 


Bais II. 
III. 
IV. 
V. 
VI. 
VII. 
VIII. 
IX, 

. Northern. 
Xi, 


De; 
Bt» 


South-Eastern. 
South-Midland. 
Eastern. 
South-Western. 
West-Midland. 
North-Midland. 
North-Western. 
York. 


Monmouth and Wales. 
Scotland. 
Treland. 


A includes the metropolitan area; B, the counties chiefly 
agricultural; C, those chiefly manufacturing ; while D relates to 


Scotland, and E to Ireland. 


Distinguishing Features of the Manufacturing Districts. 


It may be seen in the statistics of coal production, which are 


those districts most attractive to manufacturing trades and 
industry. The figures may be thus set out :— 


Coal Raised in United Kingdom. 


























1871. 1881. Tnerease. | Guy 
Tons. Tons. Tons, 
A, Metropolitan division........ Nil Nil Nil — 
B. Agricultural Mo Ss Ae 674,000 932,000 58,000 | 8°6 
oO. Manufacturing ,,_ ........ 101,073,000 | 132,498,000 | 31,415,000 | 31°21 
Dp. Scotland i Pepa 15,438,000 | 20,823,000 5,385,000 | 35°o 
E. Ireland sre ne 166,000 128,000 | (—) 38,000 | dec. 
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The production of the year 1881 is put beside that for 1871 in 
order to bring out the tendency of things industrial in this country 
to develop, while, as we see elsewhere, things agricultural contract. 
It would have been extremely interesting to compare the number 
of factory workers in various districts in the same way; but 
unfortunately we have only the returns for 1871, which stand as 
follows :— 
Factory Workers in United Kingdom (1871). 
[See Miscellaneous Statistics of the United Kingdom. | 


A. Metropolitan division ............... 3,288 
B. Agricultural Beh: Bi ae h Bie ZRAL 
Oy Manufactutiie, ,, 3. 5......r0eb. 688,047 
D. Scotland nS Ss Nee 126,317 
E. Ireland Sowa Wee Seta 61,965 


These two sets of figures seem amply ‘to justify us in separating 
the agricultural from the manufacturing divisions in England in 
the way pursued. 

Population of Divisions. 

The Local Government divisions have been kept in view as far 
-as possible in classifying the population of England, but those 
divisions lap over and infringe upon neighbouring counties in a 
way which prevents us taking that classification for all purposes. 
When it is necessary ’to go by counties instead of Local Govern. 
ment districts we may include, as far as possible, the same 
counties, and, for instance, substitute Middlesex for the Metro- 
politan district, although the latter overlaps part of Surrey, Kent, 
&c. The results are thus contrasted :— 


Population in 1881 of England and Wales. 





Increase in 1881 


Poor Law - County on 1871. 
‘Divisions. Divisions. 
me County. 

















Per cnt. | Per cnt. 




















BACLYODOLEAT : Yieivses seivevenenntatuasedcosnonsts 3,814,574 2,918,814, 17°3 | 14°9 
DREVICTUUUPAL tcsorssqeann--secsventosraneseredssdex: 7,283,561 8,172,059 8°6 | 10°2 
Manufacturing. © ...0a)wesheiers. biter. 14,870,154 | 14,877,413 16°7 | 16°6 

Total England and Wales ........ 25,968,286 | 25,968,286 | 14°4 | 14°4 





More stress may be laid on the Poor Law classification, inasmuch 
as it better throws up the distinction between the metropolitan and 
the agricultural divisions. The increase in the latter is from either 
view under average ; but while it appears as 10°2 per cent. in the 
county divisions, it is only 86 per cent. according to the better 
defined Poor Law classification. 
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' Part IJ.—Tun Tenpencies or tHE Periop Unper Review. 


Having now sketched the plan of the present paper, I have to 
show what are the material changes referred to, which are so well 
calculated to bring out by contrast the stiffness of our anciently 
rooted institutions. The acreage alone of the country remains 
constant, and the representation of the people varies little more 


I—The Tendencies of the Decade.— 
a 








1. Metropolis. 2. Agricultural. 
1871. 1881. 1871. 1881. 

Population. Number (for 

Feet ptirpowes) ie } 352525358 3,814,571 6,706,586 7,283,561 
Paupers Bo er ee ee No. 135,576 95,822 429,573 324,456 
AO TEC Re air 0 aa a £2,4.71,516 £2,651,637 £4,739,321 £5,348,025 
SESH GLE OG) cure ce £1,646,103 £1,907,155 £2,853,634 £2,515,023 
Electors. Boroughs ................ 263,431 337,692 195,249 239,396 
Assessments A and B) 000’s £20,029, £25 ;272, £67,051, £75,786, 

BD et cick hes omitted, £63,184, £84,886, £30,958, £38,678, 

faire hited. Bovses 4ia)2.02 1... dct 3214229 369,831 1,418,628 1,524,509 
Factory workers  .........:00s00 3,288 — 22 ALY — 
ESOBLEPAISOU Ure stestseserieen ese: tons. nil nil 674,000 732,000 
M.P.’s (in 1874). Boroughs... 20 125 
Ditto, Counties. Total, all <s 187 


England, say, all agricultural 
eee pr ee ee a 
Metropolis contains: Metropolitan Poor Law area, or in other 
cases, Middlesex. 
Agricultural division: South-Hastern, South-Midland, Eastern, 
and South-Western counties. 
Manufacturing division: West-Midland, North-Midland, North- 
Western, York, Northern, and Welsh counties. 


The Changes in Detail, by Divisions. 


We may proceed to review the extent of the relative increases 
in the following form :— 


IJ.— Population (Poor Law Statistics). 





| 
Divisions. 1871. 1881. Increase, Per 

















Cent. 
Wetpono later ict tec: Bias tie ieee 3,252,358 | 3,814,571 2,213 | 19ag 
PARTIC LCT Moc tet’ sanattnaickeee setae 6,706,586 | 7,283,561 Ae. 975 8°6 
MVEA UAC EMTING tveccev-tya- cer tsvane aicveeercete 12,747,087 | 14,870,154] 2,123,067} 16°7 














Total England and Wales ....) 22,706,031 | 25,968,286 | 3,262,255! 14°4 


Seotiand meth Ae Me, eee 3,367,922 | 3,734,370 366,448 | 10°9 
POLAT en Sade teas wie eee Se eee 5,395,007 | 5,159,839] — 235,168} 4'4 


{ 
a 
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than this acreage. All else—the population, their means of subsist- 
ence, their intelligence 'and ideas, their responsibilities—change, in 

- some divisions the disturbance being more rapid and complete than 
in others. Those who can grasp the meaning of a multitude of 
figures, will be glad to have at once before them the following 
summary table, illustrating the tendencies referred to :— 


Summary for Great Divisions. 







































































8. Manufacturing. 4., Scotland. 5. Ireland. 
1871. 1881. 1871. 1881. 1871. 1881. 
12,747,087 14,870,154 | 3,367,922 . 3,734,370 55395,007 5,159,839 
407,225 352,920 130,202 105,455 69,791 114,680 
£4,910,603 | £6,340,930 £894,896 £939,367 £734,686 £965,128 
£3,386,987 £3,679,958 £810,456 £853,348 £729,300 £965,100 
791,449 1,013,434 171,912 201,509 49,028 57,497 
£37,728, £105,146, £22,368, £27,310, £15,836, £23,271, 
£82,274, £96,434, £19,411,, £25,596, £8,050, £9,763, 
255195359 2,919,504: 412,185 — 961,380 — 
688,047 —_ E26, 3 17 —_ 61,965 —- 
BOT,07 3,000 132,498,000 15,438,000 20,823,000 166,000 128,000. 
152 26 37 
— 32 : 64 
SS SS SS SSS ESE SA SR i SE SS ST I SS SE DEES ESSE CHESS ne RS 
III.—Paupers (Annual Local Government Report). 
Divisions. 1871. 1881. Decrease. oe 
Mletropolitant ylscceccssscdcksseotreceencsabennts 135,576 95,822 |— 39,754 | 20°5 
PAPPIGIIGUTAL ,cencasnetetuncescapandeasohioscnnsanis 378,950 268,285 | —110,665 | 29°2 
BL navwtachurimes «peices cktd. cess zfs ds3s% 457,848 | 409,091 |— 48,757 | 10°6 
Total England and Wales ....| 972,374 | 773,198 | —199,176 | 20°5 
SICOULATICL. accressccssvostenlieionen scks asks teevhas 130,202 105,455 |— 24,747 | 19°90 
LENGE leek Aoi, cc ORR) Se rn eS 69,791 114,680 | + 44,889 | 64°2 
IV.— Expended ow Poor Relief (Annual Local Government Report). 
Divisions, 1871. 1881. | Increase. | ot 
£ £ £ 
PEOCLO DOM GAN’ 25: sds ibperscardcdsscntgeccsgve vane 1,646,103 | 1,907,155 261,052 15°8 
Pee PaCUllt Pel fs BEA cap. oc eos ocnn cts Mog ose 2,853,634 | 2,515,023 | —338,611 |—11°9 
Manufacturing..............00 bebe tes: 3,386,987 | 3,679,958 292,971 8°7 
Total England and Wales ....| 7,866,724 | 8,102,136 215,412 Rom 
20 NAS | SRR Ta ste cee eee 810,456 853,348 42,892 
auc NE gt penetra oe hs open es er 729,300 965,100 235,800 723 
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V.—Income Tax—Assessments A and B (Lands), 
[000’s omitted.) 














Areas. 1871. 1881. | Increase, | Per 

£ £ £ 
AUGER OPO UGA Tie rose atnsetee ogee sseackeevres a) 20,029, of ete a 5,243, x6°2 
PAO ECU UATI Ren scsnecs teases eseasansesctnsnset és 67,051, 75,786, 8,735, 1370 
PEM ITTELACUUIEUILE ssrs4oc-sereesntaiesdeusscanevoecdae 87,728, 105,146, 17,418, 19°9 











Total England and Wales ....| 174,808, | 206,204, 31,396, 180 


PREM TNC stir eas Loe an tsuisass coencionig 22,368, eh oh Cok 4,942, 22°0 
ESET PCS el EE SR Se eee AP) 15,836,* 233271," — 


* No exact comparison for Ireland can be made, inasmuch as, before 1874 
the nef figures only were returned under Schedule B. The real rate of increase 
probably did not amount to 5 per cent. 





VI.—Assessment Dt (Incomes). 


[Tables V and VI are taken from the Miscellaneous Statistics, 1875, and from 
the Parliamentary Paper on Income Tax, printed July, 1882. } 
[000’s omitted. ] 














1871. 1881. Tnerease, | Per 
Cent. 
£ £ £ 
IL GEDODOUEAT cere retaken anccecovscesissied 63,184, 84,886, 21,702, 34°3 
Agricultural ..:..s05s1000 Doidbivteiguisversexids 30,958, 38,678, 7,720, 23°0 
Manrwifacturing c.co site snaescceseseseees scree. 82,274, 96,434, 14,160, 17°2 

















Total England and Wales ....| 176,416, 219,998, 43,582, 24°8 





So blame cies tea entetavissscasee pasavses 19,411, 25,596, 6,185, 31°8 
Thee AEM) Ue Uenees Dey ee  ee 8,050, 9,763, 1,718, 214 


+ In 1872, and again in 1876, exemptions were extended, but this applies 
all round. 





WVIl.—Electors: Boroughs and Cities. 


[Miscellaneous Statistics for 1871, and recent Parliamentary returns. ] 
PT ETT EE Te Tt rn | 











1871. 1881, | Increase. | Goch, 
Metropolitan ....csccssereererseeseeessee: 263,431 337,692 74,261 28°2 
Agricultural ........cccscscseserseserseteeeees 195,249 239,396 44,147 22°6 
Manufacturing .......,0ssecsrssersensersress 791,449 | 1,013,464 | 214,015 27°O 

















Total England and Wales ....| 1,250,129 | 1,590,552 | 332,423 25°8 


Scotland ca scihiticns..teiensemencaras 171,912 | 201,509 29,597 15°2 
Prrolamnd tu.5. aii Accowtess.teiseksRateigtbeeen is Hem 49,025 57497 8,472 1374 
Universities in United Kingdom ....| 23,209 29,365 6,156 26°5 
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VIII.— Electors: Counties, Nominally Agricultural. 

















1871. 1881. | Increase. | @c% 
REL OROMLAT Ts ieacauesstscatkg tacit at servenves: 23,396 335173 9,777 42°O 
Lg ag ae os fee ane een ae 303,688 | 345,121 41,483 £326 
CUTS CY eat i oe 473,111 | 553,609 80,498 17° 








Total England and Wales ....| 800,145 | 931,903 131,758 16°4 








ES RES ie ie ee eee 78,919 96,570 17,651 22°4 
| SSUDCn aap Seek eal anil iieh oe Sa 175,439 168,217 — 7,222 | —4'1 








1X.—Inhabited Houses (Census). 




















1871. 1881. Increase. aes 
ECE PODOMEAT fc vit ashen sassrgepnayer ovaiaplavnte 321,229 369,831 48,602 I5‘1 
BCU AL scsi ncenp ssn ofioesonscenceantge> iciess 1,418,628 | 1,544,509 | 125,881 3°8 
BLT PA OUTITIE, chsace jak scsentcgetrberne steel 2,519,359 | 2,919,504 | 400,145 15°9 

















Total England and Wales ....| 4,259,216 | 4,833,844 | 574,628 13% 


Saeko V0 MR e Sa ese oy Wee Oe! 412,185 — — — 
IgE AY he se ere BOM Eeicr | Jn 6 yc 961,380 914,108 | — 47,272 | —5°2 





So much being gathered from the comparison of population, | 
wealth, responsibility, &c., at the two periods, we have next to 
glance at the position now arrived at. 


Part III.—Present ANOMALIES. 


A short sketch of the progress of the electoral reform is con- 
tained in the following passage, taken from the “ Daily News ” of 
138th December, 1882 :— 


“ The effect of Lord Grey’s measure was to abolish the condition of things 
which left the franchise to be the monopoly and the exclusive possession of nobles 
and squires, and to admit the middle and industrial classes to their place in the 
constitutional system. But the Reform Act of 1832 left the working classes 
practically out of consideration altogether. It not merely failed to give them any 
extended privileges; it actually took away from them here and there certain 
privileges which they then possessed under various odd forms of ‘ fancy franchise.’ 
Lord John Russell, Mr. Bright, Mr. Cobden, and later still Mr. Gladstone saw 
that the time had come when this mistake must be corrected. At length it so 
happened that even Mr. Disraeli became convinced of the need for a further step 
in the development of reform; and moving boldly on the way made smooth for 
him by the labour of his political opponents, he succeeded in carrying household 
suffrage in the cities and boroughs of England. It is obvious that the work is 
still incomplete. No possible reason can be assigned for treating the humbler 
residents of a county as a class politically apart from all other classes. Other 
anomalies too still remain in our constitutional system. We are warranted in 
the confident belief that it will be Mr. Gladstone’s work to complete by their 
removal the reform legislation of 1832. In the new parliament which that reform 
called into existence he first took his seat as a member of the House of Commons. 
It will be a fitting crown for his career as a statesman if he is enabled to carry the 
reform of our electoral system to its full and proper development.” 
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Proportion of Electors to Inhabited Houses. 


Sir Charles Dilke, in a speech to his Chelsea constituents last 
December (30th), made two remarkable statements: First, he 
said—‘‘ The assimilation of the franchise to that existing in English 
‘* or Scotch boroughs is a necessary first step, or else must be the 
“ accompaniment of any such redistribution of political power as 
‘“‘ all Liberals and Radicals desire, and which has been advocated 
‘“‘here to-night. A real redistribution of seats is absolutely im- 
‘‘ possible unless you have an equal franchise through the length 
“and breadth of the land.’’ Secondly, he said—“ There are two 
“classes to be chiefly considered, and who would be introduced 
‘‘to share in the government of the country by an equalising of 
“the franchise, viz., the townsmen who happen by mere geo- 
“‘ graphical accident to live outside the borough boundaries, and 
“the agricultural labourers. It has been computed, speaking 
“roughly, that an assimilation of the franchise would confer about 
‘a million fresh votes, or half a million to each of these two classes, 
‘and it would undoubtedly admit to the franchise a large number 
‘* of miners.” 

Now the proportion of electors to inhabited houses in England 
has increased on the whole during the ten years under review from 
48°1 per cent. to 52°2 per cent., and that includes county as well as 
borough electors. It is apparent that the occupiers of nearly half 
the inhabited houses in England are still unrepresented, and allow- 
ing for female occupants, Sir Charles Dilke’s numerical estimate 
appears well within the bounds of probability. As to his remark, 
that an assimilation of borough to county franchise is a necessary 
first step, it is plainly true, for at present there is no understanding 
the method of representation in England and Scotland. On a 
study of the proportions, the only conceivable conclusion is that 
there is no method. We are fast arriving at a state of things in 
which the borough and city electors will number double those of the 
county electors. In 1874 the English borough and city members 
were 297 in number, the county members of Parliament 187. In 
1881 (various incompetent boroughs having been deprived of their 
abused rights) the number of borough and city members was ouly 
half as many again, numbering 285, while the counties returned 
186 members; and thus the disproportion between the growth of 
non-electors and the stationariness of their representatives is more 
and more apparent. What system is there visible for accommo- 
dating the representation of either boroughs or counties to the rate 
of growth in the populations? The drift of numbers, wealth, and 
intelligence has been distinctly from the county areas to those of 
boroughs and cities. Unless something be done, unless a ‘sliding 
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“scale” with some approach to scientific self-adjustment be intro- 
duced, anomalies will be continually cropping up. Already the 
many in the towns are left to fight over the return of relatively 
few representatives. In the counties the canvassing for votes is 
not necessary to so wide an extent, and probably the county electors 
are amenable to pressure from landed proprietors. But if “land” 
is to be represented for itself without reference to the number of 
those who live on it, let us at least have an understanding. After 
an assimilation of county and borough franchise, there would be 
some possibility of getting at the quite elementary facts necessary 
for appreciating the proportion of qualified electors to representa- 
tives. There may possibly be some concealed reason why a county 
* vote should be more rare, more precious, and more effective when 
got than a borough vote: but if so, let us understand on what 
principle the superiority rests, always supposing there is any such 
principle, of which doubts are justified. 


Proportion of Electors to Population. 

This head need not be here pursued, those who have seen the 
Financial Reform Almanac being familiar with the gross dispro- 
portions not only as between counties and boroughs, but also as 
between counties and counties on the one hand and boroughs and 
cities on the other :— 


Counties. Boroughs. 
Members. Members. 
95 with 7,173,050 souls return 154 181 with 3,336,389 souls return 231 
64 ,, 18,000,590 rr 129 ett 365 279 * 129 


Assessments and Population. 


If the disproportion between mere numbers and representation 
is growing worse, it is also apparent that wealth is shifting in a 
‘way which must put old methods of representation out of joint. 
Let us set side by side the ratios of increase on income tax assess- 
ments on landed property (Schedules A and B) and those on 
professional and trading incomes (Schedule D). Particulars will 
be found in Appendix B. The comparison for the great divisions 


runs thus :— 
Increase of Assessments in Ten Years. 




















Area. A and B. D. 
Per cnt. Per cnt. 
WE GEPOTSOUGAT Do Fesetrsoptpentabncdattectaaas 26°2 34°3 
PEPIC CEEUERI SE sscesins avs gad estadavacedeseevane- 13'0 23°0 
Mipnrfactri ng .n-casonnsensanonnrenersose 19°9 172 
Total, England and Wales... 18°0 24°8 
RICO Ns sian snes te hes cinne scenes to tapnges 220 31°8 
POLAT ee aresedisarcavous sandnoverxeventenay (about) 5°0 21°4 
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The incomes from the ownership and occupation of land have 
increased at a great rate, considering the strict limitation in the 
quantity of land in this country. Land, it will also be observed, 
grows valuable most rapidly in and near the Metropolis; in purely 
agricultural districts we know without statistics that the tendency 
of land has not been towards greater value during the last six 
years; in the manufacturing districts land incomes have increased 
about 20 per cent. in the interval. Setting the increases beside 
those from trades and professions, they seem poor and small; and 
the conclusion is reasonable that any augmentation in the yield 
of land is largely due to its proximity to the scene of those pursuits 
which flourish best in towns—not due to its cultivation that is, but 
to the crowding together of the population in particular spots for 
profit or convenience. If this is correct, the argument in favour of 
numbers as a cause of wealth, and therefore a basis of power, is 
strengthened. 


Logical Result of Assimilation of Franchise. 


Although the aim of this paper is not of a partisan kind, it 1s 
useless to pretend to ignore the drift of a reform in county fran- 
chise. Accordingly a table is added, which shows by divisions 
how greatly tne returns of Liberal members of the House of 
Commons predominate over those of Conservatives in the case of 
boroughs and cities: while the counties, especially those at a dis- 
tance from the manufacturing districts, return far more Conserva- 
tives. Where acres are most Liberals are least, Scotland excepted. 
_ It appears therefore almost safe to predict that an extension of 
household suffrage would tend to diminish the strength of the party 
which has hitherto drawn so many of its members from landed 
constituencies in the counties. The figures, condensed, are these :— 


Members of Parliament returned by Boroughs and Counties respectively, 
distinguishing Liberals from Conservatives. 


























Boroughs and Cities. Counties. 
Divisions. ees Wee 
| 
Liberals. Conservatives. Liberals. Conservatives. 
IM GELOPONS tic. ciec te restos 14 8 — 2 
English agricultural _........ 63 49 16 66 
» manufacturing ....| © 123 28 49 53 
Scotian, eeravrmetie nse 25 1 25 7 
Trelan Qin aoe mppeel Eonar 26 11 fe) 11 


These figures should, on the other hand, reassure those who 
vaguely fear an entire obliteration of the Conservative party as a 
result of the assimilation of county to borough franchise. Hven 
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the boroughs in the agricultural division return a large proportion 
of Conservatives; while in Scotland there is little room for the 
Liberals to gain many more representatives, so much do they 
preponderate already. The details, of which the foregoing is a 
summary, are now appended. No. 1 includes the metropolitan 
area; Nos. 2 to 5 inclusive comprise the agricultural division, to 
which reference has been repeatedly made; and Nos. 6 to 11 


comprise the distinctively industrial section of England and 
Wales :— : 





















































Borough and County Number 
City Members. Members. Total de 
ho eae M.P.’s. (QU0?s 
L C omitted.) 
1. Middlesex ........ Shes sascbovat seieethes 14 8 24 181 
BAG UITOY G.e.csb che arepoee vce. — 1 4 483, 
CICS cic as. tes Mek e-reee aee 3 8 17 1,004, 
UEC) eae ee eee, ae eens 2 4 7 15 934, 
TET Bae caer Mid. ee Sapp eae 4 4 15 1,032, 
Berks, sisacdeiahdasiveccevipeenawiee 4 1 8 450, 
18 LO 60 3,903, 
oe og Bi 0) gs eee BO eo _ 1 4 391, 
EIB <6 5. 0080s sogscapecnenveramec 4 1 8 467, 
(CSE 26 Min ae anemia fe Aes I 1 5 470, 
Northampton...£)..cccec cman 4 ra 8 630, 
POLS srscerives.j.czvevevenvpooswaeuveret: I 2 ‘ 230, 
SOUL OC oh, ...8sse- teas ene deo: 2 — 4 296, 
Cambridge. .... cence. seeders! 2 ms 5 525, 
14 5 39 3,009, 
LOE). GIROIE OS SELMER. Pa EERE, 3 1 10 1,055, 
RNG LOLR pipes acetates cen abate 3 1 10 1,356, 
BOL Rae een teeta he <e anes suet 2 3 9 950, 
8 5 29 3,361, 
IE LN BEA ore ticeccnasradadtc bs vekenstaeeeengetse? 4 7 15 859, 
DGrsctMe rae, we Lal unas 3 4, 10 627, 
CRT -, aie, ee ahi ae, skies oe 7 5 18 1,655, 
Bet) Dh TA GARR CORR at eo ee pe 5 3 Ez 870, 
BOSE CP BOL cece nc oneesanctiercert -cerenes 4 ] II 1,050, 
23 20 66 5,061, 
BerOUCEBLER «ee oie ee eaececoscens. 4 i 2 2 12 805, 
I Bret ord thal .oic. tes iceeerncrineses: 2 1 2 1 6 533, 
CES OPPO Sane RAS eA cee 3 3 — 4 10 841, 
CGI LONEL PO ak rae cvdecessonecin teenth: 8 3 3 3 17 732, 
We cester ON et: Wy 6 1 2 2 11 472, 
NS eek ile ceed iaeaneon' 5 2 I 3 Il 566, 


—_—$—<——— | 
———— | i 
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Borough and County Number 
City Members. Members. Total of - 
MPs. Acres. 
4 (0007s 
L. C. L. C. omitted.) 

TMA CORE ODS ies aca rtierceeesss ces 2 — I 3 6 512, 

(AE cs Re ome oe AN ed I Pe Rae eae —_— — —_ 2 Z 95, 

1B Tire 8 Stier ee ae nee Ree 6 — 6 12 1,768, 

BN GSLUS temereee bog. teles les ysdodialy craeasseers 4 1 I 3 12 526, 

WD BED Y eerie ies teecest tyrossGanebivs crosses 2 -— 3 1 8 656, 

17 2 4 15 40 3,557, 

RAD CATING ath Gos. Aaarars caegsponcsoodes 3 1 ae 6 10 705, 

SAUCES DANO j3. gs ocagicannines wnnn does G02 14 8 4 4 30 1,208, 

17 J 4 10 40 1,913, 

D.MEY OFESN IND sss e ses lessvenodsnsvacteonedes 24. 5 4 3 39 3,883, 

OAPI R11) Ss. sodeanstieasip> Baontatvongetes 9 — 3 1 13 648, 

Northumberland. ........... ........ 5 vi 2 2 IO 1,290, 

amberlanid €. 20 rn. gcse; 3 1 2 1 8 970, 

Westmoreland ............seeee I — — 2 3 501, 

18 2 8 6 34 3,409, 

13 Monmouth wayaedvin. cena I — 2 3 368, 

Pout Wiales bieiiccn ls kete tales hes 10 — 4 1 18 2,727, 

BNOTE artes kes. oscsaesce 8s dp<eees 5 — 6 1 12 1,995, 

16 — 13 4 38 5,090, 
Setitanid Arcstyseotipecuiissses Ao scchsncscks. 26 1 25 | 58 — 
rele vexjesecisninetectcsveed poate tte 26 11 53 i Iol — 
Universities (2 Liberals, 7 Con- i is. isa sky es 

BET VADEVOS) secieviestesncvetesee ces 7 





Part IV. Conciusion.—A System of Representation. 


It seems necessary to formulate some kind of basis upon which 
representation should rest. Various tests present themselves in a 
review of the qualifications requisite on the part of those to whom 
votes are to be confided. These are: the population test, the 
wealth test, the responsibility test, as defined by the burden of the 
support of the poor, the acreage test. At present acres seem to 
have most to do in determining the quality of members for any 
part of the country; but some concessions—these being quite 
inadequate, however—are made for population, when closely 
packed, as in the metropolis, while bog and heath, as.in Ireland 
and Scotland, naturally do not count for so much as agricultural or 
town lands. We see from the table given below, that for every 
member returned from the metropolitan area (the acreage of Mid- 
dlesex is here taken to represent that area), there are 7,542 acres ; 
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while the agricultural division returns one member per 79,000 
acres; the manufacturing division one per 86,170 acres; Scotland 
one per 336,138 acres; and Ireland one per 206,089 acres. Judged 
by this test alone, it would seem at first that the Metropolis is 
over-represented ; but that is far from being the true state of the 
case. Taking population, we find there is only one member per 
158,940 souls for the metropolitan area; while the agricultural 
division sends one per 37,544 souls; the manufacturing, one per 
58,776 ; Scotland, one per 64,386 souls; and Ireland, one per 51,087 
souls. Or, taking the proportion of members to the number of 
qualified voters, the following similar result comes out :— 


Voters per 
; = Member Returned. 
Metropolitan division, England........ 15,824 
Agricultural Peat ets F 3,108 
Manufacturing UNS eee 6,190 
SCOLLATIG ik. snnsoncibnayseaseratemaernee ar eyn tons 5,139 
Melati... sesen-- atvessnvevirceCogeeteouenededsransayes 25235 
Universities’. ...tsececssereccrsosecteesecosseunes 3,263 


This test shows that the Metropolis (Middlesex) is by no 
means over-represented, but very much otherwise: to return one 
member, whether for county, borough, or city, an average of 
15,526 voters are called into the contest. In the agricultural 
division less than one-fifth of this number are qualified to vote, 
and who is there hardy enough to say that a clodhopper’s vote is 
really so much better weighed or deservedly accounted so far more 
valuable than that of the average dweller in or around London ? 
The thing is absurd. Irish votes again have a force seven times 
that of those belonging to dwellers about the Metropolis. This 
may be because, so many Irishmen being unprovided with votes, 
it is necessary to give the able voters all the more power; and some- 
thing is also to be said in the same way, because Irish peers do not 
sit in the House of Lords of their own right. Still the anomaly is 
striking, after all allowances are made. Next we come to the wealth 
test: there again the Metropolis is severely ill-treated. Taking 
the assessments of income tax from land (A and B Schedules), 
and from employments (D), the proportions per member are :— 





A and B. D. 

£ £ 
Metropolitan division, England....). 1,053,000 3,537,000 
Agricultural . me 387,000 197,000 
Manufacturing - a 416,000 381,000 
SSC PAR INCI ME cr icndn te haus ee esaniaxssakweena~es 471,000 441,000 
TU peieiicl Wish en Saisie edt nme. 230,C00 97,000 


ec ee on 
Metropolitan wealth is therefore of singularly small account as an 
electoral qualification. The wealth test is of itself of the less im- 
portance, since wealth, in modern times at least, is transferable, and 
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in a sense portable. Those in towns who, being wealthy, desire 
voting power and influence in the county can get it, and do get it 
occasionally by bringing their wealth to bear upon rural districts. 
Wealth may have been made in the slums of cities, but it can be 
made effective in the country. Asa matter of fact, the tendency 
of rich merchants, shopkeepers, &c., has been towards a settle- 
ment in country places. Much stress should perhaps not be laid 
on the wealth test, a man and voter being a man and voter “for a’ 
“that;” but in conjunction with the non-recognition of the 
metropolitan population, the way in which numbers and wealth 
alike are pushed aside in deference to the feudal attributes of 
‘‘ acres,” is too startling to be passed over without noting the mute 
but strong protest of the statistics. Take Ireland now. The 
average income from land which returns a voter is but a fifth of 
the similar income about the Metropolis, while the average pro- 
fessional, &c., income is about a fortieth. The disproportion 
between the agricultural and the metropolitan divisions in these 
respects is hardly less striking. Again, with inhabited houses, 
although the happy agricultural divisions return one member per 
7,972 houses—a great part of these houses conferring no votes, be 
it remembered—the Metropolis has, so to speak, to expend 15,410 
inhabited houses on each member, and the manufacturing division 
expends 11,540 houses on each member returned to the House of 
Commons. Lastly, we come to the responsibility test. The 
Metropolis has a far greater charge in number of paupers to be 
supported than any other division, taking the proportion per 
member returned; while Ireland has a disproportionately small 
responsibility of the kind. Whether we look at the number 
of paupers, or the cost of their maintenance, these disproportions 
are manifest. The following table (to be read downwards) shows 
the anomaly better than words could bring it out :— 


Charge of Paupers on Constituencies : average per M.P. returned (1881). 


Number of Direct Cost of Poor Rates 

















Divisions. Paupers. Maintenance. Inclusive. 

£ £& 
Motrp polis ii... seccossbapinrpaeencans screened 3,993 79,465 120,524 
Aericilearal >i cssssseees ewer eye eaten. 1,383 12,964 27,286 
Manufacturing < iagecweecte actos ee 1,395 14,546 25,063 
DOUULATIC casita tape ctuareceneeeee eta 1,518 14,713 16,334 
Ureland f» ..cetscatigs orien ees eee tare ae one 1,135 9,555 95556 





Having thus stated some of the chief tests on which, theoreti- 
cally considered, the representation of the people should rest, it 
remains most perplexing how they are to be assimilated. Should, 
for instance, 10,000 acres be considered to confer as much right to 
a representative as 10,000 inhabited houses? Or should the pay- 
ment of 20,000/., for maintenance of the poor, count for as much 
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as half a million assessed under Schedules A and B? The qualifi- 
cations of various constituencies are too various, they will not 
mix. It would be easy enough to draw up a set of arithmetical 
rules according to which population, acreage, houses, pauper 
charges, &c., should confer rights in their degrees; but who is to 
fix the basis for these rules? I only venture here to lay stress 
upon the apparent necessity, if anything like system is to be 
adopted, of weighing all the considerations enumerated, and not 
taking one qualification to the exclusion of the rest. Perhaps, 
however, the following figures will help in defining our notions of 
what is right or wrong in this matter :— 


Comparison per M.P. (Haclusive of House of Lords). 


Extent, Population, Electors, Assessments, Inhabited Houses, Paupers, Burden of 
Paupers, Poor Rates, by Counties* and Divisions, in 1881. 











































































































Ass its, 5 

Popula- | _ [( 100s ‘omitted ) ab Charge | Number 

Acres. iy Hlectors | _________~ | habited |Paupers.| of | yrampbers 

ads AandB.|  D. Houses. Paupers.| Returned. 

: £ £ £ 

1. eee ‘et 7,542 [158,940 |15,824 | 1,053, | 3,537, |15,410] 3,993 |79,465| 24 
BESUITCY. co ncisseoncessoe. — aos a — — — — — z 
UE? eRe ee — — — —— --- aa = “— 15 
A See ae — — = _- —- — oe — 15 
ETNA selste ssupdsnoese- — — re — — — = — 15 
US ee — — — — — — — — 8 
Average 2. ........ 65,050] 41,435 | 4,187] 476,| 366,]10,493] 1,257 |13,889| 60 
ns — — — _ — 4 
BAEC ME Gi cas cpoustiasicss- — — —_ — — 8 
BISORG! \eccvisdeseyacs — — —_ — — 5 
Northampton ... ae _ a waa oe 8 
TLCS so ons pdecernes — — — — — 5 
BRC ALGIU. fc. cazeseres: — — cae —_ — 4 
Cambridge........... — — — — — 5 
Average 3 ........ 97,155 | 31,435 | 2,556 1,470 [14,047 39 
BE TUESCE, c-acnccsepereones- — — — — — IO 
BVOTIOLK "2. 0:4.-00.0. — — —_ — — 10 
BRAT ORK oc..c5cgececs >, — ve — _ — 9 
Average 4 ........ 115,900 | 47,505 | 3,374 1,743 |16,350 29 
BEVY LIL cscseseosessoseesees — — — — — £5 
BOB OE eirecssteesvery: ~~ — a _ — 10 
BRGY OTE. ca6scbeoceesce ces a — — — 18 
BPOVEWALL 4c cossr-cos — — — — —_— 12 
Somerset. ............ — -— -— — II 
Average 5. ........ 76,682 | 28,073} 2,305] 290,| 115,} 5,560] 1,290/10,025 66 


Average for ten aaa 79,000] 37,544] 3,108] 399,| 200,] 7,972] 1,383 [12,964] 194 


(Agricultural) ...... 





_ _ * Population and pauperism statistics for main divisions according to Poor Law estimate; electors by electoral 
divisions, grouped as nearly as possible to accord with the main divisions, but other figures by counties. 
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Comparison per M.P. (Huclusive of House of Lords)—Oontd. 
Extent, Population, Electors, Assessments, Inhabited Houses, Paupers, éc.—Contd. 





6. Gloucester ........ 
Hereford ............ 
Salop 
Stafford 
Worcester ........ 
Warwick ............ 


eee eeeceresoores 


a eerecovere 


Average 6........ 


7. Leicester ............ 
NS var! heUs 0 eae poe 
Lincoln 
Notts 


eo cceesesoves 


Pe oerccereecseos 


Average 8........ 
9.. Yorkshire,:......... 


10. Durham. ............ 
Northumberland 
Cumberland........ 
Westmoreland.... 


Average 10 

Li. Monmouth ::.;... 
South Wales .... 
North Wales .... 
Average 11 


sion (Manufac- 
turing) 


eeeeeereceee 


Average for ts | 


Bocotland Pili cacscu bores 
Dréland |e fc eee 


eeecosceresce 


Total for United? 
Kingdom............ r 





...{100,270| 47,542] 4,948 


154,240 | 47,615] 4,611 





Popula- 


Acres. Electors. 


tion. 


Assessments. 
[000’s omitted. ] 


- Charge | No. of 
habited Paupers.| of Members 


Houses. Paupers.) Returned. 
D; 


ee ee | ff | |] | | | — 


— — — — 10 
= = Cz ae (17 














88,925 | 41,640 





47,825 |102,436 





99,565 | 74,010 























~~ a 
os 











1,493 |12,466 67 


252,} 8,950 

















— — — — 12 


250, 8,720] 1,097 |10,521 40 


—_——————q— \ Je | —— 9 | | | 


— — — — 10 


——$ | — J | —__ OY | ETS |. Lees 


900, |19,550 | 2,127 |23,030 40 


483, 15,270 | 1,868 |16,175 39 





—_—— -— — — 13 
— — — — 10 


— er i rT, 3 





— 


275,) 8,235 











1,165 |10,335 fe 




















om i hai ios 3 
— — — — 18 


ae — — — 12 














2,053 |15,705 33 





190, | 9,507 


———— | ————— | fT | | EE EN 


86,170| 58,776 | 6,190 





336,138 | 64,386 


206,089 | 51,087 


381, J11,540 | 1,395 |14,546| 253 











441,f — | 1,818 |14,713 58 





SS ee ee 
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Summary of the foregoing Table. Average Number, &c., per M.P. 





Assessments. 
Popvla- [000’s omitted.] yi 
Acres. : Electors. ‘-_| Houses.|Paupers.| of 
AandB| D. Panpers. 
£ £ £ 
Metropolis ............ 7,542 |158,940 |15,824 | 1,053, | 3,537, [15,410 | 3,993 | 79,465 


pysicultural divi- 79,000 | 37,544] 3,108} 399,} 200,] 7,972] 1,383 | 12,964 
Industrial division} 86,170 | 58,776| 6,190] 416,/ 381, |11,540| 1,395 | 14,546 
UUW Cs EES eo a 336,138] 64,386] 5,139] 471,| 441,] — | 1,818 |14,713 
POTN 25 c.ouchan Sc. 206,089 | 51,087| 2,235] 230, 97, | 9,050) 1,135 | 9,555 





A Further Suggestion. 


Leaving for a moment the domain of fact for the fields of 
speculation, I should like to air a suggestion. Beforehand it must 
be admitted that the oaken constitution of this country cannot be 
remodelled as if it were in the ductile or sapling stage. Neverthe- 
less, if the patience of the hearers of this paper may be so far 
tried, it could be suggested that a rational distribution of direct 
electoral power might serve at least two ends. We have lately 
been brought in face of the obstruction, the diluted rhetoric, the 
clumsy and inconsequent debating by a whole House of Commons, 
in connection with subjects for which sectional committees would 
be far better suited. Now, might it not be right for Metropolitan 
voters to elect members for a Metropolitan committee; voters 
having industrial qualifications to elect members for a committee 
entrusted with industrial matters; agricultural voters to return 
members fitted for a permanent committee on rural matters; Irish 
voters—I hazard this only in logical consequence of the general 
principle suggested—to elect an Irish committee ; Scotch members 
a Scotch committee? The general conclusions to which these 
permanent committees came would of course be subject to the 
decision—a plain Yes or No—of the whole House; but the hurling 
of an incongruous multitude of debaters upon remote and minor 
details would perhaps be brought to an end by the method 
proposed. Other possible developments of systematic voting could 
easily be pointed to ; but public attention at present is not likely to 
be attracted by anything beyond the immediate cry for rational 
redistribution of voting power, although a system of permanent 
committees of the House of Commons is in the background, and 
may perhaps yet have to be brought forward. Obstructionists 
could not well be in two committees at once. 
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Total England and Wales.... 


1. Metropolis, containing 


Part of Middlesex .... 


eeveseee 


”» 


eseccevcrece 


9) 


2. South-Eastern 


eecccceececvcses 


Part of Surrey............ 
Kent 


99 FRCOCTLY  ceccsseceeee 
eee ceceeccccevcrcoucecs 


eececeveress 


sere eeoreresccccssesseresees 


eecececccess 


Part of Middlesex ... 
Hertford 


Northampton 


PoCoerseeseoores 


Bedford Rvnv.t-aisiess.. dese. 
Cambridge 


Huntingdon 


eeceeeeroeescese 


Reed VG roy eve eo a 


Suffolk 
Norfolk 


Pee eescoeorceserneosoere 


Pee errecoreeeseseeervere 


eeverecorcee 


Coesceccoveerereosesores 


Devon 


Cece eroecreeseccoreseres 


Cornwall 


Reece reereesccceeree 


Somerset 


Cece reecccesereeneee 
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APPENDIX A. 


Persons 
















Population Mi Cc : 
(by Poor Law Divisions). ines 3 Coal Haized 
Factories. 
1871. 1881. 1871. 1881. 
*22,706,031 | 25,968,286 101,748,000 | 133,234,000 



























































3,252,358 | 3,814,571 ~- — 
25284,666 | 2,548,993 — — 
942,155 930,218 — — 
225,537 285,360 wer = 
2,166,756 2,486,151 —_ — 
365,279 460,790 — — 
628,163 707,936 ee com 
420,910 494,027 rise cn 
526,136 575,401 — — 
226,268 247,938 aa oe 
1,442,648 | 1,596,041 — oo 
264,854 380,685 — oe 
194,612 202,315 — —_ 
155,007 155,885 — _— 
178,329 181,564 = — 
248,228 277,002 iis oe 
58,046 53,218 a wre 
151,539 154,249 pues — 
192,033 191,123 — — 
1,218,726 | 1,342,923 — — 
440,878 551,765 — — 
347,210 353,509 — 7 
430,638 437,649 — ~ 
1,878,456 | 1,858,446 — — 
244,667 248,644 — — 
189,000 184,936 — ee 
605,881 609,157 ate pars 
356,266 325,205 — —_ 
482,642 490,504 674,000 932,000 





* Population in 1871, according to periodical pauperism returns. 


total 22,712,266. 


The census gave the 
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1871. 1881. 1870. 1871. 

6. West Midland...........000 2,720,669 | 38,029,362 | 24,110 — 
Goucester.........ece-eee 488,760 525,123 1,412,000 
ELOLOLOL pasctrecnessssheuens 120,723 118,148 — 
“ity ened ihe Bia Ae peptete Fak! 267,003 265,707 1,350,000 
Stafford ...cccscssececeseceeeees 874, 1,006,741 

meee 14,281,000 
[Worcester’..c.itvinistecvse 336,276 383,188 
NVA WICK 1. ccch. as. toes 2e 00 cee 630,472 730,455 724,000 

7. North Midland ............ 1,406,911 1,637,624 — 
LiGicester= miweiser 24 BsE Dt 326,006 700,000 
BEUt land: teste hehe tewes 2.35385 23,007 — 

TAT COLY ok caeadvsteny ct ni 428,051 463,367 — 
IN Obs cee Bese nes eniparteerd 355,404 438,712 2,469,000 
GED Ue Maisie sosarcsscpastesnee 324,900 386,532 5,360,000 

8. North-Western ............. 3,388,399 | 4,107,155 | 406,822 a 
CHE SUEE site steht tuscan ssouys 5395351 621,544 975,000 
MBH CUSECI AL cct..sstoeccsccesd 2,849,048 3,485,611 13,851,000 

| LET SR Sn rare 2,444,592 | 2,894,527 “- 
West Riding................ 1,8 64,172 } 2,197,811 
a dell Whee pie ees eae 306,410 362,390 12,861,000 
UNGHERE ash 5 24:.6G5..3: 284,010 334,326 


10. Northern... 
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Persons 
Employed 
in 





Population 


(by Poor Law Divisions). 
Factories. 













































































ee erseosessseeeeeores 


1,365,041 1,624,468 






















inherit dvenivemvorae: 693,012 875,507 

— | 29,191,000 
Northumberland ........ 386,646 434,024 
EAUIUDCTIADG ccc. oc.>-0-4; 220,253 250,630 1,424,000 
Westmoreland ............ 65,130 64,307 _ 

Mey VOLS ITIAS, ...00002825de dackhdieoees 1,421,475 | 1,577,018 — 
MLONMOUtD Fe ccicoeerssnns 219,708 234,440 4,915,000 
South Wales... 766,764 | 881,263 9,120,000 
REE etait svutanexs 435,003 461,315 2,500,000 

TASTER acs cviscednsss suss¥stuaieessts 3,367,922 | 3,734,870 | 126,317 | 15,438,000 

BOT ATES Sa Dyon cn bo -apasessaianons aves 5,395,007 | 5,159,839 | 61,965 166,000 
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Mines: Coal Raised. 


1881. 


1,361,000 





892,C00 
14,858,000 


1,133,000 


1,145,000 


4,758,000 
8,509,000 





782,000 





18,500,000 





18,294,000 





3 59592,000 


1,769,000 


2,000 








534.13,000° 
16,822,000 


2,672,000 
20,823,000 


128,000 
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Expenditure on 


Paupers. Poor Relief. 






























































1st July, 1871. | 1st July, 1881. 1871. 1881. 
£ £ 

1. Metropolis Paecidcsbisielcssee vesese cones 1355576 95,822 1,646,103 1,907,155 
2. South-Eastern............ Total | 105,724 75,418 920,593 831,329 
Partial surrey .c.....-c5 Sig. 14,618 11,876 147,808 148,501 

BND TY ch Sane yee te ig Ab 28,037 19,418 2.4.2,,82.7 216,665 

SCA a ROO i RR 21,986 16,966 197,720 | 180,453 
SOULMATIPEON Dy arssnessecarsrte cae 28,983 19,738 222,404 199,101 
ey Reise, ecteastierce Gevcree 12,100 7,420 109,834 86,609 

3. South Midland ........ Total] 81,460 57,286 6345354 547,946 
Part of Middlesex. ............ 9,674 8,871 86,181 99,559 

LEE SS 5 Ee) gs Rapley rey Pana Lem 11,883 8,835 88,510 81,473 
SP tol a Batam ee River gaa tee 9,711 6,175 77410 58,141 
Oxtordr... cna 10,796 7,470 85,178 69,330 
Northampton *..............04 ° 14,687 9,625 111,737 92,192 

ET Sarita Marae er ns tt eee 3,035 1,542 24,741 17,408 
PedlordyiakaticeTeweewe 9,596 6,118 Gkyat2 54,843 
Cambridge sederesctereesctsscs 12,078 8,650 95,285 75,000 












































A, POBGORD. jiiceececsaysraress Total} 78,397 50,558 560,632 474,120 
WEBBOX sccacccsessneecsenecceacy ptt 27,868 18,199 206,014 189,974 
PUTO vassiviat seemren ee eee 22,060 13,112 150,762 116,829 
Norfolk tink 28,469 19,247 203,856 167,317 

5. South-Western ........ Total} 113,375 85,023 738,055 661,628 
TW alte i. in eee 17,705 11,197 128,572 101,552 
HP OPSOL. ncsistsnsddecesb Reet tese: 125574 9,199 86,908 69,839 
Cornwall: | ..:...dssesercbessesderss 17,796 13,805 219,305 203,289 
Deyon wate einen 3354.70 26,606 102,241 96,717 
Someries uy seseteeceonss tuonahtegee ey 30,827 24,216 201,029 190,231 

6. West Midland............ Total} 106,927 100,044 758,781 837,229 
Gloucester ac.ccpsctcnctonessvogee- 25,834 21,454 182,249 180,855 
Hoerelord: ..2.1.g.incemigene:s 6,651 4,994, 46,599 46,751 
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Appennix A—Oontd. 
Pauper Stati 
Ist July, 1871. | 1st July, 1881. 1871. 1881. 
£ £ 
6. West Midland—Contd, 
SAUD Siooce Wack ee cess sechonencde 9,235 6,417 94,178 68,783 
ROL Claes Aubewisnecuess ie ackete: 322.76 36,811 1O293 3 255,353 
IVY OT COSEEY «oc cseninveneos capes sty 12,992 11,448 92,515 92,459 
PUN AE WLI, Soca dsv.disvasoctey ecieeee. 19,939 18,920 167,507 193,028 
7. North Midland ........ Total] 56,310 43,873 441,264 | 420,846 
POCO IEG cca: castseceaneoatecne 11,686 8,457 97,076 86,387 
RCIA RCS Ave iuAcks todbwsde cone 1,204 797 11,252 8,116 
LIELTCRS ae RRR. YOF fs 20,579 15,444. 169,960 148,184 
Be OR an Benes cotscorrs teoseraonreee es 13,845 9,845 96,278 90,949 
NSE Wig & sok. gnnsecaszoescsegeantanm 8,996 9,330 66,698 87,210 
8. North-Western ........ Total] 91,649 85,049 804,783 921,219 
MO TEORTEN 0.50 ne. fo tnereedeneneee 16,010 13,612 | 124,158 138,453 
Bancashire "308 ok eee 45,639 71,437 683,625 782,766 
MITES OPE oie gestoahtnc ede cree 40,266 522,896 630,955 
Hn IN OFED OLN |<. ntecercesye adage sat 51,136 338,553 351,449 
Dylan pes. aacne edocs be: ARIORF 155,138 172,174 
Northumberland ................ 15,984 113,188 107,107 
Curiberinndecrtenss.)sccccce 8,170 B2R3T 55,571 
Westmoreland .................+.- 1,925 16,496 16,597 
EM, VV Gl SEEE oegenceccstcace c2neesd 81,560 67,634 514,710 518,260 
PL OWINOWUL . occctucisushensercgee, 1 eo} © 10,061 80,243 80,660 
South Wailes.......,..:-.000009 42,686 36,492 262,524 274,469 
NOPE) sedated ene od 27,862 21,081 174,943 163,181 
parsed Wa tyte 5.3)... USS heads os Goaedens 130,202 105,455 810,456 853,348 
Tol Ee EMR SES eee ea 69,791 114,680 729,300 965,100 
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Members Elected, 












































1860. Population (Counties). Inhabited Houses. 

Boroughs. | Counties. 187). 1881. 1871. 1881. 
A PIVIR CLO LGOS Wer deans: ioas- ates Seeded n< 22 2 2,539,765 | 2,918,814 | 321,229 369,831 
ee UDO V MBE isapnressstevacs:vesrseres I 6 1,091,635 | 1,435,842 | 168,443 214,788 
CTE BIG ME co ccltseeneasennasncs II 6 848,294 977,585 | 151,344 173,311 
S seamen ertteitieett caeeerevtetveuseet II 4, 417,456 490,316 PGS 87,805 
TT STAUB ees oath --<-,-ntescinate anaes. II 4, 5445447 593,487 98,232 110,531 
OPM MEME Fe, Jo---s Soxcresvenn>sdres- 5 3 196,475 218,382 39,638 43,126 
39 23 | 3,098,307 | 3,715,613 | 533,042 | 629,561 

FN DEL LORA EE cache. setesneoniscaensen es I 3 192,226 202,990 39,056 41,2985 - 
PANG A MIME ok cs co exe te saeezeseacee=es 5 3 175,879 176,277 39,257 37,599 
CORLOML ete cree eee 2 3 £77,975 179,650 37,849 38,165 
Northampton © .....1...0--...:000 4 A 243,891 272,524 52,539 57,671 
EL CRS ee os bse cores cose ss. = 2 63,708 59,614 14,032 13,282 

SS CU f OOM tattle; .absoncabhes sas. 2 2 146,257 149,461 30,506 31,545 
BSH by 0 00g Gere eri tonnes 2, 3 186,906 185,475 40,272 41,312 

















1g 20 1,186,842 | 1,225,991 | 251,511 260,869 




















HES OT ate eae 2 ok an een ee n 6 466,436 | 575,930} 92,356 | 109,100 
EN Or lOT Mee evecare Res ater neeoorere 4 6 438,656 444,825 99,428 99,439 
STEGIICS otetes reas otesatacectteacert 5 A, 348,869 356,863 76,501 78,529 

13 16 1,253,961 | 1,877,618 | 268,385 287,068 

BIA ALES 2. eisai hesiomsee te etete Il A 269,197 258,967 54,874 | 55,756 
Dorsebiexciacnetsitert ee q 3 £Os,774 190,979 39,461 39,819 
OVO tors naurcortee Tete ae 12 6 601,374 604,397 | 105,200 106,407 
OTIWe Ui nsaseee.scchuaten rent ookenaees 8 A, 362,343 329,484 73,950 69,899 
SS OLAOPSCU cedesuaslecctersesrctemee ces 5 6 463,483 469,010 92,205 95,130 

















43 23 1,880,151 | 1,852,837 | 365,690 367,011 





6, Gloucester 2).2..:..4: 80. 8 4, 534,640 572,480 | 101,474 108,827 
Hereford vests mica 3 4, 125,370 121,040 26,371 25,627 
PAOD Visiter eas i cpaeat cocerssess 6 3 


248,111 247,993 50,800 50,756 
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Electors. Assessments. [000’s omitted.] 
Boroughs, Cities, &c. Counties. 1871-72. 1880-81. 
A and B, D, A and B, D, 
1871. ee 1871. 1881. Lane, Trades, &c. gvag: Trades, &e. 
£ £ £ £ 
263,431 | 337,692 | 23,396 | 33,173 | 20,029, | 63,184, | 25,272, | 84,886, | 1. Middlesex 
75223 1,454 | 31,171 | 51,859 | 6,880, | 7,778, | 9,198, | 11,283, | 2. Surrey 

24,049 | 28,815 | 32,171 | 38,454 6,942, 3,515, 83,1024 4,382, Kent 

22,913 | 28,940 | 13,803 |. 14,516 2.7m 1,900, | 4,348, 2,550, Sussex 

24,468 | 33,938 | 19,297 | 21,223 | 3,819, | 1,720, | 4,774, | 2,720, Hants 
7,424 9,532 7,610 8,107 1,939, 859, 2,139) | 2,001, Berks 

80,077 | 102,679 | 104,052 | 184,159 | 23,307, | 15,772, | 28,561, | 21,976, 

465 1,101 9,610 | 10,186 | 1,813, 128) \° 40814 724, | 3. Hertford 
8,653 8,391 7,559 8,159 | 1,942, 472, | 2,048, 535, Bucks 
8,203 9,186 7,476 7,642 | 2,000, 648, | 2,132, 727, Oxford 
8,406 | 11,735 | 11,569 | 12,0388 | 2,768, 694, | 2,968, | 1,022, Northampton 
25258 2,073 3,704 | -3,927 865, 200, 894, 216, Hunts 
25122 2,601 6,590 7,83) £,3003 404,, 1,368, 468, Bedford 
4,021 5,015 | 10,147 | 10,294 ] 2,445, 692, | 2,616, 772, Cambridge 

34,428 | 40,102 | 56,665 | 59,581 | 13,133, 3,838, | 13,977, 4,464, 

Bee, 227 6,048 | 19,516 | 26,409 | 4,634, |. 1,483, | 5,206, | 1,873, | 4. Essex 
4,266.| 10,786 | 15,426 | 15,506 | 4,901, | 1,255, | 5,188, | 1,598, Norfolk 

14,798 | 18,351 | 21,017 | 20,756 3,602, 1,000, 3,808, 1,136, Suffolk 

27,285 35,185 55959 62,671 13,137, 3,688, | 14,202, 4,607, 

13,248 | 16,380 | 10,697 | 10,974 203s 808, 3,091, 852, . Wilts 
6,695 8,044 7,309 7,478 | 1,929, 487, | 2,140, 558, Dorset 

27,783 | 21,911 } 27,242 | 28,596 | 5,090; | 2,075, | 5,628, | 2,006, Devon 

B7,205 7,356 | 16,609 | 15,423 | 2,215, 980, | 2,408, 760, Cornwall 
8,528 9;739 | 25,115 | 26,239 | 5,309, | 3,310; | 5,779, | 3,455, Somerset 

53,459 | 63,480 | 86,972 | 88,710 | 17,474, | 7,660, | 19,046, | 7,631, 

37,569 | 44,511 | 20,797 | 21,3806 | 3,993, | 1,754, | 4,414, | 2,002, | 6. Gloucester 
2,131 3,722 95431 9,004 1,825, 253, 1,895, 290, Hereford 
9,200 9,487 | 13,585 | 13,524] 2,798, 991, | 2,992, 976, Salop 

VODeALVie OPART L. G 
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6.— Contd. 


£0. 


11. 


Scotland 
Treland 


. Leicester 


. Cheshire 


Stafford 


W orcester...... 


Warwick 


Rutland 


Lincoln.......... 


Notts 


Lancashire 


. Yorkshire 


Durham 


Northumberland................ 


Cumberland 


Westmoreland 


Monmouth 


South Wales 


North 9 


weer we reveescesereree! 


ee meeerreeeeeeeeroners 


ae en ee eorereseeseerereeeoons 


een m eee eeeseeeeetosesorrs 


eeeeeee 


stone secre roervereress 


eeceerceeneerorscerres 


eeereseave 


Powe eoeserersssererereeerseooees 


Pete en ee mnrereserreeereoeees 


eee e near ereeeeeres: 


Pees wereeenesernsere « 


Pree ceeeverseerserresarerese 


eeeerccarecese 


ee cceccceecers 
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Serer rorererrerecesere 


pe eeeereeseeoaoareee 


eee were eeewercsenees 


Cee eeeeerseeeeoeeeee 


Pewee rseeeeeeorcsrees 


Seer eer erceeeseeserese 


see ecererreeeesecaeeee 
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Members Elected, 




















1880. 
Boroughs. | Counties. 
rm 6 
4, 
A, 
42 25 
2 4, 
= 2 
6 6 
8 4, 
3 6 
18 22 
4 6 
2} 8 
26 14 
29 10 
9 4, 
6 4, 
4 4, 
1 2 
20 14 
I 2 
10 8 
3 nf 
16 17 
26 32 
ay 64, 


Population 


1871. 





858,326 
338,837 
634,189 


—__—_ 


257395373 





2.60;300 

22,073 
436,599 
319,758 
3795394 








1,427,135 


561,201 


2,8 I 954.95 


3,380,696 





254.36,355 


685,089 
386,646 
220,25 3 


65,010 








1,356,998 





195,448 
7645339 
452,796 





1,412,583 


3,360,018 
54125377 








(Counties). 


1881. 


— 


981,385 
380,291 
737,188 





3,040,377 


321,018 

21,434 
469,994 
391,984 
461,141 





1,665,571 


643,237 
3,454,225 





4,097,462 


2,886,304 





867,586 
434,024 
250,630 
64,184 
1,616,424. 


211,374 
879,841 
480,054 





1,571,269 





3,734,370 
5,159,839 


[Mar. 


Inhabited Houses. 


1871. 





167,614 
69,988 
131,442 








547,693 


58,606 
4,766 


94,212 
68,418 


78,309 








304,311 


110,449 
530,490 








640,939 


507,040 
114,705, 
62436 
44,061 
12,671 








233,873 


36,169 
150,813 
98,521 








285,503 


1881. — 


187,869 
77,337 
149,279 


; 
: 
4 
| 
. 
{ 
P 


599,695 _ 
68,020 
4,551 
100,830 
82,567 
92,783 


—_—— 





348,751 — 
126,421 
655,496 — 





781,917 | 


595,488 
147,207 © 
70,761 
49,055 . 
12,894 — 


279,917 

39,698 
170,496 
103,542 


313,736 
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83 
AppenpDix B.—Contd. 
Electors. Assessments. [000’s omitted.] 
Boroughs, Cities, &e. Counties. 1871-72 1880-81. : 
mee, 188i. | i871. | 1881, | 2s, D, | Aand B, | D, 
Lands. | Trades,&c.| Lands. | Trades, &c. 
£ £ £ £ 6.— Contd. 
53,663 | 62,493 | 28,849 | 34,280 | 4,495, | 4,799, | 5,416, | 5,541, Stafford 
23,079. | 28,641 | 16,879 | 19,023 | 2,731, 1,486, 29635 1,728, Worcester 
65,756 | 73,901 | 16,392 | 18,355 4,365, 4,430, [iene 5,340, Warwick 
182,398 | 222,755 | 105,933 | 115,442 | 20,207, | 13,718, | 22,785, | 15,877, 
Meo, | 18,977 | 14,514 | 15,913°] ~ 2,692, 988, | 3,093, | 1,837, | 7. Leicester 
14,532 | 19,885 2,054 1,763 362, 59, as 67. Rutland 
— _ 29,239 | 31,598 6,768, 1,383, 75304, 1,670, Lincoln 
m1,610.| 47,796 | 10,266 | 12,404} 2,543, | 1,592, | 2,963, | 1,948, Notts 
10,155 | 13,167 | 19,393 | 22,419 | 2,661, | 3,558, 3,169, 5,018, Derby 
80,694 | 99,785 | 75,466 | 84,097 | 15,026, | 7,580, | 16,904, | 10,035, 
28,838 | 34,201 | 23,289 | 28,880 3,895, 2,066, 4,636, 2,527, | 8. Cheshire 
1194,032 | 241,685 | 63,608 | 84,607 | 14,911, | 27,969, | 19,789, | 33,494, Lancashire 

222,870 | 275,886 | 86,897 | 113,487 | 18,806, | 30,035, | 24,425, | 36,021, 

182,324 | 231,642 | 87,835 | 102,597 | 16,474, | 17,704, | 20,101, | 18,885, | 9. Yorkshire 
39,436 | 59,867 | 19,880 | 24,836 | 2,684, | 4,095, | 3,696, | 4,559, | 10. Durham 
18,879 | 37,730 | 10,372 | 18,426] 2,995, | 2,628, | 3,657, | 2,996, Northumbrid. 

4,457 9,186 | 12,717 | 15,568 | 1,941, | 1,234, | 2,249, | 1,507, Cumberland 

1,859 1,957 5,070 5,652 ye 245, 886, 274, Westmoreland 
67,631 | 108,740 | 48,039 | 59,482 | 8,383, | 8,202, | 10,488, | 9,336, 

moy | 5,116; 7,764 1— 8,617 | 1,068, 875, | 1,219, 737, |11. Monmouth 
37,943 | 51,920 | 32,850 | 38,370] 4,438, | 2,954, | 5,343, | 4,105, South Wales 

113,792 | 16,629 | 28,327 | 31,527 | 3,329, | 1,241, | 3,861, | 1,438, North _,, 
55,532 | 73,656 | 58,941 | 78,514 8,832, 5,070, | 10,423, 6,280, 

1171,912 | 201,509 | 78,919 | 96,570 | 22,368, | 19,411, | 27,310, | 25,596, | Scotland 
49,025 | 57,497 | 175,439 | 168,217 | 15,836, | 8,050, | 23,271, | 9,763, | Ireland 
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AppENpDIx OC. 





Electors on Regzster. 


1, Cities and Boroughs. 11. Counties. 

















1871. 1881. 1871. | 1881. 
1. Metropolis— 
Dower tHam lots, .icderqnttesseesvesiee 31,560 40,681 | 
Us TS EPS, Sin San SR lnerae, hea ae 16,825 30,601 
REIT, GQ ig AO SR romp OER ne ar SBI 34,007 44.166 
MGR WICH 185 scsd-seceteide RuneeaecNsa yet 14,921 22,737 
TREO Ty Lest SincpseabesaRneseoaeeteenentees 37,930 45,130 
AUT Ot ees. Sins. pecsndeast tea tock. pes. ZRyI DI 49,040 r 23,396 | 33,173 
CUtyeOE LONDON) ns, cortiaetersssyeasrasins 225710 25,310 
INL AVI OWOIY 2. 502s cctutnnzear deep aureerintce- 32,130 34,687 
POURINWATK. -..0-.0. toute ketessaterncee: 19,325 23,566 
BVY EGLTOIMGUOD Lacccssccseecticdesscsseotes soe: 18,840 21,774 J 
263,431 337,692 


2. Surrey (extra Metropolitan)— 









































\G PVED |G C0) ge Wild, SOUR Rte orl Raat ae 1323 1,454 31,171 | 51,859 
Kent— 
Canter bury. ..\ sccttenteus ee ered 3,156 3,238 ) 
Chatham six, .c.:.icme bene cies. 4970 5,641 
ER ehy ) gee reeR ne Mey ome Sean ese 33443 4,326 | 
CPPATOSENG | u.lisccttcadeaseadhoeessscndesut 2,639 3,456 3 
BE i, ge nh phs Ona ee DR oir neha IB 25303 3,080 r 32,171 | 38,454 
IM Gin GOT ota Bel csyrcatigs En, Acta Aen S| 3,899 | 
BGONERUCN robes t cucoteontetenewe anh tohces 2,551 2,938 | | 
Band Wich ee asa ce ae: 1,730 2,207 |) 
24,049 28,815 
Sussex — 
PBELAINGOW Pescdieed estou. cccves wb aceceycesers: 9,626 12,657 7 
CHICHESTER? oo. eRe aera! 1,226 1,253 
A ASEAN G Buin ohe tons eee cee doe am 28.23 4,284. | 
WA OTB AIM 5 occ Menor es a stchwteasecacteg >: 800 1,263 
LOWES SV Foes. NotAWe auth sn.<-k cake cana 0. 1,382 1,445 r 13,803 14,516 
Midhursbe ts. pote k wig, 2 cence es. 997 1,074 
YOR So stra heney Rokeadhasg Magis Sa yacretsa: 13267 1,366 
Shoreliany..c.. 2a ese erase. 4,802 5,598 [J 
22,013 28,940 
Hants— 
ANGOVERE trip bot ceaetcotss: c-ctearsectares: 640 869 
Christel rete 2) acces. tueepe ess eo 1,534 2,827 
A Hy pacvecr*qees tye Sharm evils OR ra eT ON 680 800 
Newport, Isle of Wight................ 1,165 1,332 || 
Petersheldl” <.pesctecatee ee: 817 822 r 19TH alee 
Porismouthe.fc ce eee 11,928 17,912 
Winchester :a.) cot edocs teosees eateeee 1,611 1,957 
Southampton | soscesseerpeceoterwsvcneass es 6,093 7,419 |) 
24,468 | 33,938 
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2.—contd. 
Berks— 
Abingdon 
Reading 
Wallingford 
Windsor 


3. Herts— 
Hertford 


Bucks— 
Aylesbury 
Buckingham 
Wycombe 
Marlow 


Oxford— 


Banbury 


Woodstock ... 


Northampton— 
Northampton 
Peterborough 


Hunts— 
Huntingdon 
St. Ives 


Beds— 
Bedford 


Cambridge— 
Cambridge 


4. Essex— 
Colchester 
Harwich 
Maldon 


eee 


erecoee 


eecsoee 


eeeeroece 


eeeeeees 


eoeeesesose 


eeeeere 


eroscoee 


eereeooe 


cove 


eee 


teeeeee 


Peewee eee ees ese eee eoesssseerares 


CO Os Corer eeeeeeeeersseerssnesene 


eee e eee ree eee ee eeeeeeeeneseens 


Cee meee ree esee reese seeeereseee 


POO eeseveseorseeeeeeeeseesones 


CO eee ores eoeseresesereserossooees 


Corer eee eeeoeresesseessseersenes 


Perec eee sree nseresereerseeeseses 


OOo ao eoor ere reerrereeeeseeeeeere 


POCO DE SOE rere ses essereseseeeeres 


Poe ee ere rere eer eeeeeeeeresereess 


eer eoereseee Peeeerererrsreesesere 


PoP e OOO COLO oO EEO SHEE DOSE EOE OEEF 


SOOOCOOOL ODEO oOo e ES OEE DESO EEES 


So eee eee Oe EOSOooeeseeeereseroes 


POCO OOOO EEO TOOL O OE COE OEE ALOE EES 


SOOT CLO eOOO OOS ODEO EOE OEOEEseoES 


POCCOL OE OOOO OES EOEOTOEEVOSOEDOSF 


CoC C Cees es eseersOeereseeeeeeoees 


POOH Oe Heo eee ease ee eeeeEEseresess 


PO OCC OOOO EH HEOE SOOO TESST ROSE EES 





I. Cities and Boroughs. 


1871. 





845 
3730 
1,098 
1,751 








75424, 





765 





35729 
1,105 
3,003 

816 








8,653 





55387 
1,715 
1,101 





8,203 





5,912 
2,494 


8,406 








g21 
1,337 


2,258 








25127 


4,021 





25975 
637 
1,609 








5,221 


1881. 





876 
5,312 
1,229 
2,115 


9,532 


7,610 
J 





1,101 


9,610 





4,440 
1,135 
1,907 

909 


79559 





8,391 





6,242 
1,873 
1,071 


} 7,476 


9,186 





8,185 
3.550 b 11,565 


11,735 


1,061 
1,012 


2,073 





2,601 6,590 





5,015 


10,147 


fas 


3,762 
801 
1,485 





6,048 


1871. 


11. Counties. 


1881. 





8,107 


10,186 


8,159 


7,642 


12,038 


\ 3,704] 3,927 


7,335 


10,294 


26,409 
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C.—Electors on Register—Contd. 
1. Cities and Boroughs. tr. Counties. 
1871. 1881. 1871. | 1881. 
4.—contd. 
Suffolk— 
DUTY 90.p eOUMUINGS....cho.lacrcuacetn sere! 1,284 2,231 
BOG ORR tient nas toate tee Stee 1,196 1,020 15,426 | 15,506 
LUNES Os de ing Sie AOE Reesor) eer 4,736 7,035 
7,266 10,786 
Norfolk— 
EyyDN __ .., desreecncventiee. weodebentrecrin 2,460 2,849 5 
EN TWAS erie, shi etree neren net out 12,338 15,502 f 2t017 mittee 
14,798 18,351 
5. Wilts— 
LrAl0O oi. Leap etes cost eitrise eRe geen 600 802 |) 
Crick lad pie ctor ah <ivcfeon cease Ns BOs 7,469 
BOO VIZOS Hien SMe ty iceccabcenarenitaoteasscs 860 921 
IM alrnesinviryatesceks csc a. --t ho 1,022 1,057 
MLarlborotgh siesta 626 658 | + 10,697 | 10,974 
SuliS DULY e..-c Rees. cos lhe: et ee ences 1,451 1,962 
BWV CSbDUY Yi srecstts sects potriewdvectonss 1,102 1,101 
aU Ta) Tea SORRY eee amar sates mek 885 1,415 
Chipper ay i. ah. .0 seats Steins: 941 1015 oe 
13,248 16,380 
Dorset— 
TSEeieh a Cine paabiipieebndan SEL: penser feete 983 1,070 |) 
DOr Glea tar <ccteisnereeher bonzsewuersieitte 656 886 || 
OLR EN, SEAR IMiey Dea i Pen ened ene s 1,419 1,949 | | 
Shafteabtery merci scsi altace da ccs 1,306 1,372 r 7,309 | 7,478 
BV EPORANY ANSE ct escasdessadonsens 972 1,073 | | 
PV VIL OW ED vgavait ceovetite an verensevomnatees 1,359 1,694 |J 
6,695 8,044 
Devon— 
PSOUTISLADLO Wo ccs ssectnosooaeeaheastonss 1,636 1,785 
BEV ON POT) acetercteee chon eis cache: 35306 3,917 
[eet aa SMA ea At Siam eile 6,152 106279 | lee eee 4 
Ly anole is. <cteea cece eat tere tees 4,671 6,366 r 27:242 | 28,596 
AA VANLOCK Mayh ree der eetetrtenene teetce 849 876 || 
LUV OTLOD evo tt ster emanate ok, 1,169 1,405 |) 
17,733 21,911 
Cornwall— 
BLS VEO URS ee cr.s Shrek vues cheats 1,442 1,522 
SONY Ec cere rere 897 895 
Melston (2.080 eee ee 1,066 1,021 . 
Launceston 4eyess...d Paes 740 852 BASES BBD 
Daskéard €:).200wkse tee acan 887 759 
Penryn Oe Cee Mii oe mean e ey 2,307 |) 
75205 7,356 
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5.—contd. 
Somerset— 
Bath 


eeeetece 


Frome 


eeeerese 


oeeeeree 


Stroud 


weeerees 


eece 


Salop— 
Bridgenorth 


POO eee eee ore aereeeersrseeeseres 


POOR eee rere eres ensereeeeeoenee 


PAP e meee eres serseeeseesseease 


Pee meme eee ere ee ree eee seesesecs 


POO meee reeresresecenaserenrece 


COO ee rere rerarererereeernseeees 


Comore ee rere rere oeserecersereees 


Cee e meee were cesesesessteresrer 


CeCe ere rse seers rarererseeeeeecs 


Pee eres eeee tUCoeeeeeeresseseees 


Pee ereoevoerescoessorrousesooecs 


Peewee eeesseseeeeeeeesseseees 


Ludlow 


Coe eo eee errs en ear erererersesosesrese 


Phreowebury WRLAe ccd vara 


Wenlock 


Stafford— 
Lichfield 


Newcastle-under-Lyme 


Stafford 


Tamworth 


Walsall 


SO eee emer ee srereeereeeeersosessese 


Pee meee wee seeeeeseeessseseeeseeeses 


eee ereeeeeee 


Pee CeCe Pee eee reer eer Teer eee eee eT! 


COOP eee meee rareeeree. seeeeseaee 


Tete eee ee near eeseeserseneseeseese 


POCO eee ererereereresesaseeoes 


‘Wednesbury 


Wolverhampton 


W orcester— 
Bewdley .... 
Droitwich 
Dudley........ 
Kiddermins 
Worcester 
Evesham 


Pee omen eaeeresaseeneece 


Katine eee eet coe Sa REL 
Peso CA eet OoEE® 
Aa pi PSHE Cerri Reacts 
GOTT Sa Scere 


See e ee eer erereeesereeeeeesous 


PERO e es eres eres eoeresseeeeeeees 





I. Cities and Boroughs. 


1871. 





5,189 
1,989 
1,350 








8,528 


21,816 
3,533 
1,075 
4,681 
59757 

7O7 








37569 





2,298 
833 


3,131 








1,335 

868 
3,766 
3,231 








9,200 


1,309 
2,349 
3,151 
1,652 
8,170 

17,644 

18,888 





53,663 


1,053 
1,370 
12,013 
25350 
5,592 
701 








23,079 


1881. 





6,017. 
2,326. 
1,396 


9,739 





25,744. 
5,134 
1157 
5,320 
6,399 

797 


44,511 


| 
ao 
| 
J 








2,821 
901 


\ 9.431 


3,722 


1871. 


psn 


1,208 

996 
3,821 
3,462 


9,487 


1,379 
3,152 
3,344. 
2,260 
9,538 
19,561 





13,585 


28,849 


11. Counties. 


1881. 


26,239 


345,121 


21,306 


9,004 


18,524 


34,230 


23,259 





62,493 





1,261 
1,445 
14,947 
3,774 
6,393 
821 


28,641 


! 


+ 16,879 
| 
J 





19,023 
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1, Cities and Boroughs. 11. Counties. 
1871. 1881. 1871. | 1881. 
6.—contd. —— rr 
Warwick— 
BP LETAMIAS DBT Goose rsncevs--n0 hse vos sarsees 46,302 63,909 
MWOVETILDY Lokslessntyscerestesucsibbovveacanaee ORY ie 8,263 16,392 | 18,355 
BYY RET ICIS. tetees.ystoseratees sa ouktvaotess ier 1,681 1,729 
555756 73,901 
7. Leicester— 

IIBLGOSUET s<.hacsansremaseteeacssmariesarssndt 14,397 18,977 14,514| 15,913 
LATER Ens ey aa tie PAR i 2M Sane ee a — 2,054} 1,763 
Lincoln— 

BS OREO, corel oc decade otreter coca spice seckack ss 2,581 3,043 |) 

SPAM ETAT PS: sc tee Ries cass dace hep Rat 2,023 2,383 

CATA DY Was dediuce cost tch veers Sons tees des 4,712 6,956 29,239 | 31,598 

PATICOLA Wii. Aibtees tee tae lonuraeBaseousesases: 4,08 3 6,182 | | 

SEHILONC asker eecutanentr Gee curt! 1133 1,321 |) 

14,532 19,885 
Notts— 

ABE ECLLOLGE | ..tialiccss+.ocnvloscoonus sven 4,622 8,183 

LORE OE VASE RIA See alsa bmn) Waa I,119 2,194 

INGER QAI DY spre Bs bseanes lene eed oes 14,674 17,555 10,266 | 12,404 

UGRO-ON LCT os oh, nnrsnenordnnnias 18,195 19,824 

41,610 47,756 
Derbyshire— 
dS SN RPA lk bray ies Moai bey Boe 10,155 13,167 19,393 | 22,419 
8. Chester— 

Birkenhead: Bj teceessrcvcgesvctecesen 6,738 9,107 

Ciiester ee tase teeta 6,324 5,804, 

Macclesfield Gh. cn. mics mis accent 4,839 5,447 | > 23,289 | 28,880 

Stalybridge #o.c- seaptcostabes. Seems 4,918 5,685 | | 

BLOCK POrt..s: Las senssolseeseqexofoesebeabase->. 6,019 8,158 |) 

28,838 34,201 
Lancashire— — —_ 

Ashton-under-Lyne  ......0cseeee 5,286 5,893 |) 

Blackburn Os5.cee eres ecvesonetane 9,083 13,160 

Dolton wii 11,801 14,250 

Burnley: v..2.:@@e, Si ea emt ks 5,628 7,414 

Bupey (24. hibeaee ee eeeees 5,518 6,859 

Clitheroe iicdis.:dacsnsccreetecen pices 1,630 1,958 

Liverpool. 64,...68 decce bet eee 405455 63,221 | + 63,608 | 84,607 

Manchester bh... das. b75.0s bison: 56,699 58,712 

Oldham %..).55. 4402 Ga een 15,663 21,383 

Prevton’ th. bs. Bote hee eee 10,032 11,748 

Dalford uit Be. Gio. sacs. eh: cee 17,538 23,928 

Warrington }) ise aacca:teis ducer 4,152 6,222 

PUY Beth iss oc geeanpnton aes Pom neon 4,577 6,937 

194,032 241,685 
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I. Cities and Boroughs. 11. Counties. 
1871. 1881. 1871. 1881. 
9. York— 
| Se Aas We pee at at We OI 20,662 26,437 7) 
De weburyiocnititteipindikles 4,899 10,060 
fn ARG oo eta POR a ee Sc Ae 10,083 12,055 
EP OCU CRS L erate cote das teers seen II,131 13,266 
PETALS TOE RY sdatee oop, sotecne en Spo ae. 19,012 26,581 
Knaresborough ..0...........seseeees 738 758 
oS Ce Me ASO ee, Raa 41,407 49,414 
ICN yn GC BN nate AC SR aa sel 1,206 1,396 4 
Middlesborough ...........ceeeees 6,368 10,750 
BVORUIAICTION, oercnasse.déreessosnscorn te 820 918 || 
PIGMIVOLPACE | Pane ge ook attentive 1,927 2,360 787,835 | 102,597 
RACHIBOUUE, Sicccncscsceescuceaceee tere? 677 708 
ig tena get, Silencers Seeman: metrn 1,035 1,132 
Rochdale .......... eae Cah Bites eet ene 9,561 10,788 
PCAPDOFOUGT «5... si sacovassse cnescaiagdens 2,816 4,301 
MOHIOIAT bo. Aa eiee..cs.deeRe ee. 31,329 42,402 
j UST oie deer nanan merry aie Fp 973 976 
AC 21/2) 16 ier eee ee ie ee 35584 4,087 
OVW DIGDY.) 3s.cicee ahs «actwlegege Scien eee 1,946 2,145 | 
YI HET sa sehr th anstactone ae, 9,300 11,108 {J 
182,324 231,642 
10. Durham— 
Darlington’ Viccmtcierssetceve: 3,598 5,214 
Durham::...th.e eee 1,946 2,390 
Gateshead te) See 8,632 11,685 
Hartlepoobsgt icosehecusseee dares 3,746 7,107 | ¢19,880| 24,836 
Bowth Shieldaes pes gatas cssgeotees 4,378 10,112 
Stock torte cca seks oh avcinsantk: 4,948 8,062 
BS UtiCe RATE teasasseat, beksdtes case veae 9,388 15,297 
39,436 59,867 
Northumberland— 
OVC acs: tere eenatediiere ote b.aa0 1,989 
ML OPC oat nace tthe susie svaeanniens £635 5,749 | 
INOW CASUICL ..supamnsoersmacttessetoseanes 12,500 24,261 mossina al tae 
PEPNGMHONGE iceessonnsasunens Auth deces 2,504 5,731 
18,879 37,730 
Cumberland— 
ALUSIGS i, ceangaestegdexerctosspas so teseeob: 4,426 5,504 
CGC RONG ELE: eeticeceeeccceseheess 1,064 1,100 12,717| 15,568 
Whitehaven) pi.00il.peldatins. 1,967 2,582 
7,457 9,186 
Westmoreland— 
LOPES pace Baia Bers Ot SS ee 1,849 1,957 5,070] 5,652 
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I. Cities and Boroughs. 


t1. Counties. 



































1871. 1881. 1871. | 18sF, 
11. Monmouth— 
MET AVAO UGH Bee ltstocetogeos tatente 35797 5,116 9,764.) 8,617 
South Wales— 
DESCOR Meese eecety alse & de Pecoser ee atced 808 879 
Mcrae eee er act vaeeases alee sani deers 5,718 8,831 
OS SYESTOE Val ©. SURO aya PM | 1,788 2,074 
COPPINATUNOIE 94, nastnute-o Mitac 23520 5,752 
Miavertord Westen... tte race 1,462 1,555 | - 32,850 | 38,670 
PTC LEY 2. hoi .<5 gear ecniewssonpbeiancosctee 14,097 14,200 
BIO OT GRO Ces agree tet caters ZReuie3 3,361 
BEGET CMO sees, «tears teen bol ances ekg’ 875 947 
PA DIGCR eens osacamecesesd-atesaraxgtegtss 6,454 14,321 |) 
375943 51,920 
North Wales— ae: 
MPSA UMAIS .o-sceie Were chon teokest- 1,773 2,559. 1) 
CaN ATV OIE ses.c i tesasteces ssh obs tee thnas 3,178 4,093 | 
Denbigh. kas, cease cree. atte 2,841 3,084. | $28,327 | 31,527 
itary ho Mi geet aWes c se. Mebeua. 3,208 3,795 || 
INU OULBOUIEEY : Nectiastadsesyor ens treeeaals 2,792 3,089 |) 
125992 16,620 








Discusston on Mr. Exuis’s Paper. 


Mr. Lionet L. Cowen said it appeared to him to be difficult, 
within the limits of such a discussion as would be appropriate to a 
meeting of the Statistical Society, to test by statistics the theories 
which the writer of the paper had propounded. In no civilised 
country could the theory of government be founded entirely upon 
an arithmetical basis, and such a theory was still more difficult of 
application in the case of a nation in which various rights and 
customs had grown up, and were closely interwoven with the life 
and habits of the people. The author of the paper had said that, 
theoretically considered, representation should rest upon a certain 
basis, but what that basis should be was a matter about which 
opinion was very much divided, and which could not be brought to 
the test of figures. The true basis was that which the majority of 
the people held to be the most suitable for their happiness, and 
that could not be brought to the test of figures in any way. The 
paper stated that different qualifications would not mix. So much 
the better. They did not want to reduce any voter to the position 
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of auniform unit. They would rather that every man’s intelligence, 
and the influence which he exercised, should also be taken into 
account. They wanted the preponderance of genius, and perhaps 
also the superiority of social power and hereditary influence, to be 
taken imto account. Another point, with regard to which the 
writer of the paper had travelled into the region of speculation, 
‘was his recommendation of committees of the House of Commons 
elected by the voters, on whose decisions the House itself should 
merely say “Aye” or “No.” That raised the old political 
question whether the House of Commons should merely be an 
executive body to register or reject decrees, or whether it should 
be a deliberative assembly. Questions which touched human 
feelings and the impulses of the human mind could not be brought 
to the absolute test of statistics; and, in his opinion, the discussion 
which the paper must tend to elicit was hardly one suitable to 
such a Society as theirs. 


Major Craicig said the Society was indebted to the reader of 
the paper for placing before them a great mass of facts in a 
compendious form, which might be useful in causing discussion. 
He did not, however, think that the Statistical Society was the 
best body to discuss the political deductions of this paper. They 
could not help seeing the particular line of political thought which 
ran through it, and gave it something more than a statistical 
colour. It was an attack on the basis of the present system of 
representation in this country. But the author had not been very 
careful in forming the groups of areas on which this attack was 
based, and on which new theories of representation were founded. 
The grouping which he had adopted struck him, on looking at the 
map exhibited, as singularly inapt. For example, Herefordshire 
and Lincolnshire were two of the most distinctively agricultural 
counties in England, and yet the author of the paper had so 
drawn his classification as to place them, as well as all the moun- 
tainous counties of Wales, in the “ manufacturing” division. It 
must be misleading to mix up data for agricultural and mining 
districts, and group them with those relating to counties of a 
totally different and more urban character. Cumberland, West- 
moreland, some parts of Derbyshire, and the Midland counties, were 
surely more agricultural than the thickly-peopled home counties 
immediately surrounding the metropolis. There was no attempt 
in this paper to give the different classes of employment in the 
different groups, distinguishing the persous employed in agriculture 
in the so-called agricultural counties from the whole population of 
those counties. It was assumed in the paper that the divisions 
marked out were more or less homogeneous, which was far from 
being even roughly the case. With regard to the statistics of 
wealth, the income tax assessment under Schedules A and B was 
rightly enough used as a local test, but he declined to accept the 
assessment to Schedule D as a local test at all. Schedule D was a 
very misleading test if taken geographically in the localities where 
trading profits were returned. Anyone who had looked at the 
Inland Revenue reports would know how often this had been 
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pointed out, and how, for instance, the enormous apparent wealth 
of the city of London consisted largely of assessments under 
Schedule D, such as those of the railway and other large companies 
whose head offices happened to be in the metropolis, while the 
possessors of that wealth did not live in London, and their income 
afforded no reason why Londoners should have more representa- 
tives. He questioned if they had any purely statistical basis for 
determining how localities should be represented. So far as he 
understood it, the theory of representation in this country was not 
the representation of persons at all, but of all separate interests and 
classes and phases of national life. Thus we had small boroughs 
and growing towns, the seats of special industries; and again 
pleasure resorts and seaside places, where the types of life repre- 
sented were essentially. different from that of a county or of a huge 
manufacturing or metropolitan borough. So long as each group 
was represented, the mere numbers in each group was of secondary 
importance. He wished to ask the author of the paper whether 
the statement that ‘the incomes from the ownership and occupa- 
tion of land have increased at a great rate,’’ was founded on the 
increase, as it appeared, of both Schedules A and B, or of — 
Schedule B only; because the increase in Schedule A taught 
nothing with regard to the increase in the value of land, two- 
thirds of the total, and by far the most of the development, being 
made up of houses. He would also ask Mr. Ellis if he was right 
in taking as one of the bases of “responsibility” the amount paid 
by a district for the cost of its paupers. He should have thought 
that a big pauper bill was rather a reproach to a district than a 
credit. Those places which spent a large amount on pauperism 
were surely not, on that account, entitled to extra representation. 
Something might be said in favour of some relations between local 
outlays and representations for local authorities; but he protested 
against the pauperism of a district being held up as one of its 
titles to importance in the national scale. He wished that some 
estimate had been given of the revenues derived from different 
portions of the country, and the proportion of the representation 
to the taxes paid. He was quite sure if that were done, Ireland, 
at all events, would be found grievously over-represented. It was 
surely a matter of importance that the representatives in the 
House of Commons should bear some proportion to the taxes paid 
by the districts they represented. It was more necessary to con- 
sider this point, because the very class which was daily growing 
up more and more into political power, and to which some people 
desired at this moment to give yet further representation, was the 
very class which, of all others, paid the least share of the taxes. 
Labourers, and especially agricultural labourers, it had been 
repeatedly shown, whatever voluntary taxation they elected to 
bear by the consumption of dutiable articles, in proportion to their 
income paid now a vastly smaller proportion of the unavoidable 
taxation of the country than any other class of the community. 


Mr. Wu. Mitter said he agreed that in the parliamentary repre- 
sentation of the country, numbers with knowledge and wealth, 1.e., 
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the possession of intellectual, real, or personal property, should be 
taken into account; but surely it was time that the House of Lords, 
which, as well as the House of Commons, consisted or should 
consist of representatives of the nation, might be supposed to 
represent somebody or something more than a few old and too often 
effete families. Major Craigie had spoken of the absurdity of 
considering that the districts which supported a large number of 
paupers should be allowed exceptional representation ; but almost 
all the worst paupers of the empire seemed to flock to London; and 
if the people of London paid for the support of the scum of the 
nation, they had a good claim to additional and even exceptional 
representation ; instead of which London had hardly any represen- 
tation at all worth speaking of in a statistical point of view. It 
was too often said that the working classes paid very little into the 
national treasury, and on this ground a preceding speaker wished 
now to ignore their claim to more representative power; but they 
paid a tax on every glass of beer they drank, and unfortunately 
most of them might be set down as beer drinkers. Well, then, if 
representation was to go with taxation, working men were entitled 
to a large measure of representation in the imperial parliament. 


Mr. R. B. Marrin, M.P., said he was very much surprised to find 
that the west midland counties were, by the author of the paper, 
included in the manufacturing districts, because he himself repre- 
sented a borough in the west midland which was a purely agricul- 
tural borough. The principles laid down by Mr. Ellis as the result 
of his figures would totally upset the whole of the existing repre- 
sentation in the House of Commons. For instance, Mr. Gladstone, 
who represented a Scotch county, would hardly like to be relegated 
to a Scotch committee, and to give his advice only on Scotch 
questions. The question that had been raised as to the proportion 
of Irish members to the whole representation of the House of 
Commons was one of very practical political importance, but it 
depended upon the Act of Union, and it would be very dangerous 
to deal with it unless the country was prepared to grapple with the 
Trish question in a far more thorough spirit than appeared probable 
at the present time. He thought that there was a good deal to be 
said in favour of collecting statistics of the various interests repre- 
sented in the House of Commons, and no doubt careful study of the 
figures in the paper would show that they were of more practical 
value than could be detected at the first glance. 


Mr. C. Watrorp said the tendency of the paper was in favour 
of numerical representation ; but he regarded that as the very worst 
basis which could be adopted. It would reduce the House of 
Commons to a dead level of mediocrity. Every time there had 
been a change in that direction there had been a consequent dete- 
rioration in the mental capacity of the House. Small towns, middle 
class towns, and large towns had their separate interests, and in his 
judgment, if there were a hundred and fifty towns to be represented, 
it would be fair to give fifty members to each of those three classes. 
By that means all the different interests of the country would be 
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represented. No Government could be a Government in the proper 
meaning of the term, unless all the classes of the community were 
represented in it. If numbers alone were taken into account, 
variety of interests would be unrepresented. 


Mr. J. Guover said it was true that questions brought before the 
Society were to be tested by statistical data, but he had never 
understood that in the use of those data readers of papers or gentle- 
men taking part in the discussion were to be precluded from giving 
to the Society the benefit of their views on political principles as 
they might be illustrated by statistics. Mr. Ellis had done nothing 
which had not been done scores of times in the Statistical Society. 
The last speaker had evidently forgotten that statistics existed with 
regard to the representation in the House of Commons before the 
first Reform Bill in 1832. It had been stated that in 1830-31 
more than half the members in the House of Commons were elected 
by about a hundred and sixty individuals. When it was remem- 
bered that the House of Commons so constituted increased the 
national debt in one generation by 600 millions sterling, and kept 
the country at war for a great part of the time, he thought no one 
could deny that the public interests were not duly cared for under 
that system. In his opinion the Statistical Society ought to use 
the statistics which it obtained in illustration of political principles. 
The question of the representation of the people was not a mere 
question of symmetrical representation, as stated by a previous 
speaker, but a matter of right and principle. If an Englishman 
was taxed, he was entitled to be represented. He entirely agreed 
with Mr. Cohen, that the best system was that which the majority 
of the nation thought best for the time being; but had there ever 
been a time when the majority of men in England had had the 
opportunity of saying what they thought was best? The paper by 
Mr. Ellis was conclusive evidence that in the laws of England the 
most astute precautions had been taken to prevent the majority of 
the English people ever saying by clear vote what they thought. It 
was impossible to consider the figures put before ther without 
coming to that conclusion. Previous speakers had referred to the 
extreme desirability of having a good representation of classes; but 
what did this mean? Were they prepared for class legislation ? He 
had been under the delusion that for years the great object of legis- 
lation had been to frame laws in accordance with sound principles, 
and not in accordance with the prejudices of classes. If they advo- 
cated class representation, were they prepared for class taxation ? 
If they were, then some classes would have to pay a great deal 
more than they did now. 


Professor Leone Levi said it appeared to him that the function 
of that Society was pre-eminently to furnish the materials for legis- 
lation. In his opinion the paper was very opportune, because the 
subject with which it dealt was now more or less before the 
country. The principal materials required for framing a sound 
system of political representation were the progress of population, 
the geographical conditions of all its component portions and great 
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divisions, and the various interests, agricultural, manufacturing, 
and industrial, spread all over the country, and Mr. Hllis had 
supplied tables which would be helpful in the consideration of 
those points. Besides these, however, the comparative extent, 
strength, and power of the various elements throughout the 
country, from time to time, should be taken into consideration, as 
also the relative increase of wealth of the higher, middle, and 
lower classes, as well as the amount of taxation, direct and indirect, 
pressing upon them respectively. He wished that the author of 
the paper had favoured them with some comparison between the 
electoral representation systems of England and other countries, 
taking into account the educational and fancy franchises, including 
members of the universities, of scientific societies, of different orders 
of knighthood, of the civil service, &c. These were all elements to 
be taken into account in the consideration of any modification of 
the representative system of any country from time to time. He 
therefore thought that the Council had acted quite rightly in 
allowing the paper to be read. 


Mr. H. R. Droop thought that a better case for the existing 
system of representation might have been made out if the paper 
had distinguished between the rural districts and the small towns, 
and had shown that the small towns with representatives, repre- 
sented not only themselves but also a number of other similar 
towns. But he did not believe that the existing system could long 
be maintained intact; and as any changes that might be made 
would necessarily be approximative to some arrangement on a 
statistical basis, he suggested that those who desired to avoid 
universal suffrage, should look out for and insist upon statistical 
principles that would lead to different results. Thus the question 
might be raised whether every person who had a vote should only 
have one vote. It appeared to him that the best way to prevent 
the extension of the county franchise from giving an overwhelming 
predominance to one particular class would be to give a larger 
number of votes to the wealthier classes, 7.e., to carry further the 
distinguishing process which at present gives the franchise to 
persons holding certain qualifications and refuses it to those who 
want these qualifications, by giving additional votes to electors 
above a certain level in wealth and position; and that seemed to 
him to be the only way in which the higher classes could be 
protected against class legislation in the interests of the more 
numerous lower class. He quite agreed with a previous speaker 
that legislation ought not to be influenced by class interests; but on 
looking at the proceedings of trades’ unions, farmers’ alliances, &c., 
he found that every class of electors looked upon legislation and 
political questions mainly from the point of view of their own 
interests; therefore the country must be prepared for class legisla- 
tion if one class were allowed to have an enormous predominance 
in the representation. Another point which was worthy of con- 
sideration was whether the whole of the representation of a 
particular district should always be given to the party which 
happened to have a majority in that district. It was most illogical 
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that only half the electors in England should be represented in 
Parliament. As to this the speaker referred to a paper he had 
read before the Society in 1881. 


The Rev. I. Doxsry said that if the decision of the Council to 
admit this paper needed justification, it would be found by com- 
parison of the representation of London with that of certain small 
boronghs in Ireland and in England. There were 22 small boroughs 
in Ireland the united constituencies of which amounted to only 
8,732, while the metropolitan boroughs returned the same number 
of representatives, although they had a constituency of 351,836. It 
therefore appeared that 396 men of some obscure town in Ireland 
had the same political power as about 16,000 men in the great 
metropolitan boroughs. That showed how important was the con- 
sideration of the question statistically. One reason why Irish 
questions occupied so much time in the House of Commons, while 
those relating to 4 millions residing in the great metropolitan 
boroughs were set aside session after session, was that Ireland had 
106 representatives in the House of Commons, while the city of 
London and metropolitan boroughs had only 22. Similar discre- 
pancies existed in some small boroughs in England and Scotland, 
where there were a total of 20,638 electors returning 24 members, 
while some of the metropolitan boroughs, having from 40,000 to 
50,000 electors, only returned two members. It was impossible to 
look at those facts without feeling that something must be done, 
and he did not think that the Statistical Society should be afraid 
to look this question fairly in the face. Aylesbury sent two members 
to Parliament, while its constituency only numbered 4,440, and 
Barnstaple also sent two members from a constituency of 1,785, 
while Lambeth with 54,000 returned but two. On what ground 
could this anomaly be maintained ? Was there superior intelligence 
or were there peculiar interests in Aylesbury and Barnstaple to be 
represented P These facts were sufficient to convince everybody 
that this matter ought to be statistically considered. He hoped that 
the Society would have another paper on the same subject, carrying 
Mr. Ellis’s conclusions still further. 


Mr. Davip Nasmirx considered that when such a subject came 
before the Statistical Society it ought to be treated not merely 
from a political or partisan point of view, but on the principles 
both of ancient and modern times. That a redistribution of seats 
must take place before long was undeniable, and if such a redistri- 
bution was to be creditable to the nation, it must be upon some 
given principle. If the principle was to be that all persons should 
have equal voting power, then let statisticians tell what the result 
would be. If it was to be that every man should have a vote in 
proportion to the amount of income tax he paid, or if the number 
of votes was to be regulated by the amount which a man paid 
towards the maintenance of the State, that also was a subject with 
which the statistician could deal. In ancient Rome the latter 
principle was adopted, and he had never heard of a more 
equitable distribution of power. 
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Mr. H. T. W. Extiorr thought that the classification which the 
author of the paper had adopted was entirely incorrect, and it 
seemed to him that Major Craigie had done good service by 
pointing out some.of the errors in that classification. If counties 
were classified and compared for statistical purposes, they ought to 
be properly described ; and agricultural counties like Rutland and 
Lincoln ought not to be called “ distinctively industrial.” Again, 
Surrey was grouped with the agricultural counties, but it was well 
known that its urban population governed the representation. The 
population of Battersea alone was almost sufficient to swamp the 
representation of one of the divisions of that county. According 
to the paper, the number of electors in the metropolis was 337,000, 
and an extension of the county suffrage would not, of course, 
increase that number; but it would be interesting to know the 
relative number of voters which would be added to the agricultural 
and the industrial constituencies by the extension of household 
suffrage. He was of opinion that a considerable number of the 
new voters would be in the so-called agricultural districts. He 
also wished to ask the author of the paper whether he considered 
that the present House of Commons misrepresented the opinion of 
the country; for, apart from theory, he doubted very much whether 
at any time during the last fifty years an extended suffrage would 
have altered the general character of the House of Commons. He 
also thought that any proposal for altering the representation 
would be worth very little if it did not deal with the great 
question of the representation of minorities. In Birmingham, for 
instance, there were between 11,000 and 12,000 voters unrepre- 
sented. If an additional number of members was given to 
Birmingham, was it intended to provide for the representation of 
that minority? With regard to the comparative increase of the 
income tax under Schedules A and B, he would point out that the 
Schedule A assessments might be taken as practically correct, 
because the subjects upon which they were made were tangible and 
visible. But this was not the case as to Schedule D, which became 
more accurate every year, in consequence of the increased know- 
ledge and experience of the officers charged with its assessment, 
and there thus existed, apart from its normal growth, an apparent 
tendency to increase. In any reconsideration of the question of 
representation, it should be remembered that a considerable portion 
of the taxation of the lower orders was indirect, and therefore any 
proposals based upon the payment of direct taxes were likely to be 
unsatisfactory to those classes. 


Mr, S. Bourne thought that the Council needed no justification 
whatever for having allowed the paper to be read; for the 
statistical elements ought to have a very great influence indeed in 
determining political action upon such a subject. Hvery such 
contribution must necessarily at the outset be very imperfect, and 
be taken for what it was worth. He thought that the paper was 
deficient in that no statistics had been given with regard to the 
educational status of the voters. He looked upon the franchise 
as a matter not entirely of right, but of privilege and fitness for 
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the exercise of the power. That fitness depended very much on 
the educational qualifications of the various classes of voters. 
Mr. Glover’s argument tended to the establishment of the very 
closest class representation that could be conceived; for if represen- 
tation were to be based on numbers, the most numerous class 
would overrule the class which was best able to form a judgment 
on the points submitted to them. He thought that the representa- 
tion of each class, in due subordination to numbers, was the true 
basis. The concluding paragraph of the paper was perhaps its 
weakest part. Nothing could be more fatal to the efficiency of a 
representative body than deputing the settling of details of 
measures to several committees, the members of which were 
chosen because they belonged to particular classes, leaving the 
whole House to simply affirm or negative. Another point alluded 
to was the small number of representatives which the metropolitan 
constituencies had in proportion to those sent by small con- 
stituencies, and that was a matter with regard to which statistical 
information would be useful, but still it was very defective. If 
they took the number of members in the House who owed their 
position to the fact of their being residents in the metropolis, they 
would find that the metropolis had a larger representation than 
any other district in the country. Mr. Martin, the member for 
Tewkesbury, had claimed to represent an agricultural community, 
but it was his position in the city of London which caused him to 
be elected for that borough. The intelligence, the wealth, and the 
power of the city of London were completely represented by the 
members who were chosen by many small places; and if the 
number of representatives for London was increased according to 
the number of voters it possessed, there would be an over- 
whelming preponderance which would be fatal to the interests of 
the country. There could be no question that a large amount of 
the taxation paid by the wealthy portion of the community was, in 
point of fact, paid by their dependents, or the persons whom they 
employed. If a man paid a large amount of revenue—say on beer 
consumed by his dependents—it was, in point of fact, paid by 
those who consumed the beer, because they suffered in their wages 
by having it given to them instead of money. In the same way 
there could be no doubt that the income tax which was collected 
in one particular place, was not wholly or principally due to that 
place; and the only safe mode of estimating the tax-paying com- 
munity was to combine wealth and numbers together. He hoped 
it would not be considered that numbers or wealth were to be the 
great basis of representation, or any other one particular qualifica- 
tion. He doubted very much whether any probable alteration in 
the franchise would so far improve on the present system as to 
make it a more just representation of the whole interests of the 
community. What was wanted was that every class, and every 
section, should have the opportunity of making its voice heard in 
the great council of the nation. 


The PRESIDENT, in proposing a vote of thanks to Mr. Ellis, said 
some criticisms had been passed upon the paper because of alleged 
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defects in it, and also on the ground that it was not a paper suit- 
able for the Statistical Society; but as far as he could gather, the 
balance of opinion was entirely in favour of the view that it con- 
tained valuable materials, and that although it trenched upon the 
domain of politics, it was suitable for the Society to discuss. There 
really could be no question as to the suitability of discussing what 
might be called electoral statistics, and in doing so they must take 
into account the ideas which influenced politicians in fixing the 
basis of representation. It would be very singular indeed if such. 
a statistical subject of great popular interest was not to be dis- 
cussed in the Statistical Society. He could hardly imagine the 
use of the Society unless such topics were brought before them and 
discussed. It was quite unnecessary that there should be any 
partisan spirit in the matter. The great fault of many political 
discussions was that there was unbounded exaggeration on both 
sides; but it might be hoped that within the walls of that Society 
only the purely scientific aspect would be dealt with. The chief 
use of the paper seemed to him to be that it brought to notice the | 
changes in those elements which were usually held by politicians to 
determine representation. There could be no doubt that to a large 
extent population was one of the elements which guided poli- 
ticians. He would express no opinion as to the right or wrong of 
‘that, but at least one great nation—the United States—had deli- 
berately adopted the principle of numbers in determining the re- 
presentation for one House of the Legislature. They had also an 
automatic system by which every ten years the representation was 
changed according to the change in numbers which had taken 
place. Such a state of things fully justified the discussion of the 
numbers of population, when dealing with electoral questions. In 
former discussions also some consideration had been given to the 
principle of wealth in determining the representation. If some 
districts had grown in importance in point of wealth, and pre- 
sumably also in point of taxation, then it had been considered that 
they had a sort of title to increased representation. At any rate, it 
was desirable that the Society should see from time to time what 
changes were taking place in those factors, and in this respect the 
paper was a very valuable one. It showed that between 1871 and 
1881 very great changes had taken place in those factors, and 
whatever opinion might be held with regard to them, it was very 
interesting to have them brought before them. He hardly agreed 
with the criticisms which had been passed upon the grouping 
which Mr. Ellis had adopted. Any grouping of that kind was 
necessarily a matter of discussion, and he would appeal to the 
experience of Major Craigie himself with reference to other matters 
where a geographical division seemed more easy, but where it was 
found in practice difficult to make a satisfactory division. Although 
Mr. Ellis had called one of his divisions agricultural and another 
manufacturing, he apprehended that that was only for brevity’s 
sake, for the division was essentially a geographical one, Scotland 
being one of the divisions, Ireland another, and Hngland being 
divided into three. No such grouping could be very exact in itself, 
but if it could be put in such a way as to bring the facts broadly 
H 2 
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before them, he thought the division for many rough practical 
purposes would be found very useful. Some of the speakers had 
suggested that a great deal more might have been put into the 
paper, and it was quite evident that Mr. Ellis might have shown 
them exactly how far, following the principle of population, 
changes might be made in the existing representation, and how far, 
following the principle of wealth and taxation, changes might he 
made; but to say that a paper did not do more than it did, when it 
had done very good work up to a certain point, was not to pass a 
very effective criticism upon it. They ought to be thankful for 
what they did get, because the time which could be devoted to the 
preparation of such papers was in most cases very limited indeed, 
and if they received a valuable contribution of any kind, they ought 
to accept it, and not be too critical about it. No doubt the point 
that Mr. Bourne raised with regard to education was very impor- 
tant, but the absence of that point in the paper could scarcely be 
regarded as a defect when it included so much of great value. 
The vote of thanks having been agreed to, 


Mr. Extis, in reply, said that one of his reasons for not further 
pushing his individual construction of the facts set before the 
Society, was, that he might thereby lay himself open to the charge 
of political bias. 
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I.—Financial and Commercial History of 1882. 


Tue following is taken from the Supplement to the Statist of 
the 27th January, 1883, in continuation of similar extracts for 
previous years—commencing with the year 1878 :— 


“The principal financial event of the past year has been the 
collapse on the Paris Bourse, which had been impending for some 
time at the date of our writing the last annual history, and which 
had then fairly commenced. Immediately after we wrote the 
agony of the crisis was reached. A few days after, in consequence 
of the large withdrawals of bullion from this side to support the 
Paris market—very nearly 2 millions being taken in one week— 
the bank rate here was advanced to 6 per cent. The state of affairs 
in France had no doubt become very serious. The bourse at Lyons 
was altogether shut up for some time, and although no such 
extreme measure was found necessary in Paris, yet the difficulties 
which arose were only surmounted by the greatest patience and the 
most energetic efforts on the part of the banking and financial 
houses in that capital. A formal suspension of payments on the 
Bourse was avoided; but to a large extent there was a virtual sus- 
pension, many people obtaining time in order to make good their 
losses and pay their debts. This great event has had many and 
far-reaching consequences. The ‘liquidation’ throughout France, 
not only on the Stock Exchange, but-in some other departments of 
business as well, has been continued throughout the whole year. 
Business, as a whole, has declined in France, and with it the 
revenue of the Government, which, after several years of very great 
prosperity, has been involved in serious financial embarrassments ; 
the budget now showing a considerable deficit, and the Government 
having great difficulties with an unmanageable floating debt, while 
the last loans issued to maintain the expenditure on public works 
_are found not to be placed. Contrary, however, to the expectations 
we were inclined to entertain at the time we wrote a year ago, there 
have been no great financial events during the year resembling the 
collapse on the Paris Bourse. The nearest approach to any such 
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event was a collapse in some departments of the Stock Exchange in 
the course of the summer and early autumn, in consequence of the 
Heyptian crisis. The insubordination, and finally the actual rebel- 
lion, of the Egyptian colonels all through the spring and summer 
kept the Stock Exchange for a long time in an apprehensive condi- 
tion, the fear being that not only might the state of affairs in Hgypt 
affect Egyptian stocks more particularly, but that there might 
possibly be a rupture between France and Hngland, if not between 
those countries and other Kuropean Powers. When it at last 
became evident that there were serious difficulties between England 
and France, and that the conference of the ambassadors of the 
Powers at Constantinople was not meeting with success, while the 
attitude of the colonels led to such incidents as the massacre of 
Europeans at Alexandria and the bombardment of Alexandria by 
the English fleet, the apprehension on the Stock Exchange culmi- 
nated ina semi-panic. Hgyptian, Turkish, and other stocks were 
discovered to be rather weakly held in large masses; forced sales 
had to be made; a few heavy failures on the Stock Exchange 
occurred, and for some time there was great fear of a general Stock 
Exchange panic and collapse. Hventually, the area of the troubles 
proved to be somewhat limited, the panic being mainly in Hgyptian 
stocks, and there being no general crisis at all to be compared with 
the crisis on the Paris Bourse which had occurred a few months 
before. But with this exception, there have been no great financial 
events. The effect of the Paris collapse seems rather to have been 
sedative than otherwise; caution has been widely diffused; there 
has been a slow reaction against the inflation of the last two or 
three years; but there have been no great events such as we should 
look for when a period of great speculation suddenly comes to an 
end. 

“The general result is that the business character of the year 
1882 has been rather peculiar. Judging by the ordinary tests, and 
surveying the year as a whole, we can have little cause to doubt 
that it has been a fairly prosperous year. The returns of railway 
traffie, of imports and exports, of shipping, of the production in the 
ehief trades, and of the consumption of articles like tea and sugar, 
all show a moderate increase upon the previous year, which had 
undoubtedly been the most prosperous of any of the years which 
have elapsed since 1873, and was really a very prosperous year. 
Still, all through the year, and increasing as the year approached 
its termination, there has been a feeling of weakness and a want of 
animation of the most decided kind. Apprehensiveness on all sides 
has induced caution, and the result has consequently been that 
while the year, as a whole, has been satisfactory, the largest amount 
of business was done and the largest amount of profit earned in the 
earlier months. This dragging character of business has lately 
been marked in the prices of the leading commodities. In almost 
all the main articles there is a reduction of price. Scotch pig iron, 
which was close upon 50s. per ton in January, and which, after 
falling to nearly 47s. in April and May, rose again to 50s. in the 

autumn months, finally fell below 49s. at the end of the year, and 
has since further fallen to about 48s. Copper (Chili bars) has 
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fallen from about 66/. 10s. per ton to 651. 5s.; Straits tin, from 
112/. 15s. to 93/. 10s. per ton; tin-plates, from 23s. to 22s. per box; 
lead, from nearly 15/. per ton to 14/. 3s. gd.; and spelter, from 
17/. 15s. to 16/7. per ton. Among the raw materials of textiles, 
again, we find that cotton (middling Uplands) has fallen from 62d. 
per lb. in January to sid. per lb.; jute, from 16s. 6d. to 12s. per 
ewt.; silk, from 17s. 6d. to 16s. 43d. per lb.; and although Australian 
wool has slightly risen, it is found that English wool has declined, 
and is now at a lower price, it is believed, than it has been for very 
many years. Among articles of general consumption, also, it is 
found that wheat has fallen in price from about 46s. 3d. to 41s. 6d. 
per quarter; coffee (Ceylon), from 63s. 6d. to 61s. 6d. per ewt., 
and (Brazil) from 50s. 6d. to 44s. per cwt.; sugar, from 19s. 6d. to 
18s. 3d. per cwt.; and tea, from 52d. to 43d. per lb. There have 
been some few instances of great advance in price among com- 
modities; but these are chiefly in minor articles, such as hops, 
where the increase in price has, indeed, been most remarkable— 
namely, from 4/. 4s. per cwt. in January to 28/. per cwt. in Decem- 
ber. It is thus evident that business has been dragging during the 
latter part of the year, and the fall of prices has, no doubt, affected 
most injuriously the profits of merchants generally, besides con- 
ducing to not a few mercantile embarrassments, of which several 
failures at the end of the year in the iron and tin-plate trades, and 
afew similar failures which have occurred since, have been the 
unmistakable signs. If any further evidence were wanting of this 
dragging trade, it would be found in the statistics of the exports, 
which show a considerable increase for the whole year, but a 
steadily decreasing rate of increase in the spring and summer 
months, and finally, in the last two or three months of the year, a 
decided decrease, culminating in December in a decrease of 10 per 
cent. The falling off is, no doubt, found, on examination, to be 
partly due to the reduction of price which we have already noticed ; 
but there has, nevertheless, been some decrease in the quantities 
exported also. Similarly, the increase in railway traffics was lowest 
in the last quarter of the year, and was practically only nominal in 
December. While, therefore, there is no doubt that the year 1882 
was fairly prosperous taken as a whole, yet the fact of a turn in the 
tide having taken place during the course of the year must be 
observed. We should have inclined to anticipate beforehand more 
events and greater prosperity ; but for some reason or other the 
financial crisis of the early part of the year seems to have been 
quite enough to check speculative business. The check once given, 
various other incidents have occurred to assist it, such as a pause 
in the gigantic railway construction and general material develop- 
ment of the United States, which has led to a diminution of our 
exports to that quarter. Without any more events, therefore, than 
those we have described, there has been a considerable reaction in 
business, so that the year 1883 opens less promisingly than its 
predecessors for at least three seasons past. 

‘‘ Keeping in mind this general character of the year as we have 
described it, we shall now proceed to notice in detail some of the 
main business features of the year. 
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“ The Iron and Shipping Trades. 


“As we had to notice in our previous histories, the revival of 
trade which began in the autumn of 1879, and the prosperity which 
has since continued, were both largely connected with the special 
improvement in the iron trade, and this improvement, taking 
the year as a whole, seems to have continued during 1882. The 
production of pig iron in Great Britain in the year has been esti- 
mated in Messrs. Fallow’s Circular, which we append, at 8,450,000 
tons, which exceeds by about 70,000 tons the vast production of the 
year 1881, and, of course, exceeds still more the production of any 
previous year. Similarly, it is found that the total exports of iron 
of all kinds in 1882 greatly exceeded those of any previous year, 
the total being 4,350,000 tons, as compared with 3,800,000 tons in 
1881. The home consumption, also, is greater by 100,000 tons | 
than in 1881, the total being 4,415,000 tons. Thus, while the pro- | 
duction has been larger than in any previous year, both the foreign 
and the home consumption seem to have increased still more—a | 
condition of things which apparently combines circumstances of the | 
greatest prosperity. Looking, also, at the home consumption in. 
detail, it is found that the tonnage of shipping turned out in the 
year amounts to the large figure of 1,195,000 tons. On the Clyde, 
the increase -of 1881 over the previous year in the tonnage is 
54,000 tons; while on the four northern rivers—the Tyne, Wear, 
Hartlepool, and Tees—the increase has been 114,000 tons, and the 
total increase of all these ports has been over 20 per cent. beyond 
the unprecedented out-turn of 1881. Such figures show the great 
magnitude of the demand for iron which has existed. The reports, 
moreover, speak rather hopefully of the existing state of the order 
books of the ship building firms, and there seems no likelihood for 
many months to come of any falling off in this department of the 
consumption of iron. Reports in the engineering trade are equally 
satisfactory, while it does not seem as regards shipping that, as yet, 
there is any material fall in freights as compared with those which 
ruled in the earlier part of 1882. The reaction in the iron trade 
which has undoubtedly been felt during the last few months is thus, 
at first sight, somewhat difficult to account for. It appears, how- 
ever, that the trade has been specially affected by the falling off 
in the demand from the United States, this falling off being all the 
more significant from the fact that the production in the United 
States in 1882 is estimated to be somewhat less than it was in 
1881, so that the home demand in the United States altogether 
must have considerably diminished. There is no doubt, indeed, 
that the diminished purchases of the United States, not only in 
the iron trade, but in other trades in this country, have assisted 
very materially in the reaction of the last few months. At present, 
however, it would seem that the iron trade is again rather more 
cheerful than it was at the end of the year. The apprehensiveness 
in the United States would seem to be itself diminishing, while the 
other demands on the iron trade at home—namely, from the home 
consumption here itself and from other foreign countries besides the 
United States—seem rather to be increasing. 
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‘‘The prosperity in the iron, engineering, and shipping trades 
is the more remarkable on account of the special depression in the 
tin-plate trade, which has led, as we have already noticed, to several 
failures at the end of the year. There has, however, been a large 
amount of speculation in this trade, accompanied by speculation in 
tin itself; and although.the prosperity of the tin-plate trade contri- 
buted some two or three years ago to the general prosperity of the 
iron trade, it does not seem to be a large enough trade now by itself 
for its adversity to affect sensibly the general volume of the pros- 
perity in the iron trade. 

** Coal, as well asiron, has been in great demand during the year, 
and it will undoubtedly be found, when the statistics are made up, 
that the enormous production of 154 million tons in the year 1881 
has been increased in the year 1882. The exports from the port of 
Cardiff alone have been close upon 6 million tons, or about a million 
tons more than in 1880. Coal has also somewhat risen in price 
during the year, contrary to the general tendency in most wholesale 
commodities. 

“The Chemical Trade. 


‘“« The chemical trade has been very dragging through the year ; 
but lately the tendency again is towards improvement. 


‘“Mhe Textile Trades. 


“In the textile trades, and particularly in cotton, the course of 
business during the year has been very interesting. The active 
state of business in the cotton trade, and the apprehensions of a 
scarcity of the raw material in the early part of the year, main- 
tained prices all the time that the Manchester market was in an 
unsatisfactory state, in consequence of the eastern and other 
markets having been rather over supplied. The result was, in the 
latter months of the year, a considerable amount of depression in 
Lancashire ; the margin between the price of the raw material and 
the manufactured article was for a considerable time most insufficient, 
and there was a great falling off in the shipments of cotton manu- 
factures, this being one of the causes of the decline in the exports 
shown in the Board of Trade returns in the latter months of the 
year, which we have already noticed. More recently, however, as 
the weekly reports in our ‘ Business Week’ have shown, matters 
have been somewhat improving on account of the very low price to 
which cotton has fallen. The rise in cotton early in the year, not- 
withstanding a somewhat deficient crop in the United States in 
1881, was checked by a large supply from India; but now it would 
seem the American crop of 1882 was unprecedentedly large, while 
the diminution of production, in consequence of the slackened 
demand from the Hast, still further helped the fall in the raw 
material. Now the raw material is at so lowa price that manu- 
facturers are tempted into the market. According to one of the 
circulars, which we append :—‘ Prices of American are now almost 
as low as they have been at any time during the last twenty-five 
years, except in the panic of 1878-79. Middling Upland on the 
spot is quoted 5$d. This is below the average price of any year 
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since 1854, even including the panic year above referred to. It is 
to be hoped that the present low range of prices may be of longer 
duration than has generally been the case, for spinners have 
gradually worked themselves into a better position than for a long 
time past, and there is now a satisfactory margin for profit,;so that 
the chances are in favour of a full and probably of an increased 
consumption throughout the year.’ So far as this year has gone, 
the prospect just referred to appears likely to be realised. 

“With regard to wool, the peculiarity has been that while 
Bradford has continued depressed, and the price of homegrown 
wool, which Bradford specially consumes, has fallen, yet the general 
circumstances of the woollen trade have not been unsatisfactory. 
According to the circular of Messrs. Helmuth, Schwartze, and Co., 
it is estimated that the raw wool consumed in the United Kingdom 
amounted in 1882 to 357 million pounds, as compared with 320 
million pounds in 1881, and, allowing for changes in the character 
of the wool worked up, the real quantity worked up by English 
industry is considered to have been the same in 1882 as in 1881. 
There has, consequently, been a large business in the woollen trade 
in the past year, and although the reports speak of it as stationary, 
yet it must be considered that it is stationary at a comparatively 
high level. All that is noticed in the circulars is a remarkable absence 
of buoyancy, and although this is a material thing as regards the 
profit of the merchants and traders, it is not so material for the 
general prosperity of the country. The summing up of Messrs. 
Helmuth, Schwartze, and Co., is very interesting. They say :—* It 
is not of want of activity that the industry in England, France, and 
Germany has had to complain, nor dearness of the raw material, 
nor of outward unfavourable influences. The difficulty wihgolt 
has prevented improvement has lain, and lies still, in the excessive 
competition within the trade, and the consequent absence of that 
amplitude of profits which constitutes prosperity, and without 
which no real buoyancy is possible.’ They think however the 
prospects of the new year favourable, -basing this opinion partly 
upon the probability of a stationary supply from Australia and 
the River Plate States, and partly upon the fundamentally 
sound position of the article. ‘Its value,’ they say, ‘is, and has 
been for some time, essentially moderate, the rate of consumption 
is fully up to that of supplies, and we think for these reasons 
that wool is likely to hold its own, and to respond easily, should, 
through the influence of the fair harvests of last year or from 
other causes, the general trade receive a fresh impetus.’ 

“‘ The silk trade is reported to have been specially affected by the 
financial troubles in Lyons and Paris, the whole of the continental 
silk trade having, in fact, been disorganised. At the end of the 
year, however, there was a more hopeful feeling, and it is believed 
that ‘with the present moderate range of prices there can be little 
chance of mischief, and a fair ground for expecting an improved 
result to bold and careful trading.’ 

‘ In the linen trade also there has been a dragging business, and 
great disappointment that the hopes of improvement now and again 
held out have not been realised. Messrs. George Armistead and Co. 
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say :—‘As the summer wore on, hopes were again revived by the 
prospects of a favourable harvest this year. These hopes have to 
some extent been realised, but the effect has only been to prove that 
after a succession of bad harvests it will take more than one good 
one to restore activity into the home linen trade. Fortunately, the 
export of linens has been pretty well maintained.’ 

“« In jute, as already noticed, there has been a remarkable fall of 
price during the year, which is stated in the circulars we append to 
have been without a parallel in the annals of the jute trade. This 
fall of price however has been brought about by two large crops in 
succession, and not by any falling off in consumption or event of 
that sort. The result has been that the price in August last (the 
opening of the season) was about 23 per cent. below the average of 
the opening prices of former seasons during the past twenty years. 
Even these rates, however, did not induce speculators to operate, 
and prices shortly after fell, week after week, till the fall at the end 
of the year is over 30 per cent. from the low prices at the opening 
of the season in August, which, as we have seen, were 23 per cent. 
below the average of the opening prices of former seasons for 
twenty years. The result however is that the enormous consump- 
tion of 1881-82, which amounted in Hurope to 313,000 tons, or 
60,000 tons more than in the previous year, is likely to be exceeded 


in 1882-83. 
“ Miscellaneous Trades. 


‘In the miscellaneous trades—hides, indigo, rice, sugar, tea, 
and other articles, which are all fully described in the circulars 
appended to this history—there is comparatively little to notice, 
the same features of reaction and of fall in prices being almost uni- 
versally noticeable, along with the facts of large consumption and 
turnover during the year. With regard to sugar, it is noticeable 
that the estimated home consumption is larger in 1882 than in the 
previous year, and, allowing for the export of British refined, is 
almost exactly a million tons per annum. Here again it is over 
supply, rather than a falling off in consumption, which has caused 
the reaction in price. Messrs. Patry and Pasteur say :—‘The 
present low prices do not seem to affect the prospect of supplies for 
the coming season. Generally speaking, if Hurope is losing her 
grasp over the Cuba and West India crops, supplies from the Hast 
are not likely to fail; whilst the production of beet sugar is steadily 
increasing, particularly in Germany, where the premium arising to 
the fabricants out of the present mode of levying the excise and 
returning drawback on export is increasing the number of factories 
to such an extent that the producers themselves are agitating for a 
reduction of the bounty. The deliveries of sugar on the Continent, 
on the other hand, are hardly showing any increase, except in 
France, where the reduction of the duty carried out in October, 
1880, is still acting favourably upon the consumption.’ With 
regard to tea the statements are most remarkable. The price last 
year appears to have been lower than ever before known—15 to 
20 per cent. less than the lowest in 1881, which was thought then 
to have marked the minimum point. The opinion in the city seems 
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to be that the general trade depression accounts for the low prices ; 
but it would rather seem that the main cause is the continuous and 
increasing supply, which the trade circulars also refer to. It is 
stated that early and hurried supplies from China added to the 
heavy stocks in the warehouses at the end of May last, while the 
growth of the Indian export from year to year exercises a marked 
effect upon the value of all good and fine China teas, more especially 
as the consumption of the former kind is largely on the increase. 
This increase of the import of Indian tea is indeed the characteristic 
feature of the tea trade, the amount in the past year having reached 
the large figure of 54 million pounds, against 45 million pounds in 
1881, and 36 million pounds only about five years ago. 


““The Harvest. 


‘“‘ We have passed over almost altogether the effect of the home 
harvest on the general trade of the year. The reason is, however, 
that the harvest having been of an average kind, its effect upon the 
home trade has not been conspicuous. lor some years, as we have 
contended, the question of the home harvest has not had the 
economic importance it used to have formerly, when deficient crops 
at home were necessarily followed by high prices for food, leading 
to the impoverishment of the masses, so that the whole prosperity 
of the country was affected, the masses of the people having less to 
spend in the purchase of manufactures and articles of general con- 
sumption besides food, and there being consequently a diminution 
of prosperity which spread from one trade to another. On the other 
hand, when harvests were abundant the working masses had cheap 
food, and had a large surplus to spend in other directions. Now, 
however, the surplus of the masses is quite as much affected by 
foreign as by home harvests; and as the price of food has been low, 
the fact of the deficient home harvest has not had the effect in 
checking prosperity, as the fact of an abundant home harvest would 
not have had the effect in stimulating prosperity, that such harvests 
would formerly have had. It is undoubtedly true however that the 
home harvest is an item in the general prosperity. Home agricul- 
ture is one of the largest of our trades, and anything that affects 
the welfare of the industry must to some extent affect the whole 
community. It is found, however, that during the past year the 
cereal harvest was under the average, or slightly under the average, 
so that as regards it there is no particular consequence in the general 
industry of the country to be noted. Although there are no details 
regarding the other agricultural productions of the country, it 
would seem that the result has also been moderately satisfactory, 
and consequently, without any particular effect upon the general 
adversity or prosperity of the country. If the harvests had been 
greatly below the average, the additional depression would no doubt 
have intensified the reaction of the latter part of the year; while if 
they had been greatly above the average they would have counter- 
acted the depression. As matters stand, the record as regards the 
agricultural industries of the country, lace that of so many of the 
manufacturing industries, is that of stationariness and only mode- 
rately satisfactory results. Unfortunately, the prospects of agri- 
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culture in the United Kingdom during the year upon which we 
have now entered appear to be much less promising than they were 


for 1882. 
“The Money Market. 


‘‘ Business having been really fairly prosperous during the past 
year, the various institutions of credit connected with the money 
market have also been fairly prosperous. This follows from the 
fact that the bank rate, and with it the rate of interest in the open 
market, have been moderately high, and that a considerable business 
has been done at these high rates. It is quite true that the turn- 
over in the latter months of the year must have been less than at 
the beginning of the year. In these latter months the Bankers’ 
Clearing House Returns show avery large decrease, and this means 
undoubtedly that the turnover which benefits banking and financial 
institutions has been less than it was. This contraction of business, 
however, must likewise have been on a comparatively limited field, 
being chiefly felt upon the Stock Hxchange, inasmuch as it is on 
the Stock Exchange settling days that the greater part of the 
falling off in clearing house business has occurred. It is found 
when the bank accounts are examined at the end of the half-year, 
that neither the deposits nor the discounts and advances have fallen 
off compared with what they were a year ago. The banks and dis- 
count companies at least have consequently gained by the general 
circumstances of the money market; and the fact that they have 
gained is one sign amongst others that the contraction of business 
in the latter part of the year has not gone very far. If there had 
not been some contraction, banking profits must have risen very 
considerably, even above those of the year 1881, but as it is the 
banks have no reason to complain. There may have been afew bad 
debts in some quarters in connection with the one or two heavy 
failures at the end of the year, which we have already referred to ; 
but these failures do not seem to have affected generally the profits 
of the London banks and discount companies. 

“The financial incidents of the year have been comparatively 
few. Among the more important, in addition to the collapse on 
the Paris Bourse and the semi-panic on the Stock Exchange before 
the outbreak of the Egyptian war, already noticed, was the great 
issue of the shares of electric lighting companies in the early part 
of the year. Since these issues, however, the money market has 
been comparatively quiescent, with hardly a single event to disturb 
its course. It became necessary early in the autumn to advance 
the bank rate, which remained for a long period afterwards at 5 per 
cent.; but after that, business continued quiet, the reaction which 
had set in upon all sides tending slowly to make the 5 per cent. 
effective, and to rectify the position of the banks, so that at the 
time we now write, the tendency in the money market is most 
decidedly downwards. There can be no doubt that, as compared 
with the state of things a year ago, the money market is strong. 
As we pointed out in a recent article, the Bank of France has accu- 
mulated about 12,000,000/. of gold in the course of the year, and 
the Bank of Germany over 2,000,000/., while the bullion in the Bank 
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of England is also rather larger than it was. At the same time 
the monetary situation in New York, which acts so powerfully upon 
this market, has become easier. Very little gold went from Europe 
to the United States last autumn. The contraction of business in 
the United States has thus been as effective as the contraction of 
business upon this side. Altogether, then, the quiet of the latter 
part of last year has been most beneficial in restoring equilibrium 
to the money market, and relieving the situation which a twelve- 
month ago was somewhat dangerous. 

“Permanently, however, the condition of the New York money 
market is not without cause for apprehension. That market is 
now governed by the process of paying off debt, which interferes 
greatly with the note circulation of the national banks, and causes 
a continuous contraction of the currency. The banks, as we have 
often explained, are only allowed to issue notes against a deposit of 
Government securities of more than equivalent amount, and as these 
Government securities are being rapidly redeemed, while the rate of 
interest has become very low, it is found increasingly difficult for 
the banks to obtain or keep the securities which it is necessary for 
them to deposit, in order to secure their circulation. The circu- 
lation of the New York banks alone, during the past year, has 
fallen off more than 10 per cent.—namely, from about 4,000,000/. to 
3,500,000/. sterling. And this contraction of the circulation seems 
likely to become even more pronounced during the next few months 
and the next two or three years. In spite of the reckless way in 
which money has been voted by Congress, the accruing surplus in 
the United States treasury remains very large, so that the outstand- 
ing bonds of the Government become fewer and fewer month by 
month. What the end will be it is difficult to forecast, though the 
probability is, of course, that as the necessary effect of the present 
process in contracting the note circulation of the banks becomes 
visible to Congress, some new banking and currency legislation may 
be tried. We can hardly believe that the United States people will 
be content to do without a bank note cireulation of some kind, 
while there is no means within the lines of the constitution for an 
expansion of the greenback circulation. If, however, no such legis- 
lation is attempted, and the present arrangements are unchanged, 
what we have to look forward to is a gradual contraction of the 
United States bank note circulation, and the substitution therefor 
of other currency, which, in the present case, must be almost 
exclusively a gold currency. At present, while the Bland law 
remains in force, the void made by the contraction of the bank note 
circulation may be filled up by the issue of the Bland dollars to the 
extent of 5 millions sterling per annum, these dollars being made 
available for general purposes by the issue of what are called silver 
certificates of deposit. But this issue of silver certificates cannot 
be depended upon permanently, being viewed with great disfavour 
by banking and political authorities in the United States. Unless 
something is done, then, a renewed demand for gold for the United 
States is quite likely before long. Altogether, the situation is very 
complex on the other side of the Atlantic, and its development 
must be watched here with very great care. 
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‘There are two other incidents in the history of the money 
market to be noted. The first is the completion of the arrangement 
for the resumption of specie payments in Italy, that resumption 
being now fixed to take place very soon. Italy has now found all 
the gold required for the purpose, which included, it will be re- 
membered, not merely arrangements for making the paper money 
convertible, but for cancelling a large amount of the small note 
circulation. The matter has lost the interest it once had, the 
disturbance of the money market, which it was feared the Italian 
requirements would produce, having almost all taken place in the 
year 1881. Still, the fact that Italy has been able to resume specie 
payments without disturbing the money market more than it did, 
deserves to be noted. As the result of all the monetary events of 
the last two years, there has undoubtedly been a partial fall in the 
prices of commodities, but it cannot be said that business has in 
any way been materially hindered or injured. Speculators may 
have suffered, just as they gained largely by the great advance in 
prices in 1879 and 1880; but general business has gone on much 
the same, while fall of prices has apparently benefited many 
departments of trade, and increased the profits of the steady-going 
merchant and manufacturer. The other event we have to notice is 
the fall in the price of silver which has occurred during the year, 
this fall being almost exactly 2d., namely, from 52d. to sod. per 
ounce. As might have been expected, the event has renewed the 
clamour of bimetallists and others, though it seems nothing more 
than the natural consequence of the general contraction of business 
to which we have referred. It still remains true that silver, as 
regards gold, though in this market it is only a commodity, is less 
fluctuating in price than other commodities are, and certainly a 
change from 52d. to 50d., or about 4 per cent., is no such fluctuation 
as ought to alarm or injure any merchant engaged in sound 
_ business. The real dangers against which merchants have to guard 
are not such fluctuations of exchange, but dangers of loss from bad 
debts and miscalculations respecting markets. It remains to be seen, 
moreover, whether this fluctuation is not a very temporary one, 
and whether there may not be a renewed recovery in silver as the 
money market here becomes easier, and trade once more becomes 
active. The steadiness of silver fora long period between 51d. and 
52d. was certainly most remarkable, and in every way a confirmation 
of the view that there was no need to be excited about silver, and 
that its steadiness in relation to gold was a thing which could be 
depended upon if there was no artificial interference. The compara- 
tively rapid fluctuation which now has taken place does not alter this 
view. If silver only remains as steady during the next few years as 
it has done in the last two or three years, bimetallists will have no 
practical argument for altering the present state of things. It will 
be proved to the’ satisfaction of all reasonable men that interference 
is uncalled for, and that the prices of silver and gold, like those of 
other commodities, may be left to take care of themselves. 


“Conclusion. The Prospect of 1888. 
“The description of the past which we have given contains 
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implicitly a forecast of the future. If the view is correct that 
business has been fairly prosperous during the past year, as seems 
to be undoubted, and that only a partial reaction has been in pro- 
gress—of which the result has also been that prices have been 
considerably reduced and the money market strengthened, so that 
altogether there is a sounder platform for the ordinary transactions 
of business than there was—then in the course of the present year 
there ought to be renewed improvement. If credit had been greatly 
shaken, so that a further and serious contraction of business was 
to be apprehended, it would be impossible to look forward to the 
immediate future with confidence. In point of fact, however, 
credit has not been shaken. The fall of prices has been brought 
about gently, and without shock, simply through the ordinary 
operation of the higgling of the market, in the absence of any 
great speculation either at the beginning of the year or at the end 
of it. There have, no doubt, been some forced sales owing to 
stocks being held with borrowed money; but, on the whole, these 
forced sales cannot, in the aggregate, have been large, so that the 
fall of prices has not had the effect it would otherwise have had, of 
giving a severe shock to credit. The greater part of business all 
through the year has been hand-to-mouth business, and the changes 
which have happened are thus almost altogether in favour of the 
profitableness of further business. The volume of business 
transactions remains as it was a year ago—very large. And this 
is the condition most favourable to producers and consumers, when 
prices, as they now are, are moderately low. The recovery seems 
also very likely to be general. There has been contraction and 
reaction in the United States as well as on this side, extending over 
many months, and apparently in the United States almost from the 
middle of 1881; but this general contraction seems at last to have 
put business everywhere on a sounder basis, and the tendency in 
the United States, as well as here, seems to be once more towards 
improvement. Much will depend, of course, upon the harvests of 
the coming season, on which it is yet quite premature to speculate. 
It may be quite true that up to this time the conditions in this 
country have not been favourable for the next harvest as regards 
grain crops, more particularly wheat; but it would be unsafe to 
conclude from this that the chances for next season, even .in this 
country, are altogether adverse, seeing how much more important 
are the root crops and the grass. Until, then, the season is more 
advanced, we may remain in hope. In spite of bad harvests in 
this country fora good many years in succession, there has probably 
never been a period of depressed agriculture through which the 
country, as a whole, has ever passed as easily. The width of the 
area from which our agricultural supplies are drawn, and the inter- 
dependence of so many countries, commercially and industrially, 
almost ensures that on the average the agricultural result of the 
year will be a favourable one; and a very small turn of the scale 
in the right direction would make the result highly favourable. 
The great point, however, as regards the future, is that prices and 
wages are low, and that the money market tends to be easy, while 
credit remains unshaken. After a little time, these conditions 
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ought to produce a renewed improvement in trade. The truth is 
perhaps that, since the revival of trade in 1879, there has been no 
time for credit to be undermined ; consequently, any reaction which 
takes place—and trade must always be liable to ups and downs— 
can only be partial. We must wait for some time yet before such 
a reaction will bring with it a great shock to credit and a lengthened 
paralysis of business activity.” 


The Index to the Supplement is appended, as on former 
occasions :— 
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The Iron and Shipping Trades—The Chemical Trade—The Textile 
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II.—A Note on the Statistics of Wine Production im France. By 
A. HE. Batuman, Hon. Secretary of the Statistical Society. 


[A Paper read at the Nottingham Congress of the National Association for the 
Promotion of Social Science, September, 1882. | 


Litrte apology is needed, I think, for introducing this subject 
to the notice of the Economics Department of the Congress, con- 
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sidering how closely the wine interest of France is bound up with 
our own trade with that country, and how important to many of 
us aS consumers is a sufficient supply of wholesome and cheap 
wine. The following table shows that the vineyards of France at 
the present time cover an area of 2,100,000 hectares, or nearly 
5 millions and a quarter acres, and the production of grape wine 
was last year 34 million hectolitres (750 million galions), which, at 
a moderate estimate of 30 frs. per hectolitre, would amount to an 
annual value of 1,020 million frs., or about 41 million sterling. This 
is about half the value of the annual wheat crop, but is greater 
than any other single agricultural industry. 


Tasie A.—Lxtent of Land under Vine Cultivation in France, and Quantity 
of Wine Produced in each of the Years from 1871 to 1881. 
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pis aide Hectares. Hectolitres. 
7d, eae ee 2,369,484 56,901,000 
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It appears from this table that the area under vines has consi- 
derably decreased during the last few years, more than half a 
million hectares (1,400,000 acres) of vineyards having been totally 
destroyed by the phyiloxera. The production of wine, moreover, 
has diminished in a still greater ratio, having fallen from an annual 
average of 50 million hectolitres (1,100 million gallons) for 1871-80, 
to 34 million (750 million gallons) in 1881. 

While the depredations of the phylloxera have been almost 
universal, some departments have suffered much more severely than 
others, and among the greatest sufferers are the Gironde, Lot et 
Garonne, Haute Garonne, and other departments in the south- 
west. On the other hand, in a number of departments still com- 
paratively unscourged, and where the vines can be planted in 
sand, an impetus has been given to the production of wine by the 
increased price. 

The distillation of brandy from grapes—an important source of 
profit—has been even more injured by the phylloxera than wine 
making. The following table shows the annual production of 
spirits from various substances for the last ten years :— 
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TaBLE B.—Quantity of Alcohol Produced in France in each of the 
Years from 1871 to 1881. 





Alcohol derived from the Distillation of 
































Years. Farinaceous Molasses, Beet Root | Wine, Cider, Total. 
Substances Native, and Husks of Various 
and Foreign, or Extract Grapes, Lees,| Substances. 
Potatoes. Colonial. of Beet Root.| and Fruits. 
Hectol, Hectol. Hectol. Hectol. Hectol. Hectol. 
1871 ....) 125,652 547,618 39] ,583 466,643 69,599 1,601,093 
Wee... 79,432 619,246 284,693 851,374 57,439 1,892,184 


73 ....) 100,505 710,646 322,828 225,728 62,809 1,422,516 
"74 ....| 186,084 687,541 | 372,788 276,176 59,482 15832,029 


75 ....| 100,495 651,947 369,263 419,932 9,555 1,848,992 
°76....| 101,402 710,670 243,337 645,837 7,929 1,709,175 
"77 .....| 163,204 | 642,709 272,883 224,289 5,796 1,308,881 
"78 ....1| 180,469 646,716 331,716 254,831 3,496 1,417,227 
793.) | 247,171 723,631 364,714 147,185 5,178 1,437,879 
’80....| 412,585 685,433 429,878 48,514 4,658 1,581,068 
g1....| 506,273 | 685,646 | 563,240 | 61,839 4,289 | 1,821,287 





It thus appears that while the total quantity of spirits produced 
in France was last year 1,821,000 hectolitres (40 million gallons), 
as compared with 1,580,000 hectolitres in the ten years 1871-80, 
only 62,000 hectolitres, or about 33 per cent., are now produced 
from wine, &c., as compared with 25 per cent. in 1871-80. Beet- 
root and potatoes have supplied the deficiency, the so-called brandy 
distilled from them being now nearly 60 per cent. of the whole, the 
remainder being chiefly made from molasses. Besides the phyl- 
loxera, increased facilities of disposing of wine and higher prices 
have doubtless led to less grape brandy being made, and to the 
‘business of distiller being practically separated from wine grower. 

The effect of the present falling off in home production on the 
public revenue is somewhat curious. As a great part of the former 
large vintages was consumed at home, it paid no excise, either 
drott de circulation (duty when the wine was sold in bulk), or droit 
de detail (duty on sales by retail), or droit d’entrée (duty on enter- 
ing a populous place), and, moreover, one of these duties (droit dé 
detail) being levied ad valorem, the increased price has in some 
measure counterbalanced the smaller quantity. In 1876 the aver- 
age price of the wine taxed on retail sale was 51 frs. per hecto- 
litre (about 1s. rod. per gallon), and in 1881 76 firs. (2s. gd. per 
gallon), showing an increase of 50 per cent. There is.besides a 
much larger customs revenue on foreign wine imported, as is 
shown by the next table, which also gives the excise duties on 
wine for the-last ten years. 

12 
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TABLE C.-—Statement showing the Amount of Excise and Customs Duties 
Levied on Wines in France in each of the Years from 1872 to 1880. 








Years. Excise. Customs. 
nial Ae frs. ee frs. uaa 
herp he Saeee h 139,195,000 1,342,000 
ir ae vey 146,020,000 3,165,000 
ie jee) ame 146,507,000 3,367,000 
fs Le 174,085,000 1,482,000 
ah Se: ne 189,285,000 2,219,000 
Or fee emery Ss 184,914,000 2,935,000 
iy AcMepe tri 5 184,656,000 5,711,000 
rio £18 eo 185,463,000 10,250,000 
Sd senntee tate 177,629,000 25,257,000 


Note.—Excise duties on wine amounted in 1881 to 139,721,000 frs., but as 
the rates were considerably reduced a comparison with the previous years is of 
little value. 





Owing, then, to the rise in price to which I have referred, 
French wine has become an article of luxury, and it is to supply 
the demand both at home and abroad for a cheaper article that the 
various ingenious substitutes have been devised. These substitutes 
may be broadly divided into three classes: lst, and far the most 
important, the manipulation and mixture (couwpage) of cheap 
Spanish, Italian, and other wines with those of native growth. 
There is almost endless variety in the processes by which the dif- 
ferent brands of claret are imitated. The various methods em- 
ployed are to some extent known to the Government officers, who, 
I am informed, interfere when any material notoriously dangerous 
to health is being largely made use of. Thus fuchsine—a coal-tar 
dye, which was in demand for restoring the proper claret colour to 
the mixture of light and dark wines, appears to have been specially 
interdicted, elder berries and whortle berries being now more com- 
monly substituted, and I think we should be very thankful for the 
change. The following Table D shows the imports and exports of 
wine from and to the principal countries in the last six or seven 
years, and the enormous increase from Spain and Italy is very 
apparent. While before 1876 only inconsiderable quantities were 
imported, since 1879 the imports have exceeded the exports, and 
the reduced duty of 2 frs. per hectolitre fixed by the new Franco- 
Spanish Treaty is likely to further increase this trade. 
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Taste D.—Return showing the Quantity of Wine Imported for Home 
Consumption in France from Various Countries, and the Quantity 
Exported (Domestic Produce) from France, in each of the Years from 


1875 to 1881. 









































































































































* Tncluded in other countries. 




















IMPoRTS. 
Years. Germany. Belgium. England. Portugal. Spain. Austria. 
Hectol. Hectol. Hectol. Hectol. Hectol. Hectol. 
1875 7,648 1,826 43,692 10,381 149,300 —* 
BO inl » 73900 —— 13,440 70,694 285,189 —* 
Be Te: 982 2,143 6,175 53,771 434,896 32,049 
PeOrts:.| t.80, 266 1,872 4,805 16,158 1,347,645 9,352 
ly 4,648 2,016 31,850 8,080 2,289,717 17,606 
O28 12,304 3,321 13,265 33,886 5,112,387 | 289,656 
Pole s-. Not stated 5,722,296 | Not stated 
Years. Italy. Switzerland. Turkey. Algeria. Cc es da! Total. 
Hectol. Hectol. Hectol. Hectol. Hectol. Hectol. 
1875 .... 50,005 4,594 — — 24,384 291,830 
TG ALA) 2821389 5,702 4,041 — 7,046 676,401 
O77 shy| 188,082 5,117 5,678 _- 8,471 707,364 
Ss hia TORS T ES 8,354, 8,069 — 1599 1,602,881 
pose.) | S40; 42 13,244 2 be329 5,431 1,078 2,938,112 
’80 ....1 1,604,302 | 138,102 100,902, 17,109 20,340 7,22'),574 
oboe 1,581,200 Not stated 7,840,000 
EXPoRTS. 
Years. Germany. Belgium. England. Netherlands, Italy. Switzerland. 
Hectol. Hectol. Hectol. Hectol. Hectol. Hectol. 
1875 ....) 638,811 328,276 319,610 150,039 455311 698,898 
°76 ....1 483,884 256,292 3725790 121,896 27008 771,272 
af Cale anode 234,714 406,761 80,005 25,507 553,041 
ASS) Sa eae oy 218,151 330,631 74,799 14,365 583,238 
27D gg6ye 13 300,499 353,261 132,498 12,056 542,295 
*80 ....} 248,494 260,668 437,783 82,858 15,868 354,885 
Polke Not stated 
ven. | turkey. | algeria, | Gated | Argentine | Other | got 
Hectol. Hectol. Hectol. Hectol. Hectol. Hectol. 
1875 C11 4,088 323,178 135,406 333,315 743,071 3,730,000 
Yb. ec ge aSo 347,751 113,765 174,653 617,262 | 3,330,910 
Ri Kisnat A Os & 386,747 99,947 256,616 656,039 | 3,101,660 
(Ss. limetOie30 285,825 82,848 223,909 617,057 | 2,794,980 
57 (2 Re BG OI 214,286 89,200 308,250 636,091 3,046,740 
PSO": 9,081 180,641 84,824 213,466 599,018 | 2,487,580 
go ape Not stated 2,590,000 





The second substitute is wine manufactured from dried grapes 


or currants and raisins. 


According to the excellent reports of the 
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Ministry of Finance published in the Bulletin de Statistique, 
the quantity of raisin wine amounted last year to 2,320,000 hecto- 
litres (51 million gallons), and this estimate is confirmed by the 
statistics of the imports of currants and raisins for a series of years, 
shown in the following Table EK. Their normal amount being 
about 10 million kilogrammes; and no considerable increase being 
known to be consumed in plum-puddings, an average annual 
surplus of 64 million kilogrammes, for the years 1880-81, would 
produce about 2 million hectolitres of wine, allowing for 30 kilo- 
grammes of raisins to each hectolitre.* 


TaBuE E.—Statement of the Quantity and Value of Currants and Razsins 
Imported into France for Home Consumption in each of the Yeurs 
from 1871 to 1881. 





Years. Quantity. Value. 
Kilos. frs. 

6 Boivg Noy OMe, 9,040,409 5,632,326 
ooh ee res 9,226,464 9,226,464 
rr ee She 12,839,279 11,555,351 
HEC Se I 10,576,241 8,460,993 
47 ee ee IES 8,222,306 5,755,614 
CO A ie 10,894.409 5,447,204 
Bingen 17,298,963 8,649,482 
SUR uy. deo, 29,658,192 14,829,096 
EON eect, 51,008,804 40,807,043 
al ORD Sine 78,289,962 62,631,970 
fol lyodt nadrorite 67,934,991 51,347,992 








A large quantity of wine is also reported to be made from dried 
apples and pears imported from Portugal, &c.; but the French 
customs duty on these importations has recently been raised, with 
the consent of the Portuguese Government, who are well disposed 
to check the manufacture of imitations of their own wines. 

As regards raisin wine, the recent rise in prices is said to be 
against any great development of this manufacture, and rather to 
leave the French wine of the future to be made from the third 
substitute, cane or beetroot sugar or glucose, mixed with water in 
the proportion of 16 kilogrammes to a hectolitre (13 lbs. to the 
gallon) with a little tartaric acid, and then heated and poured over 
the grapes from which wine has already been made. The product 
is then combined with the foreign wine cowpage, and coloured arti- 
ficially. From a consumer’s point of view, the chief objection to 
this “vin de sucre”’ is the quantity of unfermented sugar which 
it contains, but it appears to be a popular drink, for it is officially 
estimated that 2,130,000 hectolitres (47 million gallons) were made 
last year in France. The art of making fictitious wine of various 
kinds is now so much in exercise that several treatises on the sub- 
ject have been published; one by Prévot Jeune, of Bordeaux, 
having special reference to sugar wine. Other books profess to 


* The proportion of raisins to wine varies of course according to the alcoholic 
strength required, but in M. Debort’s Manual of Raisin Wine, the allowance of 
30 kilogrammes per hectolitre appears a fair average. 
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instruct only in the manufacture of real wine, and give receipts for 
the detection of artificial compounds. One of these by M. Robinet 
advises the use of gun cotton, where red wine is suspected to have 
been coloured by aniline dye, such as fuchsine, &c. When plunged 
into natural wine, gun cotton (pyroxyline) takes its colour, but 
loses it by washing, while, if there is any mineral dye in the wine, 
no amount of washing will get rid of the red colour. By carrying 
about a supply of gun cotton to test one’s vin ordinaire at hotel or 
restaurant, it would be possible to avoid being poisoned, but one 
might come within the penal clauses of the Explosive Act. 

A Bill has recently been introduced into the French Chambers 
for enabling wines to be fortified by added spirit up to 15° (26° 
Sikes) on paying only about gd. a gallon on the spirit instead of 
about 6s. a gallon. Such an addition of spirit has long been 
allowed for wines for export, but the proposed exemption has in 
view the home market, and it is supposed both the wine growers 
and beetroot spirit makers would be benefited. It is doubtful, 
however, whether the exemption may not rather be made use of by 
the makers of “ vin de sucre,” and the professors of coupage. 

An interesting report made by the United States Consul at 
Paris on this subject, concludes by advising all Americans to give 
up the unwholesome counterfeits of claret that are now produced 
in France, and drink instead the wines made in the United States, 
such as catawba and the many other brands that some of us have 
tasted in the States. There is at present no excise duty on the 
wines made in the United States, and we have no certain know- 
ledge of their amount; but from a recent inquiry it is estimated 
that 23 million gallons were produced in 1880, of which two-thirds 
were made in California. 

In conclusion, I would remark that it is most difficult, if not 
impossible, to forecast the future of the wine industry. Three 
classes of remedies against the phylloxera have been tried, with 
only partial success; namely, the substitution of American vines, 
flooding, and chemical treatment with sulphur, &c.; but the 
French agricultural department speak hopefully of their prospects 
of combating the disease, and the planting of vines in almost pure 
sand appears to have been adopted in many favourable localities 
with good results. In all probability the decrease in French wine 
production will lead to a great development of vine growing in 
other parts of the world; and it is to be hoped that before long our 
wine duties may be so modified from the present alcoholic rates 
which press so heavily on the cheap wines of hot countries, and we 
may then have access to the produce of Spain, Italy, and our own 
Australian and Cape colonies, without having them remanufactured 
at Bordeaux. 


III.—Decay of Population in France. 


Tue following articles are taken from the Times of the 16th and 
25th January, 1883 :— 
Ls 
“On the 7th of August last M. Goblet, then French Minister 
of the Interior, addressed to the President of the French Republic 
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a report on the returns of the census taken of the population of 
France in December, 1881. The state of things as regards the 
population of France which it declared was not new; it only con- 
firmed, in fact, the unfavourable deductions drawn from every 
previous census for the last fifty years. Nevertheless, people 
hoped against hope that some change would take place, that the 
increasing sterility of the French nation as exhibited by past 
enumerations was only temporary; but the last census shows more 
clearly than ever that the population of France relatively to other 
Powers is declining year by year, and should it continue to show 
the same tendencies for another half century, France may still 
continue to be hailed as the magna parens frugum, but the grander 
words magna virtim will be no longer applicable. 

‘‘'The report in question occupies itself chiefly with the returns 
of the census from an administrative point of view. However, it 
sets forth that after careful revision the total number of inhabitants 
in France in December, 1881, was 36,905,788, which shows an 
increase on the last census of 766,260. ‘This augmentation was 
divided among fifty-three departments, whose combined increase 
was 945,643, while there was a decrease of inhabitants in thirty- 
four departments to the amount of 179,383, leaving an increase of 
the whole population of 766,260. Of this augmentation five- 
sevenths was owing to the large towns. If the towns of 30,000 
inhabitants and upwards are taken together they will be found to 
have an increase of 561,869—a proof that the attraction of the 
great centres of population to the inhabitants of the country still 
continues. In fact, nearly one-sixth of the population of France, 
amounting to 5,948,242, is contained in forty-seven towns. 

‘‘These and the other figures of the report, when compared 
and considered with the official returns of previous years, show not 
only a general tendency to sterility in the population of France, 
but also that the same causes are at work creating a pretty 
constant rate of change in amount of inhabitants in the various 
departments of France. 

“From 1831 to 1881—that is, during a period of fifty years— 
there have been official returns made of the numbers of the 
population every five years; there have therefore been eleven 
enumerations for this period, which, with the increase or decrease 
of each enumeration, are for the whole country as follows :— 











Date of Enumeration. Popuiation. aA Five Weare. 

DSO Leen te oles suerte se 32,569,223 — 2° 
BBG Ad eel covet tbasd are 335540,910 971,637 =~ 
AE aes oo aie 34,230,178 689,268. vee 
"ANG Lisectsnnnaesestovegieon 35,400,486 1,170,308 v d/o 
OB Lbae ee on ee 35,783,170 382,684. ——t-= 
° DG, Geen eee 36,039,364 256,194 == - 
"Clie ee 37,386,313 1,346,949 
OGY. iinet 38,067,064 680,751 
PT Oe ag eee 36,102,921 —1,964,123t 
TG Stal heh done: 36,905,788 802,867 ; 
Bre ee ee 37,672,048 765,260 2%, 

* Annexation of Savoy. + Loss of Alsace-Lorraine. t Decrease. 





A 
s a wi 2 / Pe PA4 / ; 
SE Bf -S ta terste (OY ¢ 
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“Tn regarding this table not only must the annexation of Savoy 
and the loss of Alsace and Lorraine be taken into consideration, 
but it must be remembered also that the increase of population 
since 1872 is due in no small measure to the immigration of the 
inhabitants of Alsace-Lorraine who have made option for their 
former country. 

‘“‘The increase of the whole population of France in fifty years 
is therefore shown by the difference between the two returns of 
1831 and 1881 to be 5,102,825. The slow rate of increase denoted 
by these figures is evident when we compare it with the increase of 
the population of the United Kingdom for the same fifty years, 
which has been, exclusive of emigration, 10,854,148. The numbers 
to be added fur emigration cannot be less than 7 or 8 millions. It 
was estimated by the registrar-general that 2,453,481 persons had 
emigrated from Ireland alone during the years from 1851 to 1877 
inclusive. And emigration in France being really insignificant, we 
have really had an increase of population within the borders of 
these islands during the last fifty years of some 18 millions as 
compared with 5 millious in France. If we take the five years 
ending 1880, the yearly growth of population in England was 
340,118, against a yearly growth of 95,039 in France. Compared 
with Germany and some of the other States of Hurope, France, in 
matter of growth of population, contrasts still more unfavourably. 
The growth of population in Germany for the five years ending 
1880 was 2,466,800, giving a yearly increase at the rate of 493,300. 
The comparison with the United States of America is still more 
unfavourable. 

‘‘ The yearly increases in the various countries are tabulated as 
follows:—France (average for last fifty years), 95,039; Great 
Britain (average for last five years), 340,118; Germany (average 
for last five years), 493,360; United States of America (average 
for last ten years), 1,155,446. These are the gross augmentations 
of each country in population, but when these figures are submitted 
to analysis, they reveal a still more unfavourable state of things 
for France. ‘The increasing force of the population of the country 
is, however, of course, estimated properly by its relative, not by its 
absolute, increase—that is, by the proportion which its increase 
bears to its actual numbers. <A small country like Denmark might 
have, and has, a smaller yearly increase than France, and yet be 
really increasing much faster. If the yearly increase of, say, 10,000 
of inhabitants be properly calculated from the returns, we have 
the following result, which is of fatal significance for France :— 
Average increase for every 10,000 inhabitants: France, 26; Great 
Britain, 101; Germany, 115; United States, 260. These figures 
mean that for every 10,000 inhabitants to France there will exist 
but 10,026 at the end of one year, while in the United States the 
increase for the same period will be to 10,260. 

‘Another great country, Russia, according to the figures of 
the Russian Official Board of Statistics, adds to its HKuropean 
population at the average rate of 781,000 a year—a percentage 
which would double its population in fifty-eight years. But these 
figures have to be submitted to a still further analysis—they take 
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no account of the increase or decrease of population by accession 
or loss of territory, or of the facts of emigration and immigration. 
The most reliable measure of the increase of the population in a 
country is found in the amount of the excess of births over deaths. 

‘‘In France the excess of births over deaths was, for 1872, 
172,936; for 1873, 101,776; for 1879, 96,647. The tendency of 
decrease is here most evident, and the comparison of France with 
the great countries of Europe gives us for excess of births over 
deaths the following figures :—Russia, 781,000; Germany, 592,098 ; 
Great Britain, 436,760; France, 96.647. These figures have, 
however, to be corrected by the statistics of emigration, which 
give us for the following countries :— 





Countries. Emigrants. Immigrants. Ditference. 
England (1880) ............ 228,473 68,316 160,157 
Germany (1879) ........ 33,327 5,323 28,004 





“In France the emigration statistics are very defective, but it 
is believed that the number of naturalised foreigners in each year 
is about equal to the number of emigrants. 

‘“Deducting the number of emigrants, therefore, to each 
country, we have these final results to denote the yearly increase 
of population in each country :—Russia, 781,000; Germany, 
564,094; Great Britain, 276,623 ; France, 96,647. To account for 
the small excess of births over deaths in France, three causes only 
can be alleged—either an excessive death-rate, or the small propor- 
tion of marriages to the population, or the sterility of the 
marriages themselves. Statistics, however, show us that the two 
first causes do not really exist in France. The death-rate in 
France is lower than in Germany—it having been calculated to be 
but 1 in 450, while the death-rate in Germany is I in 400; that for 
Great Britain being 1 in 500. 

‘Similarly the official returns prove that the proportion of 
marriages in France relatively to other countries is not a low one; 
consequently the diminution of the number of children born of the 
marriages in France must be assigned as the real cause of the 
increasing infecundity of the French nation. That the small 
growth of population in France is really owing to this cause is, 
indeed, no new discovery; only recent circumstances have made 
more clear the consequences which must result therefrom to the 
future of France. 

“Tables have been made of the numbers of the births, deaths, 
and marriages in each year for every thousand of the French 
people since 1801, and these tables show that while the death-rate 
has decreased and the marriage-rate remained stationary, yet that 
the birth-rate has gradually decreased since 1801. Taking, too, 
the gross amounts of births year by year in France since 1826, 
we get these results:—Births in France—1826, 992,260; 1866, 
1,006,258; 18/0, 940,315; 1875, 950,975; .1879,.926,52904 ‘Thus, 
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notwithstanding the increase of population in France amounting 
to six or seven millions since 1826, the number of yearly births 
is less now than it was then. If the birth-rate be taken for the 
different departments of France, it is found that it has increased in 
four departments only—Aveyron, Lozere, Loire Inférieure, and 
Vienne—since 1801. 

“The average birth-rate per annum in France for the period 
between 1872 and 1880 has been calculated to be 1 birth for 37 
inhabitants, which is by far the lowest birth-rate in Europe. For 
the different countries the birth-rate is as follows :—Russia, 1 birth 
for 20 inhabitants; Germany, 1 birth for 25; Austria-Hungary, 1 
birth for 26; England, 1 birth for 27; Italy, 1 birth for 27; Spain, 
I birth for 28; France, 1 birth for 37. If the yearly number of 
births for any thousand inhabitants be calculated, we have precisely 
the same result. We have, in France, 26 births per 1,000; Belgium, 
32; Hngland, 35; Austria, 38; Prussia, 38; and Russia, 50. 
Naturally it follows from this that the average number of children 
to each marriage is inferior to what it is in other countries, sup- 
posing all the children born in each year to be legitimate. There 
are five births for every marriage in England and Germany, and 
only three for France. Ordinary observation, without the aid of 
statistics, would have led us to expect such a result. We all know 
that French people are in the habit of speaking of a family of five 
children—the average number in England and Germany—as a 
large family, while families of from eight to ten children, common 
enough in former times, are now almost unheard of except among 
the poorer classes in the poor departments of France. 

“Before fifty years are over, France will, at her present slow 
rate of increase of population, have sunk, if not to the level of a 
second-rate, at least to the bottom of the list of the Great Powers. 
If we suppose that the population of the United States and of the 
various countries of Hurope are decimated by no wars or exceptional 
maladies, and still preserve their present frontiers and go on in- 
creasing at the present rate of increase, their populations will by 
the year 1932—a time which our children will see—be as follows : 
—United States, 190 millions; Russia, 158 millions; Germany, 83 
inillions; Great Britain, 63 millions; Austria-Hungary, 44 millions; 
and Italy, 44 millions. So that France, which a century ago was 
really La Grande Nation, having still the largest population in 
Europe, will be but the sixth in rank in point of numbers. 

“Will France, with her diminished numerical importance as a 
Great Power, make up for her deficient numbers by that public 
spirit and genius for enterprise which has raised so many small 
powers to a level in point of influence witb the greatest? This, also, 
if we consider the causes which led to the increasing sterility of 
the country, may also be doubted. In fact there are not wanting 
now Frenchmen who look on this decreasing population as but one 
among many signs of national degeneracy, and are ready to exclaim 
hopelessly, ‘ Finis Gallic !’” 


IT. 
“The statistics of the different departments of France viewed 
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by themselves and contrasted with each other strengthen the dis- 
couraging conclusions to be drawn from the consideration of the 
returns for the whole of France. Those departments in which a 
decrease set in fifty years ago continue to have a decrease still. 
During the fifty years between 1826 and 1876 there has been a 
constant excess of deaths over births in the following departments 
and to the following amounts: Hure, 56,899; Calvados, 49,042 ; 
Lot-et-Garonne, 35,079; Var, 26,407; Gers, 10,181; Orne, 7,197; 
Tarn-et-Garonne, 6,266. ‘l'hese departments in which the popula- 
tion has decreased may, with the exception of the outlying depart- 
ment of the Var, be divided into the Normandy group and the 
Languedoc group. The Normandy group comprises Hure, Orne, 
Calvados, and La Manche, four of the richest and most fertile 
departments of France. Of the five departments of which Nor- 
mandy consists, only one department, that of the Seine Inférieure, 
has increased in population, and it has done so very considerably, 
but that it has done so is owing to the growth within it of the large 
towns of Havre and Rouen, the growth of which large towns, how- 
ever, has taken place at the expense of the neighbouring agricul- 
tural departments, to the depopulation of which they have both 
contributed. For the population of the four above-named -agricul- 
tural departments, which in 1826 was 1,968,206, was but 1,698,737 
in 1881. 

‘““The decrease of the birth-rate is not, however, confined to 
these four departments of Normandy, but the neighbouring depart- 
ments of Sarthe, Eure, Loire, and Maine-et-Loire have also become 
infected with the same sterility. 

“The group of departments in Languedoc have probably the 
contiguity of the large towns of Toulouse, Marseilles, and Lyons to 
thank for their decrease of population. 

“This absorption of the population of the country into large 
towns is a phenomenon of the times remarkable in other countries 
as well as France, although France affords the most striking 
instance of the tendency, and this constant set of the country 
populations towards the towns in France not only denudes the rural 
districts of their inhabitants, but the emigrants in changing a 
country life for a town life become themselves less reproductive, 
since the birth-rate in large towns is normally less than that of the 
country, and we know that large towns hike London and Paris have 
their populations maintained and increased by the continued flow of 
immigrants from the country, so much so that in these capitals it is 
rare to meet in society with a man born in the metropolis itself, and 
families which take up their residence in a metropolis usually 
become extinct after two or three generations. 

“There are still, however, fortunately for France, some depart- 
ments which show an increase of population, and so prevent an 
absolute decrease of the whole population of the country, and it is 
curious that the departments in which the population is increasing 
are among the richest as well as among the poorest in France—the 
departments of the provinces of Artois and French Flanders, the 
Nord, and the Pas de Calais, and the departments of Brittany. 

“The rich and populous department of the Nord shows an 
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excess of births over deaths of 450,905 for the fifty years between 
1826, and an increase of population of 83,674 in 1881 over that of 
1876; the neighbouring department of the Pas de Calais also 
shows an increase of population of 25,882 for 1881, as compared 
with 1876. It is probable that the vicinity of Belgium has had 
some influence on the population of Artois and French Flanders. 
If the other departments of France had increased in population 
like the Nord, the population of France would have doubled itself 
in fifty years. 

“ The five departments of the province of Brittany show an 
excess of births over deaths of 634,893 for the fifty years ending 
1876. The other departments which show the largest excess of 
_ births over deaths are the Allier, the Loire, Aveyron, Corréze, and 
Haute Vienne, and the general conclusion is that for the whole of 
France the birth-rate is diminishing. It remains, indeed, elevated 
in Flanders, Artois, and Brittany, and the middle of France, but 
this elevation is counteracted by the decrease in the birth-rate of 
the other departments. 

“The explanation of this strange increase of sterility in France 
is that the doctrine of Malthus is put into practice there in a way 
and to an extent never contemplated by the author. Over the 
ereater part of France the standard of comfort and well-being has 
been increasing ever since the termination of the great war in 
1815. The country had been so drained and impoverished by the 
great wars of Napoleon and by a century and a half of bad govern- 
ment, that the general misery of the population was indescribable, 
and the poverty even of the landed proprietors and middle classes 
was very great. The roads were bad and infested with brigands. 
The produce of the country found no markets for want of carriage, 
and to kill a sheep in a country village was a rare event. Those 
were the days of extreme thrift at home and abroad. The habits 
of thrift have not been forgotten, although they have changed in 
kind, while the change of the condition of the country from one of 
poverty to extreme wealth is almost unparalleled in history. The 
creation of a railway system all over the country has raised the 
value of land enormously, and the produce of any part of the soil 
finds ever ready markets in the great centres of population and 
industry. The soil of France, above all, is one of the finest in the 
world, and its vineyards are really greater and more unfailing 
sources of wealth than mines of gold and silver, since their 
wealth, if they escape the ravages of the phylloxera, is virtually 
inexhaustible. 

‘‘ For many years, therefore, comfort and well-being, and even 
luxury, have made their way into the households of all classes m 
France. The standard of living has risen enormously. The habits 
of saving and thrift have not been neglected. In the art of 
managing and regularizing their lives French people are unri- 
valled, and the object of every family is to live and to save at the 
same time, so as to be able to leave their sons and daughters in as 
good a position as themselves, at all events, and in a better, if 
possible. How inimical these aims in life are to anything like 
adventure and enterprise is only too apparent in the lives of all 
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ordinary Frenchmen of the present day. Two professions—the 
Army and the Church—suffer immensely from this state of things, 
for, as a rule, no young Frenchman who could see his way to any- 
thing better would choose either career, and a military career 
especially is regarded with increasing dislike. 

‘* Among people with such habits and such views of life, the 
risk and expenditure attendant upon a large family are naturally 
regarded with horror. ‘Since two or three children give us suffi- 
cient enjoyment of the pleasures of paternity, why,’ the greater 
nuniber of Frenchmen argue, ‘should we have more? With two 
or three children we can live comfortably and save sufficient to 
leave our children as well off as ourselves; a greater number 
would entail curtailments of enjoyment both for ourselves and our 
children.’ | 

‘““The equal distribution of property on intestacy, and the 
incapacity, and, indeed, general unwillingness, of the parents to 
make any much greater provision for one child than another, also 
operate in the same direction. Since all children share alike, if 
the children are to live the same lives as their parents and have the 
same advantages in starting in a profession or in business, the 
family must needs be a small one. No French parents could enter- 
tain the notion of their children and their children’s children 
having to contend with greater poverty than they have themselves 
been accustomed to. Why should such a fortune have to be 
divided among seven or eight children when, according to the 
family habits, it is comfortably sufficient only for two or three P 

‘It is clear, too, that if, as a general rule, the family is limited 
to three children, the law of succession in ‘France and the custom 
of equal division of property does not, when combined with French 
habits of thrift, operate so as to give the children smaller portions 
of property than their parents. If there are two families—A and 
B—each with three children and with properties of equal or of 
nearly equal value, and one of the children of the family A marries 
one of the children of the family B, the married children will, on 
the principle of equal division, have property equal to two-thirds 
of the property of either family, A or B. But with the French 
habits of thrift and saving the probability is that they will be 
better off even than their parents, for the parents of the families 
‘A and B have but to economise to the extent of one-third of either 
of their properties in order to leave each child as well off as they 
are themselves; and since, as a rule, every Frenchman lives largely 
within his income, this is generally accomplished. 

“‘ Generally throughout Europe it is found that the families of 
people well off, including the families of professional people and 
tradespeople, are less numerous than the families of the artisan 
and the agricultural labourer, and this is especially the case in 
France. The fatal conclusion resulting from the population 
returns is this, that the families of the artisan and the agricultural 
labourer. are themselves on the decrease, while the absorption of 
the rural populations in the towns tends still more to depopulate 
the country. 

“Since 1801 all the chief towns of France have increased 
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enormously, and if the rest of the population had increased in the 
same way France would now possess 75 millions of inhabitants. 
The populations of the ese towns were relatively in 1801 and 
1881 as follows :— 





1801. 1881. or 

PAIS ee eto traec ct ses «ds 546,856 2,269,023 — 

YOU Tol et eed cdicoes ns: 109,500 - 376,613 ~ 

MU NeseUlen fies t style iine ys T11,130 — 318,868 

BOPdOaU Ry cceciest oterrs 5. 90,992 221,305 

CTE 3 Ey oa, ge am 54,756 178,144 

PL OUUIOR BOW arcs curriaess sosy-y 50,171 140,289 

ie ALONG ....00..Ascderees 16,259 123,813 

ial ne as a 16,000 105,867 





Had it not been, indeed, for the augmentation of the populations 
of Paris, Lyons, and Marseilles, all the population of France would 
really have diminished during the last five years. This is a point of 
especial importance in considering the growth of population in 
France, for the increase of the populations of the towns means not 
only a diminution of the inhabitants of the country, but also a 
diminishing birth-rate among the rural immigrants into the towns, 
since the inhabitants of towns have for the most part SAE yer a 
lower birth-rate than the people of the country. 

‘The inhabitants of the country, the most prolific part of the 
population, are continually floating towards the towns, and there 
become unprolific. The whole population of France is, it is true, 
increasing slowly, but the rural part of the population is positively 
diminishing, and the diminution becomes more and more marked 
every year. In fact, if the town population continued to increase 
as at present, and the rural population to decrease, the country 
districts of France weuld become quite depopulated. As it is, a 
large share of the rural work at harvest times, and nearly all the 
rough work of excavation on new docks and railw ays, are done by 
Belgian, Italian, and Spanish immigrants. 

“Various other reasons have been put forward to explain this 
increasing sterility of the French nation, but, after all have been 
examined, no valid reason can be sustained except that before 
mentioned—the growing indisposition of the people to have large 
families; and with the increase of wealth in the country it is pro- 
bable that this indisposition will increase instead of diminish. 

‘¢ Some have asserted that the physical vigour of the Frenchman 
has decreased, but there is no ground whatever for such an asser- 
tion. Density of population has been put forward as another 
reason; but France is really sparsely populated compared with 
Belgium, England, Italy, and other countries. If France were as 
densely populated as England and Wales she would have 72 million 
inhabitants, while in the most densely inhabited districts of France 
—like the Nord and the Pas de Calais—the population really does 
increase. 

“Wars have no doubt contributed to keep down the population. 
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It has been calculated that the wars of the Second Empire cost the 
country 1,267,276 inhabitants. The excess of deaths over births 
during the Franco-Prussian War amounted to 547,988, and the 
whole excess of deaths over births was for the five years of war of 
the Second Empire 614,340, to which must be added to make up 
the loss the number of births lost to the country by the war, and 
the loss of 1,634,662 French men and women by the cession of 
Alsace and Lorraine. 

‘“‘ Neither, however, wars nor any other cause would account for 
the increasing depopulation of the country districts of France, and 
the increasing sterility of the whole nation can have no other 
causes assigned to it but those of habit and calculation. 

‘“‘ Various remedies have been proposed to remedy an evil which 
must infallibly, if it goes on, in course of time, reduce the relative 
power of the French nation to a degree of inferiority such as could 
never be produced by pestilence or disastrous warfare, but none of 
these seem to hold out much hope. Some of them, such as a tax 
on bachelors, a tax on the fathers of small families, and the 
immunity of the fathers of large ones from taxation, are calculated 
to raise a smile. It has even been proposed as a desperate remedy 
to restore the custom of primogeniture. 

‘““The most promising antidote would seem to be a public 
encouragement of emigration and a spirit of foreign enterprise. 
If Frenchmen could be induced to follow the example of the 
peasants of North Italy and of the Engadine, who expatriate 
themselves commonly for a series of years, and go abroad and 
make fortunes with a view of returning and settling down in 
comfort in their own country, some hope might be entertained. 
But the Frenchman, and, above all, the Frenchwoman, have 
become so attached to the soil of Ja belle France, with its attractions 
of art and nature, that we regard such a change of national 
feeling as must ensue to bring about a system even of temporary 
emigration as beyond the range of probabilities. Even now it is 
rarely the case that a Frenchwoman will accompany her husband 
when he goes abroad with a good appointment and permanent 
employ; she prefers to let him go into exile by himself.” 


——__.. 


lV.—Australasian Statistics. 


Tue following correspondence on Australasian statistics has 
been taken from the Times :— 


(Times of 20th December, 1882.) 


‘¢ Sir,—Permit me to call attention to certain figures in the paper 
read by Sir Francis Dillon Bell at a recent meeting of the Colonial 
Institute, and briefly noticed in the Times. I have not a word to 
say against the general prosperity of the Australian colonies, 
which was the theme of the paper; but along with much that was 
excellent the paper also contained a great deal of glorification of 
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the Australian colonies, based upon inadequate data and statistics 
of so remarkable a description, that they should not pass without 
notice. They seem to have passed muster at the meeting without 
much criticism. . 

“The first of these statements relates to the relative health of 
. people in the United Kingdom and New Zealand: Sir F. Bell 
states :-— 

*“**Nor, happily for us, have we to dread the evils which in 
Kurope retard the growth of every nation. Not only are we free 
from the load of pauperism by which they are oppressed ; the ratio 
of sickness is so low that the vitality of the people-is at a very 
high point. In England the adults between the ages. of 20 and 
60 undergo, in that period of forty years, an average of eleven 
days’ sickness in each year ;.in- Australia they have only to undergo 
seven days, and in New Zealand’ hardly more than five. England 
loses 3 per cent. of the productive power of her people by 
pauperism, and 4 per cent. by sickness, or in all 7 per cent.; the 
total loss in Australasia is only 25 per cent., which is the lowest of 
any country in the world. The vital statistics of Australasia, in 
fact, are far better than in any other country whatever; and the 
highest natural increase is that of New Zealand—namely, 30 per 
1,000, or 3 per cent. on the population, which is the highest ratio 
in the world. Thus, in what creates and preserves the strength of 
a people, we stand pre-eminent.’ 

“Now, without disputing that New Zealand may be a more 
healthy place than Hngland, as to which there are probably no 
data for forming any judgment, what I should like to ask is— 
What is the author’s authority for the assertion that adults 
in England undergo between 20 and 60 an average of eleven 
days’ sickness in each year? There are no sickness statistics 
in England applicable to the whole adult population,. whatever 
there may be in New Zealand. The statement must accordingly 
be an inference from incomplete data of some sort; and what are 
these data? The figures certainly ought not to have been put 
forward as of the same species with statistics of railway trafic, 
population, and others in the paper respecting which there are 
presumably official data. 

‘‘ Moreover, it would obviously be unfair to compare the adult 
sickness throughout England generally with the adult sickness 
throughout New Zealand generally. Hngland is mostly manu- 
facturing: New Zealand agricultural; and there are reasons why 
a manufacturing and town population should not be so healthy as 
an agricultural population. ‘The difference of conditions in all 
such comparisons ought to be taken into account. Is the rural 
population of New Zealand healthier than the rural population of 
Hngland? Is there—or can there be—any good evidence at all on 
the subject? 

“Then as to the statement that in New Zealand the ratio of the 
natural increase of the population is the highest in the world, 
being 3 per cent., so that ‘in what creates and preserves the 
strength of a people we stand pre-eminent,’ I venture to affirm 
that the statement is absolutely unfounded. I presume from the 
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connection with other parts of the paper that the 3 per cent. 
increase referred to is an increase of 3 per cent. per annum; but 
in a normal population such a natural increase is without example, 
if not physically impossible. Sir F. Bell can only make the 
statement because he disregards the peculiarity that New Zealand, 
like other new countries, has got a disproportionate share of 
women at child-bearing ages. The higher ratio in New Zealand 
does not mean any greater vitality in the people, but only that they 
have lately received many immigrants. The statement is based 
‘apparently on a comparison of the general birth and death-rates 
only—the birth-rate in New Zealand being stated as 41 per 1,000 
annually, and the death-rate 11 per 1,000 annually. But these 
figures do not show the ‘natural increase.’ They only show that 
part of the actual increase due to the excess of births over deaths, 
‘and excluding immigration. The ‘natural increase’ is a different 
thing. ‘To arrive at it in a-community receiving immigrants it is 
absolutely necessary to eliminate the immigrants on the one side 
and the births and deaths among these immigrants on the other 
side, and then compare the birth and death-rates of the older 
population only, just as in an old country sending out emigrants 
the reverse operation is necessary, the ‘natural increase’ in that 
case being more than the actual increase. The truth is, however, 
that in New Zealand, from its great newness, there can be no 
general birth-rates or death-rates of any value. The difference 
between the birth and death-rates there does not show a ‘natural 
increase’ which can be compared with the natural increase else- 
where, but an increase which is altogether unnatural and artificial, 
arising from the constituticn of an artificial population without the 
normal intermixture of old and middie-aged. 

“In the same connection I see it ‘stated in a table that the 
birth-rate in the United States is 40 per 1,000 per annum, the 
death-rate 22 per 1,000, and the ‘ natural increase,’ so-called, 18 
per 1,000. But what is the authority?’ There are no general 
statistics of births and deaths in the United States, which has also 
a large immigration. The figures can be nothing better than 
guesses. How is the guess made ? 

‘‘In another part of the paper there are figures just as 
wonderful. Thus we are told that the ‘commerce’ of Australia 
is 100 million pounds, or 34/. per inhabitant ; England 571 million 
pounds, or 16/. per inhabitant; France 332 million pounds, or gl. 
per inhabitant; the United States 309 million pounds, or 6/. per 
inhabitant ; and so on—all to the greater glory of Australia. But 
what is meant by ‘commerce?’ Is it ‘foreign’ commerce or‘ home’ 
commerce, or what? And if it is ‘foreign’ commerce, does it 
include shipping, or commissions and brokerage, or the intercolonial 
commerce; or what does it include? Jam the more puzzled be- 
cause on the assumption that a part of foreign commerce might be 
meant—viz., the imports and exports, I have tried to see if the 
English figures were right, and I cannot make them out. The 
imports and exports of the United Kingdom are not 571 million 
pounds, but nearly 700 million pounds, without including shipping, 
trans-shipment, or bullion. My objection, however, is to ‘ com- 
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merce ’ being spoken of in this way without any definition. Yet 
on this statement is based the assertion that ‘one Australasian 
does as much trade in the year as two Hnglishmen, four French- 
men, five Germans, six Americans, or eight Italians.’ 

“A body like the Colonial Institute, 1 submit, owes some 
explanation to the public for allowing such statistics to go forth 
with its imprimatur. It is true the Institute, hke other societies, 
disclaims any responsibility for the utterances of the speakers at 
its meetings. Still it has or ought to have some control, which 
should be exercised so as to prevent the manifest nonsense and 
extravagance which characterise the statements ] have been com- 
menting on. The colonies have quite enough that is genuine to 
say for themselves, without their merits being travestied in this 
way. DEN Ert, 


(Times of 28th December, 1882.) 


‘‘ Sir,—I have been in the west of England, and only got home 
late last night. Although I do not lke entering the lists with 
anonymous writers, I answer the statements of your corres- 
pondent ‘X. Y. Z.’ out of respect to what the Times said in its 
money article. 

“Three statements of mine, and three only, are attacked by 
him. I will take each as briefly as I can. 

‘1. As to sickness statistics. Your correspondent has evidently 
never heard of Finlaison, Ratcliffe, Neison, or Heym. If it would 
not occupy too much of your space, I would send you tables for 
England for 1845 and 1870, for Scotland and for Germany. But 
Dr. Farr (I hope ‘X. Y. Z.’ knows who Dr. Farr is) gave us 
nearly thirty years ago a scientific method about sickness statistics 
—namely, that ‘the number of persons constantly sick is equal to 
twice the annual mortality ;’ and Dr. Kellogg, in a United States 
report in 1881, reminded his readers that ‘the statistics of 
friendly societies in Hngland showed that for every person who 
dies two are sick throughout the year.’ Applying this formula to 
1880, the following table may be accepted :— 

















Deaths. Number Sick. Ratio.to Population. 
BUD IGT besa cvecsdecsasoor ses 528,056 1,056,112 4°10 
Re POUR TIE, Shree sesh oa anes cas 75,795 151,590 4°09 
EU recess sly scssyes 102,955 205,910 3°88 
MAMBEPALIA 5 ...tc50 asd 3.25026 64,052 2°80 
New Zealand ............ 5,437 10,874 2520 


Thus, as I said, England has a loss of 4 per cent. and New Zealand 
2 per cent. of working power by illness, which is equal to fourteen 
days of labour of the whole population per annum in England, 
against seven in New Zealand. Of course, I never said that such 
a difference was not mainly due to immigration. 

‘2. As to natural increase. The latest returns of the Colonial 
Abstract (Board of Trade, April, 1882) are for 1880, and show as 
follows: Rate per 1,000 inhabitants, New Zealand—births, 41 ; 
deaths, 11; increase, 30. 

K 2 
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«eX. Y. Z.’ objects to my calling this ‘natural increase ;’ then 
let him give us a better definition than natural ‘increase’ or 
‘increment,’ which is the more official term. But he says my state- 
ment was ‘absolutely without foundation;’ and that, in order ‘to 
arrive at natural increase in a community receiving immigrants, it 
is absolutely necessary to eliminate the immigrants on one side and 
the births and deaths among those immigrants on the other side, 
and then compare the birth and death-rates of the older population 
only, just asin an old country sending out emigrants the reverse opera- 
tion is necessary.’ I quote the passage for the sake of the last words, 
which I have put in italics. Who ever heard of this ‘reverse 
operation ?’ I invite ‘X. Y. Z.’ to name the statistician who per- 
forms it. Such a method would not only make the vitality of a 
colonising country like England impossible to be computed, but 
would prohibit any vital statistics being ever compiled for a 
colony at all. As to the vital statistics of the United States, there 
are plenty of the most reliable kind. The United States Bureau 
gives the net immigration of 1871-80 at 2,246,561; and as the 
total increase of population in the decade was 11,880,092 (Census 
1880), the balance of 9,633,531 is the ‘natural increase,’ repre- 
senting, as I said, 22 per cent. for that decade on a medium 
population of 44 millions. As the medium population was in 
reality nearly 445 millions, I ought to have said more exactly 214 
per cent. for the decade. If ‘X. Y. Z.’ will not call these 
9 millions ‘natural increase,’ by what term would he like to 
express his idea of where they came from? 

‘Surely you must take a country as it actually is. If it is 
a new country receiving immigrants, then so long as it receives 
them its birth and death-rate will be better than that of the old 
country from which they come. Your correspondent accuses me of 
‘disregarding the fact that new countries have a disproportionate 
share of women at child-bearing ages.’ On the contrary, that is 
exactly what I take into account. If you bring in plenty of 
young women it stands to reason there will be plenty of babies. I 
call these ‘natural increase ;’ ‘ X. Y. Z.’ says they are ‘ unnatural” 
and ‘artificial.’ I assure him they are nothing of the sort. And 
unless you say that young women are not to be brought in at all, 
you cannot escape the admission that the countries which bring 
them in most are ‘pre-eminent in what creates and preserves the 
strength of a people.’ 

“3. As to commerce. I am afraid *X. Y. Z.’ has never 
heard of Mr. Giffen. Let me suggest that it would do him good 
to read Mr. Giffen’s paper read before the Statistical Society 
(21st March, 1882) ‘On the Proper Use of Import and Export 
Statistics,’ where he pulverises an unhappy writer who had ‘ made 
a great mess of his imports,’ and, like ‘X. Y. Z.,’ could not 
‘make them out.’ Mr. Giffen lays down the true principle thus:— 
‘Our gross imports last year were 410 millions, but deducting 65 
millions for re-exports, and 60 millions for raw material previously 
imported and included in manufactures exported, together 125 
millions, we arrive at 285 millions only as the net import.’ It was 
in accordance with this principle that I deducted goods in transit, 
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as is now always done; and I said in the paper that I had done so. 
It is only by counting twice, like soldiers in a circus, that‘ X.Y. Z.’ 
can get his own figures out. I pursued the same broad rule in the 
table for the commerce of other countries, excluding goods in 
transit as essentially belonging to the trade of another country. 

** These are the only three points on which your correspondent 
impugns my paper. He does not err on the side of superfluous 
politeness when he accuses me of talking ‘manifest nonsense,’ 
and of having ‘travestied’ the colonies. But that is nothing. 
The few opinions I cared to give in the paper are, of course, open 
to challenge, but I do not admit the statistical statements are. I 
acknowledged then, and I repeat here, the invaluable assistance in 
these which I have received from Mr. Mulhall; I do not pretend to be 
an authority myself; but I confess I should like ‘X. Y. Z.’ to let 
us know the name we are to accept as convicting us of ‘nonsense.’ 
Yet I ought te be well pleased. If his criticisms have made 
anything I said appear ‘rather wild’ to the Times, | am more 
than repaid for this by the generous judgment which accepts as 
correct ‘ the general result of my argument as to Australasia being 
abundantly solvent.’ When the Times says that, it says the one 
thing I had set myself to show. 

‘© 22nd December. Tam, &., IF. D. Bett.” 


(Times of 29ti December, 1882.) 


“‘Sir,—In his letter to you in the Times of to-day, Sir F. Bell 
quotes my paper on the use of import and export statistics, read 
before the Statistical Society last March, as justifying his 
handling of certain figures of imports and exports in a paper 
of his read before the Colonial Institute. He quotes a passage 
of mine in which I suggest that by making a deduction from our 
nominal imports of 410 millions in 1880, first for the re-exports, 
and next for raw material previously imported and included in 
manufactures exported, together 125 millions, ‘we arrive at 285 
millions only as the net import;’ and he gees on to add—‘ It was 
in accordance with this principle that I deducted goods in transit, 
as is now always done.’ 

‘Would you allow me to point out that the object for which 
import and export figures are used in the paper which Sir F. 
Bell read before the Colonial Institute was not one for which I 
recommended the correction of those figures in the way that 
Sir F. Bell states that he has corrected them? His object ap- 
parently is to compare the amount of trade transacted; but the 
correction which I suggested was only when the figures were 
used for certain purposes. What I said was :— 

“*A fifth cause of difficulty in appreciating the figures of im- | 
ports and exports, especially for comparative purposes, arises from 
the different character intrinsically of the foreign trade of different 
countries. Admitting that quantities and values are stated in 
precisely the same way, the figures do not mean the same thing to 
each country. There are at least two important differences 
possible, which I shall notice, viz., the differing degrees in which 
the trade may be one of transit only, and the different amounts 
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of the carrying trade of different countries, as to which there is no 
precise record of values, yet the outlay on which, by a shipping 
country, may be as much an “export” as the export of grain from 
a grain-growling country like the United States, which happens to 
be exactly recorded.’ 

“ And again, with special reference to a correction with a view 
to leave out the transit trade, I stated:-—‘When the real 
magnitude of the export trade of different countries is compared 
so as to show their dependence on foreign countries for markets, 
the point of view here referred to is not to be lost sight of.’ 
Again—‘ A similar rectification is also necessary as regards the 
imports, in any comparison at least of what is imported for final 
consumption, with the exports of native produce.’ 

“Jt will thus be seen that my suggestion had reference 
exclusively to the purpose for which import and export figures 
were to be used. I should never have dreamed of suggesting that 
it should be applied in all cases and for all purposes. In the 
present case, as far as I can judge, for the object he had in view, 
Sir I. Bell’s proper course would have been to have retained 
the full nominal figures of imports and exports as published, and 
added to them so as to allow for our carrying trade, which was 
equally a suggested correction of mine for certain purposes. In 
any case I desire to guard against being thought to have laid 
down any absolute principle by which import and export figures 
should always: be corrected. 

“Sir F. Bell speaks of me as having in the same paper 
‘ pulverised ’ a writer for making a mess of imports and exports. 
It seems to me, from his own paper, that Sir F. Bell has com- 
mitted the very blunder which I attacked. He speaks of ‘trade’ 
in the same general way as a writer whom I referred to spoke of 
‘commerce,’ so that, mutatis mutandis, the following language 
which I used in my paper is applicable to Sir F. Bell:—‘ He 
speaks of the “ commerce ” of the world having increased 36 per 
cent. in the ten years, and English commerce so much less, the 
actual fact being, of course, that there is no figure in existence 
which can be spoken of as representing the commerce of the 
world, while the writer probably meant the foreign commerce, and 
yet excluded from his comparison one of the most important parts 
of English foreign commerce, viz., the shipping.’ Iam, &c., 

“28th December. R. Girren.” 


(Times of 30th December, 1882.) 


“Sir,—Sir F. Dillon Bell, in his reply in the Times of to-day to 
my former letter on the subject of certain figures in his recent 
paper on New Zealand, substantially admits the justice of my 
criticism. 

‘“‘1. As to sickness statistics. What I said was that ‘ there are 
no sickness statistics in Hnglana applicable to the whole adult 
population, whatever there may be in New Zealand.’ Conse- 
quently, I argued, the statement that in England every adult has, 
on the average, eleven days’ sickness in each year between the ages 
of 20 and 6V, must be an inference from incomplete data of some 
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sort. Sir F. Dillon Bell replies by referring me to Finlaison, 
Ratcliffe, Neison and Heym, and also to Dr. Farr, who gave thirty 
years ago, as he states, a scientific method about sickness statistics,. 
viz., ‘that the number of persons constantly sick is equal to twice 
the annual mortality.’ But this is to refer me to incomplete data.. 
Neither of the eminent authorities referred to professed to deal 
with the sickness of the whole adult population of England. There 
are notoriously no such statistics. They dealt only with the sick- 
ness of certain portions of the population—the members of 
friendly societies, or the like—and this is a very different thing 
from dealing with sickness statistics for the whole population. As 
to the alleged formula of Dr. Farr, it was: equally based on in- 
complete data, and he showed his sense of its incompleteness by 
frequently advocating the very thing which is wanting, viz., the 
compilation of general statistics of sickness. I repeat again that 
there are no such statistics; they would be most difficult indeed to 
compile; and no Government, as far as I know, has attempted 
them. In their absence, an attempted comparison of the sickness 
statistics of two countries must be acknowledged to be made on 
imperfect data, and the nature of the data should be stated. If 
Sir F. Dillon Bell had quoted Dr. Farr as he now does, and told 
his audience that his sickness figures were a deduction from the 
rates of mortality according to a method sanctioned by Dr. Farr in 
the absence of complete statistics, I should have had little to say. 
It would have been apparent to every one that his conclusion was 
a little speculative. 

‘“‘To show how incomplete the data are, it may be observed 
that, while Sir F. Dillon Bell in his paper gave the number of 
days’ sickness in each year at the ages between 20 and 60 as eleven 
in England and five in New Zealand, he does not support this even 
now by any statistics of sickness between the ages of 20 and 60 in 
either country, but by a deduction from the general rates of 
mortality in each case, which give fourteen days as the annual loss 
of working power in England against seven in New Zealand— 
different figures from those in his first paper. 

““The data are, indeed, most incomplete. Mr. Francis G. P. 
Neison, in his recent book on ‘The Rates of Mortality and 
Sickness in 1871-75 of the Ancient Order of Foresters,’ gives a 
table of the comparative amount of sickness in various periods of 
years according to the adjusted results of different inquiries (see 
pp. 61 and 62) :— 





Amount of Sickness, from 20 
to 60, expressed in Weeks 





Neison—Government Returns, 1836-40..........scsssereeseees 60°5: 


Finlaison— | emia ere, Sey bet eee 53°55 
Manchester Unity of ‘Oddfellows (Ratcliffe), 1846- erat 57° u 
9 9 "56-60... 57°9, 
66-70... 59°7. 

Ancient Order of Foresters, 1871-75 (Table-H). ............ 62.3, 





Here the difference between the highest and the lowest figure is a 
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sensible one, while in none, apparently, is the average annual 
sickness more than ten and a half days, instead of the eleven or 
fourteen days referred to by Sir Ff. Bell. 

“ Further let me point out that all these statistics really relate 
to weeks of ‘sickness-claim,’ which may not be quite the same 
thing as sickness, respecting which we should still remain with 
incomplete knowledge even if these statistics of sickness-claims 
were more complete than they are. Mr. Neison remarks :-—‘ It will 
be observed that in each group of ages the weeks of sickness by 
the results of the Foresters’ data are slightly in excess of the Odd- 
fellows’ rates. The difference may arise either from the somewhat 
different distribution of the lives in the two data, or else from the 
‘circumstance that in one order (the Foresters’) there are not so 
many as in the other of the class of members who, notwith- 
-standing any disability for work which they may experience in 
‘consequence of illness, seldom declare upon the funds in respect of 
it, which of ‘necessity would reduce somewhat the apparent 
sickness of the ‘branch.’ Further—‘The much lower rates of 
sickness from age 40 upwards represented in Mr. Finlaison’s 
tabulation of the Government returns for 1846-50 is due to the 
circumstance that, for the reasons given in his report, he thought 
proper to diseard from the inquiry all cases of chronic ailment.’ 
Yet it is to such statistics, which relate only to what are called the 
sickness-claims of a portion of the population, we are referred for 
our knowledge of adult sickness—a different thing altogether— 
throughout the whole of England. 

“There is another criticism to be made. While there are 
sickness statistics of a kind in Hngland, though not relating to 
the whole adult population, is there anything as regards New 
Zealand except the formula deducing the sickness from the death- 
rate, which, as we have seen, does not give quite the same result as 
these statistics? And if so, how does Sir F. Bell know that a 
formula which Dr. Farr arrived at for England as the best 
possible thirty years ago, though he continued to call for sickness 
statistics, is applicable not only to England, but to New Zealand at 
the present time ? How can we know that deaths in New Zealand 
are not accompanied by more or less sickness than they are in 
‘England? All this surely justifies me in making the suggestion 
‘of my last letter, viz., that the data as to sickness in Hngland and 
‘New Zealand were incomplete; and that Sir F. Bell, in stating 
certain figures, should have told what his data were. The 
criticism, of course, remains that any real comparison between 
New Zealand and England in respect of sickness would be most 
difficult on account of the different conditions of the populations ; 
but, as a matter of fact, we have no sufficient data to compare. 

‘‘2. As to the ratio of the natural increase of population, Sir 
F. Bell practically admits that he has disregarded the peculiarity 
that New Zealand, like other new countries, had got a dispropor- 
tionate share of women at child-bearing ages. He maintains that 
he is entitled to treat the excess of births over deaths as the natural 
increase, and as a proof, where it is highest, even in a new 
country, of the superior vitality of a people; but he does not deny 
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that he identifies this excess of births over deaths with the natural 
increase. This is quite enough, I submit, to justify my criticism. 
It must be clear to every one that an unusually large excess of 
births over deaths, which is really due to accidental and temporary 
circumstances, has nothing whatever to do with the vitality of 
a race, with ‘what creates and preserves the strength of a people.’ 
Sir F. Bell would have been quite entitled to use the figures as 
proving the actual increase of the people in New Zealand; but 
when he uses them in connection with sickness statistics as a proof 
of superior vitality, he is using them for a purpose for which they 
eannot be used without a great deal of correction. After the pains 
which have been taken by statisticians, from Malthus downwards, 
to distinguish between the natural rate of increase of population 
and the actual i increase, as modified both by emigration and immi- 
gration, it is certainly a little surprising to find the excess of births 
over deaths in a new country treated as the natural increase which 
can be compared with the natural increase of older countries. I 
can only refer Sir F. Bell to Malthus and other writers on 
population, if he wishes to have any idea of the difficulty of 
population statistics, and the numerous corrections that are 
necessary to arrive at natural, as distinguished from artificial or 
factitious rates of increase. There are even more qualifications 
necessary than I stated in my first letter. 

““Then as to the United States’ figures, what I asked was the 
authority for the statement that the death-rate in the United 
States is 22 per 1,000 and the birth-rate 40 per 1,000, making the 
‘natural’ increase 18 per 1,000. In reply, Sir F. Bell tells us that 
there are plenty of vital statistics in the United States of the most 
reliable kind, and he then proceeds to deduce from a comparison 
of the census and immigration returns the conclusion that in the 
decade from 1870 to 1880 the natural increase was 22 per cent., or 
more exactly, as he now says, 214 per cent. But this is not an 
answer to my question, which related to the birth and;death-rates, 
and not merely to the rate of the excess of births over deaths. 
Again I ask what is the authority for the statement that the death- 
rate in the United States is 22 per 1,000, or any other rate; or 
that the birth-rate is 40 per 1,000, or any other rate? I affirm 
that there are no statistics in existence from which such rates can 
be directly deduced. Will Sir F. Bell tell us how he obtains them ? 

“Curiously enough, however, what Sir F. Bell tells us now as 
to the ‘ natural increase’ in the United States, the excess of births 
over deaths, does not agree with his former statement. What he 
said was, that the excess was 18 per 1,000 per annum. Now 
he tells us that it was 22 per cent. in the decade 1870-80; but 
this is not the same thing. A little arithmetic would convince 
him, I think, that 18 per 1,000 per pei would not give 214 or 22 
per cent. in the decade, but only 194 per cent. or thereabouts. I 
must press the question more strongly, therefore, as to the 
authority for the three rates, 22, 40, and 18 per 1,000. At the 
Same time, with regard to any deductions from the United States’ 
census figures of 1870 and 1880, it is interesting to bear in mind 


that it is now officially admitted by the United States’ census 


~~ 
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authorities themselves that in the census of 1870 the population was 
erroneously stated—there was one important error. Does Sir F. 
Bell allow for this in computing the ‘natural’ increase; and 
how? 

“3. As to commerce. Sir F. Bell does not reply to me at all. 
What I asked, regarding his comparison of Australian commerce 
with that of other nations, was—what was meant by commerce ? 
‘Is it,’ I said, ‘‘‘foreign’’ commerce, or “home” commerce, or 
what? And if it is “foreign” commerce, does it include shipping 
or commissions and brokerage, or the intercolonial commerce; or 
what does it include?’ To these questions I have again to ask for 
a reply. 

‘““T gather from Sir F. Bell’s explanation of a minor puzzle- 
ment of mine in my endeavour to find out a meaning for his words, 
and ascertain what the figures were really intended to stand for, 
that he means that part of foreign commerce called ‘imports and 
exports.’ But is this so or not? In such matters the greatest 
explicitness of definition is manifestly necessary. Jf we are to 
take ‘imports and exports’ as equivalent for ‘commerce,’ we are 
certainly led to most extraordinary conclusions, such as that of 
Sir F. Bell, which I asked him to explain, viz., that ‘one 
Australasian does as much trade in the year as two Englishmen, 
four Frenchmen, five Germans, siv Americans, or eight Italians.’ I 
have italicised six Americans. Does Sir F. Bell believe that one 
Australasian does as much trade as six Americans ? and if he only 
meant that they imported and exported six times as much why did 
he not say so? Why talk of trade and commerce in this general 
way? The object of the confusion is obviously to glorify 
Australia. It is nothing to say that the imports and exports of a 
country per head are six times those of another; it may mean little 
as to the comparative prosperity of either country; but to state 
that the trade of one is six times that of another is to afirm much 
greater activity, and presumably, greater prosperity. 

“It appears, however, that Sir F. Bell has not given us the 
actual figures of imports and exports but in one case—that of 
the United Kingdom—a corrected figure. ‘It was in accordance 
with this principle ’—a principle, he says, laid down by Mr. Giffen 
—‘that I deducted goods in transit, as is now always done; and I 
said in the paper that I had done so.’ Iam sorry to say that in the 
copy of the paper before me I find no such explanation. Ishall be 
obliged by Sir #. Bell referring to the passage. The want of it 
misled me. Assuming the explanation, however, I must dispute the 
statement that what is properly transit trade is now ‘always’ 
deducted; or that the deduction ought to be made, at any rate, in 
a comparison of foreign ‘trade.’ Trade is trade, although it may 
be of a different nature in different countries, and at least 
Sir F. Bell should have told us clearly in each case what he had 
done. Jam sorry to say that, even with his present explanation, 
I cannot make out what he has done in the case of the United 
Kingdom to arrive at 571 millions. Taking his corrected figure of 
285 millions for the imports, and correcting the exports of last 
year by omitting all re-exports, as he suggests, which would make 
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the exports about 194 millions, we should arrive at a total of 
479 millions only for the trade of the United Kingdom. In what 
way, then, has Sir F’. Bell arranged the figures, and what does he 
mean by ‘trade?’ 

“Sir F. Bell concludes by acknowledging the invaluable 
assistance he has received from Mr. Mulhall, and by not pretending 
to be an authority himself; and by asking ‘X.Y. Z.’ ‘to let us 
know the name we are to accept as convicting us of nonsense.’ 
But, surely, in such matters there is no such thing as authority. 
I am quite content to let my criticism speak for itself. As 
Mr. Mulhall, if not Sir F. Bell, must very well know, no authority, | 
however great, could compel the public to accept the statement 
that the death-rate in the United States is 22 per 1,000, without 
chapter and verse being given forit; while knowing what we know 
of the character of the people of the United States and Australia 
respectively, we should be entitled to disbelieve any statistics, 
however vouched for, which appeared to show that cne Australasian 
does as much trade as six Americans. Do Sir IF. Bell and 
Mr. Mulhall ask us to believe this on their own word ? or is the 
figure in this case Sir I’. Bell’s only P 

“T ought to add that I have only challenged some of the figures 
in the paper which appeared to me challengeable, as given without 
sufficient explanation or reference to original sources. <A great deal 
more could be said, but all I have been anxious to do is to put 
those who read the paper upon inquiry and induce them to demand 
the references and explanations. It is the fault of the paper in 
more places than those I have named that difficult points of 
statistics are referred to in an easy manner, without any hint as to 
the intrinsic difficulties of good figures on the subject, or references 
to the data and methods of deduction followed. 

“Tam, Sir, your obedient servant, 


“98th December. DN ee a 


(Times of 1st January, 1883.) 


“ Sir,—It would not be right if I did not say at once that I 
submit without a murmur to the authority of Mr. Giffen, and 
hasten to express regret for having misunderstood him. Perhaps 
it is as well that a mere politician from the other side of the world 
should have a sharp lesson to keep out of controversy about doctrines 
which only an accomplished statistician can make quite clear. 

“29th December. Tam &c., F. D. Bett.” 


“ Sir,—I am unwillingly drawn into a controversy between 
‘xX. Y. Z.’ and Sir Dillon Bell, in which I owe it to the public to 
declare that I am responsible for all the statistics in his paper at 
the Colonial Institute, except as regards public debt. But I am 
not responsible for his reply to ‘X. Y. Z.,’ which was sent to the 
Times without my seeing it, and in which he incurred the error 
of deducting the value of raw material from British imports. 
Neither was I aware of his apology to Mr. Giffen which appeared 
in the Times of to-day. 

“As I except public debt, I may observe that so far from say- 
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ing ‘that 150 millions will be the outside of what Australasia will 
owe in 1900,’ I stated in my brief for Sir Dillon Bell that the debt 


must increase as follows :— 

















Year. Debt. Population. Debt per Inhabitant. 
£ & 
Rots) Dearne 98,000,000 2,983,000 34 
ODE a. 154,000,000 4,202,000 37 
BOT see. 261,000,000 | 6,499,000 40 


“It is needless here for me to give my reasons, but probably 
the result in 1890 will show how far my anticipation is correct. 
The point that I sought to establish was that the assets of 
Australia increase five times as fast as debt, that they have done so 
since 1870, and, as you have been kind enough to say that Sir 
Dillon Bell has substantially proved his case, the end of my 
labours is attained. It is, therefore, beside the question whether 
the natural increase of New Zealanders is greater or less than in 
the United States, whether Dr. Farr’s life-tables are valuable or 
illusory, or whether ‘ British commerce’ should include goods in 
transit. But as these points of Sir Dillon Bell’s paper have been 
attacked, I cannot pass them over, although merely side issues. 

“1. The Registrar-General of England (p. 3, Census report) 
defines the ‘natural increment’ of a people as ‘the difference 
between the number of births and of deaths.’ That difference in 
New Zealand in 1880 (Colonial Abstract) was 30 per 1,000, as 
stated by me. I have not gone into the causes. 

“9. As to the United States’ vital statistics of ‘deaths 22, 
increase 18,’ or, more correctly, ‘ deaths 18, increase 22,’ whichever 
you adopt, will be very far short of the New Zealand rate of 30. 
As the figures have been transposed, I shall assume the error in 
transposing to be mine, but I have shown in my ‘ Balance Sheet 
of the World’ (1881) that the natural increase of the United 
States was 214 per 1,000, and although the Census Commissioner, 
Mr. Porter, Bradstreet’s Journal, and other authorities frequently 
quote my books on American statistics, no American writer has 
yet impugned my estimate of their vital statistics. 

“3. As regards sickness tables, it was insinuated by ‘X. Y. Z.’ 
in his first letter that there were none, but he now admits those of 
Neison, Ratcliffe, &c. I attach much higher importance to Dr. Farr’s 
life table (1853), where he lays down that the sick at any period 
will be double the number of deaths in the preceding year. As 
Dr. Farr is the highest living authority on vital statistics, I am 
justified in asserting that ‘since the death-rate of New Zealand is 
half that of Great Britain, so will be the loss of time and labour 
from sickness.’ 

“4. Sir Dillon Bell’s table of commerce was the amount of 
imports and exports for each country, less goods in transit, and 
‘X. Y. Z.’ asserts that ‘without counting transhipment’ the com- 
merce of the United Kingdom is about 700 millions, whereas I find 
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V1Z.7— 


£ 
Imports into United Kingdom ............ 397,022,000 
Deduct goods in transit 2.0.0.0... 63,060,000 
SSEUASI, TN POLES ese pececerateg earponte 333,962,000 
PALL s) 009 94 ME Nei adnnd on peeiaaeas 234,023,000 








567,985,000 


By counting goods in transit twice over, and thus adding 
126,120,000l., we get a nominal total of 694,100,000/., but this is 
precisely including the transhipments which ‘X. Y. Z.’ professed 
to exclude. . 

“Thanking the Times for allowing both sides of the case to be 
heard, I remain, your obedient servant, 

Micnarn G. Munwatn.” 
“81, Park street, W., 30th December. 


“Sir,—In the recent correspondence respecting Sir Francis 
Bell’s interesting paper about Australasia, one important point in 
regard to the trade of these colonies seems to have been lost 
sight of. 

‘In the paper in question the annual trade, or rather imports 
and exports, of all the colonies in Australasia are stated to amount 
to 100 millions sterling, and from this figure Sir Francis Bell 
deduces the astonishing statement that one Australian does as 
much trade as two Englishmen or six Americans. It is, however, 
worth notice that about 35 millions, or more than a third of the 
amount in question, is intercourse between the Australasian 
colonies themselves—chiefly in transit—and that if a confedera- 
tion or even a customs union be ever formed, this Australian 
trade will (on paper) suffer in a very marked manner, just as in 
the United States the absolute free trade which exists between the 
various States diminishes enormously the total figures of American 
trade by excluding records of the transactions between the 
different parts of this vast area. 

Iam, Sir, your obedient servant, ue tha wey 
© London, 30th December. 


(Times of 3rd January, 1883.) 


“ Sir,—If you will grant me space for this letter, I shall not ask 
you to let me add another line to a controversy which can have no 
further interest. 

‘“‘ The courteous and good natured tone of your correspondent 
‘X. Y. Z.’s’ last letter deserves a better answer than I am going 
to give. But it is a fearful thing to see one’s. name up and down 
two columns of the Times in five-and-twenty places, and I shudder 
at the very idea of any more of it. Of course this means that 
‘X.Y. Z.’ will think I have admitted all he has said, and he is most 
welcome to think so if he likes. 
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‘‘ What I object to in both his letters is that they do not touch 
the fringe of the general argument of my paper. Hlaborate disqui- 
sitions on the proper use of sickness tables, or the true meaning of 
natural increase, have their attraction for the statisticians, but do 
not fairly challenge the broad lines on which I was speaking at the 
Institute. I cannot think it would matter in the least if I had been 
as utterly wrong as ‘X.Y. Z.’ makes me out to be on any of the 
trivial points he dwells on inso much detail. As the Tunes has said, 
no assumption of mine, however rash, about averages on which the 
most accomplished statists are not agreed, can affect a proper esti- 
mate of the assets and liabilities of Australasia. Out of the twenty- 
six tables in my paper, only half-a-dozen went into any comparisons 
of the kind objected to by ‘ X. Y. Z.,’ and all the rest related to the 
public debt, population, revenue, industry, railways, and general 
assets of the seven colonies, the figures being either taken out by 
myself from official records or careful computations by Mr. Mulhall. 
If I had made fifty errors in mere illustration, the solidity of these 
figures would not be shaken, nor the significance be affected of one 
such fact as the one that, out of the 96 millions of our debt, 
70 millions are for railways and other things nearly earning the 
interest we pay. 

** Mr. Mulhall, in his letter, which I have this moment seen, 
refers to the difference between us as to the probable growth of the 
Australian debt. He still insists that, because our population may 
very likely be 7 millions by the end of the century, therefore our 
debt must then be 261 million pounds. To this I entirely demur. 
To say nothing of the United States, whose debt has been reduced 
by hundreds of millions since the civil war, I need only mention 
England, where the population is ever so many millions more than 
it was, and the debt ever so many millions less. It seems to me 
impossible to imagine that, even if the. Australasians were mad 
enough to want to owe the money, the English capitalists would be 
fools enough to lend it; and if I had thought there was the remotest 
possibility of such a thing, I should have been ashamed to speak at 
the Colonial Institute at all. 

‘Tam sorry ‘X.Y. Z.’ should have accused me of a deliberate 
object to create confusion of figures in order to ‘ glorify Australia.’ 
That, I think, is going too far. I dared to ask that a little of the 
public interest which lavishes itself on the sorrows of Jumbo or the 
merits of a Pagliatti bust might be diverted for a moment to mark 
a stage in the story of some of Hngland’s great dependencies. And 
if I might ask the Times, in accepting my thanks for its otherwise 
generous article, to forgive me a parting word, it would be to say 
that I tried at least to tell that story in the spirit that should 
govern founders of such dependencies, not after the fashion of one 
whose name is only now remembered as a by-word for the poor arts 
of puffery and chicane. “Tam, &c., 

‘1st January. F. D. Bet.” 


(Times of 4th January, 1883.) 


“‘Sir,—Sir F. Bell and Mr. Mulhall have now replied, each on 
their own account, to my strictures. on the figures in Sir F. Bell’s 
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paper on New Zealand. I have no reason to be dissatisfied with 
the issue of the correspondence. Sir I’. Bell formally, and Mr. 
Mulhall virtually, decline to defend the points I attacked. I shall 
therefore only ask you to make room for one or two additional 
observations. The public, I feel, can hardly be expected to follow 
the details of a statistical criticism, however important the points 
in dispute may really be. 

‘1. Having failed to defend the points attacked, both writers 
seek to minimise the importance of the accusation. After all, they 
say, the main position as to the growth of Australasian assets in 
excess of the debt is not assailed, and all this discussion about sick- 
ness statistics, rates of mortality, &c., is on minor questions. I do 
not think people of sense will agree with them. The paper was a 
statistical one, bristling with figures, and without references. If 
some of the data are indefensible, the conclusion of the public 
must be that the paper as a whole is not ‘safe.’ There is no 
saying what other errors there may be. Vor myself I can say that 
after long experience with statistics, 1 should decline to pay any 
attention to a statistical paper in which I found the statistics 
handled in the way that I have described. I should know that I could 
not trust a figure without investigatmeg it. Thus, the conclusion 
of the paper as to the solvency of Australia, and particularly New 
Zealand, may be sound, and most of the figures may also be 
correct; but the paper itself may be useless, because the figures are 
tainted. We cannot have any confidence that they are correct. 

‘“*2. The points I attacked were really very important and 
interesting—not, perhaps, in relation to Australasian statistics as 
a whole, but m themselves. As a statistician, knowing something 
of the state of the statistics about sickness, the vital statistics of 
America, and the trade of different countries, I was certainly 
surprised to find a comparison as to sickness between England and 
New Zealand, as if there were no difficulty in the matter; the 
statement of birth and death-rates for the United States, when the 
fact is that statisticians have for years lamented the defects of the 
United States’ statistics on this head; and the allegation that one 
Australasian does six times as much trade as an American, which 
is obvious nonsense. The subjects of such statistical statements 
are clearly as important in themselves as the special topic of the 
paper ; and the writers must have known, or ought to have known, 
that by their treatment of ‘general matters which statisticians 
know something about, their competency to deal with that special 
topic would be judged. 

‘©3. As to sickness statistics, specially, Mr. Mulhall errs in 
saying that I insinuated that there were no sickness statistics in 
England. On the contrary, my statement was most precise—that 
there were no sickness statistics applicable to the whole adult popu- 
lation; that his comparison must have been based on incomplete 
data. As to this incompleteness I may leave your readers to judge. 

“4. As to the natural increment of the population, Mr. Mulhall 
seems to think it is enough for him to show that excess of births 
over deaths is spoken of as a natural increment, whereas my chal- 
lenge related to the ratio of the excess of births over deaths to 
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population. Surely he must see as well as others that the excess of 
births over deaths in a community like that of New Zealand is not 
the natural increase of that community. In giving a ratio he 
selects a wrong population with which to compare the excess. 

«5. The case as to the United States’ figures has now become 
very bad. I asked in my first letter for the authority for three 
rates—the birth-rate, the death-rate, and the rate for the excess of 
births over deaths. Sir F. Bell replied by giving me an authority 
for the latter only, which I showed in my second letter to be 
inconsistent with the original figure. put forward. The original 
figure was 18 per 1,000, and in the second 22 per cent. in ten years, 
whereas 18 per 1,000 per annum is only rg4 per cent. in ten years. 
Now, Mr. Mulhall tells us quite bluntly that there has been a trans- 
position of the figures—that the death-rate should have been 18 per 
1,000, and the rate of the excess of births over deaths 22. per 1,000. 
We have no explanation, however, of the method of the latter 
estimate, while it is wholly inconsistent with Sir F. Bell’s explanation. 
A rate of 22 per 1,000 per annum would come to 23°8 per cent. in 
ten years or thereabouts, instead of the 225 or 22 per cent. which 
Sir F. Bell gave us. Moreover, as I have-stated, I asked for three 
rates—the birth-rate and death-rate, as well as the rate for the 
excess of the births over deaths. But as.to the birth and death- 
rates there has not been a word. 

“It is not to the point for Mr. Mulhall to say, ‘Although the 
Census Commissioner, Mr. Porter, Bradsteet’s Journal, and other 
authorities frequently quote my books on American statistics, no 
American writer has yet impugned my; estimate of their vital 
statistics.’ As I explained in my last letter, there is no ‘ authority ’ 
in these matters. Mr. Mulhall, like ordinary folks, should furnish 
his proofs when called on. 

“6. Asto the ‘commerce’ of the United Kingdom, Mr. Mulhall, 
without arguing, sticks to his identification of ‘imports and 
exports’ with ‘commerce.’ At this stage of the correspondence this 
is surely most absurd. Even Mr. Mulhall must know that ‘imports 
and exports’ and ‘commerce’ are not identical expressions. He 
now gives us, however, a different account of the calculation of 
571 millions as the figure of British ‘commerce ’—that is, imports 
and exports—from what Sir F. Bell gave. He takes the imports, 
deducts from them the exports of foreign and colonial produce, 
so called, and then adds the exports of British produce, so 
called. What warranty he has for thus dealing with the figures 
for the purpose of the paper, which was to compare trade with 
trade, he does not explain. Still, it is something to know what was 
done in the paper, and, perhaps, after all this trouble, Mr. Mulhall 
will be good enough in future to follow the practice of other 
statisticians, and make clear what his figures are and how he gets 
them. If he had done so at first, much of this correspondence 
would have been saved, and it would have been quite evident to his 
hearers, as well as himself, that the figure of 571 millions was not 
the total of British trade, but something else. 

‘But Mr. Mulhall is not accurate even yet. He disputes the 
statement that the total imports and exports of the United 
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Kingdom, without transhipment, are 700 millions, and says. the 
figure is 571 millions only, or rather 567 millions only. He adds: 
‘By counting goods in transit twice over, and thus adding 
126,120,000/., we get a nominal total of 694,100,000/.; but this is 
precisely including the transhipments which “X. Y. Z.” professed 
to exclude.’ Apparently, then, Mr. Mulhall is under the impres- 
sion that transhipments and transit trade are identical. If he will 
refer to the Annual Statement of Trade of the United Kingdom 
and the Statistical Abstract, he will perceive his mistake. The 
‘transit’ trade, which Mr. Mulhall excludes, is not ‘transhipment.’ 
It may include goods which are years in the country before being 
re-exported, and usually includes goods which are a longer or 
shorter period in the country, as well as goods strictly in transit, 
while no clear line can be drawn between them and what are called 
British exports, the latter comprising goods which are in a certain 
sense in transit as well as the former. Mr. Mulhall must not 
suppose that he has eliminated the transit trade in his 571 millions, 
or that it is very easy to do so as regards the United Kingdom, or 
any country with an important foreign trade. 

‘¢ Permit me, in conclusion, to refer to a moral which was in 
my mind when this correspondence began, and which it well 
illustrates, viz., that the utmost good faith is necessary in all 
statistical papers, and that writers should either use official figures 
only or describe accurately what they do when they manipulate 
these figures, or when they resort to other sources for information. 
The characteristic fault of the paper 1 commented on was the 
constant employment of figures without references and without 
any means being furnished for tracing the figures to their sources. 
This was not the fault, perhaps, of Sir F. Bell, who thought it 
sufficient to rely on Mr. Mulhall, but it was, nevertheless, a fault 
of the most flagrant kind, which should never be committed. 

Iam, &., MeN Zs’ 

“January 3rd. 


V.—The Fires in London during the Year 1882, and the Metropolitan 
Eire Brigade. 


Tue following particulars are taken from Captain Shaw’s 
Report for 1882, to the Metropolitan Board of Works, in con- 
tinuation of similar notices for previous years :— 


“«The number of calls for fires, or supposed fires, received during 
the year has been 2,341. Of these 254 were false alarms, 161 proved. 
to be only chimney alarms, and 1,926 were calls for fires, of which 
164 resulted in serious damage, and 1,762 in slight damage. 

‘These figures refer only to the regular calls for fires, or sup- 
posed fires, involving the turning out of firemen, fire engines, fire 
escapes, horses, and coachmen; they do not include trifling damages 
by fires which were not sufficiently important to require the 
attendance of firemen; neither do they include the. ordinary calls 
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for chimneys on fire, which are separately accounted for further 
on. 


‘““The fires of 1882, compared with those of 1881, show a 
decrease of 65; and compared with the average of the last ten 


ears, an increase of 272. 
“The following table gives the result both in actual numbers 


and percentages :— 





























Number of Fires. Percentages. 

Serious. Slight. Total. Serious. Shght. Total. 
326 1,012 eee | 25 75 100 
245 1,152 1,397 18 82 100 
235 1,433 1,668 14 86 100 
199 1,373 1,572 ¥3 87 100 
276 1,670 1,946 14 86 100 
207 1,635 1,842 Il 89 FOO 
129 1,374 1,494 8 92 100 
166 1,382 1,548 II 89 100 
154 1,419 £573 10 90 100 
163 1,366 1,529 1 89 100 
166 1,466 1,632 11 89 100 
159 1,374 1,533 IO 90 100 
170 1,489 1,659 10 90 100 
159 — 1,559 1,718 9 91 100 
162 1,709 1,871 9 91 100 
164 1,824 1,991 8 92 100 
164 1,762 1,926 9 91 100 














‘¢ The number of fires in the metropolis in which life has been 
seriously endangered during the year 1882 has been 108; and the 
number of these in which life has been lost has been 34. 

‘‘ The number of persons seriously endangered by fire has been 
175, of whom 139 were saved, and 36 lost their lives. Of the 26 
lost, 22 were taken out alive, but died afterwards in hospitals or 
elsewhere, and 14 were suffocated or burned to death. 

“The number of calls for chimneys has been 4,237. Of these 
1,434 proved to be false alarms, and 2,803 were for chimneys on 
fire. In these cases there was no attendance of engines, but only 
of firemen with handpumps. 

‘‘The number of journeys made by the fire engines of the 
54 land stations has been 28,778, and the total distance run has 
been 66,226 miles. 

“The quantity of water used for extinguishing fires in the 
metropolis during the year has been 16,865,479 gallons—in round 
numbers nearly 17 million gallons, or about 75,292 tons. Of this 
quantity, about 9,061 tons, or about one-eighth of the whole was 
taken from the river, canals, and docks, and the remainder from 
the street pipes. 

“ During the year there have been 10 cases of short supply of 
water, 20 of late attendance of turncocks, and Io of no attendance, 
making altogether 40 cases in which the water arrangements were 
unsatisfactory. 
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“The strength of the brigade is as follows :— 
54 land fire engine stations, 


12 street stations. 
124 fire escape stations. 


4 floating os . 
3 large land steam fire engines. 
38 small < 


78 six-inch manual fire engines. 
37 under six-inch manual fire engines. 
144 fire escapes and long scaling ladders. 
3 floating steam fire engines, 
2 steam tugs. 
4 barges. 
52 hose carts. 
14 vans. 
13 waggons for street stations. 
2 trollies. 
2 ladder trucks, 
49 telegraph lines. 
17 telephone _,, 
11 fire alarm circuits, with seventy-seven call points. 
576 firemen, including chief officer, second officer, superinten- 
dents, and all ranks. 


‘“‘ The number of firemen employed on the several watches kept 
up throughout the metropolis is at present 117 by day and 249 by 
night, making a total of 366 in every twenty-four hours; the 
remaining men are available for general work at fires. 

‘Our list of wounds and other injuries for 1882 is unusually 
large; but considering the risks to which all ranks have been 
exposed, and the way in which the work has been done, it cannot 
be thought excessive. This list is generally heavy. 

‘‘ The ordinary work of the past year has been as usual very 
severe, but all ranks have exerted themselves with the utmost zeal 
and goodwill. 

“ The duty which was cast on me of inspecting and reporting 
on all the theatres of the metropolis, occupied me from the 10th of 
February to the 25th July, 1882, a period of over five months. 
This was the most laborious task which I have ever been called 
upon to undertake, and I could not have accomplished it without 
the willing and unceasing aid of all ranks serving with me. | 
desire to place on record my cordial acknowledgment of these 
valuable services, which, though involving thousands of hours of 
extra labour, were rendered to me with a readiness and cheerful- 
ness for which I cannot be sufficiently grateful. 

“The condition of the brigade with regard to discipline and 
general efficiency is perfectly satisfactory.” 


The following particulars are obtained from the tables appended 
to the report :— 
(a) The fires classified according to occupations, arranged in the 
order of frequency of occurrence; to which are added, for the pur- 
T: 2 
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pose of comparison, the corresponding figures for the three previous 
years :— 






Number of Fires. 








Number. Occupations. 

1881. | 1880. } 1879. 
We TIVALO- BOUSOS 16, se nsjsccsrne<thraus ede Soleo cp aseeays 342 | 399 
Sy Ti BS Baa heaheta al Capel abcd tripe ian ste 24.9 172 
BUN ACHAAIIOTS 3.0.stoece.sc1ccMtoeconcsecumageecenee nearer 53 58 
Ay VGPOC CTS oor faclailescsecseecenteee seen 39 20 
5 | Boot-and shoo makers-. is....cssneasascanteon teens 49 24. 
GS Mi GC OM C@ MOUS OS outa. <c><+<10cgt oh-aaceeen ee nee 31 32 
7 VCOADINSt MARKETS! ;.....5..Js<sdsosteetterstateseaes ae 24 30 
Seg usta COIOUTINON ......05sscecazeoreanr eter cree 40 29 
9 | Tailors, clothiers, and outfitters ................ 33 25 

10 LUA WRD EE Rohn. Bee yt os ost, ir emis, 2b Rc | Ot mete 34 24 
11 | Booksellers, binders and stationers ............ 2 es 
12 | Greengrocers and fruiterers ............ses0r+s 16 25 
HD eS MOMS OKONS site nese es. -x+.+-05s so sbossvasecOanseceran tt arres 7 aa a8 15 
LD RNAS Bi coe sed hiann ony-b ogprgcn io ssh bhigaecgeb battens as 15 11 
LS MeL OD ARCO UIC TG a ic saes cron. ceiervtea bie: ema ee 17 27 
16 | Under repairs and building .......... 24. 23 
TOC CUNO yore tcc ico -ssaskncessveereeeenmaremenereetrere 14 10 
TS Pe PTA DONS ehcivesiapren--+--.-+0dbdscsaseinuningeone autepecedses 35 shee 
1 eth 1 G6. fic sone vaca. cysd -b--v500p- ym czcnb eter Ges Geog 12 23 
20 | Confectioners and pastrycooks...............: 15 11 
DEI ICCITOSIINGTL TOOIIS  ...,...+cs.dcusersouseemanseeade, 22 10 
DO POET LIOLS islets tags assvaseducteosucotnes een ence 23 13 
Qos i Elatters #0201, Ue. i.4...1h. 4 eae 10 7 
24 | Furniture makers and dealers ................... 14 12 
DAME DUR CEBUE OA sees ci ED dil cane dicate ieiydls Gee Ol 16 17 
Carpenters and workers in wood (not 
26 sabinet MERE PS). ..55:0:2032 eens : ates 5 12 
Poe pAD WARS TR VGC 7 lat SAS, Gd eae peel Mien oes aegis 10 15 
Chemists, and laboratories for chemical 
28 { pe BO: 
POT ORO RELA. Feieshnticnidlscld. oc sepa eee 
DOr duotels and club: houses .:....2.es...scrnesertenosmnes 18 11 
BO tela ordrove enlOrs ..2,2.....0s 090s. dseveb sear 3 8 
By AIAN SCO OLLZOD ia! ati ics scsuacesesosnsabatastuavatoresvaerd 12 ki 
82 | Engineers and machimists...............ccceesseee 11 12 
33 | Milliners and dressmakers  ......ccccccsseeeccecees 9 6 
BAe) pwried Tish ge h Oya y....5...15.dssdeveabna ite bee Pavan’ 4 5 
DS Mah RIE ATHOS Beas ites, «ass enews coueh sebynipys «bagcoecintees de 10 9 
STH BBE TE OC i cain ne re ate 4 7 
BT WG CONC TO BONS osc cise sons+nstnommennignestnconete; rhcties 6 6 
38 Coal and coke merchants ..............cceccceceseees 1¥ 12 
SOU Porn CERMERR Ia cdace. cid R502 laden deblnde as 7 
EQ) ) fA TOSBOTS UF cesyinty «066. Lees) bdr te ssnt «sce beoobectel 3 9 
QV Rag Were ants Nes titd soy chen on bvssuanavertebeoyepeneps 6 3 
42 | Wine and spirit merchants oe Le 7 
Remainder, varying from 9g to 1 ........ — cer 


(b) A list of the fires classified under the causes to which they 
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have been assigned, and arranged in the order of frequency of 
occurrence :— 





| Causes, i aa 
RY BONE Mad ee ses athac oy inesanee-sopnryaieran 4 <ssasel ah tibane* PEE BNE, REE SR 537 
2. Lamps (not gas) and lights (thrown GOWN) .....ssesesesesesserseceersenseseees 322 
falas sel Ceanrees NLL GNA WA phous scene orselsdteantnacnxcmmicAisiades vemsiesiotetasadanesrnasconce 174 
BE ETON PGRN ch. occsiasneasskbesaoeassssevewonsvacesienss esbitontaprenseuanae{ecwooussness 158 
5. Defective, or improperly set—flues, ovens, furnaces, boilers, stoves, &c. 138 
(SERIE oli CEERI eS Sart RIA 9 EERIE ORIEN ine line “> nen WOR R EPR eRIy TP Re ee 106 
7. Overheating of—flues, ovens, furnaces, boilers, stoves, A&C. ......:csceseres 86 
ee Chudren playing with fire, matches, &6,  .....---rrssssesrerserrsencescsserstvebeesaeds 78 
IRE AS LOSI 1, 054 A0tthe adhe! <ssenet qoibensntvedaysvnesanhasdecss Macatee Doaghesen) alate sei seee Gee gk a4 
MITE LLULOS IS ca2s ash seers da diak ve <nk cous Cpe aeaes Sea a A ath SAIRMOOEA posse ee ane te So etan dec ttee actos 46 
Pr ooiling over, or upsetting of fat; pitch, Gol tree. seadesescecewreqeosonseesae 36 
ee A IPING LINE ANG ATVING GtOVEE A aecteros-cecsessicectasanadeoteserseongegesdin-ttocsnsanarnsacs 30 
MUMMIES TIMAGO TPO 100 g.s8G ho gatcds se onacssessesnsbsnss days dghenssspesassshyoespoappeahdamiysstasye 25 
MCE IELTS” CORR CCOME. 5 55.-5:- ff naprdnarlvboastienanssopcapibsbensnrcblepoorsnnbreons dl MUNG Lkgcdaleeb 22 
15. Spirits, or vapour of spirits, in contact with flame oo... eseeseeeeees 21 
ME LCE EY Moos aoc, sore cas annul gigs tecoacen ve teat vans tence nesatettee igo aiheocsenseocatontsteaenecers they 16 
aie lime slaking by, rain and) OCHerwise 5 fu. s..ceosnsscorsprersrsersasesacencoendogssnsoesoenes 16 
Me SOG ATIOO WS VOMOAQT 100690546: cso doekersgiesanacsssegdst iach ooh tach pep sPuadou> Yoaere peatsest 9 
OMEN ATITEDOTS, G4 W OKA «o07--c+<- Sderot saavtse cheb veetedyey voore's MOEOEES pO ens Gadde GALLES «RMlasebbe cA s%55 > dot 6 
gue Bire, clothes-coming in contact: WAT. <..cicssscissasssocosocesstsasssdgsdbeslisdedecescveebs 4 
SETETIOW OF INACIIMOLY <,.f-flertter te rsreiy Griacutetlyrat tee ccigetabigeecesetictstteeseceocdsnss 4 
EE ICEHS NGOS, VarViNO-LEOU 4 LO Laccosspsetarcesserstitocescesovacsugecgaatverr {ones oagacse 21 
dl WeZi2) Wh-Becots Lames tase 2 ape dtc 1,926 





(c) The following table giving the totals of the fires for each 


day of the week for the last ten years, shows on the average that _ 
the largest number of fires occur on Saturday and the smallest 
number on Monday. The annual average number of fires for the 
last ten years is 1,698 :— 





Years. | Sunday. | Monday. | Tuesday. | Wednesday. | Thursday.| Friday. | Saturday. | Total. 








ters...) 202 209 7c y | 139 2.30 243 228 | 1,548 
WAG) 222, 228 228 195 240 231 229 | 1,573 
Dx) 200 203 231 227 2.36 209 2403 1,529 
$10.<:.|. 2.60 218 226 235 242 221 230 | 1,632 
7.) 12 220g frais 224, 24.3 216 228 1,533 
A Bsx|)<1 260 191 271 234 214 236 | 253 1,659 
BAW wich 285 212 231 257 264 251 268 | 1,718 
BU ne| 288 262 253 259 254 266 289°. Ie Loa 
isa) | 270 267 315 288 279 253 319 1,991 
($2...) 286 246 2.96 267 281 274 2977 1,926 


i cs a is a | es 


Total...) 2,414 | 2,254 2500 2,385 2,483 | 2,400 | 2,544 | 16,980 
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VI.—German Literature of 1881 and 1882. 
Tue following is taken from the Publishers’ Circular of the 
15th February, 1883 :— 


“‘Systematic view of the literary productions of the German 
bookselling trade in 1881 and 1882, extracted from the Borsenblatt: — 














1881. 1882. 

1. Collections or sets of works—literary history, } 41 6 
DUDTIOSTA PUY :.cscctoaseon-cs-+tesneeoncegtcttaepceeuceaeeret 35 
Bee Weel) EVERULLY 953557505 12152c6sbasssastistise steeper eeedee eens 1,472 13373 
3. Law, politics, statistics, trade ................ss0see. 1,469 1,355 
ym vledicine, pyeterinary ”. :,..ssseevueres reset eacuerns 817 847 
5. Natural history, chemistry, pharmacy ............. 924, 799 
Goge LD LOBOD DY stir. ccomes’... ys snneieMbaceer a e eterna eee 148 158 
7a. Education, German school-books, physical 1,924 1,990 

Pos UP eo RALRY | Denia ey oes cc i appre ede eet tree k tet 

PO, STAVE ILS -DOOKS asscetiade, ...,coesistnswitengpeeeeneanseaniachsee 490 404 

8. The classics and oriental languages, anti- } BA, J 
CUMIES VEN OLOGY. .:.;.+.0.sccscamee esa: 559 
9. Modern languages, old German ...:...........:.000- 461 487 
10. History, biography, memoirs, letters................ 779 733 
AE .Geosraphy and travel: .::.:.i:caietsatiectiiesete 352 370 
12. Mathematics and astronomy ou... cece 186 190 
FRBNY AL OIDP OLOGY: .....cc4sinsi <+esnsaceanig-ecacheae eens 367 345 
14. Mercantile science, technology ...............000+ 626 675 
15. Engineering, mechanics, mining, nautical........ 463 365 
PCS ees PCr bE LOTESULY. ¢ osves.c.s..0s-casoeeeeoeerente aia toes 99° 99 
17. Domestic economy, agriculture, gardening .... 417 388 
18. Belles lettres, novels, poems, drama, &c. ........ 1,226 1,260 
19. Fine arts—painting, music, &c.; shorthand.... 581 529 
20. Popular literature, almanacks.............0....:c0se0ce 6389 654 
Detar ROOT ASO DIY icp shs vssencissssskip.sshiescdanddeten ores ere 23 28 
DE MMNTIBCONAUDOUS  Werey. vss tsssd-osasdcstrete ee Sete 402 416 
DREADS LGhhat achat es. tecoeny tot Sel iedene SEG Ls te dO 341 355 
COUR oP sais dee aie tavate Sone eee eee 15,191 14,794 








VIT.— English Iiterature in 1882. 


Tue following particulars are taken from the Publishers’ 
Circular of 30th December, 1882, in continuation of a series of 
similar extracts for previous years :— 


‘In presenting our readers, as we have been wont to do for 
many a year, with a table which gives an approximate idea of pub- 
lishing activity during the past year, we can offer but little in the 
way of remark. Indeed, we have scarcely more than to repeat the 
observations of a twelvemonth since. The extraordinary activity 
which prevails in the departments of Journalism and of Periodical 
Literature must make itself felt in the shape of inroads upon the 
time of readers of books. It is not surprising, therefore, that one 
should have to notice a pause, as it were, in the growth of figures 
which one has been accustomed to regard as necessarily on the 
increase. Indeed, there actually is, it would appear, a very shght 
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falling off in the production of books proper during 1882. There 

is no standing out against the statistics as we find them; but, con- 
sidering the variety and extent of the rival demands upon attention, 

the real wonder is that the effect is not more marked. As matters 

are, it is not improbable that the real value of the literary works 

of 1882, whether viewed from an intellectual or from a material 

standpoint, is superior to that of its forerunners. 

Analytical Table of Books Published in 1882. 


Leen ET SEE EEE EEE nm a a a a a aa, aaa aaa 


Total of 
Books on each 


Subjects. Jan. | Feb. | Mar. |April.| May.| June.| July. | Aug. | Sept.| Oct. | Nov. | Dec. Subject 


for the Year. 





Theology, sermons, | |*29| 65| 33) 58] 35| 50| 44) 25] 30] 43] 79| 105] 596 
Biblical, &ec. ........ 4; 











sep aw ES 
Hducational, classi-\+29| 51) 44| 45| 25| 25] 22| 80| 30] 34] 53| 47| 485 
; eee. aly a) 4) LU; 10; 9) 6) Si 5! 8111) 84.15 p20 
ee ve 
§25 
Juvenile works and]|*16| 37] 27| 32) 29| 24| 42] 53] 32/152) 147|136| 727 
ieee vosssesegenes fr2 7/ 8| 18| 21] 19] 19] 17| 14) 38] 59) 43] 260 
} = 98% 
Novels, tales, and) |*10} 34] 26] 41| 25] 87] 26] 11] 16) 17| 84] 29] 806 
other fiction ........ ei ilintay sai Ol LobeeLh 18 ie 6 Sr 7| 11) 124 
— 420 
Law, jurisprudence,]|* 2) 13| 4] 2] 2] 2| 8] 2) 38] 4) 6] 9] 582 
BE icncdceencsenesehes 7 1|— 2 4) —|— A Kal 6| 3 2; 4] 238 
oer pay! 
Bpateal and social’) |* / 10|°20| 19] 17| 16| 18] 8| 8] 5| 9| 15] 145 
Mee eit ai 2). 10] 4).°8| 5). 2) 4) 2|— |: 47 7| 44 
and commerce .... pare Sey, 
Arts, science, and] |*13| 24| 14] 20) 21| 28] 17] 11| 23] 17] 34] 42) 264 
illustrated works [{/¢ 1} 3] 8] 9| 5] 6] 9] 4] 10] 8{] 8] 9] 80 
‘ 7a 344 
Voyages, crave’; ||* 5| 14] 8| 12| 11| 12) 9] 22] 20| 20] 33| 38) 204 
ee ee er are ye eran ae st EP 7p 8) 40 
Besearch.....,.........: ye. 
244 
“History, biography, | |*13| 28) 23| 33] 19| 23).21|) 13] 23) 31 59| 75} 361 
eee ee eee | OP Sieet Gh 7) 9) 6) 24 | oe 
. —- 462 
‘Poetry and the)|* 9) 5] 10] 15] 6{ 10] 9| 12] 9] 22] 25] 26) 158 
Si ee +—| — PhS | eR SH Os ee ea rd eos fe oy. 28 : 
— 181 
Year books and]|*24| 40} 21| 6] 5| 12} 13] 18] 1] 5] 38) 77} 255 
serials in volumes {| + 2} — 2 ei fi) eee een ber 3) 14 : 
“Medicine, surgery,||* 1} 6] 11] 11] 6| 9] 16} 7| 7| 18) 23] 9 119 
MS cc Hilo ves kt Ob a hes ae See e| =p 7 |r bee] ba 
—- 177 
Belleslettres, essays,||* 9| 14) 20} 5| 9/ 10] 7]. 4| 8] 1) 6| 4) 92 
monographs, &c. Othe I 4| — 2 2;—|—|— 1 2);— 14 ; 
— 10 
Miscellaneous, in-} | x 
: ‘ 7| 7| 18| 24] 23] 27| 27] 16] 18] 26] 33| 43) 264 
cluding pamphlets, 
not sermons............ Pha eOlieaS beet ote aah: 10 pA] Spake 8 Pics 356 
194 | 382 | 365 | 407 | 324 | 390 | 376 | 822 | 288 | 517 | 722 | 837 = 
5,124 





* New books. + New editions. 
re 
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“The analytical table is divided into fourteen classes; also new 
books and new editions :— 





1881. 1882. 
Divisions. 
New New New New 
Books. Editions. Books. Editions. 
Theology, sermons, biblical, &c...........++. 744) 201 596 193 
Educational, classical, and philological....| 539 143 435 go 
Juvenile works and tales............:cceseeseees 392 108 727 2,60 
Novels, tales, and other fiction ................ 446 228 306 124 
GOW AP UNISPTUCEN CE, C66. canine ccsanacas casanneene 69 64. 52 23 
Political and social economy, trade and 136 6 145 et 
OMIM OLGe ss: Lat. Reta... ake ee 
Arts, sciences, and illustrated works........ 344 108 264 80 
Voyages, travels, geographical research .. 200 gI 204 40 
TTistory, DIOBTAPHY, GC. i200... .0.csdeontorsersveen 356 81 361 gl 
PE COEIV AMC 11 UTADA capeesos-..:..screedeented sees 111 37 158 23 
Year books and serials in volumes _........ 335 4 255 14 
Medicme, surgery; GOs ..6.5.....ccae.bandgeere 108 56 119 58 
Belles lettres, essays, monographs, &ec.....| 149 98 92 14 
Miscellaneous, including pamphlets, \ 181 51 264 mS 
MLO EEOVIIONS) AG... Sept dene -toteoesees ey. sean 


4,110 1,296 3,978 1,146 
at} 


ee ee 


5,406 5,124 





VIIl.—Additions to the Inbrary. 


Additions to the Inbrary during the Quarter ended 31st March, 1883. 





Donations. By whom Presented. 


Argentine Republic. Burnos Arres. Boletin de la) The Statistical 
Oficina de Estadistica. Afio ii, Nim. 3. (Births, Bureau of the Pro- 
Deaths, and Marriages, Agricultural Products, &c.) vince of Buenos 
Tat 8vOF7, Buenos Aires, 1882. .i.6c..segrvesecnctracssgemetiacteh’ Aires 


Austria and Hungary— 
AUSTRIA— . 
Nachrichten tber Industrie, Handel und Verkehr \ 
aus dem WStatistischen Departement im K. K. 
Handels-Ministerium. XXIV Band. La. 8vo. 
Wien, 1882— 
IV Heft. Hauptergebnisse der ésterreischischen 
Eisenbahn-Statistik im Jahre 1881. (Railway + Dr. Brachelli 
La CistiCey, We temsuce ein tne, Seccdi nets stssatsan toa toesdeat 
V Heft. Werthe fiir die Mengeneinheiten der 
im Jahre 1881 im ésterreichisch-ungarischen 
Zollgebiete ein- und ausgeftithrten Waaren. | 
(Value of Imports and Exports) wre 7 
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Austria and Hungary— Contd. 
Statistisches Jahrbuch fiir 1882. La. 8vo. Wien— 
III und IV Heft. Gewerbliche Industrie, Handel, 
Hisenbahnen, Strassen, Fluss- und See Schifffahrt, 
Post, Telegraphen. (Industries, Trade, Rail- 
ways, Roads, Navigation, Postal Service, Tele- 
PERO Mechs c kes ates oe baleat todacven ea osevacdsctnee as eeioawes tes toobee 
V Heft. Volksschulen. Summarische Uebersicht 
simmthicher Lehranstalten. (Primary Schools) 
Hunesary. Ergebnisse der in den Lindern der unga- 
rischen Krone am anfange des Jahres 1881, Walco | The Royal Hunga- 
genen Volkszihlung, sammt nachweisung einiger +} rian Statistical 
nutzbaren Hausthiere. (Census.) Bandi,u. Folio. Bureau 
Bela pest LSB Ay .cieovadl. Mas cade ae teen seed ve hai sks 
Praeue. TYydenni zprava o timrtich v Praze a ve ot 


The Imperial Central — 
Statistical Com- 
mission of Austria 


The Statistical 


spojenych, kteréz, jsou, &c. (Weekly Returns of Bureau, Prague 
2 


EOIN FOr lee vcore ick sale SAME te ier aecat AUN Os INE eS RS 


Dr. E. Janssens, 


daire de Statistique, Démographique, et Médicale. Rrussele 


Belgium. VILLE DE BRUXELLES. Bulletin Hebdoma- 
PEALPOUE TUM DEVS) Axess ae hls RE steed vetavaklss f 
China— 
Imperial Maritime Customs. Ato. Shanghai. ) 
I. Statistical Series. No. 2. Customs Gazette. 
Quarterly Returns of Trade, &c. July—Sep- 
tember; 1882 tesctec ln ob: cet Bh as Sa ae 
II. Special Series. No. 2. Medical Reports for | Sir Robert Hart, 
the Half-year ended 31st March, 1882. r K.C.M.G., Pekin 
DTC ISSN beet et sokh Med ea Bech n cig a enetie ake 
III. Miscellaneous Series. No.6. List of the Chinese 
Lighthouses, Light- Vessels, Buoys, and Beacons 
for 1883. Eleventh Issue oii... sssssssseesseesees ¥ 





Denmark— 

Betcenkning over Tarifen og andre dermed i Forbindelse 
staaende Forhold i den almindelige Brandforsik- 
kringsforening for Landbygninger  stottet par 
statistiske Undersogelser for Tidsrummet 1874-82. 
Te pps colle # KjGbenhaynr.s.7)..cees as tj 

Statistiske Meddelelser, Tredie Rekke, 44° Bind. ) 
342 pp., 8vo. Kjébenhavn, 1882 (Harvests, Prices 
of Cereals, Population, Abuse-of Alcohol) ............0 

Statistisk Tabelverk. La. 4to. Kjébenhavn, 1882— oe 
Fjerde Rekke, Litra C., Nr. 3. Kreaturholdet den ; The Royal Statistical 

L5e¢ Fula LSS LiwesStock) tet h sesbathh wtseve sce. . Bureau of Denmark 
Fjerde Rekke, Litra D., Nr. 5. Vare-Indférselen 

og Udférselen, Handels-Flaaden, Skibsfarten samt 

Brendevins-Frembringelsen, m.m. i Aaret, 1881. 

(Weights and Measures, Commerce, Shipping, 

Manufacture of Brandy, &0.)  ......rrrsssosrsrssrsecreses 2, 


.  Westergaarde, 
Esq., Copenhagen 


Nationalékonomisk ‘Tidsskrift, 11te—12te Hefte.| The Danish Political 
BeTObenhavny, LSSA Renn, evegsiainseceeeises ask oasis scab sbsvevennes Economy Society 


Egypt. Crédit Lyonnais. Société Anonyme. oe a 
Financier et Commercial. No. 212. 1888... J. Rabino, Esq. 
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France— 
Ministére des Finances. Bulletin de Statistique et de 
Législation comparée. Décembre, 1882; Janvier et > M. A. De Foville 
MPV PICT | 1 SSS. «sos. nccesncd eel sotllstte. iltasceeahee ee ase Menetees 
Ministére des Travaux Publics. Bulletindu—. Décem-| The Ministry of 


bre, 1882 ; Janvier, 1883 1.215.005 eaves.» eeccerrsene aie Public Works 
L’Economiste Francais. (Current numbers.) Paris........ The Editor 
Révue Bibliographique Universelle,Paris :— 

Partie Littéraire. Dec., 1882, Jan.—Mars, 1883 .... ni 


Partie Technique. Dec., 1882, Jan.—Mars, 1883.... 
Révue Géographique Internationale. Nos. 82 et 83, 
6° année, 1882; Nos. 87 et 88, 8° année, 1883 ........ ? 
Société de Statistique de Paris. Journal de la—. 
Jan.— Mars, 1883 :— 
(Tables des Matiéres.) 

Janvier. Ouverture des conférences fondées par la 
Société de statistique de Paris. La mortalité com- 
parée des enfants légitimes et naturels en 1879, 
pendant la premiére année de leur Age. Le certi- 
ficat d’études primaires, son origine et ses résul- 
tats. La prostitution en France d’aprés les 
recherches du Dr. Després. Variétés ....... Saeteig eel 

Février. Discours prononcé par M. Cheysson pour | The Society 
Vinauguration de sa présidence, dans la séance du + 
17 janvier, 1883. Rapport sur l’institution d’un 
prix annuel a décerner par la Société de statistique 
de Paris. Les banques aux Etats-Unis. L’alimen- 
tation de Paris en viande de boucherie, 1879-81). 
Les cétes fonciéres en 1881. La situation finan- 
ciére des communes de France en 1806, 1864, et 
TST. “Varidtés, 0.ci.cctd aissceaniiae. ee eeaes 

Mars. Apercu des résultats généraux de la démo- 
graphie appliqués a l’économie politique. La 
récidive. Le mouvement télégraphique en Europe 
pendant l’année 1881. Mort du Dr. Bertillon........ 


Germany — 

Monatshefte zur Statistik des Deutschen Reichs fiir das 
Jahr 1882. La. 4to. Band LIJ— 

Heft 11. Durchschnittspreise ftir November, 
1882. Waarenverkehr im November, 1882. 
Versteuerte Riibenmengen, &c., im November, 
dst VAC RAMORAR IA? i: SN RRO OUR Rhee ney 

Heft 12. Produktion und Besteuerung sowie 
EKin- und Ausfuhr von Zucker, 1881-82. Vorliu- 
fige Uebersicht tiber die Ergebnisse der Riiben- 
zucker Fabrikation, 1882-83. Durchschnitts- 
preise fiir 1882. Waarenverkehr im Dezember, 
1882.  Versteuerte Riibenmengen &c., im 
DerOm Der USGA iaresiscavarssvenststs scassnsesLeviesdo aod Ree raeene 

Band LIX. 1883. 

Heft 1. Anordnungen fiir die Reichsstatistik, 
1882. Besteuerung des Tabacks, Ein- und 
Ausfuhr, &c., wihrend des Erntejahres 1881- 
82. Nachtrag zur Statistik ttber Produktion 
und Besteuerung, sowie Hin- und Ausfuhr J 


The Imperial Statis- 
tical Office, Berlin 
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Germany— Contd. 

Monatshefte zur Statistik des Deutschen Reichs—Oontd. 
von Zucker fiir 1881-82. Ueberseeische ae | 
wanderung, 1882. Hheschliessungen, Geburten 
und Sterbefille, 1881. Durchschnittspreise 
wichtiger Waaren im Grosshandel fiir Januar, 
1883. Waarenverkehr im Januar, 1883. | The Imperial Statis- 
Versteuerte Riibenmengen, sowie Hin- und r tical Office, Berlin 
Ausfuhr von Zucker im Januar, 18838 ............ 

Preussische Statistik. La. 4to. Berlin, 1882................ 

Heft LVIII. Die Ivrenanstalten im preussischen 
Staate in den Jahren 1877-79. (Lunatic Asylums) 

Berlin— 

Geburts und Sterblichkeits, Verhiltnisse der Stadt-) 
im Jahre 1882. Vorliufige Uebersicht aufgestellt 
fiir das Kaiserliche Gesundheits Amt. (Sheet.) 
(Birth and Death-Rate)...2c.s.c evcsclsssdisseovsssssdeseasses | The Statistical Bu- 

Veréffentlichungen des Statistischen Amts derStadt— ( reau of Berlin 
Eheschliessungen, Geburten, Sterbefille und Wit- 
terung. (Weekly Returns of Marriages, Births, 
Deaths} &c.)) cf SERN a he Be es i) 








Guatemala. Movimiento de Poblacion habido en los] TheSecretaryofState 
Pueblos de la Reptiblica de Guatemala durante el so for Internal Indus- 
de 1881. v+67 pp., sm. folio. Guatemala ..........000 try, Guatemala 

Italy— 

Annali dell?’ Industria e del Commercio, 1882.— 
Atti della Commissione per lo Studio delle disposi- ) 
zioni Intese a Promuovere i consorzi d’acqua a 
Scopo Industriale: «Syo.! 188B...2.22..0..isccdescssceaseess 
Testo Unico delle Leggi sui Magazzini Generali. 8vo. 
Atti della Giunta per la Inchiesta Agraria e sulle 
condizioni della Classe Agricola. Vol. iv, fasci- 
colo ii. Le condizioni della Proprieta Rurale e della 
Economia Agraria nel Veneto. 4to. 1883. ............ 
Bilanci Provinciali Preventivi, Anni 1880-81. La 8vo. 
Bollettino Settimanale dei Prezzi, di aleuni dei princi- 
pali Prodotti Agrari e del Pane. (Current numbers.) 
Bollettino di Notizie Commerciali. (Current numbers.) 
Bollettino Consolare. Vol. xviii, fasc. xi e xii. 1882. 
Mob xix; fase: 1, 1SSS aa ee ie AL Ra a 
Bollettino Mensile dell Situazioni dei Conti delgi > 
Instituti d’Emissione. Anno XIII; No. 11. 1882 
Bollettino Bimestrale delle Situazioni dei Conti. Anno 
TLD Pe NO. 45/1882 8: Cetin... BP Aart csied. 
Bollettino Bimestrale del Risparmio. Anno VII; 
Biers Fate LAS2 iby bas4. eile dO cc MRE hala bese doc cb 
- Censimento del Bestiame Asinino, Bovino, Ovino, 
Coprino e Suino, 1881. 91 + cclxxxiii + 464 pp., 
ET eS) fie es, Serre tn Ee cig cae Avene Soe ene ey 
Notizie intorno alle condizioni dell’ Agricoltura negli 
anni 1878-79. Vol. iii, 896 pp., plates, la. 8vo. ........ 
Statistica della Emigrazione Italiana all’ Estero nel 
1881. Confrontata con quella degli anni precedenti 
e coll’ Emigrazione avvenuta da altri Stati. xlii+310 
+146 pp., diagraris, LAB... scscssecosssescsssvesservensvneonseneey a; 





The Director-General 
of Statistics, Rome 
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Netherlands— 
Résumé Statistique pour le Royaume des Pays-Bas, 
1850-81. (Publication de la Société de Statistique | D. Nutt, Esq., Lon- 
des Pays-Bas.) lvii + 179 pp., la. 8vo. La Haye, don 
DSB Ue ise tipsnesecdoonsseosecccrtnh Mtsebibsctecnele sonerieccnsetectsess ieee 
Statistiek der Geboorten en der Sterfte naar den) The Statistical 
Leeftijd en de oorzaken van den dood in N csi Society of the 
Oli SOD MLSS2.,.. 1220. Vicks. Maas ato eeeeeuemea pote Netherlands 
Statistiek van het Grondcrediet in Nederland over de 
The Netherland Le- 
peel 1879 en 1880. 97 pp., 4to. . Grevengs gation, London 
Portugal— 
Lissoa. Boletim da Sociedade de Geographia de— 
3* serie, Nos. B—6, | 1882. o.c.ci.ssesesscovsteeds sosctdnsevecsasceeses 
Société de Géographie de Lisbonne. La Question du ¢ The Society 
Zaire. Droits du Portugal. Memorandum. Edition 
francaise. 79 pp., la. 8vo. Lisbonne, 1883. ............ 


Russia— 
Annuaire des Finances Russes. Par A. Vessélovsky. | 
11me Année. 543 pp., la. 8vo. St. Pétersbourg, 1883 
Réglement Définitif du Budget de l’Empire pour 
Vexercice, 1881. Rapport présenté au Conseil de 
Empire par 8. Exc. M. le Contréleur de ? Empire. { , 
47 aa isto. St. Pétersbourg, 1883 td ee M. A. Vesstlovsky 
Tableau du Commerce Extérieur de la Russie de 1856 
41871. Par A Vessélovsky, Commision Impériale 
Russe de l’Exposition Universelle de Vienne en 1873. 
vii + 203 pp., la. 8vo. St. Pétersbourg, 1873............ J 





Spain— 
Maprrp. Boletin de la Sociedad Geografica de—. Tomo | my, Societ 
xiii, Nom..5,'6.!. Lomo. xiv; Nam'1 ...siaass’..eoee rae seek 
Memorias Comerciales y Suplemento. (Current | The Board of Cus- 
ALUIVINDOTE) OS Masta csatee dots eil os ank2. 6 QI ieL Ris. cadets os a ee toms, &e. 
Revista Topografica y Hstadistica. (Current numbers).... The Editor 


Sweden and Norway— 
Norway— 
Norges Officielle Statistik. La. 8vo., Kristiania, 1882) 
B. 1. Criminalstatistiske Tabeller for Kongeriget 
Norge for Aaret 1879 (Criminal Statistics) 
C.1. Bidrag til en norsk Befolkningsstatistik 
Indledning til Tabeller indeholdende Re- 
sultaterne af Folketellingen i Norge i 
Januar, 1876 (Census of 1876) .....ccceceeeee 
C.1. Tabeller vedkommende Folkemengdens | The Central Statisti- 
Beveegelse i Aarene 1876-80. IV Tabeller cal Bureau, Chris- 
for Aaret 1877. (Movement of Popula- tiania 
Cha) area analy Seva sav ekdcsbcad.ioaaels 
C. 16. Uddrag af Aarsberetninger fra de forenede 
Rigers Konsuler for Aaret 1881 (Consular 
Reports ;, four numbers)  .......sseescsseeeseeeees 
Meddelelser fra det statistiske Centralbureau. 
No. 7, for 1882 (Journal of the Central Statis- 
tical. Buream) Ssstictovitcccitncansaceprmeecoi MsiReos 
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Norway—Contd. 

Statistiske Tabeller over Dévstumme, Blinde o Spa 
aandssvage Born i Kongeriget Norge (1881) The bat Chan Statisti- 
(Statistics of Deaf Mutes, of the Blind, and of (| ©2+ Bureau, Chris- 
rr onl OUT MPR frais car tcc civ doves ed teescededeedoeeecadlde wee 

SwEDEN— | 
Sveriges Officiela Statistik. La. 4to. 1882-83— 

C. Bergshandteringen, Commerce-Collegii under- 
daniga Berattelse for ar 1881 (Mines and 
Miners, Minerals:and Metals) ........ cece 

G. Fangvarden. Ny fdljd XXIII. Fangvards- 
Styrelsens underdaniga Berittelse fér 4r 
TSS) Prishis yn Aine ee SBE 

L. Statens Jernvigstrafik 20. a. Trafik-Styrelsens 
Underdaniga bBerittelse fdr ar 1881. 
Diagram, *(Railways) 22.20 edie ie 

M. Postverket. 17. Generalpoststyrelsens den 25 
November, 1882, i underdanighet afzifna | 
Berattelse om Postverkets Férvaltning under 
ar 1880. Tillige till arsberattelsen den 
31 December, 1881. (Postal Service) ........ 

M. Postverket. 18; I. Generalpoststyrelsens 
Berattelseom Postverkets Férvaltning under 
ar 1881. (Postal Service)  ........scsesceoeseeeee 

S. AllminnaArbeten. 10. Styrelsensfér Allminna 
Vag-och Vattenbyggnader Underdaniga | The Central Statisti- 
Beriittelse fér Aret 1881. (Public Works) $ cal Bureau, Stock- 


U. Kommunernas Fattigvard och Finanser. VII. holm 
Statistiska centralbyrans underdaniga Berit- 
Lelse° LOE BI EGS s rcten eset adedeol.catstesteteeses cl ort ass 


Rikets in-och Utférsel af vissa varor Jan.—Dec., 
1878-82. (Sheets.) Stockholm. (Imports and 
ESOT ES) isc A AIRY LA ertenetcmavi eaters al 

Sammandrag af Generaltullstyrelsens underdaniga 
Berattelse, angaende 1882 ars tulluppbérd jemte 
sirskilda anslag, afkortningar och omkostnader 
m.m., jemfdrda med de fem nistfdregaende arens 
1877-82. (Sheet.) Stockholm, 1883 «0.0.0... 

Sammandrag af Riksbankens Stillning den 31 Juli— 
30 Dec., 1822. (Sheets.) Stockholm. (Monthly 
MFretl ie VEWOL EYE) gets nsad pte ectes sea cera stag Seer antiaes sae tetas Saas 

Sammandrag af de Solidariska Enskilda Bankernas 
samt Aktiebankernas och Kreditaktiebolagens 
Uppgifter fér den 31 Juli—31 Dec., 1882. (Six 
numbers.) La. 4to. Stockholm .......... nee 

Statistisk Tidskrift. No. 3,1882. (Journal of the 
Central Statistical Bureau, Stockholm) ................ ‘ 


United States— 
Department of Agriculture. Special Reports. 8vo. 

No. 53. Report upon the Product and Price of 
principal Crops of 1882; also rats ity Hates % 
Transportation Companies, including changes o 
the Winter Tariff. Ponte 1882” DEERE ROE The Department of 

No. 54. The Sorghum Sugar Industry. An Address 
by the Hon. George B. Loring, United States 
Commissioner Of Agriculture s.s...ss.creecssroeseceeseersreveds o 


Agriculture 
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United States—Contd. 
Bureau of Statistics. Commercial Relations— 
Reports of Consuls on Commerce, Manufactures, &c. | The Bureau of Sta- 
NG, 24, October) 18820 155.1 ditrgane-staopin ben talns Menten te tistics, Washington 
Cereals of Europe, India, and Algeria. Reports 
from the Consuls of the United States in sere E. J. Moffatt, Esq. 
to acircular. No. 254, November, 1882................ 
Quarterly Reports on Imports, Exports, Immigra- 
tion, and Navigation. No.1. 1882-83 (to 30th 
Neptember, 1882). .....<ti.snrecateuset savunssod en erase teacertpsss 
Summary Statement of Imports and Exports. Nos. | The Bureau of Sta- 
4—G.. 1 882-83.5.5 ...iic+ns-> seaueosescasanah epgusaataae apetemgese tistics 
Treasury Department. Annual Report onthe Foreign 
Commerce of the United States for the fiscal year 
ended 30th June, 1882. 8vo. Washington ........ 
Compendium of the Tenth Census of the United 
States, 1880. Cloth, 2 parts, la. 8vo. 1883— 
Part I. Introduction, with Appendices and 
Statistics of Population and Agriculture ............ 
Part II. Statistics of Manufactures ; Power used 
in Manufactures; Mining; Railroads, Steam 
Craft, Canals, Telegraphs, and Telephones ; 
Occupations; Fisheries; Foreign Parentage ; 
Areas, Dwellings, and Families; Alaska; Life 
Insurance ; Fireand Marine Insurance; Valua- } 
tion and Taxation; Public Indebtedness ; | The Hon.C.B.Seaton, 
Newspapers and Periodicals; Public Schools; ¢ Superintendent of 
Illiteracy ; Defective, Dependent, and Delin- Census 
quent Classes; Mortality; Index..................000 
Census Bulletins. Tenth Census of United States, 
1880. 4to.— 
No. 300. Specific Cotton Manufactures. 8 pp. .... 
» 301. Selected Statistics of Manufactures. 4:pp. 
», 3802. Statistics of Manufactures. (Sheet) .... 
», 9803. Illiteracy in the United States (Sheet)... 
», 3804. Manufactures. Specified Industries. 5 pp. 
», 305. Manufacturing Statistics of Cities. 3 pp. 
23. Forestry Bulletin. Map. 1888 ............. 
Finance Report. Annual Report of the Secretary of ) 
the Treasury on the State of the Finances for the ; 
year 1882, including Reports of the Auditors, the | The Secretary of the 
Commissioner of Customs; ditto of Internal Revenue, | Treasury, Wash- 
the Controllers, the Controller of the Currency, the ington, D.C. 
Director of the Mint, &c. xlix + 589 pp., eloth, 
SVO. 6 VY BENING LOD ar perce iota esbocssas ors ucobbes lat sennsicsvaes abe 
Metropolitan Industrial League. Tariff of the United 
States, with proposed revision thereof, being the | OC. 8S. Hill, Esq., 
arguments presented to the Tariff Commission by Washington 
the—. La. 8vo. Washington, 1882... eee 
Ruope Istanp. Report of Deaths in the City of | E. M. Snow, Esq., 
Providence during January, 18838 .........sssssseseeeeerees M.D. 





American Academy of Arts and Sciences— 
Memoirs of the--. New series, vol. x, Part. II. 
Plates, la. 4to. Cambridge, 1882 ........... cesses 
Proceedings of the—. New series, vol. xvii. From + The Academy 
June, 1881, to June, 1882. Selected from the 
Records. iv + 488 pp., plates, la. 8vo. Boston 
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United States— Contd. 

American Geographical Society— 
Bulletin of the—. No. 2, 1882. 8vo. New York 
Journal of the—. Vol. xiii, 1881. Ilvi + 219 pp., ¢ The Society 

eloth, maps, la. 8vo. » New York ..c...csssseesseveeesades 

American Philosophical Society, held at Philadelphia, 
for promoting Useful Knowledge. Proceedings of 
the—. Vol. xx, Nos. 110 and 111 (1881 and 1882), 2 
MEP UMEP URL OUISH COCs orca: cee ha ical saisexenseitesodiea evokes tage 

Astor Library. Thirty-fourth Annual Report of the 
Trustees of the—, for the year 1882. 42 pp., 8vo. - The Chief Librarian 
POWEY OFA DRSS FROM. Be eee eA wld id 


Bankers’ Magazine. January—March, 1883. 8vo.| my, 7 dit 
ONES A Ci gl Guede’ ere heel Breed een elie: fe Uae ia a a ea a ge 
Franklin Institute. Journal of the—. Vol. lxxxv. Nos 


1—3, plates, &c. Philadelphia, 1883... ‘} he, Taos 


India, Colonial, and other Possessions. 
Canada, Dominion of— 
Reports, &c., for the year ended 30th June, 1882. 8vo. 
Or cauditor-Generalil 88 oo .t-.e cacGtasadctees? osts AGes aaron? 
», Inland Revenues ...............00- HL fats sde iets sae Sage teesapates 
Be VY CLO NIbS. ANC | MORGUE: . £50,526) csavneemssctnsegesev santo pdceausie 
We Ad miberanion  Ofs OO: f cick smkh ldo tiscattooswcke! 
Sate WOME A CCOUTIES, §. 2hioscgsepssdepas Ladlts tah. o vgn doin tesva dseteschohas 
», the Minister of Public Works..............cc:ccese Ly ah \ John George Bouri- 
i a Railways and Canals .............0004 not, Esq. 
Pee PRC BL CEN AVIVALIONE © cc5scsnaossaretoiaes ageactsheyetonceonease 
Reports for the year ended 31st December, 1882. 8vo. 
Of Civil Service Examiners .0.........c.ccsccsssessscesceercesees | 





», the Department of Indian Affairs 0.00... cesses 
pene late of the. Militian:.)..Deciccdacct-nsacsaeoteaerss aa 
wu the Recrotary Of Stated src...cdcseesi-ssanndeacjeontss tecnresocers J 


Cape of Good Hope— 

Blue Book for the Colony of the—, for 1881, together ) 
with a General Report and Statistical Summary. 
Part I, Goverment; II, Finance; III, Trade; 
IV, Production and Accumulation ; V, Population ; 

VI, Crime ; VII, Education, Religion, and Charitable pita? itn ee 


Institutions. Appendix. Half calf, plan. Cape Emigration Agent 


Town, 1882. ..i..... bie tine teen es a tak Sted das ds 
Separate copy of Report on the Blue Book for 1881. 
20.471 i pp Cape Town 1882.01.48. cdi dec. issckdcentaces 


Ceylon. Census of Ceylon, 1881. General Report, and 
Statements and Tables showing details of Area and 
Population, according to Age, Nationality, Education, , Lionel Lee, Ceylon, 
Occupation, and Religion, and giving also a list of Bi 
Villages and Towns. xxxix + 396 pp., map, folio. 
DSI 8 Paces sh ra Sh Nags aNa decade isatsnn enerasidndaomaces 


Hong Kong. Tide Tables for the Port of—, for oat 
year 1883, by E. Roberts, F.R.A.S. 29 pp., cloth, 12mo. EH. Roberts, Esq. 
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India, British— 

Review of the External Land Trade of British India | The Indian Govern- 
TOP ASS LOZ ooo: federedetsecte ol tvonsstit foekoantiete ty Wve sO¥.deer tars ment 

Statement of the Trade of—, with British Possessions 
and Foreign Countries for the five years 1877-78 > C. C. Prinsep, Esq. 
to 1881-82 [C~3497]. La. 4to., 1883 veces 

Tide Tables for the Indian Ports for the year 1883, by 
Major M. W. Rogers, R.E.,and E. Roberts, F.R.A.S. + E. Roberts, Esq. 


BAT pp., Cloth, 12m. ssissccccncseeoonestlssecteasvosscsesrsbeiseveediees 
Trade by Land with Foreign Countries, Accounts of—. 

IN GIZA LBOL-BS 5. ck oNcoc ccbstesiet ods Abeer ieee et awe OE The Indian Govern- 
Trade and Navigation, Monthly Accounts. Nos. 7—9. ment 

TESZ eSB LORD. dGes..b.d8caevr-ns. stelulvers saddoutel tl Reecst tans Muntwoa Ment 


Asiatic Society of Bengal— 
Journal of the—. Vol. li, Part I, Nos. 3 and 4; 
Part II, Nos. 2 and 3. Illustrations. 1882 ........ f The Society 
Proceedings of the—, Nos. 7—9. 1882 .............. 


New South Wales— 
- Statistical Register of—, for 1881— 
Contents: Part I, Population, Immigration, Vital 

Statistics, &c.; II, Religion, Education, and 
Crime; III, Trade and Commerce; IV, Mills The, Romstenn ene 
and Manufactures; V, Monetary and Financial ; 1 ig N South 
VI, Production; VII, Miscellaneous; Statis- r Ww ke pata 
tical View of New South Wales from 1821 to ns 
1881; Australasian Statistics ; General Index to 
Contents. 14 + vi + 333 pp., folio. Sydney, 
TEBZIE- AM. ..0cbsocesencaseesanarsevenseenepeteee RUIN MPa ATED: J 


er 


New Zealand— : 
Results of a Census of the Colony of—, in 1881—  ) 
Contents: Part I, Population and Houses; II, 
Ages of the People; III, Conjugal Condition ; 
IV, Education; V, Birthplaces; VI, Religions ; 
VII, Occupations ; VIII, Sickness and Infirmity ; 
IX, Land, Live Stock, Butter and Cheese, and 
Agricultural Machines; X, Industries, Land and 
Building Societies, Public Libraries, Mechanics’ 
Institutes, &c., Places of Worship; Appendix ; 
Maori Population. v + 314 pp., folio. Welling- 
TOM, | LOO Meee tree RRR t Rs chs ack ekieds onlbuMadsdeleees ete dnetae 
Statistics of the Colony of—, for 1881; with abstracts 
from the Agricultural Statistics of 1882— 
Contents: General Index; Report: Statistical 
Summary, 1853-81. Part I, Blue Book 
(Governors, Parliaments, etc.); II, Popu- 
lation and Vital Statistics; III, Trade and 
Interchange; IV, Finance, Accumulation, Pro- 
duction; V, Law, Crime, Education; VI, 
Miscellaneous. xxii + 290 pp., folio. Wel- 
Lington,/ 1882 Cees, pam. abate Sivod. Bh da daederize 


+. 


The Registrar-Gene- 
| ral of New Zealand 


Queensland. 
Supplement. to the Government Gazette, containing | The Registrar-Gene- 
Vital Statistics. (Current numbers) ..sesscrereceeeres ral, Queensland, 
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Queensland—Contd. 


Vital Statistics, 1881. Registration of st" Obs | The Registrar-Gene- 


Births and Deaths, with Meteorological Obser- 
ral, Queensland 


vations. 22nd Annual Report .......:.cssssesseeseesees 


Victoria— 
Australasian Statistics for 1881. (9th year of issue.) 
Compiled from official returns, with a Report by the | H. H. Hayter, Haq., 
Government Statist of Victoria. 13 pp., folio ........ C.M.G. 
Statistical Register for 1881. Part III, Population .... 
Reports of the Mining Surveyors and Registrars for| Department of 
the quarter ended 30th September, 1882 ...............00. Mines, Ke. 


United Kingdom— 

Factories and Workshops. Report (Annual) of the 
Chief Inspector of—, to 31st October, 1882. pee et edgrave, 
FC-3488.] (162 pip:,Svor- 1888 sidsesuasssiiaaieciaess he 

Foreign and Colonial Import Duties. Returns of the 
Rates of Import Duties levied in European Countries 
and in the United States, and in the principal Colonial The Statistical D 
and other Possessions of the United Kingdom, upon bs e ct ee th, " 
the Produce and Manufactures of the United King- i pte Tr. d i 
dom. Part I, Foreign Import Duties; Part LI, perl et ac 
Colonial Import Duties. Nos. 322 and 322-I. La 


SO d MELO a. sasptsahecetetanarttivger fasttus ret etede toons eWerneteietes edt ae 
Local Taxation. England. Annual Returns. No. 343, FM ee Se 
fortnoesear BOGUS oh ete es ea eediscd cen eneaeceete: oa ah pcs 
Navy. Statistical Report of the Health of the—, for | Medical Department, 
1881. No. 364. Maps, la. 8vo. 1882 oo... Admiralty 


Statistical Abstract for the principal and other Foreign 

Countries in each year from 1871 to 1880-81. Ninth 

Hmmberas [C-33507 Pe 1882" 2, fe Sees ee The Board of Trade 
Trade and Navigation, Monthly Returns. December, 

1882 ; January and February, 1883 ............cseeseeer 


England and Wales— 

Fires in London and the Fire Brigade. Report of the 
Chief Officer of the Metropolitan Fire Brigade for 
MOBS me eRe D I ON a ce heise ogee cares sty tr cow des aksd secs VaFo do 

Quarterly Return of Marriages to September, and 
Births and Deaths to December, 1882. No. 136 .... . ns i 

Lonpon. Weekly Returns of Births and Deaths in—, De a ad 
and in twenty-seven other large English Towns. | 5 

RES Pan ATLL Yo, ox, orccn ser areeenea cote Bes ventana csntarsotenss y 


Captain E. M. Shaw, 
C.B. 


Ireland— 
Births and Deaths in Dublin and in fifteen of the 
principal Urban Sanitary Districts, Weekly Returns, 
with a Quarterly and Yearly Summary. (Current | The Registrar-Gene- 
BSUIALUSES), -<c-> ocean nih Goaseich i caehill ds ni 1013282. wise aiviobvabivters | ral of Ireland 
Quarterly Return of Marriages to September, and | 
Births and Deaths to December, 1882. No. 76........ J 


VOL. XLVI. PART. I. M 
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Scotland— 
Births, Deaths, and Marriages in the eight principal ) 
towns. Weekly and Monthly Returns. (Current | The ‘Revidieeitene: 
: 5 


BYTUVIN DOE'S): “st to. <-25sscbaze poceeprasaseveccoreses pps eaeaa enna meade 
Quarterly Return of Births, Deaths, and Marriages to ral of Scotland 
DlstsDecembéeh, 1882, NO. CXib.c.na ona es 


Epinpuren, Ciry or—. Accounts published in ea The City Chamber- 
ears G52. u Cloth, L010 ccceccecssoepeevencetecntv erereereseevevante<t lain 


Authors, &c.— 4 
Baker (Henry). Onthe Near Approach of the Credit ; 
of Corporate Bodies to that of the State. 64 pp., Seca ee 
A Brief Account of the Literary Undertakings of | Messrs. Triibner & 
Hubert Howe Bancroft. 12 pp., map, 8vo. 1883...J Co. 
Brum (G.). Nachtrag pro 1881 zu der Statistik der 
Mortalitats-Invaliditats- und Morbilitatsverhaltnisse | 
bei dem Beamten-Personal der Bahnen des Vereins L eepaaere 
Deutscher Eisenbahn-Verwaltungen. 29 pp., 8vo. [ ~° Pee 
Berlin, 1883 (Mortality, Sickness, &c., of German | 
Rail Ways) -:...:..:-s0se00 naizesdocge he i ioek|oteenar Cameeeae eoea Reaeee J 
Conver (Francis R.), O.H. The Actual and the 
Possible Cost of Conveyance between Manchester 
end Liverpool. . 44 pp., Sv04 c.sssseneervesesbeesecesbebpeocceeese 
CraIciIE (Major P. G.). The Harvest of 1882. 
Supplement to “The Farmer and the Chamber 
of Agriculture Journal” of 15th. January, 1883.. The Author 
SINGER iyciets vcvceceteochnessoukaGuna clack ay ee MN mn naes Ei neat es Stee 
Fossicx’s Fifty Years’ History of the Iron Trade. ) 
A Diagram, showing the production of Iron in the | : 
United Kingdom, the weight of Iron and Steel W. G. Fossick, Hsq., 


The Manchester Sta- 
tistical Society 


Exported, and the Prices of Typical Descriptions ED 
OL ivog, nce... 2r0m1830 to 1882 Wyn eae ae 

Gisson (R. Henry), B.A. Certain Statistics of New | The Manchester Sta- 
AB AUNG Re ro) SOREN Relols FINN Pe GOAT ANC YHA ye Gt tistical Society 


Levassevr (E.). Résumé Historique de l’Enseigne- 


ment de l’Economie Politique et de la Statistique en 
France & l’occasion du Quarantiéme: Anniversaire de 
la Société @ Economie Politique. Extrait du Journal r The Author 
des Economistes (Novembre, 1882). 63 pp., la. 8vo. 
ELH Gee eee ee hers sant epaions sa vebslon de ee hivense Gets ee J 
Love ty (W.), R.N. Where to go for Help. Being } 
a Compendium for Quick and Easy Reference of 
Police Stations, Fire Engine Stations, Fire Escape 
Stations, Fire Alarm Posts, Hospitals, Workhouses, 
Nuisance Authorities, Police and Civil Courts, { ad 
Charity Organisation Offices, Coroners, Benevolent 
Societies, and Telegraph Offices of London and the 
Suburbs. Third edition. 16 pp.,18mo. ........0.. ¥ 
Nawnson (H. J.).. Methods of Election. 44 pp., 8vo. 





Bek We ienneety 8g Fes oe Seis Rees rf eA ae eR ET 2 
SmirH (E. Noble) F.R.C.S. Ed., &. Curvatures of the 
Spine. 50 pp., illustrations, 8vo. 1883 0... ? 


Smita (George Barnett). The Life of the Right Hon. 
William Ewart Gladstone. 120 pp., sm. folio. ree Fe ea 
Taytor (Sedley) M.A. On Profit Sharing between | The Manchester Sta- 
Capital and Labour. 92 pp,, 8V0..+irservrsseesesseeesnes tistical Society 


ou 
rite | 
+ 
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Authors, &c.— Contd. 

Vessénovsky (A.). L’impdt sur le Revenu Mobilier 
en Italie. Législation et Résultats. Rapport penta 
a S. Exc. M. Le Ministre des Finances a la suite + The Author 
d’une Mission en Italie. 133 pp., diagrams, la. 8vo. ( 
AES BNE IITA ro i! ioe Sinan RA em ce AE ne i pci NR J 

Waker (Francis A.). Political Economy. iv+ 
490 pp., 8vo. New York, 1883. (American Science } The Publishers 
og tS AE PAR Bot el Sim (ee essere rede cat WAL epee 

Woop (W. Martin). Indian Public Works’ Finance, 
Exchanges; and Loans (Read before the Kast India > The Atthor 


aBOctabion) 0 SOP p.y Svs» WASH, wieccessttcsstcceeves 
Warts (John), Ph.D. Elementary Education in| The Manchester Sta- 
PAC OS EGE 2A [Neg OVO g serecssceransctoterts<sorosnroracban ohne tistical Society 


Societies, &c.— 
Institute of Bankers— 


Journal of the—. Vol.iv, parts I—IIT. 1883 ........ 
Index to vol. iii (1881-82) of the Journal of the—. > The Institute 
Le Pa Ie crncodeyeuianes ortedcragincvinayccurbuasersnahtotsonoaearcegesuihis avs 


Major Patrick G. 


Seventeenth Annual Report of the Council of the—. Gna: 
raigie 


Presented 6th December, 1882. 14 pp., 8Vo............ 
East India Association. Journal of the—. Vol. ee) The A ‘ati 

Beebe LAS 2e ame, Paar batt Be 
Financial Reform Almanac for 1883: a Vade Mecum ) 

for Fiscal Reformers, Free Traders, Politicians, | 

Public Speakers and Writers, and the public gener- } The.Cobden Club 

ally ; containing elaborately tabulated statistical 

PRLOVIMOLIOT a £20: D5, Lig SY Oe | oss sannestorsrxenencattelitnaroads 
TInvestor’s Monthly Manual. No. 12, vol. x, Dec., 1880....J. Ri Garter, Esq. 
Iron and Steel Institute. Journal of the—. No. 2,) 

1882. Section I: Report on the Progress of Iron | 

and Steel Industries of the United Kingdom in 1882. > The-Institute 

Section IL: Report on the Iron and Steel Industries 

orPoreipi: Countries! in 1882.2.00/.c..2.0..0-s-cduseeesaeonesaeaes 
Library Association of the United Kingdom. Monthly 

Notes of the—. No.7 of vol. iii, July, 1882; con- 

taining a “List of Selected Books in Political 

Economy,” by W. Stanley Jevons.........ccsseseesseveees 
Local Taxation Committee. Annual Report—. No-] Major Patrick G. 

OMT ABS 2.55 LAD. SV Otr ccousctaescsstnnesst- essvst deh onto: } Craigie 
London Hospital. General Statement of the Number) 

of Patients under Treatment in the—, during 1882. > S. Day, Esq. 

OIG) OAR ee Ui ig AN eR Pc DE 
Mechanical Engineers. Institution of—. Proceedings. 

MNavewiper: L882. Wor 4c: Platosic.c...scss-ssecesicusecseessee 
Royal Geographical Society. Proceedings of the—. : 

Ee Nee dec espe cole Nea 1) 1895 0.4.0025,.0. The Society 
Royal Medical and Chirurgical Society — 

Catalogue of the Library of the—. Supplement IT i 

+P) 


Central and Associated Chambers of att the f 


J. Whittall, Esq. 


The Institution 


Additions to the Library, 1881-82. 88 pp. 8vo. 
Proceedings of the—. New series. Vol.i, No.1, 1882 
Royal Society. Proceedings of the—. Vol. xxxiv, 


eM cram LU MALT ATION Ric yeaiierssr coder lecsey sveesrestesniounserdtonecos * 
Royal United Service Institution. Journal of the—. He 
Vol. xxvi, No. 118. Map, plans, &. 1882. ............ Rese 


M 2 
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Societies, &c.— Contd. 
The Labourer’s Friend. The Magazine of the Society 
for Improving the Condition of the Labouring } The Society 


Classes. January, 1883, NO. 274........ccsscsseeessneeereees 
Surveyors. Transactions of the Institution of—. The Instituti 
Vol. xv. Parts iii—vii, Session 1882-83.................... aia ra ed «| 


West Sussex. Combined Sanitary District, Eighth 
Annual Report on the Condition of the—. By 


Charles Kelly, M.D., F.R.C.P. 118 pp. 8yo. ( The Author. 





WiOrthingylS882. §. acsisueedne--datn ee Aiistee econ ten tre 
Wigan Free Public Library. Fifth Annual Report of The Librari 
the Librarian. 19 pp., la. 8vo.. Wigan, 1883 ........ } Sach dieu 
Periodicals— 
Arts, Journal of the Society of— ........ Current numbers | The Editor 
PAG Home Used NG hoo. iscercecas shonncengncg tieeeane G Rs 
Bankers’ Magazine (London), The .... : as 
Building Societies and Land Com- 
panies’ Gazette, The ..........cssssses i z ? 
Commercial World, The................:ee0 se Pa 
COMO MIUSE, PIE. us.) ocd.0ikcoutithsadeetesponedss B, Rs 
Insurance Gazette, The .......... cesses on t 
rs Record, ‘The. .....-..::(3c0h eden > os 
Investors’ Monthly Manual, The ........ <5 x 
Iron and Coal Trades’ Review, The. .... os of 
TRE pee dh fos «vane nese > bond Cavchsdeeedeeebh he sheves k- Ms 
Machinery Market, The .............scsebereee _ p. 
BEAT 71s 9, See RE Vaan As Mioey BPE EO CSOT ere at A is 
INS Pe Gna eee eee Re Res UR EE bo Pe me 
SMO WY sl NO Ate ole fs srenceoumenuieinacannaceretonnie . 3 
Sanitary’ Record, The .................scscceones - - 
EGET Da ORE cst. 5 tik. Fite. WBvlessngtteteble Menke 9 3 
Textile Manufacturer, Thea.............:006 iP i 
TripneErR’s Literary Record ..............+ 35 Messrs. Triibner and 
44 Monthly; lists. «.,........0.:-0000. ry Co. 
Purchases. 
Annales d’Hygiéne Publique. (Current numbers.) 8vo. Paris. 1883. 
Archivio di Statistica is Rome. 1882. 
Journal des Hconomistes re 8vo. Paris. 1882. 


Directory of Directors for 1883. 8vo. 
Medical Directory for 1883. 8vo. 
Poole’s Index to Periodical Literature. Folio. Boston, 1883. 
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REGISTRATION OF THE UNITED KINGDOM. 


No. I—ENGLAND AND WALES, 


MARRIAGES—To 30TH Srrremper, 1882. 
BIRTHS anp DEATHS—To 31st DEecemserR, 1882. 


A.—Serial Table of Marriacss, Birtus, and Drarus, returned in the 
Years 1882-76, and in the QuaRTERS of those Years. 


Calendar YEARS, 1882-76 :—Numbers. 














Years ...ces.e. ‘ga, | ’81. 80. "79, 78, 77, 76, 
Marriages No.| — | 197,290] 191,965] 182,082] 190,054] 194,352 | 201,874 
Births..oe. ,, | 888,940] 883,642} 881,643 | 880,389] 891,906 | 888,200] 887,968 


Deaths .... ,, | 516,783| 491,935 | 528,624] 526,255 | 539,872] 500,496] 510,315 





QuaRTERS of each Calendar Year, 1882-76. 


(f.) Marriages :—Numbers. 


Qrs. ended 82. 81, 80. 79, 78, TT. 76,. 

last day of |---| |e |__| | 
March........No.| 39,791 | 38,043 | 41,238 | 35,956 | 39,137 |~39,704 | 41,559 
June ....... » | 52,766 | 50,370 | 45,844) 46,623 | 48,584 | 49,065 | 51,327 
September ,, | 50,989 | 48,607 | 47,703 | 45,121 | 46,628. | 47,743 | 49,160 
December ,, | — | 60,270/ 57,180 | 54,382 | 55,705 | 57,840 | 59,828 





(II.) Brrrus :—Numbers. 


Qrs. ended 82. 81. 80. 79, 78, aes. 76, 
last day of— |_| | —__| —- | —_ |—____|—_—_- 
March........ No. | 223,802 | 225,451 | 221,699 | 226,056 | 220,792 | 230,241 | 230,080 
MMe. .i:.i... 5 | 227,429 | 225,303 | 232,920 | 220,966 | 228,620 | 223,249 | 226,097 
September ,, | 220,118 | 215,966 | 219,023 | 218,668 | 222,604 | 213,195 | 216,302 
December ,, | 217,591 | 216,922 | 208,001 | 214,699 | 219,890 | 221,515 | 215,489 














(III.) Duarus:—Numbers. 


Qrs. ended 89. 81, 80. "79, 78, "77, 76, 
last day of §$ |———_]>—-_- —-_—- —-—- ——- —_~-\cKr~ 
March........ No. | 140,324 | 138,312 | 145,787 | 155,916 | 139,373 | 134,931 | 142,218 
Tine” &..3.... », | 125,078 | 120,811 | 125,366 | 132,003 | 129,096 | 131,244 | 126,239 


September ,, | 118,114 | 110,204 | 131,241 | 103,919 | 129,664 | 109,467 |119,977 
December ,, |133,267 | 122,608 | 126,230 | 134,417 | 141,739 | 124,854 | 121,881 
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Annual Rates of Marriaces, Birtus, and DEATHS, per 1,000 PERSONS 
Lrvine in the Years 1882-76, and in the QUARTERS of those Years. 


Calendar YEARS, 1882-76:—General Ratios. 


































































































WEARS vesecsece 82. Virgcay | eale |) ye0.ce eon ie, ale arr ines 
Estmtd. Popln. 
of England 
im SE coe! 26,407,| — |26,055, | 25,709, | 25,367, | 25,029, | 24,696, | 24,367, 
in middleo 
each Yeav.... 
earere vera 161 | 151 | 149 | 144 | 15:2 | 15-7 | 165 
Birthe : Sessoms: 33-7 | 35°3 | 33:9 | 342 | 347 | 35°6 | 36-0 | 36:3 
Deaths: :..$.:.:-..c00 19°C zo | 18-9 20"S 2071 alba 'o nears 
Quarters of each Calendar Year, 1882-76. 
(I.) Persons Marrizp :—LRatio per 1,000. 
Qrs. ended | 782. |ro'e| “el. | *80. | ’va | 77a. | 777. | 776, 
last day of a he ay 
PT ATCH Noreen ctccs oa: 12°2 13° 3 {ies 12°9 11°5 12°7 13°0 13°7 
o) UMOH..05:5:..chdei.. 16°0 16°3 | ‘15°5 14°3 14°7 15°6 15°9 16°9 
September .......,. 15°3 | 15°7 | 148 | 147 | 141 | 148 | 15°3 | 16°0 
December ........ — 19°61. 18°44) L726 sO eh ga BLOG memes 
(II.) Brrrus:—Ratio per 1,000. 
Ora. ended | 782. ing oqy|5'8L. 4. W880) (ame. | P78. | 77m |) OB, 
last day of . x 
Marah .,-dhssooatel: 34°4 | 364 | 85°1L | 34°6 36°1 35°8 | 37°8 37°9 
o) UNO. veterans 34°5 36°0 | 34°7 36°3 34°9 36°6 36°3 37°2 
September ....... 33°1 | 34:5 | 32:9 | 33°8 | 342 | 35°3 | 342 | 352 
December ........ 32°7 | 34°4 | 33°0 | 32°1 | 33°6 | 34°99 | 35°6 | 35-1 
(III.) Dratus:—Ratio per 1,0co. 
Qrs. ended | °82 |oro'g,| ’8l. | ’80. | ’79. | °78. | 77. | °76. 
last day of Wo Dd Ge | oe ee pee Ont 4 See 
Mar OD uiecticstaiss 21°C 1) 2374 01 2215 22°7 24°9 22°6 22°2 23°4 
RE ULIEG este usieropvh ated: 19°0 20°6 | 18°6 19°6 20°9 20°7 21°3 20°8 
September ........ 1i°'T A tle 3) 21078) | 20°38 163 W204i 176.) ees 
December ......... 20°0 | 20°9 | 18°7 19'5 21°0 Lit 225 6 1 120k 19°8 

















— 
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B.—Comparative Table of Consots, Provisions, Coat, and PAUPERISM in 
each QUARTER of 1880-81-82. 





Average Prices of 


Meat per Pound 





PAUPERISM. 


Consots | Discount | WHEAT at the Metropolitan baits juuattorly Average of 
Quarters (for charged pee Meat Market (Seaborne) the Number of Paupers 
di Quarter (by the Carcase), in the Relieved on the 
ending | Money) |by the Bank loss with the Mean Prices. | London | 2454 Day of each Week. 
per Iool. of sa Market 
Stock. England. Wales. Beef. Mutton. | P& 1° | ty-door. Out-door, 
1880 £ $.iae, | de ds.d. de de del, 8s, a. 
Mar. 31 98 3°00 45 1 4—7% | 43—82 | 14 10 | 182,836] 595,908 
58 68 
June 30 98% 2°93 46 1 | 44—83 | 5—93 ] 14 5 | 168,661'| 555,196 
64 74 
Sept.30} 98 5 43 -— | 44—72 | 42—82 | 14 6 | 162,879] 589,670 
6 6% 
Dec. 31 994 2°62 43 1 | 4g—7% | 52—82 1 16 1 | 177,442] 548,239 
| 7 
1881 
Mar. 31 993 3°19 42 3 | 42—72 | 5—9 BG = [191,575 | OOL,O7L 
7 
June30| 101% 2°65 44 6 | 44—7 5—94 | 15 1 | 173,074] 558,944 
; 58 78 
Sept.30} 1004 3°14 48 10 | 43—74 | 54—9 15 8 | 164,567] 538,057 
58 $ 
Dee. 31 993 4°93 45 10 | 43—73 | 5—83 ] 17 2 | 178,058| 589,517 
6 7 
1882 
Mar. 31; 1002 4°93 45 5 | 43—73 | 53—94 | 15 — | 187,202} 560,518 
6 Oh 
June30| 101% 3°00 46 9 5—8 | 55—95 | 14 9 | 170,546] 542,134 
63 73 
Sept.30} 99% a cOr 47 3 5—84 | 58—93 | 16 5 | 165,280] 529,921 
; 3 7% 
Dec. 31} 1013 5°00 40 8 | 43—83 | 53—92] 17 2 | 180,228! 534,387 
68 78 





C.—Special Average Death-Rate Table:—AnnuaL Rate of Morrarity per 
1,000 7 Town and Country Districts of ENGLAND in each Quarter of the 
Years 1882-80. 





Area 
in Statute 


Acres. 
- In134 Districts,and 
57 Sub- districts, 3,184,419 
comprising the 
Chief Towns. ........ 


In the remaining Dis- 
tricts and Sub-districts 
of England and Wales, 
comprising chiefly 
Small Towns and 
Country Parishes 


Enumerated. 





34,134,802 | 10,523,478 


Population 


Quarters 
ending 


1881. 


March .. 


J sane a 
15,444,808 14 sont, 
Ween a. 


Y eat? as 
Year .... 
March... 


June .... 
Sept. .... 
Dee. 


Annual Rate of Mortality per 1,000 


in each Quarter of the Years 


















































Mean 
1882. | +79 91, 1881. | 1880. 
23°2 | 24°9 | 22°9 | 23°9 
202 te 2T°6 ISA ee cO 
19°5 *2, ) Leta eg 2rd 
21:7 | 23°e |) 20'S eau 
21°2 | 22°7 | 20°3 | 21°9 
173 | 18°9 IG'Sr iodo es 
19‘] jh ais fy Loree ee 
17°2° | 19°t | 0S eee 
15°2 | 16°3 | 14°2 | 17-2 
17°5 |¢18°0 | 16;OHD Teg 


_ _Note.—In calculating these rates of mortality corrections are made for inequalities in the numbers of days 
in the different quarters of the year. The annual rates are the means of the four quarterly rates. 
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D.—Special Town Table:—Poruuation ; Birtu-RAte and Dratu-Rate in each | 
Quarter of 1882, in Twenty-E1eut Large Towns. | 
ee 


Annual Rate to 1,000 Living during the Thirteen Weeks ending 


Estimated 
Population in 


Cities and Boroughs. the Middle 








of the 

Year 1882. 
Twenty-eight towns............ 8,469,751 
MTU oiiscs ry) crane sence aie aaneose 3,893,272 
BeeeEe TUDO y ahs. Redo ebvs sats its 109,595 
BPOUUSTTOWEN |... 00<ssocresesseushes 129,916 
BOTA IOLL RG yo. s. cc Jichavttee heedes 88,821 
BPG POOL ce-se1ssde-ssepsasenonve rte 745,449 
JE Ce ee Re 210,134 
Wolverhampton .........00..... 76,756 
BIPYAT GIA IN «9... scc0s0sesseeuie 408,532 
LAA, SR Opi Aaa Ammen 126,275 
ONO CGI oH a os 08 2c lnvepeeandis css 198,573 
BOE Y este noch ec. sean ket 83,587 
Birkenhead ..:..........ccccec0.0- 86,582 
LEN Pei fe'0) Eee Sar 560,377 
LIE CLG) pip oR a 106,767 
Manchester .....f.cs.cc.s0s0s000. 340,211 
RIALOTC Perce saeccctne ead oe 184,004 
Oldham emia 115,572 
PulaCKOUTY wane. freee... 106,460 
HEPOBUON ne sasesletteseines eit riae chs oes 97,656 
AUC ev shield bos ooereicooshcnse 83,418 
MAISTO iotecae cance ses bsedenensonttt 74,713 
Dradlord ccf kiasre.slesti 200,158 
COS id a posecdad Wee Seared 315,998 
Re CTOL Fie. occsecperse paces 290,516 
EOD Sete lant AMP Ee Bo 158,814 
RM UMGOTIEMO it arss-av-o ines ckee. 119,065 
iow Castle $5.34./..!c05c.. ee: 147,626 
yg ON Sat itv eas a Seer” 86,724 
EE CUMRY TLE DY co cs ape dacs vcdcvece? 232,440 
SOLES DOW ahs bees des otc Give 514,048 
BDO IITY Gare csanaa tec convasts Patieate ach 348,293 





36°7 


36°2 
32°5 
35°2 
36°5 
33°5 
34°9 
36°6 
39°0 
39°8 
39°4: 
30°7 
34°5 
36°7 
40°4, 
38°5 
40°6 
34°0 
38°8 
41°5 
31°8 
28°3 
32°5 
36°6 
38°1 
35°6 
41°8 
36°6 
41°2 


31°2 
39°0 
30-7 


Births. 


Ist April. 
(1st Quarter.) 


Deaths. 


24°7 


Ist July. 


35°1 


33°3 
30°0 
34°6 
32°4 
32°9 
33°3 
37°2 
37°0 
38°7 
38°2 
35'0 
37°8 
37°6 
36°5 
37°2 
39°8 
35°6 
39°9 
41°1 
29°4: 
29°7 
31°2 
37°6 
38°0 
37°4: 
42°8 
36°1 
38'°1 


(2nd Quarter.) 


Births. | Deaths. 


20°9 


19°5 
21°8 
24°3 
19°o 
20°% 
19°9 
22°6 
ifs. 
18°97 
22°6 
18°6 
18°4 
252 
25°3 
27°9 


30th September. 


(8rd Quarter.) 


Births. 


34:7 


33°6 
31:0 
32°8 
33°4 
30°7 
a7, 
35°9 
34°3 
38°5 
38°7 
33-4 
35:7 
36°5 
34:0 
36°0 
37°2 
35'8 
38°7 
37°8 
32°7 
31°2 
B2°5 
35°2 
36°7 
85°3 
40°4, 
39-0 
39°2 


29°0 
37°0 
28°0 


Deaths. 


17°8 
2255 


23°% 


[ Mar. 





30th December. 
(4th Quarter.) 


Births. | Deaths. Ry 


-__eoeo | OO | | | COS 


34°2 
29°1 
33°4: 
33'3 
31°4 
31°3 
34°8 
35°9 
37°3 
36°2 
39°9 
38°4 
36°0 
34°7 
35°2 
37°9 
34°2 
36°5 
38°4: 
29°3 
30°8 


31°3° 


30°0 
36°8 
38'1 
39:8 
37°71 
38°6 


30°8 
37°0 
26°6 







Bt 
22g £ 


| RS | — | nf mn | et a | 
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E.— Divisional Table: —Marriaces in the Year ending 30th September ; and Birtus 
and Duatus in the Year ending 31st December, 1882, as Registered Quarterly. 
















































































1l 2 3 4, 5 6 9] 
Enumerated MARRIAGES in Quarters ending 
ARBRA* 
DIVISIONS. ; PoPULATION, poh ae eae 
i 1881 i 30th June, 
(England and Wales.) Statute Acres. (Unrevised). nee pee 1889, a 
‘No. No. No. No. No. 
Eneup. & WALES....Totals| 37,319,221 26,968,286 | 60,204 | 39,791 | 52,766 | 50,989 
BETGOTCON. -esrvcecsnaseeseeees 45,362 3,814,571 | 10,033 6,647 G;13 6 9,594 
11. South-Eastern ........ 339945431 2,486,151 5,364 3,222 45345 4,311 
mz. South Midland........ 3,201,325 1,596,041 35334 1,691 2,637 2,535 
MREBSEOID ncpacrcnsrrensernene 3,211,441 1,324,923 3,385 1,592 2,000 2,055 
v. South-Western ........ 4,981,170 1,858,446 3,664 2,680 3,424 2,892 
vi. West Midland ........ 3,94.5,4.60 3,029,362 6,940 4,338 6,183 5,624 
vit. North Midland........ 39535445 1,637,624 3,740 2,270 3,031 2,983 
vitt. North-Western........ 1,998,914 4,107,155 9,406 W277 O;135 9,210 
TACO OFIKSHIYC ......40.-.0006+ 3,702,384 2,894,527 6,977 4,578 5,687 5,739 
POM INGEEROTT © feeics-.0c0000-. 3,547,947 1,624,468 3,837 3,075 3,640 3,305 
x1. Monmthsh. &Wales| 5,125,342 1,577,018 3,624 | 2,421 2.G84 2,741 
eee S580. 0 ear 
8 a) 9 10 11 12 13 14 15 16 
Brerus in each Quarter of 1882 ending} Dearus in each Quarter of 1882 ending 
Ss 8. 
DIVISION 31st 30th 30th 31st 31st 30th 30th 31st 
(England and Wales.) ; Septem- | Decem- Septem- | Decem- 
March. June. rate heat March. June. a ig har 
: No. qj No. No. No. A ios | No. No. . No. 5 
Enaxp. & WALss.... Totals |223,802 |227,429 |220,£18 |217,591 |140,324 [125,078 |118,114 1325207 
BP LiOTiOTL certteres cose aslose 35,079 | 32,845 | 32,604 | 33,172 | 24,806 | 18,896 | 18,053 21,150 
11. South-Eastern ........ 20,048 | 19,527 | 19,376 | 19,404 | 12,198 10,458 | 9,543 | 10,795 
111. South Midland........ 12,846 | 13,288 | 12,716 |12,496 | 7,931 | 6,646 | 6,192 7,157 
Bt! TUASGOLD. a cssencansstarezsars 11,446 |11,807 | 11,007 | 11,028 | 6,777 5,864 | 5,442 | 6,161 
v. South-Western ........ 13,840 | 14,329 | 13,847 | 18,609 | 9,078 8,013 | 6,891 | 8,228 
vi. West Midland ........ 26,322 | 26,909 | 25,307 | 25,559 | 15,230 13,994 | 12,958 | 15,154 
vir. North Midland........ 14,447 | 14,780 | 14,264 | 13,967 | 8,218 7,621 | 7,431 | 8,079 
vit. North-Western........ 37,664 | 38,520 | 37,260 | 36,224 | 24,552 | 23,133 | 21,989 24,171 
BAe YOIKSHIWE .........0005000 24,467 | 26,068 | 25,039 | 24,780 | 15,059 14,481 | 14,584 | 15,802 
BP INGIENOYN: .,.....050-+.0. 14,714 | 16,170 15,412 | 15,090 | 3,075 | 8,898 | 8,680 8,904 
xt. Monmthsh. & Wales| 12,929 | 14,239 | 13,286 12,262 | 8,400 | 7,579 | 6,352 7,666 


* These are revised figures, and will be found to differ somewhat from those first 


published. 
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F.—General Meteorological Table, 
(Abstracted from the particulars supplied to the 
Temperature of Elastic Weight 
rceae of Vapour 
f Cubie Foot 
; : : Air— 0 ubic Foo 
Air. Evaporation.} Dew Point. Daily Range. Vapour. of. Aim 
1882. Water ’ 
Months. Diff. | Diff. Diff. Diff. Diff. aeuie Diff. Diff. 
from | from from from from : from from 
Aver- | Aver- Aver: DeOA Vers Aver- Aver- Aver- 
Mean. age of | age of Mean. age of Mean. age of Mean. age of Thames} Mean. age of Mean. age of 
ill 4] 41 41 41 41 41 
Years. | Years. Years. Years. Years. Years. Years. 
0 ESS ° ° g ° ° ©) © In. E Tn. Grs. Gr. 
JAN ah as- 40°4 | +3°9 | +2°1 | 39°0 | +2°2] 37-2 | +2°57 9-1 | —0°5 222 | +°024 |] 2°6 | +0°3 
HED tease 41°8 | +3°1 | 42:4 | 40°5 | +2°8] 38°8 | +3°19 V5 | +0°4 238 | +°031 |] 2°8 | +0°5 
Mar. ...| 46°0 | +4°9 | +4°3 | 43°5 | +4°2] 40°7 | +4°6917°5 | +2°9 °256 | +°041 | 3°0 | +0°5 
Means...| 42°7 | +4°0 | +2°9 | 41:0 | +3°1] 38°9 | +3°4]9 12°7 | +0°9 239 | +:032 | 2°8 | +074 
April ...| 47°9 | +1°8 | +0°8 | 45°3 | 41°49 42°4 — 271 | +018 | 3°1 | +0°2 
May...... 54°5 | +2°0°'| +19 | 50°5 | +1°79 46°6 — *318 | +°020 | 3°6 | +0°1 
June ...| 56°5 | —1°7 | —2°4 | 53°3 | —1-24 50°4 — 366 | +°004 f 4:1 0:0 
Means.../ 53°0 | +0°7 | +0°1 | 49°7 | +0°6] 45°5 — 318 | +014] 3°6 | +0°1 
MUL; acc 60°4 | —1°2 56°6 | —1°2} 53°2 | —0°8 *406 | —-013 | 4°5 | —0°3 
Aug. ...| 59°6 | —1°3 | —1°9 | 56°3 | —1-2] 53°4 | —0°6] 18°8 | —0°9 ‘409 | —‘O11 | 4°6 | —O°1 
Sept. ...| 54°3 | —2°2 | —2°8 | 52:0 | —2-0] 49°8 | —1°3] 17-4 | —0°9 358 |—'022 § 4°0 | —0°4 
Means...) 58°1 | —1°6 | —2°2 | 55:0 | —1°5} 52°1 | —0°9] 18°3 | —1°4 °391 |—'019 | 4°4 | —0°3 
Oct.......] 50°8 | +1°3 | +0°8 4 49°2 | +1°29-47°5 | +1°6) 12-9 | —1°8 +019 | 3°8 | +0°1 
Nov. ...| 43°5 | +1-2 0°0 | 41°2 | —O°1] 38°6 | —O°3y 10°3 | —1-2 —'012 | 2°7 | —O'l 
Dec. ...} 40°1 | +1°0 | +0°2 } 39°0 | +0°51 37°6 | +1°0f 8°4 | —1°0 +°006 | 2°6 0°0 
Means...} 44°8 | +1°2 | +0°3 ] 43:1 | +0°5] 41°2 | +0°5) 10-5 | —1°3 3°0 0:0 














Note.—In reading this table it will be borne in mind that the sign (—) minus signifies 





The mean temperature of the air for October was 50°'8, being 1°°3 and 0°'8 
above the average of 111 years and 41 years respectively ; it was 5°5 and 4°6 
higher than in 1881 and 1880 respectively. 

The mean temperature of the air for November was 43°5, being 1°2 above 
the average of 111 years and the same as the average of 41 years; it was 5°2 
lower than in 1881, and 1°-0 higher than in 1880. 

The mean temperature of the air for December was 40°1, being 1°-0 and 
0°2 above the averages of 111 years and 41 years respectively; it was 0°3 
higher than in 1881, and 3°°1 lower than in 1880, 

The mean temperature for the quarter was 44°-8, being 1°2 above the average 
of 111 years and 0°°3 above the average of 41 years. 
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for the Year ended 31st December, 1882. 


‘ Registrar-General by JAMES GLAISHER, Esa@., F.R.S., &c.] 





















Degree Hasdine Weight Reading of Thermometer on Grass. 
f=] : 
of of of = Rain Daily 
Cubic Foot . E K 
Humidity. Barometer. of Air. Hori- | Number of Nights 


zontal it was Low- | High- 


























aa | | | if |... over est est 1882. 
Diff. Diff. Diff. Diff. Be- Read- | Read-| Months. 
from from from from | ™€nt | At or |tween 7 ing | ing 

2 eee - Abov 
Mean. Q ver" | Mean. Aver- Mean.| AYer- Amnt. M18 of the Fhelow} 30° Abd a at 
age ol age of age of age of ‘ 40°. | Nic . 
41 4 66 | Air. | 300, | and 4 FAs 
Years Years. Years. Years. 40°, 
In. Grs.| Grs. | In. | In. | Miles. ° 


In. ° 
&9 + 2730°185/+°419} 559 | + 5 41°35 |—0-55 265 11 20 0 | 18°3 | 37-4 | January 


90 | + 5 130°051| +268] 555 | + 2] 1°14 |—0-434 292 15 10 3 | 16°3 | 43°5 | Feb. 





83 | + 1 | 29°843) +0974 547 | — 3] 1+14 |—0°48 


349 16 10 5 | 19°0 | 46-6 | March 


| a fH | Sh EO 


Mean } Sum | Sum.} Sum |Lowest|Highst 
302 42 40 - 8 | 16°3 | 46°6 | Means 


‘ 


























87 | + 3 [30°026/ +°261] 554 | + 


— 
oo 
o> 
ie) 
| 
~ 
~ 
a 








24°1 


April 
5388 | — 341°37 |—O-71} 267 7 12 12 | 23°7 | 47:2 | May 


+ 1] 2°36./4+036} 325 0 5 25 | 33-0 | 53°2 | June 





























Sum | Sum | Mean | Sum | Sum | Sum {Lowest]Highst 
— 2476°13 }4+0°309 3815 18 33 40 § 23°7 | 58-2 | Means 





0 } 30 | 36°9 | 54°9 | July 
0 7 24 | 33-0 | 55°8 | August” 
A 21 8 | 29°0 | 52:1 | Sept. 


Sum | Sum | Sum |Lowest/Highst 
i 29 62 | 29°0 | 55°8 | Means 


588 | — 24 5°42 |4+2°627 269 3 14 14 | 27-0 | 54°2 | October 


544] — 4] 2°19 |—O 15] 449 13 10 7 [18°92 | 47-1 | Nov. 
547 | — 541-78 |—0-22] 288 14 10 7 | 20°3 | 48-1 | Dec. 


Sum | Mean | Sum | Sum | Sum jLowest|Highst 
543 | — 447 9°39 |4+2°25 38905 30 34 28 18°2 | 54°2 | Means 








below the average, and that the sign (+-) plus signifies above the average. 





The mean high day temperature of the dir in October was 57°-7, being 0°'4 
below the average of 41 years; in November it was 48°°7, being 0°-2 lower than 
the average, and in December was 44°-0, being 0°-7 lower than the average. There- 
fore the high day temperature was low throughout the quarter. 

The mean low night temperature of the air in October was 44°-7, being 1°-3 
above the average of 41 years; in November it was 387-4, being 1°1 above the 
average, and in December was 35°°6, being 0°-4 above the average throughout the 
quarter; therefore the low night temperature was high throughout the quarter. 

The mean daily range of temperature in October was 1°°8 smaller than the 
average, and in November was 1:°2 below the average, and in December it was 
1:°O below the average. 


I.—Serial Table :—Number of Birtus, Deatrus, and Marriages in Scotland, and | 
their Proportion to the Population estimated to the Middle of euch Year, during 
each Quarter of the Years 1882-78 inclusive. 


lst Quarter— 
' Births ........ 


Marriages .. 


Mean Tem- 
perature 


2nd Quarter— 
DHS oss: 


Marriages .. 


Mean ak 


perature 


3rd Quarter— 
Births ........ 
DWoaths.oc.. 
Marriages .. 


Mean Tem- } 


perature 


Ath Quarter— 
Dirt i okenn 
Deaths........ 
Marriages .. 


Mean Tem- 
perature 


Year— 
Population. 


Birthe ........ 
Deaths........ 


Marriages ..| 26,574 | 0°70 | 25,948 | 0°69 
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No. II.—SCOTLAND, 


BIRTHS, DEATHS, anp MARRIAGES, 1n tHE YEAR 


ENDED 31st DECEMBER, 1882, 


| 
















































































1882. 1881. 1880. 1879. 1878. | 
Number. ete Number. Lek Number. hid Number. Gent. Number. coed 
31,206 | 3°30 [30,860 | 3°33 [31,819 | 3-42 [31,268 | 3-45 131,226 | 3-48 
18,265 | 1°93 | 21,284 | 2°30 | 20,751 | 2°27 |21,950 | 2°42 120,320 | 2°26 
6,589 | 0°70 | 6,483 | 0°70 | 6,006 | 0°66 | 5,828 | 0°64 | 6,068 | 0°68 

42°2 33°°2 39°°9 34°°2 39°°9) 
33,346 | 3°52 |33,351 | 3°56 133,827 | 3°70 |32,968 | 3°64 | 33,629 | 3°74 
18,293 | 1°93 | 17,889 | 1°91 | 19,711 | 2°15 118,784 | 2°04 |19,514 | 2°17 
6,609 | 0°69 6,208 | 0°66 6,224 | 0°66 6,050 | 0°67 6,095 | 0°68 

48°°8 49°°5, 46°°8 50°°4, 
30,718 | 3°25 |31,158 30,179 | 3°30 31,236 | 3°48 
16,886 | 1°78 {15,602 17,047 | 1°86 17,344 | 1°93 
5,957 | 0°63 | 5,787 5,500 | 0°60 5,508 | 0°61 

55°°5 54°°2 571 57°°5 
30,912 | 3°27 [30,845 | 3°29 | 29,327 | 3:20 180,064 | 3°32 130,616 | 3°41 
19,522 | 2°06 [17,526 | 1°87 | 18,286 | 2°00 417,480 | 1 793 119,597 | 2°18 
7,419 | 0°78 | 7,470 | 0°80 | 6,759 | 0°74 | 6,523 | 0°72 | 6,662 | 0°94 

40°°2 42°°7 39°°2 4.0°° 4: 39°°2 

3,785,400 3,744,685 3,661,292 316275453 355933929 

126,182] 3°33 [126,214 3°37 [124,652] 3-40 |125,736| 3°46 |126,707| 3°53 
72,966 | 1°93 | 72,301] 1°93 | 75,795| 2°07 | 73,829] 2°02 | 76,775| 2°14. 






24,489 | 0°67 | 23,462| 0-6 | 24,833] 0°68 
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LT.—Special Average Table:—Number of Births, Deaths, and Marriages in Scotland and 

in the Town and Country Districts for each Quarter of the Year ending 31st 
December, 1882, and their Proportion to the Population; also the Number of 
Illegitimate Births, and their Proportion to the Total Births. 


Dn a ee) 


Total Births. Illegitimate Births. Deaths. Marriages. 
- Registration Wiad OR hea e Ree el 

Groups Per | Ratio. Per | Ratio. Per | Ratio. Per | Ratio. 

of Districts. Number. One in | Number Cent One in |Number. Cent One in |Number. Cent One in 
Cent.| every every en"! every mY! every 
ies prommeeerree oe) Seer eye ee ee ee ee ee Se ee | eee 

1st Quarter— 

ScoTLAND ........ 31,206 | 3°30} 30 | 2,715 | 8-7] 11°5 [18,265 1°93} 52 | 6,589] 0°70} 144 
































Principal towns |10,874 | 3:57) 28 870 | 8:0] 12°5 | 6,849} 2°24] 45 | 2,779] 0'91| 110 
Large a 5,583 | 3°75) 27 391 | 771] 14°2 | 3,055) 2°07, 48 | 1,275) 0°86] 116 
Small , | 6,712] 324] 31 | 592 | 8-3] 11°3 | 3817/1834] 54 | 1,204] 0°58] 172 
Mainland rural |, 7,286 | 2°87) 35 805 |11'0o] 91 | 3,995] 1°57] 64 | 1,183] 045] 224 


























Insular ___s,, 801] 2°46} 41 57 | 711141 | 549]}1°69] 59 | 198} 0°61] 164 
2nd Quarter— TER ah On ees Cg eres aa merece Rosman tga eee 
Scorzanp ........|33,346 | 3°52) 28 [2,635 | 7°9] 12°6 [18,293 | 1°93) 51°7 | 6,609] 0°69] 143 
Principal towns |11,612) 3°81} 26 905 78 12°8 | 6,959 | 2°28} 43 | 2,649] 0°86} 115 
Large as 5,738 | 3°88] 25 380 | 6°6] 15°1 | 3,015 | 2°04] 49 | 1,130) 0°76} 130 
‘Small  ,, | 7,429/ 3-53] 28 | 563 | 7-5] 13-2 | 3,966]1-88| 52 | 1,253] 0-59) 167 
Mainland rural | 7,830] 3°11} 32 739 | 9°4| 10°5 | 3,847] 1°53] 65 1,488 | 0°59] 169 
Insular __,, 737 | 2°26) 44 48 | 6'5| 15°3 506] 1°55) 64 89 |0°27| 365 
3rd Quarter— 

ScoTEAND vss. 30,718 | 325) 31 |2,607 | 8-5| 11:8 [16,886|1-78| 86 | 5,957] 0°63] 159 


Principal towns |10,411 | 3°41} 29 814 | 7°38] 12°8 | 6,332] 2°08] 48 | 2,570) 0°84} 119 
Large pa 5,619 | 3°63] 28 356 | 63] 15°8 | 3,066] 1°98] 51 | 1,141) 0°74) 186 


Small _,,__| 6,657|3-30/ 30 | 595 | 8:9] 11:2 | 3,588|1-78| 56 | 1,173] 0°58] 172 
Mainland rural | 7,234] 2°87) 35 794 \1ro] 9:1 | 8,443] 1°37) 73 | 1,014] 0-40} 249 
Insular _s 797 | 2:45) 4d 48 | 6:0] 16°6 457] 1°40) 71 59 | 0°18} 552 


4th Quarter— 
SCOTLAND ........ 30,912} 3°27| 31 | 2,602 | 8:4] 11°8 [19,522] 2°06) 48 | 7,419] 0°78} 127 


SS ee ee ee ee eee eee a, eae 








Principal towns |10,652 | 3°49| 28 905 | 8:5] 11°7 | 7,619] 2°50) 40 | 2,755 | o'go} 111 
Large ,, | 5,642/3°64) 27 | 328 | 6:8] 17-2 | 3,495] 2-25) 44 | 1,108|0'72| 139 


Small e 6,561 | 3°25} 31 524 | 8:0] 12°5 | 3,877] 1°92] 52 | 1,523] 0°75] 133 
_ Mainland rural | 7,186 | 2°85} 35 811 j11°3] 8°83 | 4,029] 1°60) 62 | 1,835] 0°72) 138 
Insular __sée» 871| 2°68) 37 34 | 3°9| 25°9 502] 1°54) 65 198 | 0°61} 164 





Population of Scotland. 





































Population. Scotland. li Large Towns. | Small Towns. Mualiad haar 
By Census of 1881. ........ 3573573 | 1,208,139 | 70,660 | 816,184 | 1,015,202 | 130,388 
Estimated to the middle 


Salad } 3,785,400 | 1,219,586 | £90,845 | 828,717 | 1,016,065 | 180,187 
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III.—Bastardy Table:—Proportion of ILLEGITIMATE in every Hundred 
Birtus in the Divisions and Counties of ScoTLann, during each 
quarter of the Year ending 31st December, 1882; with the Corresponding 
Figures for 1881 added for Comparison. 





Per Cent. for the Quarters ending | Per Cent. for the Quarters ending 
1882. 1881. 
Divisions and Counties. 





81st 


30th 30th 81st 31st 30th 80th 31st 
March. 


June. | Sept. Dec. | March. | June. | Sept. Dec. 





SCOTLAND... 897 A 7D ok Bris oT PSH] Bsn | 77S aS es ee 
Divisions— 
Northern. ............00+- 9° || §B°2 1 47:9 70 too A 6°6 ol os Ges 
North-Western........ 6°0. |. 6:9..4.. 9648 Uda 626.68 2770.5)2.675 Seeger es 
North-Eastern ........ rest [13°21 t4°9 1124°0 Yrao |1P8lia6 lias 
East Midland ........ g’7o |: Sl 8°8 sl RP Re BSS oe be RS: 
West Midland ........ 293) 16° 2) aay EG 8 om ome oe Oe teak eee 
South-Western........ wey 6°4 6°97 6'8 6°8 6°5 a°T Tok 
South-Eastern ........ a8 1 76 a a Boe Chey ee dee onml aeere 
DOULHOTIP pecocsesogsee.-: 14°6 | 11°9 |) e507 1071 1450 V8 oe ee 
Counties— 
DOE cpesseeeessee> 46. 1622 a oe 6 Ail aks 4°9 | 4°9 4°8 
COV aie noessts +) 10°6, 5/5°2 5) FO°G 4) Ge Tl 56 DO ileal 
Caithness..............-. roy, [11:4 | -F2°6 | 602 147 |. O°F ale o-r 1100 
Sutherland ............ 10°6 7°8 3°9 7:3 118 shy 7°9 58 
Rossand Cromarty| s°o- |: 5°6 | 4°9 |: 46 | ge2 | 4°7 | 3°3 | 4:8 
Inverness ............ 6°9 (1 757 W982 26-6 oss ASO esr ge 
ONGIT) Meee sereetn ages: 3°6 68. 350) 1671 a6 an 156 7°3 
GLP URL se secesssstetynes re°r PUNT 1 49-9, 2:0 Mh 1833 1 Oe ae a 
ASTM istrey-wedese. 1971 {1401 "| 84°87 8 Bacto 4 eae ator 
Aberdeen............0+ ret (13°88) 14°90 (13:4 13%] Lhe 348 eae 
Kincardine ............ 10°6 [:10°2 | Jo's Pll 4 1454 to as ge 
COTIAR Peter nhiees:: 10° 9°4 9°9 | 10°6 9°8 |10°6 |.10°9 8°3 
Perth Wee. eee. Bro ero Goat O80) oF ikeen eas 9 1 COs reer 
LEWD Co PoP Cann VO 73 6°3 6°8 6°9 6°8 6°9 6°8 671 
Kinross Men scambessst 4°5 6°9 9°5 5°0 $33 sat SS A) 2 26 9°8 
Clackmannan ........ Hea M12 5°9 3°7 S32. Papel B'S 7°6 
Stirling 1 Wee Bor at A Sr 7 es 08) oe on 
Dumbarton ............ 6°5 5°8 spe 8°1 4°0 4°2 6°97 5°8 
Aryl! t..eiiapan: 66 8) 27°91 18°C Ta eget 0 ge renee 
Biite tig. Asks weke yy | 43 | 58 | 66 [isto | 59 | 56 | 6:0 
Hvovtrew js.toseae: 6°2, 5°9 5°9 Dd oa ay 6:0 6°2 5°8 
BA pee A Le © Or Or by Sey 28" 5 C6 ee POPE 1 Fa lees 
Daviark? iscsiaren 6°9 6°3 6°5 7EW a°T 64 7°2, 5) 
Linlithgow ............ wig at o-6. 1 6'9 11 66:8 aaa a ie Ones 
Edinburgh ............ ary y38, 6°8 79 4°3 8:0 wey 7°6 
Haddington _........ a0 D'S 729 8°4: g°3 o°9 7°9 6°6 
Berwick gcc a's, iS jaro | 94 143771 07'S | 10 oe 
Peebles  ..........000 13°0 6°9 5°9 8°4 | 11°6 9°3 5'O 6°6 
OUT © ocr es me oto eed) 10°31 ae 2 73 
Roxburgh. cee TO-808) 91 4 40°6 «i 10°2 | tea 82 oe ee 
Dumfries ..........00006. 15°6) 1125 Vi 16t1 17-9 | v6e 4 14a ae ed 
Kirkcudbright 14°9 |10°8. | 16°: #18°8) | 14°9 | 11-1 1h 13°8 8°5 
Wigtown ......se T7°8, 1557 7-2 97°8 1 13°7, | 16°83 9) 20:2 Sag ee 
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IV.—Divisional Table :—Marrtiacss, Birtus,and Dratus Registered in 
the Year ended 31st December, 1882. 


(Compiled from the Registrar-General’s Quarterly Returns.) 





1 2 3 4: 5 6 
DIVISIONS. AREA POPULATION, 
(Scotland) in 1881. Marriages.| Births. Deaths. 
Statute Acres. 
(Persons.) 
No. No. No. No. 
SCOTLAND .........6 Totals| 19,639,377 | 35735:573 | 26,574 | 126,182 | 72,966 
BEPNOPEHOTN. ...c000he.0000. 2,261,622 123,984 574 3,027 1,913 
11. North-Western........ 4,739,876 165,856 460 4,303 2,632 
11. North-Eastern ........ 24.29,594 418,250 2,609 | 138,701 6,954 
Iv. East Midland ........ 2,790,492 602,421 33929 | 18,367 | 11,029 
v. West Midland ........ 2,693,176 283,460 1,743 8,979 S255 
vi. South-Western... 1,462,397 | 2,385,447 | 11,800: | 58,525 | 31,244 
vit. South-EKastern ........ 1,192,524 | 546,658 | 4,002 | 18,078 | 10,207 
Bett, Southern. .:......00...++. 2,069,696 209,497 1,187 6,202 3,702 





No. III—GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 


SumMARY of Marriaaes, 7m the Year ended 30th. September, 1882; and 
of Brrtus and Duatus, in the Year ended 31st December, 1882. 


(Compiled from the Quarterly Returns:of the respective Registrars-General.) 























[000’s omitted.] 
Per Per Per 
1,000 of 0) 
CounrTnRIES. Area Popu- | Marriages.| ” *"1 Births. an Deaths. seh 
Statute 1881 bas ane be: 
Acres. |(Persons. lation. lation. lation. 
Gcland a No. No. Ratio. No. Ratio. No. Ratio. 
| he \ 37,319, | 25,968, | 203,750 | 7*7 | 888,940! 34:2 |516,783 | 19°9 
Scotland ................ 19,639,| 3,734,] 26,625 | 7-1 | 126,182) 33°7 | 72,966 | 19°5 
EOIAMC, 5 e.ccsccsesies 20,323,| 5,160,] 22,225 | 4°3 122,715} 23°7 | 88,737 | 17°1 
et Bettany 81, | 34,862,] 242,600 | 6-9 11,137,837] 32°5 |678,486 | 19° 
AND IRELAND 77,201, ) ’ ’ 9 P) ’ 325 ’ 19°4 


* By preliminary Report of Census of 1881, and therefore subject to revision. 
__ Note—The numbers against Ireland represent the marriages, births, and deaths 
that the local registrars have succeeded in recording; but how far the registration 
approximates to absolute completeness, does not at present appear to be known. It 
will be seen that the Irish ratios of marriages, births, and deaths are much under those 
of England and Scotland.—Ep. 8. J. 
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Trade of United Kingdom, for the Years 1881-77.—Declared Value of the Total | 


Exports of Foreign and Colonial Produce and Manufactures to each Foreign 
Country and British Possession. : 








(00? itted. 
Merchandise Exported [000’s omitted.] 


to the following Foreign Countries, &c. 






1881. 1880. 1879. | 1878. | 187% 





£ £ £ £ £ : 
5,218; + 5,416, |}. 4,742, | 4,799,| 4,587) ee 





I.—ForEIGgn CouUNTRIES. 
Northern Kurope; viz., Russia, Sweden, 
Norway, Denmark, & Iceland, & Heligoland 
Central Europe; viz., Germany, Holland 
MAO TID 2 Fees shi sre sp sacokeopeereosausels Rae e 


Western Europe; viz., France, San, 


24,702, | 25,732, | 23,913,. | 20,715, | 22,182, 


(with Azores, Madeira, &c.), and Spain, 

(with Gibraltar and Canaries) 
Southern Europe; viz., Italy, Austrian 

Empire, Greece, Ionian Islands, and Malte y 
Levant; viz., Turkey, Roumania,* Syria 

and Palestine, and Egypt } 
Northern Africa: viz., Tripoli, Tunis, 

Algeria, and Morocco vveseses.ss . Ae Bene cen i 56 ae be sh 7a) 


IV ESCOPA EPICS, Won ciadersbesst fetiiessscsbossecont bese ste: 186, 219, 224} 257, 299, 
Eastern Africa; with African Ports mf 


15,102, | 13,895, | 13,061, | 12,973, | 12,789, 


Secor eeesecerecovnce 


1,426, | 1,418, ]° 1,616, | 1,766)" 17 fae 
“86, | 675,| 662, |. 787) |. aae 


See eeeoeeererseeeererereoece 


Red Sea, Aden, Arabia, Persia, Bourbon, 
and Kooria Mooria Islands ...........c:ccccceeees 


Indian Seas, Siam, Sumatra, Java, Philip- BE 
pines ; other Islands iu tele vee ere 851, 295 328, 307, 


SUI CA NUSIUIVCS 51s 5.200nd:sbessaeascesurtsseuucceettronessace = a —_— 
China, including Hong Kong and Japan ... resell Gar He rr0z03 382, 344, 











United States of AMeYiCa, ...........cecceeeeeee: 6,987, | 7,098, | 5,197, | 2,980, | 3,500 

Mexico and Central America .........:::cccseeerseeeees 104, 80, 98, 121, 1193 

Foreign West Indies and Hayti .......0...cccee 15, 15, 686, 689, 497, 
South America (Northern), New Granada, 

enezuela and Ecuador } 63, BBs 37 0 is 

(Pacific), Peru, Bolivia 

‘i Chili, ‘and Patagonia he Set fea we ove 20 
(Atlantic), Brazil, Uruguay, 

. and. Argentine Confed. } 355 ry Ate fe ee 

Other countries (unenumerated) .........:.scseeenees 121, 159, 108, 109, 150, 

Total—Foreign Countries... 56,208, | 57,512, | 52,172, | 47,329,| 47,997, 

II.—BritisH Possessions : 
British India, Ceylon, and Singapore ...........0+. 2,031, | 1,627, | 1,540, | 1,536,| 1,475 


toria, So. Aus., W. Aus., Tasm., and N. 
Poedlandl W022); dc. tices bee dies he Ser: 
British ‘N orth: America as. .issicvs vive docochoonvoncsseseers 
»  W.Indies with Btsh.Guiana & Honduras 


Austral. Cols.—New South Wales and Vic- 
2,604, | 1,817, 1,689, | 1,952,|} 2,218, 


897, 807, 6474, 597, 642, 
34.2, 407, 291, 306, 328, 


Cape and Natal is doc sce ee ticrcnctny My csccoe ete. 619, 576, B14, 546, 387, 
Brt. W. Co. of Af., Ascension and St. Helena... 69, 101, 102, Oy 82, 
PVE SEUEYTULUG Boas. va asus coi eecsasuattteneecom aks tes tn aik syed 0 43) 28, Ae 22, 106, 
Giranrie! Tala. . 1a: dase surkoscesaacestesnsaanhae Put mscst ates 204, 232, 214, 198, 184, 
ObbEr POSSESSLONG, ...0-922-0:ccsnosasesecenswenrnpeyry serve Ee 46, 247, 27, 50, 34, 


Total—British Possessions ....s.000 6,855, | 5,842, | 5,080, | 5,806, «5,456, 








General Total ................ £} 63,060, | 63,354, | 57,272, | 52,635, | 53,453, 


* Wallachia and Moldavia to 1878, and Roumania in 1879. 

























q ~ 1883.] Inworts, Heports, Shipping, Bullion. lee 


, of United Kingdom, 1882-81-80.— Distribution of Exports* from United Kingdom, 
cording to their Declared Real Value; and the Declared Real Value (Eu-duty) of 
nports at Port of Entry, and therefore including Freight and Importer’s Profit. 


in 


ee [000’s omitted.) 
Merchandise (excluding Gold and Silver) 





















































Imported from, and Exported to, 1882. 1881. 1880. 
the following Foreign Countries, &c. Thee pees ere pad ooeonone in Peer routed 
Ope ue from to from to 
_ J.—ForeEten Counrrizs: £ £ £ £ Be £ 
rthern Europe; viz., Russia, Sweden, || 29 56;. | 11 Bee | 
way, Denmark &Iceland,&Heligoland J bane NE, 2289, | 27,700,| 11,566,) 32,289, | 13,044, 
al Europe; viz.,Germany, Holland, || ¢ 36.136 
Belgium | 2 Bere iis 59474 136, | 57,916,| 83.275, 61,513, | 31,841, 
ern Europe; viz., France, Portugal 
h Azores, Madeira, &c.), and Spain 54,771, | 24,030, | 53,963,) 23,812,] 57,032, | 21,936, 
Gibraltar and Canaries) _................ 
ern Europe; viz., Italy, Austrian 6 10.22 
mpire, Greece, Roumania, and Malta... ! ao 5226, | 9,860, 10,887,1 7,963, | 8,791, 
ant: viz., ‘Turkey, Asiatic and , 8.880 
0 opean (including Cyprus), and Egypt eae 880, | 13,299,| 10,059,) 12,927, | 9,827 
ern Africa; viz., Tripoli, Tunis, 6 14 
mia ANG MOrOCCO ocesseessscsessscorseesesseene eee 714, | 14527, 646,) 1,589, 607, 
MT oo. on coc sccsescsecvsoscesesossenvasposcese>: Pei tah Leeds taba) 1, Lot Soo. 991, 
fern Africa; with African Ports on 
Red Sea, Aden, Arabia, Persia, Bourbon, 821, 596, 428, 605, 714, 629, 
Kooria Mooria Islands................:0006 








dian Seas, Siam, Sumatra, Java, Philip- ] 

8; other 50 AR An RS oe Cas pee: 59057; 
TM caps ose scecasesoaqreens eves ceenpeinn ns. 114, "101; Aes 
and Japan, including Hong Kong | 12,110, 9,761, | 12,426, 
estates Of AMETICA. .........cieis 87,856, | 80,999, }102,880, 


ang Central America. ............s..-.00.ccss 2,131, 2,600, 1,912, 
reign West Indies, Hayti, &c.  ..........eseee 2,091, | 38,070, {787, 


th America (Northern) ,NewGranada, 
r : Venezuela, and Ecuador 1,607, | 1,718, 1,891, 
(Pacific), Peru, Bolivia . 
i Chili, aud Patagonia ms 6,494, 4,075, 5222, 
(Atlantic) Brazil, Uruguay 
and Argentine Republic 8544, | 12,484, 75348, 


3,268, 
130, 
12,421, 
29,788, 
2,543, 
3,140, 


4,384, 3,075, 
23, 84, 
13,585, | 12,188, 
106,947, | 30,877, 
1,942, 1,881, 
2,129, 2,637, 
1,921) 1,685, ) “T8253 


3,426) 6,409, | 2,318, 





11,391,| 6,869, | 10,497, 





























e Fisheries; Grnlnd., Davis’ Straits, 
jouthn. Whale Fishery, Falkland Islands, 214, 85, 165, 24. 216, 25, 
nd French Possessions in North America i Me 
ues  Total—Foreign Countries... 314,523, |161,656, 1305,308,|160,022.)320,211, |153,018, 
| ig II.—Britisu Possessions : | oh i 
‘ish India, Ceylon, and Singapore ............ 46,944, | 32,027, | 38,603,| 32,632] 37,3471, | 88,722, 
ral. Cols.—N. So. W., Victoria & Queensld.| 16,710, | 17,309, | 17,860,| 14,806] 15,934, | 11,149, 
So. Aus., W. Aus., Tasm. 
9 ’ d b) 
i Be Veuland)aoWiis Islands } Pato TE OATS 1971391 6,880.) 9,735 ba beae. 
sh North America ....... Ne he, ep AON 10,307, | 9,708, 4 11,226,| 8,406.) 13,214, | 7,698, 
W. Indieswith Btsh.Guiana&Honduras| 6,780, | 3,328, | 5,907, 2,728] 6,750, | 38,042, 
NMED cass ace este spy pean de dasg eens? OEE 6,263, | 7,525, 5,406, €07LA! 5,643; | 6,629, 
‘Ww. Co. of Af., Ascension and St. Helena 626, 817, 520. 663 804, 819, 
eke cls davaves ns cideses Seessteeess 449, 495, 450, 443 288, 358, 
ago Frakes scot yenvstecasesessvanne 847, 570, VAGWE 643 817, 585, 
Total—British Possessions............ 975375, | 79821, | 89,859,] 73,917-| 90,560, | 69,783, 
General Total ............ £/411,898, '241,477; 1395,167,1233,939 1410,771, |222,810, 


* 7.e., British and Irish produce and manufactures. 
VOM kV Eo PART L, N 
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IMPORTS.—(United Kingdom.)—For the Years 1882-81-80-79-78.——Declared 
Real Value (EHxu-duty), at Port of Entry (and therefore including Freight and 
Importer’s oft), of Articles of Foreign and Colonial Merchandise Imported 
unto the United Kingdom. 

(000’s omitted,] 





Forr¥1GN AnticLrs IMPORTED. 1882. 1881. 1880. 1879, 1878. 
38 (J ee x £ £ 

Raw Mattis.—TZesrtile,&c. Cotton, Raw ...| 46,193, | 43,502, | 42,765, | 36,279, | 33,524, 
Woolas. deat Ge 27,207, | 27,499, | 28,356, | 24,930, | 24,589, 

Bilk* yet oe. 14,905, | 15,066, | 17,461, | 16,825, | 16,867, 

Plax. bacaeee. 3,608, 3,398, | 4,070, 3,581, 3,483, 

Hemp and Jute 6,501, | 6,159, | 5,894, | 4,943, | 5,156, 

Wn LAO" Bere asses 08 2,610, | 2,346, | 1,698, 1,901, | 1,583, 














101,024, | 97,979, |100,244, | 88,459, | 85,202, 

















oe Various. Hides vices. 3,741, | 6.355, | 6,911, | 5,109, | 6,266, 
CLM aes, BR BNA 2,900, | 3,359, | 3,418, | 3,477, | 3,184, 

Metals .)...ssts.a- 14,392, | 12,448, | 15,794, | 10,619, | 10,632, 

allow obs) csscc 2,256, | .2,102,) 2,310, | 2,100, Seba 

Timber 5...c:se00--- 17,168, | 14,957, | 16,583, | 10,726, | 13,915, 

40,457, | 39,221, | 46,016, | 32,031, | 35,808, 

5 i. Agreltl, Guano vices 390, 489, 805, 704, | 1,805, 
Seeds. -.4:..asa.dhe 8,608, | 7,563, | 7,597, | 7,098, | 8,690, 


— wei | | | 


8,998, 8,052, 8,402, 7,802, } 10,495, 


TROPICAL, &c., PRODUCE. Tea ..... ee 11,363, | 11,345, | 11,752, | 11,8785) 13,0976 


Coffee and Chich.| 5,288, | 5,267, | 7,062,| 7,324, | 6,093, 
Sugar & Molasses] 24,976, | 24,404, | 22,970, | 22,351, | 21,107, 














Tobacco .sesievis. 2,669, |. 2,623,.] 2,901, |° L975, 7 Silas 

A RREG S ey et: 3,297, | 98,666, ] 3,750, | 3,481, | 3,192, 

PUES i. casiavtovint 4,055, | 4,125, | 3,288 | 3,794, | 3,509, 

Wines Oa 5,463, | 5,660, | 6,483, | 5,380, | 6,003, 

Bpiiits ae ec. 1,875, | -'1,676,'| 15,979, | 2,895, | 2,20R% 

58,880, | 58,766, | 60,185, | 58,573, | 58,928, 

BOOD pestsisssssissscageesess + Grain and Meal.| 63,196 | 60,557, | 62,369, | 60,596, | 58,378, 
Provisions ........ 36,808, | 41,296, | 43,438, | 35,901, | 35,951, 


——n—__ | -- rns > | | 


100,004, |101,853, \105,807, | 96497; | 94,324, 








Remainder of Enumerated Articles ....| 57,766, | 47,694, | 48,582, | 41,955, | 43,253, 


Toran ENUMERATED IMPORTS ..../367,129, |353,556, |368,240, |325,317, 328,010, 
Add for UnenumERatep Imports (say) | 44,872, | 42,100, | 41,750, | 36,810, | 38,050, 


| UO | | 


DOWAT IMPORTS “perivetetencsadeesctieceeses 412,001, |395,656, |409,990, |362,127, |366,060, 





* “Silk,” inclusive of manufactured silk, ‘“‘ not made up.” 
enn SSS Ws 


ie. 9 


1883. ] 


Imports, Hxports, Shipping, Bullion. 


EY 


EXPORTS.—(United Kingdom.)—For the Years 1882-81-80-79-78.— Declared 
Real Value, at Port of Shipment, of Articles of British and Irisn Produce 
and Manufactures Exported from the United Kingdom. 


{000’s omitted.] 





1878. 


-_—————————_—SS | | | 


























52,903, 
13,006, 
16,723, 
3,910, 
1,921, 
564, 
5,526, 
1,213, 


95,766, 
3,155, 


3,966, 


7,121, 





3,290, 
7,490, 
18,394, 
3,522, 
1,057, 
7,321, 


41,074, 





2,450, 


1,762, 
243, 
66, 
170, 
503, 
390, 


eee SS Oe 


British Propuce, &c., EXPORTED. 1882. 
£ 
Manrrs,—Teztile. Cotton Manufactures ..| 62,945, 
OE aap See eee 12,867, 
Woollen Manufactures} 18 5789, 
se. BUTE ecg ay.-cc55 35399, 
Silk Manufactures........ 2,692, 
eX OUT Mest erat. fi-g 828, 
Linen Manufactures ....| 5,967, 
Sho pk ELE cakes dy <0 55 1,038, 
108,525, 
» Sewed. Apparel ......:.:...c. 4,170, 
Haberdy, and Mllnry. | 4,258, 
8,428, 
* Metats, &e. ........ Hardware ...sssscpisj.000000 4,114, 
Machinery 45%,0% Caius 11,963, 
YOK as Ba aacs cckadeean cattails. ck 31,579, 
Copper and Brass........ 25 7S25 
Lead dnd Tin .....,;...... IyhGS, 
Coals and Culm ........ 9,561, 
62,155, 
Ceramic Manufcts. arthenwareand Glass| 3,283, 
Indigenous Mnfrs. Beer and Ale................ 1072; 
Ber and Products. Britter  ..........:sscseseses pvep 
MO OORGO oes ohex.cacgcessoct-cac} 65, 
PGOCUOS cectseoindethaveys 55 
COED Higa lesen eal Sa aM 570, 
PP DIVIUS v5 cs scpteot esse ents ast 756, 
SLOG TE Tara aie PO a a —_— 
3,618, 
Various Manuféts. Books, Printed ............ 427%; 
POP MIUUNE soso. tor ciaeeieses — 
Leather Manufactures | 2,833, 
SLD Ge ee es eee 458, 
Plate and Watches .... 3525 
POURLICNTORY scsc0..-senfoesese) 882, 
5,698, 
Remainder of Enumerated Articles ........ 25,844, 
Unenumerated Articles............c:ccsscessseeeeeees 23,926, 
TOTAL: DEPORTE j..06..0802ssceroees 243,497; 








1881. 1880. 1879. 
£ £ & 
65,923, | 63,657, | 51,843, 
13,167, | 11,906, | 12,103, 
18,122, | 17,270, | 15,851, 

3,224, | 3,344, | 3,714, 
2,565, | 2,029, | 1,696, 
1,009, 685, 694, 
5,844, | 5,826, | 5,474, 
1,057, 978, 1,075; 
110,911, |105,695, | 92,450, 
3,710, | 3,194, | 3,198, 
4,190, 3,869, | 3,487, 
7,900, | 7,063, | 6,685, 
3,859, 3,012; | 3,019, 
9,944, 9,262, | 7,288, 
27,576, | 28,307, | 19,439, 
3,823, | 3,638, | 3,380, 
1,189, 984, | 1,019, 
8,794, | 8,379, | 7,202, 
55.135, | 54,082, | 41,342, 
3,089, | 2,896, | 2,526, 
1,725, 1,780, 1,759, 
205, 201, 235, 
51, 51, 55, 
138, 143, 136, 
587, 604, 552, 
769, 532, 454, 
475, | 3,261, | 3,191; 
ga (03 971, 953, 
2,461, | 2,096, | 2,058, 
397, 443, 433, 
285, 233, 218, 
796, 723, 664, 
4,040, 4,466, | 4,321, 
25,563, | 24,843, | 22,936, 
22,856, | 20,505, 18,053, 
233,939, |222,811, |191,504, 





192,804, 


SE I SS A A I I 
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SHIPPING.—(United Kingdom.)—<Account of Tonnage of Vessels Entered ana 
Cleared with Cargoes, from and to Various Countries, during the Years ended 


December, 1882-81-80. 


Periodical Returns. 


[ Mar. 





Countries from 
whence Entered and 


: 1882. 
0 é 
yeas ibared. Entered. Cleared. 
ForEign CountTRIES. Tons. Tons. 
tog Northern ports ....| 1,572,277] 1,236,101 
Southern ,, ...... 448,379] 262,090 

Tu GL Rs ao ete Bi aphaet nf 1,357,908} 896,982 
PNG Way Hite leo kesesidietsseseseeas 930,236) 564,359 
UCN 2a en a Ok aero 284,297| 790,623 
ATGETSHELY hey hecgeeO ore gs: ttnacee es: 1,867,051| 2,664,678 
“hCG HIDTDG ikl aca AM MRR sce i 1,447,736] 1,475,274 
1022) Ra GEE Oe eA ee Ps 1,083,521) 1,050,429 
(SOU a APO ae as 2,005,471) 3,818,367 
SN COIL goal at see rename fai Mme 9 ar 2,400,816] 928,619 
BIGEEAIG AL) «di, pissed. nsteceaysreeteo, 235,270] 394,292 
(Woot ge besa Soereaniatamee mol amen te 302,734] 1,396,790 
Austrian territories ............ 59,162 71,982 
CAE GCOO Rai Mic osrde tess scotia etits 95,908} 106,646 
UIC ies PAE ean ARE BL es 346,918 86,903 
Abies 53,2 Mes Me eR ere STO & 206,155} = 261,284 
TUNED ree eosteenribteces thateost yey 249,083} 567,086 
United States of America.....| 4,297,362) 3,434,556 
Mexico, Foreign West 

Indies, and con 196,651] = 523,525 

2% 1/0 9 Te Rea aN a 
Brea ad ek oe EBL ee. ha tests 252,782) 536,331 
| ap RRR) rs ae eer 106,281 68,182 
LSE) EP 7 0 MR Pee es 127,584) 263,002 
COUT Week Sid ip ttyl ot Rene en 167,097 34.129 


779,436] 1,013,996 


Cece eeee eeeeeee cess 


















Total, Foreign Countries |20,815,115)2 2,419,224 
BRITISH POSSESSIONS. 
North American Colonies ....| 1,255,468) 706,480 
East Indies, including ; 
Ceylon, Singapore, and >| 1,400,936) 1,833,289 
MM arritins piece Eee 
Australia and New Zealand| 479,551) 883,952 
W est dudies fgit..c:..2,aeuet: 164,664) 195,291 
Channel Islands.................... 335,892} 239,876 
Other possessions ............... 364,290) 1,420,751 





Total, British Possessions| 4,000,801| 5,279,639 





Totat FoREIGN COUNTRIES 
AND BRITISH POSSESSIONS. 
Twelve Months { 1882........ 24,815,916)2 7,698,863 
ended Bd aoe — se 
December, B04. 2 —_ —- 















































1881. 

Entered. Cleared. 
spony! Tons. ¥ 
1,200,111! 1,067,482 
199,790} 196,252 
1,161,035} 793,600 
862,559} 524,111 
255,018] 753,094 
1,697,706) 2,476,010 
1,355,811) 1,401,750 
957,530} 983,520 
1,966,635] 3,525,879 
1,869,910) 840,146 
209,713) 345,044 
296,496) 1,241,050 
36,451 66,440 
71,761 94,571 
201,366 60,628 
195,560) 245,369 
281,010; 641,123 
5,034,323) 3,796,786 
185,723} 462,111 
251,718] 521,584 
62,367 50,169 
117,921) 302,595 
152,059 235345 
748,246} 919,643 
19,370,819|21,3 32,302 
1,364,928) 769,899 
1,249,255) 1,819,864 
466,165) 749,959 
158,595) 190,183 
301,561) 225,490 
313,385) 1,248,996 
3,853,889) 5,004,391 
23,224,708) 26,3 36,693 








Total British and Foreign. 


















ERS Sy 





1880. 

Entered. Cleared. ri 
ie 
Tons. Tons. % 
1,465,788] 1,211,278 
189,468} 220,892 
1,818,864| 797,262 
854,028) 484,508 — 
287,497) 705,505 — 
1,744,670] 2,583,823 
1,266,361) 1,393,723 I 
931,278] 980,183 
1,988,202] 3,502,433. ¥ 
1,942,041) 790,114 : 
241,170| 357,678 ; 
317,865} 1,152,848 
82,832} 81,285 

57,73] 78,470 

97,976 38,1740 
159,200) 264,458 
317,554, 502,688 
5,266,642) 3 727 ge 

214,274 483,873 
i 

218,493) 470,695 — 
92,639 38,020 
126,574] 210,530 
180,816] 24,570 
702,648} 815,259 
20,014,611|20,915,458 
1,629,414] 900,859 

1,124,239] 1,809,578 
477,909} 600,453 
177,353] 176,503 
292,869} 201,844 | 
276,885 1,080,975 
3,978,666] 4,770,212 © 


23,993,280] 26,685,670 
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GOLD anp SILVER BULLION anv SPECIE. —(United Kingdom.) 
—-Declared Real Value of, ImporTED AND ExportED for the Years 


1882-81-80. 
[000’s omitted.] 























1882. 1881. 1880. 
Countries. l 
Gold. Silver. Gold. Silver. Gold. Silver. 
Imported from— £ £ £ £ & £ 

ATC 2,997, ae 4,470, 59; 3,614, 49, 
S. America, Brazil, 

Masco AV. Indies 739, We 3,630; 846, | 2,158, 853, | 2,619, 
United States ............ 6,100, | 1,922, 23, | 2,598, 55, 1,199, 


fs | J | 


PRINCE a, cvsseescnveldhencensee 1,832, | 2,644, 2,130, | 1,460, 2,118, 2,066, 
Germany, Holland, . 

Bee uasweaes t 1,373, 598, 1,572, 2435 1,030, 428, 
Portugal, Spain, a 
. and Gibraltar 2 126, 63, 10P 33; at 373 
Malta and Egypt........ 309, ‘19, 415, 2% 60, 19, 
China, with Hong 

Kong and Japan : 36 a 13: ae am 
West Coast of Africa eas axe 96, 64, 126, 63, 
All other Countries .... 148, 226, 182, Ane 362, 295, 


Senne NS ee ee eee 


Totals Imported Buti 14,376, 9,244, 9,968, 6,902, 9,459, 6,829, 


Exported to— 





BERELCO Oy. s..cessaseodeiner ses 3,290, 350, 1,089, 704, 602, 1, 7,3), 
Germany, Holland, : 
Belg. & Sweden 958, 335) 641, 965, 424, 77°; 
Portugal, Spain 
aati i 1,047, | 1,204, | 1,063, | 348, | 1,021, 12, 
5,295, | 1,889, | 2,793, | 2,017, 2,047, 955; 
B. India, China, 
Hong Kong and 1,255, | 6,423, 988, | 4,368, 866, 5.4475 
LL See ae ee 
United States ............ 92, 29; 4,081; 31; 5,512, 34, 
South Africa ............ 6, 28, 540, Oh — 85, 
ees, Brazil, 769,| 173, | 1,584, | 306, | 1,749, 224, 


Mexico, W. Indies 
All other Countries...-| 4,606, 423, 2,207, 280, 1,654, 315; 














Totals Exported awe 12,028, 8,965, 15,499, 7,004, 11,829, 7,061, 


ef EL i 


Excess of imports ....| 2,353, 279, — = = a 
i exports...) — ee 5636, 102, 2,370, 232, 





. 
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BRITISH CORN.—Gazette Average Prices (ENGLAND AND WALES) 
Weekly for 1882. 





[This Table is communicated by the Commercial Department, Board of Trade. } 
































a " 
hago pial ines aa pad Deane aceiee } 
Saturday. Wheat. | Barley. Oats. Saturday. Wheat. | Barley. Oats. 
1882. Sei eS Oar Cas ae 1882. $b -G.hine,. aaaeee 
|i y ay A eo a4 94.31 100 Hor sili Saly eee: 46°31 | 25 10 423751 a 
era, b aetate 45 Bese OR, Omhro 2r eka AY 927 VA 24g 
RMR. Redecees AG BE NNOO Tame? © Fl Te al be ee 48005 4)-26 Gh 25 aes 
ee ee PAS EP PE OS Re ay i Be eee ire 49° 2.) 2758-2486 
Sg OR he 50; -—h 27 2 1 eae . 
Heb, A Bass. 46 1|33 21] 20 9 
ON etd Pare 46 5 |82 5|20 8 Ag: arate: 5iy2 3a 0e Dez eee 
orale Oi..3 46 = |.81 104} 21 11 fc.» 28 504 O20 id cee 
95 Let 45 7|81 4/20 7] » AD aes 50.15: 426 21 seas 
BS ReOLy ees. 47 10 | 80 4] 24 9 
March 4. ........ 449590.) SO 78.6215, 8 
Chee Pe pee Pgs NODt oases Az 37°36 2") 320eo 
st dS Booesese Ad eeg | -B0 0 bmi) Olas Te RNs 45 599 082 Deel eae 
seen {Sut eee 80 er Tae? ee 44 5.1 86 Dien 
gg ens cident 42° 11086 iia 
Perit vg Rey fee p. e0 suas 40 4] 38410] 20 2 
sR hnatos A5eese| OO )— 4 21 3 rho. 7 een 39 6 | 84 4] 19 10 
pL Been AG eel 28 7 het 7 Nala eae. 39 2184 -—|19 1 
Ape esmoe AOR Mea 191 22.03 Pe a bee 39 7 | 34 I9 9 
hao bce ROetaa (OO 375) 22. 8 | e128 ayes 40 3 | 84 19 10 
May 6......... Agee | 20) 1D a 22) 8 NOY alas 4911 | 3432 igeile 
ere See Periicote a1 6) ke ca wena Pasadena)» 
eo te 1h ay ee 5, LS amen: 40 8 | 834 4] 20 6 
5 or hiatie Gotu Pies + '(:% 2D. cist 40 11 | 84 4] 20 4 
Dec. 287. 41 5 | 384 6] 20 7 
June 38 ........ Ag Oe COME M28 BN yy cy | Dulrercaete 41 8 | 84 5] 20 9g 
peel NED Pek bee AY ED Mae En | boy yr L Bibsoepacas 41 6) 33 8 \o3056 
ages a eae O70 BwecOlVOR623. Bil, 23 Rams 41. 6: ).8855194 ome 
ba Coa ate uOPriad eer Pomme oy). 6 80 4 caus 40,11 apes i20we 











a 
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BRITISH CORN.—G@azette Average Prices (ENGLAND AND WALES), 
Summary of, for 1882, with those for 1881, added for Comparison. 


[This Table is communicated by the Commercial Department, Board of Trade.] 

















Per Imperial Quarter, 1882. Per Imperial Quarter, 1881. 
Average for 
Wheat. Barley. Oats. Wheat. Barley. Oats. 
8 d.|' s Gis d.| s 1 Sark dae Sommer 
MMATEAEY ise; cvesasrecoovsvae soe AG BOS aes 2Oy OS 142 Ba 1 Oat 
BEGIOROREY .nceisioseb+.sesse- AG LUE S22 hejom Tr itary Bln Seon 
PEO D so scodasheastedesieres. AATIL7 Bo to. bealay 02 bed 7 SL LO ae as 
First quarter ASS tdi BO Oo Tago a.tsau Ll 7oe 8 
BUTE so chee sovesaeessassaeones Ae Lint cena bale ol igde, 0 OL pli p22. car 
RE IPG ee.n<ssoecsvascnsveonce> Fy (wom a Shin Bre al age eae ia Da ied a ats A am ey Sie Ko, 
ETE EE wpnodscntéeneocsvoise Ree soleey aries es gee Oe BOB Maat ® ig 














1 eS Se Role TS ined) Lead 00, | AO Uh AT ae Dob aa 7 
OER cs acssncs sasootdeo~« ROD bee eS ir 2a AB 6) 298 Bl aa. 
September.............0000+ Agr 11 es6 Seat ar ieee 341 34, ON) 235d 


Third quarter...) 47 (3 | 80 6) 23 47148 10/30 4/23 7 

















RICLODAY jteccccxsenstsessesssess S004 7 cee 629, a7 daz, | oo |. L230) re 
PEEIOEAMOD cscsacersiorsetossns 4o 10|34 3) 20, 4] 45 11 | 84 5]20 4 
BICCOMIDEL ti ecicveservessesees HI 7) 201 oo \kO. 20, 10/1t44 897. |. 82... WL Ome 

Fourth quarter...) 40 8 | 84 -|20 4]45 10] 83 10|20 2 








THE YEAR ......... Se Ineo Boies ero |i 45 44 | Sl: P10 nate 
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REVENUE of THE Unirep Kinepom. 


Periodical Returns. 


{ Mar. 


Net Produce in Quarters and Years ended 31st Dxc., 1882-81-80-79. 


[000’s omitted.] 





























QUARTERS, 1882. 1881. 1882. Corresponding Quarters. 
ended 31st Dec. Less. More. 1880. 1879. 
£ Pa £ £ £ £ 

COUSLOUNG | tc, .scsctoonen ee 5,340, 5.230, — 10, 5,376, | 5,356, 
PEGRGIBO: pacahecssiseesssesast 2 8,155, | 8,212, 57, — 6,700, | 6,460, 
RS GBMV OS | Posaniesdsarsanprbrs 2,850, | 2,961, Len, _ 3,105, | 2,725, 
EP ARORL cccbtn; cc vst-enssg see? 30, 30, — — 35, 26, 
Post Oiies ..n2.5i,...00 1,830, 1,740, — 90, 1,677, 10.15608) 
Telegraph Service .... 430, 400, — 30, 395, 365, 
18,635, | 18,573, 168, 230, 17,288, | 16,562, 

Property Tax ............ 815, 618, — 197, 660, 486, 
19,450, |. 19,191, 168, 427, 17,948, | 17,048, 

rown Lands ............ 130, 130, — — 135, 135, 
Interest on Advances 385, 390, Bis — 404, 326, 
Miscellaneous............ 1,033, 1,209, 176, — 1,053, | 1,108, 
Wotals -.+ 20,998, | 20,920, wad 427; 19,540, | 18,617, 

Net lncr. £78, 

YEARS, 1882 1881 1882. Corresponding Years. 

ended 8lst Dec. Less. More. 1880. 1879. 

£ £ £ £ £ £ 

OUSLONIS shot, settee: 19,458, | 19,294, —- 164, | 19,268, | 19,750, 
PU CIGO secon ene pen 2410850127525; 144, — 25,770, | 26,277, 
Stampers iic.cese.-dseenes 11,570, |) 11,369, — 201, | 11,965, | 11,019, 
MP axes us totems a 2,790,.1, «25745, — ARs 2,719, | 2,644, 
Post Office veessssseeen 7,160, | 6,875, || — 285, | 6,570, | 6,319, 
Telegraph Service ....| 1,690, 1,630, _ 60, 1,570; | 133875; 
69,776, | 69,165, | 144, | 728, | 67,862, | 67,384, 

Property Tax. ..cs:.c0+s 9,882, | 11,068, 1,186 — 9,495, 9,485, 
79,658, | 80,233, || 1,830 955, 77,357 | 76,869, 

Crown Lands ............ 380, B70), — 10, 390, 399, 
Interest on Advances} 1,201, 13222, 31, — 1,337, 4° 1,127; 
Miscellaneous............. 5,106, | 4,847, a 259; 4,206, 4,272, 
Totals 3 86,345, | 86,682, || 1,861 | 1,024, | 83,290, | 82,667, 

Leah 


|e a EE EE SRR SE IL SE SE ST 





Nev Drcr. £337, 
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LONDON CLEARING; CIRCULATION, PRIVATE AND PROVINCIAL. 


e London Clearing, and the Average Amount of Promissory Notes in Circulation in 
Enetanp and WaAuzEs on Saturday in each Week during the Year 1882; and in 


[0,000’s omitted.] 











ENGLAND AND WALES. e ScoTLAND. IRELAND, 
1 oF i, 3 rier 

London: | Private 4 oint A Average 
Cleared in Stock | ToTAt. | , 5 ToraL.| £5 TOTAL. 
BE iaweck es Banks. for Four : Under aha Under | °° ** 

on the (Fixed | (Fixed | (Fixed Weeks aa £5. (Fixed a £5, (Fixed 
preceding | Issues, | Issues, | Issues, ending |“pwards Issues, Jupwards Issues, 
Wednesday. | 3,55). | 2,40). | 5,95). 8 2,68). 6,35). 





£ £ £ £ 1882. £ £ £ £ £ £ 


159,72 1,70 1,68 3,39 
119,39 1,72 1,71 3,43 | Jan. 14...1 1,78 3,80 5,59 8,91 8,29 4,20 
150,44 171 1,70 3,41 
99,64 1,70 1,67 3,36 
164,31 1,69 1,66 3,35 
104,40. 1,65 1,65 3,30 | Feb. 11...| 1,67 3,58 5,26 3,93 3,20 7,13 
153,35 1,61 1,65 3,27 
111,57 1,59 1,64 3,23 


136,09 | 1,60 1,65 3,26 


ITI,92 1,60 1,65 3,26 | Mar. 11...) 1,59 8,54 5,12 3,84 3,05 6,89 
96,31 1,60 1,66 3,26 
136,59 1,63 1,69 a8 
1,69 1,76 3,45 
1,75 1,82 3,58 | April 8...| 1,59 3,57 5,16 8,95 3,00 6,96 
1,76 1,83 | 3,59 
1,75 1,81 3,56 
1,74 1,81 3555 
1,76 1,84 3359 May 62.) 1571 3,69 5,41 4,15 3,03 7,18 
1,75 1,83 3,57 
1,74 1,81 3555 
1,70 L77 3:47 
- 1,68 173 CoAT UNC Moses 4G, 4,12 || 6,29 4,12 2,987e fo 7510 
1,66 1,71 3,36 
1,64 1,68 3,32 
1,63 1,67 3,30 
1,63 1,67 3,30 | July 1...) 1,89 3,88 5,78 4,038 2,87 6,91 
1,69 1,69 3,38 
1,68 1,67 3,34 
1,65 1,65 3,30 
1,63 1,63 3,26 ee 20a 1.77 3,83 5,60 4,00 2,80 6,89 
1,64 1,64 3,28 
1,63 1,64 3,28 
1,61 1,62 3,24 : 
1,59 1,60 3,19 | Aug. 26...| 1,72 3,77 5,49 4,02 2,83 6,85 
1,60 1,62 3,22 
1,61 1,64 125 
1,63 1,65 3,28 
1,67 1,67 3,34 | Sept. 23...) 1,76 3,87 8,62 4,18 2,98 7,11 
1,73 1,73 3,46 
1,83 1,81 3,64 
1,87 1,83 3,470 
1,85 1,82 2.07 |) Octs 2leel) 1,8 3,99 5,82 4,62 3,32 4,904 
1,85 1,81 3,67 
1,83 1,82 3,65 
1,82 1,81 2,63 
1,79 1,78 3,57 | Nov. 18...} 2,10 4,26 6,36 4,90 3,38 8,48 
Lie 1,78 3,56 
175 1,75 3,50 
1,72 1,71 3,44 
“4 L710 1,67 2,38 | Dec. 16...) 2,09 4,28 6,37 4,77 3,56 8,33 
a 139,32 1,70 1,68 3,28 
1,67 3,37 


» OU cases 93,52, 1,70 
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| 
BANK OF ENGLAND. 
Pursuant to the Act 7th and 8th Victoria, cap. 32 (1844) 
[0,000’s omitted.] | 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 | 
IssuE DEPARTMENT. COLLATERAL COLUMNS. 
Liabilities. Assets. Notes se 
aa in Hands of Minos Rates 
a Government Other Sold ae Et ~ mie the 
4 (Wednesdays.) 1 a ! a 
Notes Issued: Debt. Securities. ss (Col. 1 minus Bank of England. 
Bullion. col. 16.) 
£ £ £ £ £ 
Mins. abe? Mins. Mins. Mins. Mins. 1881. Per cnt. 
35,20 MAN gist cases 11,02 4,73 19,45 26,16 12: DGbs idsawon 5 
35,15 ae LD) tua: 11,02 4,73 19,40 28,03 
35,37 pe Laos: 11,02 4,73 19,62 28,44 | 
35,20 4) aS 11,02 4,73 19,45 28,18 1882. 
33,63 Feb: 1-..08h: 11,02 4,73 17,88 28,34 ¥ Feliiccces 6 
34,02 ei 8 tece 11,02 4,73 18.27 25,12 
35,36 a ee 11,02 4,73 19,61 24,74 
35,88 Sy ena eee 11,02 4,73 20,13 24,54, PERE PEE batt: 5 
36,52 (Mian cemiecesccey: 11,02 4,73 20,77 25,01 
36,98 OW) SF aaa: 11,02 4,73 21,23 24,83 8 March... 4 
37,83 Be LB ec secsaes 11,02 4,73 22.08 24,59 
38,48 POD er ace ca 11,02 4,73 22,73 24,60 ORs ~oebick 
38,66 Spear MebeBeatee 11,02 4.73 22,91 25,17 i 
38,05 April 5 .:.,2.. 11,02 4,73 92.30 26,33 
38,07 ie Arn as 11,02 4,78 22,32 26,12 ' 
38,31 uy 0 AO) seers 11,02 4,73 22.56 26,10 
38,51 ne Orn cies 11,02 4,73 22,76 25,94 | 
37,96 May 9 pe... 102, | 4,73 22,21 26,55 
37,64 BEML Over swste 11,02 4,73 22,89 26,21 } 
37,43 gl ae 11,02 4,73 21,68 25,97 | 
38,04 ae] es 11,02 4,73 22,98 25,75 
37,88 BU COW es uses 11,02 4,73 22.18 26,33 ! 
37,95 June 7 .......-. 11,02 4,73 22,10 28,99 | 
38,39 » 14 11,02 4,73 22,64 25,80 | 
39,04 Bruen cUmesseress 11,02 4,73 23,29 24.55 | 
39,16 i ee 11,02 4,73 93.41 26,07 | 
38,90 ANMUS? 53) adesgacs 11,02 4,73 23,15 26,97 
38,38 AML Gicnccters. 11,02 4,73 22,65 26,97 | 
38,47 Sad Bh esters 11,02 4,73 99°73 26,65 
38,15 nea 20! . tates 11,02 4,73 92,40 26,69 
37,64 INS E pae bcos 11,02 4,73 21,89 27,30 
36,94 Sede Doaeaesseas 11,02 4,73 21,19 24,13 
36,62 pe Seecr 11,02 4,73 20,87 26,84 16 Aug... 4 
86,70 Sse CO ee 11,02 4,73 20,95 26,49 
36,71 er GOO esessess 11,02 4,73 20,96 2639 
36,50 Sept omer. 11,02 4,78 20,75 26,40 
36,49 yOu LB eee 11,02 4,73 20,74 26,20 13 Sept....... 5 
36,60 ry 20 ser eersee 11,02 4,73 20, 85 26,07 j || 
36,96 5s led eneeeenes 11,02 4,73 21,21 26,19 | 
36,35 Oct: 2 cee. 11,02 4,73 20,60 24,13 
36.10 5, ah ee 11,02 4,73 20,35 26,98 
36,08 0 LB ceaecee: 11,02 4,73 20,33 26,67 
36,00 ee 11,02 4,73 20,25 26,33 
35,08 INOve [caaccre 11,02 4,73 19,33 36,70 
35,20 Sal Bicteeweea: 11,02 4,73 19,45 26,29 
35,18 Mod 1D pesca 11,02 4,73 19,43 26,21 
35,34 Rai Don terente Ai 02 4,73 19,59 25,66 
35,58 Ae URE 11,02 4,73 19,83 25,46 
35,60 Dee TG ar 11,02 4,73 19,85 25,66 
35,72 A ee 11,02 4,73 19,97 25,34 
35,83 Bs MOD oddedaces 11,02 4,73 20,08 25,45 
35,41 Sila eincorewicce 11,02 4,73 19,66 25,70 
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—WEEKLY RETURN. 
for Wednesday in each Week, during the Year 1882. 
[0,000’s omitted.) - 
12 13 14 16 17 18 
BANKING DEPARTMENT. 
Liabilities. Assets. Totals 
of 
Capital and Rest. Deposits. Seven DaTEs. Securities. Reserve. Liabili- 
1 D d ti 
de (Wednesdys.) - Pe mt 
‘ @ : overn- d 
Rest. Public. | Private. || Bills. ephd s Other. || Note Sily ee Cofn, Assets. 
£ £ £ £ £ £ £ 
Mins. Mins. Mins. Mins Mins. Mins. 
3,18 6,27 | 24,85 || ,23 | Jan. 4 ...... 18,24 9,04 ,80 49,08 
3,35 BGBS she hide dl sBdes of Zee Do adere 14,81 9,22 »86 47,18 
14,55 3,38 3.0m f. BACl dh 1940001 8 cdBEte. 13,66 9,93 593 46,7 
| 14,55 | 3,40 A2@ | eecio HOOT 4 4 28. 12,71 10,02 395 46,13 
14,55 | 3,43 5,17 | 24,06 |) 23 | Feb. 1 ...... 12,51 8,29 89 47,46 
——~«+14,56 3,45 G00 12°28.95 A Gk, — Stak... 8,90 1,04 47,99 
| 1455 3,50 7,96 Rez 10,62 1,13 49,2 
} 14,55 3,45 Go | 9a.52 A) ABB TPS, 22 os... 11,34 1,07 50,20 
«*14,55 3,78 9,14 | 28,85 || ,21 | Mar. 1 ..:... 11,51 1,01 51,53 
14,55 3,79 Sk | Baek ellie se ee tilts s) aC Legs yes 12,15 1,07 51,22 
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Tue Registrar-General’s mortality statistics prove beyond doubt 
that a marked decline has occurred in the national death-rate in 
recent years. There appears, however, to prevail a singular 
reluctance to accept this decline of mortality as evidence of the 
improved health and sanitary condition of the English people, or 
to recognise that it necessarily implies an increase of the mean 
duration of life in England. 

The opponents of sanitation, prior to 1871, urged that the 
stationary death-rate was conclusive proof of the futility of sanitary 
labour and expenditure, refusing to recognise the fact, that the 
death-rate was stationary in spite of the rapid increase of urban 
aggregation, as proof of the existence of a powerful counteracting 
influence. The late Dr. Letheby (although himself a health officer) 
and others, went so far as to deny that a high death-rate was an 
unmixed evil. Dr. Letheby said that “an increase in the rate of 
“mortality is often a sign of prosperity, for a high death-rate means 
“a high birth-rate, and a high birth-rate is the invariable concomi- 
“tant of prosperity.” This theory was founded upon an entire 
misconception, but it was so satisfactory to the sanitary authorities 
of urban districts having both high birth and high death-rates, that 
it was long before its fallacy was generally recognised. 
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Now that an unquestionable decline in the death-rate has set in, 
considerable ingenuity is displayed in the attempt to question the 
advantage which results to the community from such a decline. 

The decline in the English death-rate was discussed at some 
length in the Registrar-General’s report for 1879, which was pub- 
lished in June, 1881, and attention was then called to two facts in 
connection with this decline; namely, the marked decrease of the 
death-rate in childhood, and coincidently therewith an increased 
death-rate among adults. 

Attempts to explain these apparently contradictory facts seem to 
have suggested some of the false theories, and unsound arguments, 
which have been urged against the natural and true conclusions to 
be drawn from the decline in the death-rate. A leader writer in 
the “Spectator,” in July, 1881, under the heading ‘ Improvement 
“ of Human Health,’ asks, with reference to the decline in the 
death-rate, “‘what is the kind of life which is increasing, whether 
‘it 1s young life or mature life, or aged life which is being 
“enlarged? Are we young longer, or mature longer, or old 
“‘longer?’’ ‘These were and are reasonable inquiries, but the spirit 
in which the inquiry was made is shown by the context, ‘or, in 
‘fuller words, do we gain from all our costly and troublesome 
‘“‘ hygienic devices a longer period during which we retain the full 
“ energy of youth, or a longer duration of the period of wisdom— 
“‘ such as wisdom is—or a greater stretch of old age? Do we live 
“ longer, in fact, or are we only a little slower in dying? ” 

This article was followed by a remarkable letter from Dr. J. 
Mortimer-Granville (the author of a series of works on health), in 
which this line of thought was amplified with reference to a sup- 
posed analogy between the decline in the national death-rate and 
the increased duration of life in lunatic asylums under recently 
improved management. Dr. Granville. asserted that ‘the recent 
‘‘ improvement effected by science consists in a prolongation of the 
‘* passive endurance of life, rather than an extension of the power 
‘* of true vitality or any increase of the opportunity for good work 
‘“‘and for intellectual enjoyment.” He deprecated therefore the 
excessive energy recently devoted to the conservation of health, and 
the inordinate and laborious means taken to avoid disease and 
death, and asserted that the pursuit of health and the yearning for 
longevity had become a craze, almost amounting to madness. No 
serious attempt was made in this letter to state the grounds on 
which Dr. Granville based his interpretation of the decline in the 
death-rate; it is, therefore, only important as a suggestion of the 
line of argument often adopted ‘by those who disbelieve both in 
death-rates and in sanitation. 

The main object of this paper is to determine, if possible, what 
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will be the real effect of a continuance of the recent changes in the 


‘rate of mortality upon the duration of life in England. This 


should, to some extent, supply an answer to the inquiries sug- 
gested by the “ Spectator,” and at the same time refute some of 
Dr. Granville’s assertions. Before however addressing myself to 
the solution of this problem, it may be useful to refer briefly to one 
or two other efforts in the same direction. 

A discussion on the subject was commenced in the “ British 
“ Medical Journal” by three letters from Dr. Rabagliati of Bradford, 
towards the close of 1881. Of the numerous other letters that 
have since been contributed to this discussion, none however call for 
special notice here except those of Mr. Biddle, of Kingston-upon- 
Thames. The results of the correspondence were mainly negative, 
although the letters both of Dr. Rabagliati and Mr. Biddle were 


full of technical interest, and displayed careful and laborious effort 


to solve the difficulty. 

I propose to point out one or two of the flaws in the arguments 
of these two correspondents of the “ British Medical Journal,”’ 
before stating the results of my own investigations. 

Finding that the death-rate is mainly reduced among children, 
Dr. Rabagliati assumed the impossible possibility of ten years 
each being added to the lives of 10 millions of infants and children 
under five years of age who would otherwise have died, and asks, 
“at the end of ten years how much the better should we be?” 
This of course assumes the extinction of all these lives at the end 
of the ten years: but is this a fair assumption? Why did not 
Dr. Rabaglati investigate the effect of the survival of these millions 
of infants during the ten years, to be afterwards liable to the usual 
death-rates at subsequent ages? Then Dr. Rabaghati’s attempt to 
use the mean age at death to support his assertiom that the recent 
saving of life was confined to childhood, led him to completely false 
conclusions. Conclusions as to the mean duration of life, based 
upon the mean age at death m the English population (with its 
large excess of births over deaths), are necessarily fallacious. So 
also are conclusiéns based upon the proportions of deaths occurring 
at groups of ages, to deaths at all ages. The mean age at death in 
England gives scarcely an approximation to the mean duration of 
life of a generation, than which it is necessarily much lower, owing 
to the unduly large proportion of children, and the small propor- 
tion of elderly persons in the population. The proportions of 
deaths occurring at groups of ages, to deaths at all ages, are decep- 
tive, because it is not only possible but frequently occurs, that the 
proportion of deaths ata particular group of ages shows a reduc- 
tion, whereas the proportion of deaths to persons living at that 
group (which constitutes the true death-rate) shows an increase. 
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An exceptional mortality at any one group of ages changes the 
proportion to total deaths at each of the other groups. Thus an 
epidemic of scarlet fever, mainly fatal between five and ten years of 
age, would reduce the proportion of deaths to total deaths at every 
other group of ages, although there might be no decline in the true 
rate of mortality at those groups. But to return to Dr. Rabagliati’s 
letters. He found that the mean age at death of persons dying in 
England in recent years, although showing an increase at all 
ages, had declined both under 35 years, and above that age. He 
appears to have been led from this apparent contradiction to con- 
clude that the increase of the mean age at death of the whole 
population was not a reality. 

This contradiction however is only apparent, as the true mean 
duration of life, calculated by the life table method, shows an 
increase, although the mean age at death both under and over 
35 years has declined. Dr. Rabagliati asserted, however, that his 
figures proved ‘‘ beyond doubt that life over 35 years of age is now 
“‘ shorter than it was a generation ago, and therefore that the 
“ expectation of life is less now for the useful ages than it was 
“then.” This paper is intended to show that this assertion is 
misleading. 

Mr. Biddle in his elaborate paper arrived, on the whole, at 
sounder conelusions than Dr. Rabaglati as regards the duration of 
life in England, for he says, “so far as the useful years of life are 
‘** concerned, there is no doubt that a greater proportion of those 
“who are born live through them;” and after a careful exami- . 
nation of the question propounded by Dr. Rabagliati, is of the 
opinion that “the state of things is not so bad as he has tried to 
“make out.” His paper, however, was principally remarkable for 
his enunciation of a new method of mortality statistics which he 
suggests as a substitute for the national system of death-rates. 
‘‘The method adopted by the Registrar-General,” he writes, “ of 
‘“‘ comparing the number of deaths at a given age with the number 
“of persons living of that age, though useful in some respects, is 
‘‘ unsatisfactory as an index of the comparative health and vitality 
‘‘ of the people at different epochs. An exaggerated instance will 
“ show how fallacious its declarations might be. Suppose that on 
“an island, at the beginning of a given year, 800 males were alive, 
“ each 66 years of age, but that some fearful pestilence arose which 
‘‘ carried off 400 of them before the year closed, the Registrar- 
‘“‘ General would report that the deaths of males aged 66 were for 
“that year 500 per 1,000. ‘The next year the males aged 67 would 
“be goo in number, and if only 200 of these died during that year 
‘‘ the death-rate would still be entered as 500 per 1,000 for males 
“aged 67, the same as in the previous year for those aged 66. In 
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“fact, the second of the two years would gain a bad name, simply 
“from the fact that it was preceded by a bad year, which is 
“ manifestly unfair... . If in the above instance the deaths were 
‘compared properly with the births, the death-rate in the latter 
‘‘ year would rightly appear as only half that of the former.” I 
have quoted this example at length because it affords the most 
convenient means of refuting the eligibility of Mr. Biddle’s sug- 
gested new method of mortality statistics. Judged by his own 
standard, that is “as an index of the comparative health and. 
“vitality ” of the male population aged 66 and 67, of this 
imaginary island, is it necessary to ask whether the Registrar- 
General’s or Mr. Biddle’s method would give the more trustworthy 
result ? The Registrar-General would say that the rate of mortality 
implied by 200 deaths out of 400 living, is the same as that implied 
by 400 deaths out of 800 living. Mr. Biddle says the former mor- 
tality would rightly appear as only half that of the latter. To 
measure the deaths in each year of the life-time of a generation by 
the number of births, of which the generation was originally 
composed would be meaningless and useless. The result would 
show no more than the bare numbers of deaths, and would lead to 
the worse than barren result of Mr. Biddle’s own example. 

Mr. Biddle and others who, dissatisfied with the national system 
of death-rates, would fain provide a more convenient and more 
infallible system of mortality statistics should, if they have not 
already done so, study Mr. Milne’s valuable treatise upon human 
mortality in the “ Encyclopedia Britannica.” It is there laid down 
as an axiom, that in order to calculate a correct death-rate “‘ the 
‘“‘ orand desideratum is to determine the number of annual deaths 
“at each age which take place among a given number of the living 
“at the same age.” : 

We will now proceed to consider the extent and nature of the 
recent decline in the English death-rate, and then to estimate its 
effect upon the lifetime of a hypothetical generation, or what may 
be called a Life Table population. 


I.—The Decline in the English Death-Rate. 


It is scarcely necessary to say that very little is known of the 
variations in the annual death-rate in England prior to the estab- 
lishment of civil registration in 1837. The Registrar-General’s 
mortality statistics embrace the forty-five years 1838-82, and con- 
stitute the only trustworthy basis for calculations as to the duration 
of life in England. 

Although the death-rate varied from year to year, it may be 
said to have remained practically stationary during the thirty-three 
years 1838-70. The extreme range during this period was from 
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24°7 and 25°1 in 1847 and 1849, to 20°5 in 1856. The high rates in 
1847 and 1849 were due to epidemics of influenza and cholera. If 
we divide this series of years into what we may call census decades, 
we shall find a remarkable equality in the mean death-rates. The 
rate averaged 22°3 in the three years 1838-40, 22°4 in the ten years 
1841-50, 22°2 in the ten years 1851-60, and 22°5 in the ten years 
1861-70. 

It has been previously stated that the absence of decline in 
the English death-rate prior to 1871 was frequently urged as evi- 
dence of the futility of sanitary efforts, the counteracting influence 
of rapidly increasing urban aggregation being entirely ignored. 

Harly in the most recent decade, 1871-80, the Public Health 
Act of 1872 became law. The passing of this Act, and the further 
Act of 1875, marked an eventful epoch in the history of sanitary 
progress in England, and it appears impossible to doubt that the 
operation of these Acts, themselves due to the awakening of 
national interest in health matters, has proved a powerful factor 
in the recent marked decline in the English death-rate which we 
are now considering. : 

The mean death-rate in the five years 1871-75 fell to 22°0, and 
in the following five years, 1876-80, it further fell to 20°8. For 
the purposes of this paper our consideration will be mainly confined 
to the reduced death-rate in the five years 1876-80, but we may 
here note that this marked decline was more than maintained in 
the two following years, 1881 and 1882, when the unprecedentedly 
low rates 18°g and 19°6, were respectively recorded. Thus the 
mean death-rate in the first two years of the current decade, 
1881-90, was so low as 19°3 per 1,000, implying that more than 
150,000 persons survived those two years, whose deaths would have 
been recorded had the mean rate of mortality that prevailed in the 
thirty years 1841-70 been maintained. 

Let us now proceed to analyse this marked decline in the 
English death-rate in 1876-80, which as we have seen was more 
than fully maintained in 1881 and 1882. In Tables I and II will 
be found the means of tracing the changes in the death-rates of 
males and females at twelve groups of ages during the eight quin- 
quenniads of 1841-80. As our object is, however, not only to con- 
sider these changes, but more especially to estimate their effect 
upon the expectation and duration of life in England, it will be 
more convenient to institute a comparison between the rates that 
prevailed in the seventeen years 1838-54, which served as the basis 
of Dr. Farr’s English Life Table No. 3, and the reduced rates 
recorded in 1876-80. The figures necessary for this comparison 
will be found in Table III. 

In analysing the decline shown by this comparison, let us first 
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consider it with reference to the death-rate of males and females, 
and secondly with reference to its incidence at various groups of 
ages. 

The death-rate of males, which averaged 23°25 during the 
seventeen years 1838-54, fell to 22°16 in 1876-80, equal to a decline 
of 4°7 per cent. The death-rate of females fell from 21°64 in 
1838-54 to 19°54 in 1876-80, equal to a decline of 9°7 per cent. 
Thus while the relative mortality of males to females was 107 to 
100 in 1838-54, it had increased to 113 to 100 in 1876-80. Tempt- 
ing as it is to investigate and speculate upon the causes of the 
recent decline of English mortality being so much more marked 
among females than among males, this would involve a digression 
from our main object, and we must pass on to consider the varying 
incidence of this decline upon the rates of males and females at 
various groups of ages. 

The Registrar-General’s mortality statistics deal with twelve 
groups of ages; these groups are quinquennial up to 25, and after- 
wards decennial up to the twelfth group, including those aged 85 
and upwards. Our consideration will necessarily be confined to 
the death-rates at these twelve groups. 

Among males aged under 5 years the decline in the rate was 
from 72°2 to 67:2 per 1,000, equal to 7°0 per cent. The most 
marked decline is shown at the next five groups of ages, 
being equal to 30 per cent. at age 5—10, 32 per cent. at 10—15, 
30 per cent. at 15—20, and 28 per cent. at 20—25. The decline did 
not exceed 13 per cent. at the next group, 25—35, whereas an 
actual increase occurs at the four next age periods, equal to 5 per 
cent. at 35—45, 4 per cent. at 45—55, g per cent. at 55—65, and 
I per cent. at 65—75. At 75—85 and at 85 and upwards the 
male death-rates in 1876-80 were again slightly below those of 
1838-54. Thus at each of the twelve groups of ages, except the 
four decenniads 35—75, the death-rate in 1876-80 was lower than 
in the seventeen years 1838-54, the main decrease occurring in the 
thirty years 5—35. The increase in the death-rate was confined to 
the four decenniads between 85 and 75, and was greatest (9 per 
cent.) in the period 55—65. 

The proportional decline in the death-rate of females in 1876-80, 
compared with the earlier period, 1838-54, was, as we have seen, 
more than double that shown by the male death-rate: at all ages it 
was 9°7 per cent. instead of 4°7.. The decline of the female rate 
was 8 per cent. under 5 years, 33 per cent. at 5—10, and 35 per cent. 
both at 10—15 and at 15—20. The percentage of decline fell 
steadily at the next four age groups to 6 per cent. ab 45—55. An 
increase of mortality was shown at the next two groups, equal to 
2 per cent. at 55—65 and 0'6 per cent. at 65—75. At 75—85 and 
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at 85 and upwards, however, the death-rate of 1876-80 was again 
below that of 1838-54 to the extent of 1°6 and 4'9 per cent. 
respectively. 

The net result of this analytical comparison is as follows: The 
death-rate of males in 1876-80 showed a decline at each age period, 
except the four decennial groups between 35 and 75. The death- 
rate of females showed a decline at each of the age periods, except 
the two between 55 and 75; the decline among females was, with- 
out exception, considerably larger, while the increase between 
55—75 was much smaller, than was shown at the corresponding 
age groups among males. 


I1,—Relative Mortality of Males and Females. 


A word or two on the relative mortality of males and females is 
now desirable. In 1876-80, as in 1838-54, the rate of mortality 
among males exceeded that which prevailed among females at each 
of the twelve groups of ages except in the two quinquenniads 
between 10 and 20, when the rates among females exceeded those 
among males; but as the decline in the female rates at. these ages in 
1876-80 was greater than among males, the actual excess of the 
female over the male rate did not exceed 1°7 per cent. at the 1O—15 
group, and was not more than 3°5 per cent. between 15 and 20. 

At each of the other ten age periods the rate among males 
showed in 1876-80 a larger excess than in 1838-54; the excess at 
all ages being equal to 13°4 per cent. in 1876-80, against but 
7°4 per cent. in 1838-54. If we examine the varying excess of male 
mortality at the ten age groups at which an excess prevailed in 
1876-80, we find that it was equal to 18 per cent. under 5 years of age, 
and was 8, 9, and 10 per cent. at 5—10, 20—25, and 25—35 respec- 
tively. The excess of male mortality at each of the three next 
decenniads was much larger, and equal to 20, 27, and 20 per cent. 
respectively. After 65 the relative excess of male mortality fell 
again, being 12 per cent. at 65—7/5, and 11 per cent. both at 75—85 
and 85 and upwards. A most marked change occurred in the 
relative mortality of males and females aged 25—45 between the 
-two periods under notice. At 25—35 male mortality in 1838-54 
was 5 per cent. below, whereas in 1876-80 it was 10 per cent. 
above that prevailing among females; at 35—45 the excess of male 
mortality was only 0°5 per cent. in 1838-54, whereas it had risen to 
20 per cent. in 1876-80. These changes in the relative mortality of 
males and females are due more to the increased vitality of 
females than to the increased mortality of males. 


IIl.—A New English Life Table. 


Having now fully considered the recent decline in the English 
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death-rate among males and females both at all ages, and at each 
of the Registrar-General’s twelve groups of ages, we must now 
proceed to consider the effect of these various changes upon the 
duration of life in Hngland. We have once more to urge that the 


_ mean age at death in the English population gives no real indication 


of the national mean duration of life, owing to the abnormally large 
proportion of infants and children among the population, caused by 
the excess of births over deaths. In order therefore to ascertain the 
true mean duration of life in a generation of people, recourse must 
be had to the Life Table method, which can alone eliminate the 
disturbing influence of the excess of births over deaths, and of 
abnormal age distribution from other causes. By this method, and 
by this method alone, does the mean age at death become equivalent 
to the mean duration of life of a generation. In order therefore to 
ascertain the true mean duration of life of an English generation 
hable to the changed rates of mortality that we have found to 
have prevailed in 1876-80, the construction of a new English Life 
Table became absolutely necessary. Dr. Farr’s English Life Table 
No. 3 was based upon the experience of the seventeen years 
1838-54, but as we have seen that Hnglish mortality was in the 
main unchanged during the thirty years 1841-70, a comparison by 
the Life Table method of the periods 1838-54 and 1876-80 will show 
the probable result upon the nation’s vitality of the recent marked 
reduction of the death-rate which set in so soon as the Public 
Health Acts of 1872 and 1875 had fairly come into operation. 

It will be well to refer here to the existence of what at first 
appeared a serious drawback to the adoption at the present time of 
the Life Table method to the solution of the problem before us. 
The Census Report, which will show the age distribution of the 
English population enumerated in 1881, has not yet been issued ; 
consequently the rates of mortality at the various age periods 
during the years 1876-80, as published in the Registrar-General’s 
Annual Reports, have of necessity been calculated upon the 
numbers living in such age periods estimated in accordance with 
the age distribution found to prevail in 1871. In a population 
however with fairly constant birth and death-rates, and a conse- 
quently fairly constant excess of births over deaths, the age distri- 
bution (as may be mathematically proved) assumes, after a certain 
period, fixed proportions. These conditions are in the main applic- 
able to the English population, and in point of fact the propor- 
tional age distribution of the enumerated population in 1861 and 
1871 was almost identical. The final tabling of the ages of the 
population enumerated in 1881 is now approaching completion at 
the Census office, and I have authority to state, that so far as these 
numbers are at present fixed the proportional age distribution at 
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the last census mainly corresponds with that in 1871. With the 
advantage of this knowledge, I no longer hesitated to apply the 
Life Table method to the death rates in 1876-80 for the purpose of 
calculating the corresponding true mean duration of life, or in 
other words the expectation of life at birth. 

The desired object was to trace the vitality and mortality of a 
hypothetical generation of persons liable to the recorded mean 
death-rates in the five years 1876-80 from birth to its extinction by 
death. The initial number of this hypothetical generation at birth 
was fixed at a million, to facilitate comparison with Dr. Farr’s 
English Life Table No. 3. For the same reason it was assumed 
to consist of males and females in the proportions found to prevail 
among registered births in England in 1876-80. 

The only difference in the constitution of the theoretical popu- 
lations dealt with by Dr. Farr’s Life Table and the new Life Table 
arises from the fact that the sex proportion of 1,000 births regis- 
tered in 1838-54 was 512 males to 488 females, whereas in 1876-80 
the proportion was 509 males to 491 females, the excess of males 
over females born having recently declined. This difference in the 
radix of the Life Table does not affect in any way the value of the 
two Tables for comparative purposes as regards the sexes taken 
separately. As regards the million of persons in the aggregate, it 
does, however, make a slight difference, as the proportion of males 
is rather smaller in the new than in the older Life Table, which 
very slightly increases the vitality of the generation. 

The sole object of the construction of this new Life Table is 
to show what the effect would be upon the mean duration of life in 
Hngland of a continuance of the recent reduction in the death-rate. 
The basis of recorded facts upon which the Table has been con- 
structed is therefore of necessity comparatively small, extending 
over but five years instead of seventeen years, as was the case with 
Dr. Farr’s last table. From an Insurance point of view the limited 
basis of facts employed may detract from the value of the new 
Table; but it is not on this account any the less serviceable for the 
purpose for which it has been constructed. 

Before discussing the results derived from the new Table (see 
Tables IV and V) it will be desirable to describe briefly the method 
employed in its construction. The first process was to ascertain 
the mean annual death-rate in the seventeen years 1838-54 and in 
the five years 1876-80, at each of the twelve groups of ages dealt 
with by the Registrar-General in his annual reports; then to calcu- 
late the rate of increase or decrease between the relative rates 
prevailing in these two periods at each group of ages. These 
results are shown in Table III. 

Then starting with the annual mortality of males in each year 
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of age according to Dr. Farr’s English Life Table No. 3, these 
rates (see Col. 1 of Table IV) are reduced or raised in accordance 
with the relation between the mean mortality that prevailed in the 
several groups of ages in 1838-54 and in 1876-80 respectively. For 
instance, it is shown in Table III that at the first group of ages 
(O—5) the mean annual death-rate of males declined from 72°25 per 
1,000 in 1838-54, to 67°20 in 1876-80, equal to a decrease of 6°986 per 
cent. It has been assumed that the rate of mortality in each of the 
first five years of age, as shown in Dr. Farr’s Table, had declined in 
the same proportion as the rate for the entire group of five years. 
Hach of the first five rates in Col. 1 was therefore multiplied by 
"93014, reducing each of them by 6°986 per cent., and thus consti- 
tuting the “corrected rate of mortality ” for each of the first five 
years of age appearing in Col. 2 of Table IV. 

The yearly rates in each group of ages were dealt with in a 
similar manner, the rates for the five years 5—10 being, reduced 
29°955 per cent.; those for the five years 1O—15 32°155 per cent., 
and so on through each of the twelve groups of ages. These 
corrected rates of mortality at each year of age constitute the mz 
column of the new Life Table. There is an obvious defect in this 
series of corrected annual rates of mortality, namely, the irregu- 
larities due to the assumption that the changes in the proportions 
of decrease in the mean rates of succeeding age periods, took place 
suddenly at the commencement of each period, instead of coming 
gradually into operation, as was certainly the case. The series 
would undoubtedly look better, and would probably be more 
technically ccrrect if these irregularities had been graduated and 
smoothed away, but having regard to the intended purpose of the 
Table, this process has been omitted. 

From this mortality (mz) column the probability of living at 
each year of age (pz) has been obtained by the formula p, = . 
Thus 2 — ‘17046 divided by 2°17046 gives 84293 which represents 
the corrected probability of a male living one year from birth. By 
this process the probability of living one year is obtained for each 
year of age in the series. 

The next column required is one showing the numbers born and 
living at each age (/,). We start, for reasons that have already 
been described, with 509,208 males at birth, and having ascertained 
the probability at birth of living one year to be 84293, the survivors 
attaining one year of age (or J,) may be obtained by multiplying 
509,208 by *84293. Carrying on this process of multiplying the 
numbers surviving to each year of age by the probability at that 
age of living one year, the survivors to the next age are successively 
obtained, until the generation becomes extinct. Thus the formula 
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used for obtaining the 7, column is:—(lz X pe = le,,). This pro- 
cess, laborious by common arithmetic, is shortened by the use of 
logarithms. By adding the logarithm of py to the logarithm of 1), 
the logarithm of J,, or the number calculated to complete the first 
year of life, is obtained. The addition of the logarithm of p, to 
the logarithm of J, in like manner gives the logarithm of /,, and so 
on to the end of the series. 

The next necessary column for our purpose is one showing the 
mean numbers living in each year of age, which is obviously less 
than the number surviving to, or living at the commencement of each 
year. This column is described in a life table as P,, meaning the 
mean population living during the year following each age in the 
series. It is assumed that the number living in each year of age is 
the arithmetical mean of the numbers living at the beginning and 


at the end of the year. P; is therefore equal et tee This also 


indicates the number of years of life lived in the year from age « to 
age a+1. 

The last column given in the table is what is technically called 
the Q, column. The number against any age in this column is the 
sum of all the numbers in the P, column from that age to the end 
of the Table. It therefore shows the aggregate number of years 
which the males at each age in the Table will live, until their 
extinction by death. Thus QQ) is equal to 21,347,889, showing that 
according to this Life Table the generation of 509,208 male infants at 
birth (which was assumed as the radix of the male Table) would live 
this aggregate number of years before final extinction by death. And 
“ 


* gives the mean future life time of all the persons living at age 


in the Table, and as ve thse 41°92, the mean duration of life 
509,208 


of a generation of males subject to the mean rates of mortality 
that prevailed at twelve groups of ages during the five years 
1876-80 would be 41°92 years. 

Having thus traced through its various processes the formation 
of our new outline Life Table for males, we need only further say 
(1) that the table for females was constructed in a precisely similar 
manner, and (2) that the addition of the J,, Pz, and Q, columns 
for males and females respectively will give similar columns for 
persons. The 7, column for persons (showing the numbers born 
and living at the commencement of each year of life) thus starts 
with a hypothetical million persons, of whom 509,208 are assumed 
to be males and 490,792 females. 

We are now provided, by means of the Life Table method, with 
the necessary materials for satisfactorily estimating the true effect 
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upon the mean duration of life, of the recent decline in the English 
death-rate, and thus to reply to the inquiries suggested by the 
‘* Spectator,’ Dr. Mortimer Granville, and Dr. Rabagliati, and at 
the same time to refute various assertions to which many writers 
_ on the subject have been led by the use of false methods. 


IV.—Mean Duration of Infe, and Mean After-Lifetime (Hxpectation 
: of Infe) at Various Ages. 


Let us now, with the help of our new Life Table and by means 
of its comparison with Dr. Farr’s English Life Table No. 3, see 
to what extent and in what manner the duration of life, and the 
expectation of life at various ages in England, would be altered by 
a continuance of the reduced rates of mortality that prevailed in 
England during the five years 1876-80. 

Dr. Farr’s Life Table made the mean duration of life or mean 
after-lifetime of males at birth 39°91 years, whereas the new Table 
raises it to 41°92 years, an increase of rather more than two years, 
equal to the addition of 5 per cent. to the mean duration of the life- 
time of males. The mean after-lifetime of females, which according 
to Dr. Farr’s Life Table was 41°85 years, is extended by the new 
Table to 45°25, representing the addition of no less than 3°40 years, 
or more than 8 per cent., to the average lifetime of all females 
born. 

The mean lifetime of a generation of persons (the sex pro- 
portion being fixed by that of births of live-born children) was 
determined to be 40°86 years by Dr. Farr’s Life Table, whereas the 
new Table raises it to 43°56 years, showing an increase of 2°70 years, 
equal to nearly 7 per cent. Thus the reduced death-rate, if the 
reduction be maintained, signifies the average addition of a fifteenth 
to the lifetime of every infant born. 

It must be borne in mind that in the theoretical Life Table 
populations with which we are now dealing, the mean age at death 
of an entire generation gives accurately the mean duration of life. 
This is very far from being the case in a population like that of 
England, in which the births so considerably exceed the deaths, 
causing an unduly large proportion of young persons and an 
unduly small proportion of elderly persons. Thus the mean age 
at death of persons dying in the five years 1876-80 did not exceed 
32 years; whereas we find that calculated by the Life Table method 
the rates of mortality prevailing in these five years would give a 
true mean duration of life of 43°56 years. We may also notice 
here that Dr. Rabagliati, in his first letter to the “‘ British Medical 
“ Journal,” attempted to calculate the mean duration of life by 
another method, which, although applicable to a Life Table rate of 
mortality, is untrustworthy when applied to the death-rate of an 
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ordinary population, in which the births and deaths do not balance 
each other. Dr. Rabagliati, with reference to an average English 
death-rate of 21°0 per 1,000 in the four years 1876-79, states that 
this is equivalent to an average duration of life of 47°6 years; now 
this, as we know, is above, just as the mean age at death is below, 
the true mean duration of life. 

The mean duration of life in a Life Table population may 
always be obtained by dividing 1,000 by the average annual death- 
rate per 1,000.at all ages. In a population like that of England, 
however, the recorded death-rate at all ages (owing to the abnormal 
age constitution of the population due to the excess of the birth-rate 
over the death-rate) is considerably below its true death-rate after 
correction for abnormal age constitution; therefore, the mean 
duration of life cannot be obtained by Dr. Rabagliati’s simple 
method, any more than it can by the equally simple method of 
ascertaining the mean age at death. 

But to return to the consideration of the expectation of life in 
England at different ages, as affected by the recent decline in the 
death-rate. We have seen that at birth the expectation of males 
is greater now by rather more than two years than it was in 
1838-54. This increased expectation decreases steadily at each age 
with the decrease of the proportional decline in the death-rate. 
At the groups of ages 35—75, indeed, in which the death-rate of 
males was higher in 1876-80 than in 1838-54, the expectation of 
life is actually lower than it was, thus corroborating the letter 
though not the spirit of Dr. Rabagliati’s statement that ‘‘ the 
‘“‘ expectation is less now for useful ages than it was.” 

The increased expectation of life of males at 20 falls to 0°38 of a 
year, and at the four next decennial age periods the decrease of life 
expectation ranges from 0°07 to 0°52 of a year; after 75 years a 
slightly increased expectation again prevails. 

The increased expectation of life of females at birth is, as we 
have seen, 3°40 years. This declines steadily at each successive age 
period to o15 of a year at 45, and at age 55 the expectation, owing 
to the increased death-rate, shows a decline of 0°06 of a year. The 
expectation of female life at 65 years and upwards again shows 
an increase, due to the decline in the death-rate at these ages. 

So far our examination of the new Life Table teaches us that the 
true import of the reduced death-rates of 1876-80 is an increased 
expectation of life at birth of two years among males, and nearly three 
and a half years among females. ‘The variations in the expectation 
of life at subsequent ages are naturally governed by the death-rates 
prevailing. Except therefore by expressing the facts in another 
way, the calculation of the expectation of life at the several ages 
with which we have just been dealing, tells us little more than the 


“|= 
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death-rates. The increased death-rates among male adults aged 
from 85 to 75, and among female adults aged between 55 and 75, 
naturally imply that the probability of living through those periods 
has oe Thus, notwithstanding the increased expectation 


at birth} the improvement appears to be lost for a term of years 


after age 25 for males and 55 for females. Hence Dr. Rabagliati’s 
despondent view of the effect of the recent decline in the death- 
rate, and his assertion that the duration of life has not really 
increased at the useful ages. In order, however, to arrive at a 
sound conclusion on this assertion, we must look at these figures 
from another point of view. 


V.—Dependent and Useful Lifetime. 


The reason why the national gain arising from the recent general 
decline in the death-rate has been undervalued is, that whereas 
the increased death-rate of males aged 35—75, and of females 
aged 55—75, are simple facts, and therefore easily comprehended, 
the other fact that a larger proportion of those born survive to the 
useful ages is not so easily measured and appreciated. Let us 
therefore now, with the help of the figures in Table VII, consider 
the increase in the numbers of survivors at different ages, due to the 
recent decline in the death-rate. Of each 1,000 males born, forty- 
four more attain the age of 35 according to the Life Table of 1876-80 
than by the previous Table of 1838-54. 

Notwithstanding the slight increase of mortality among males 
aged 35 and upwards, a large proportion of these additional forty- 
four survivors live on to the higher ages. Of the 1,000 born the 
additional number of survivors is thirty-five at age 45, twenty-six 
at age 55, nine at 65, three at 75, and one at 85. This clearly 
proves that the gain to human life is not confined to childhood 
and youth. Although males over 35 years die at a somewhat higher 
rate than formerly, the marked decline in the death-rates up to 
that age causes such an addition to the number of survivors above 
that age, as materially to increase the number of years lived at all 
the subsequent ages. 

The increase in the number of survivors to adult and middle ages 
is of course much larger among females than among males, owing 
to the much greater decline in the death-rate of females. Thus of 
1,000 females born, sixty-one more attain the age of 45 by the Life 
Table of 1876-80 than by that of 1838-54. The additional survivors 
among females, by the more recent Life Table, are fifty-seven at 
age 55, forty at 65, twenty-one at 75, and six at 85. These figures 
show in a conclusive manner that much larger proportions both of 
males and females now survive to and live through the useful 
adult ages than survived thirty years ago. 
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The figures in Tables VIII, IX, and X show the numbers and 
proportions of years lived by 1,000 infants born, subject respec- 
tively to the death-rates of 1838-54 and 1876-80; 1,000 males would 
live 39,915 years according to the Life Table of 1838-54, and 
41,924 years according to that of 1876-80. Thus the reduced 
death-rates of 1876-80 would give the 1,000 males born an aggre- 
gate increase of 2,009 years of life. It is however important for 
our purpose to ascertain at what groups of ages these additional 
years are lived. 

The ‘Spectator’ asked, “‘Are we young longer, or mature 
‘“‘ longer, or old longer?” In order to supply a rejoinder, if not a 
reply to this inquiry, we need to know at what periods of! life 
these additional years are lived. Although a large proportion of 
young people cease to be dependent before 20, and a large propor- 
tion of elderly persons do not become dependent at 60, we shall not 
be far wrong in classing the forty years from 20—60 as the useful 
period of man’s life. Table IX shows us that of the 2,009 years 
added to the lives of 1,000 males by the reduction of the death- 
rate in 1876-80, no less than 1,407, or 70 per cent., are lived at 
the useful ages between 20 and 60. Of the remainder of the 
increase, 445, or 22 per cent., are lived under 20 years, and 157, or 
8 per cent., above 60 years. Thus of the total increase 70 per cent. 
is added to the useful, and 30 per cent. to what may be called the 
dependent age periods. 

The increased number of years lived by 1,000 females, accord- 
ing to the rates of mortality that prevailed in 1876-80, is 3,405. 
Of these (see Table X) 2,196, or 65 per cent., are lived at the 
useful ages between 20 and 60; 517, or 15 per cent., under 20 
years of age, and 692, or 20 per cent., over 60 years. 

Taking 1,000 persons of the usual sex proportions, we find (see 
Table VIII) that the increase of years lived is 2,699, of which 1,796, 
or 66 per cent., are lived at the useful period 20—60, 482, or 
18 per cent., under 20 years; and 421, or 16 per cent., above 
60 years. 

These figures not only prove beyond doubt, the marked addi- 
tion to life in England which will be caused by a continuance of 
the low death-rates that prevailed between 1876-80; they further 
show that by far the largest proportions of the years added to 
human life in England, both of males and of females, are lived at 
those ages when the value of life to the community is greatest. 

When we consider that nearly 900,000 births occur annually in 
England and Wales, and that the effect of this reduction in the 
death-rate signifies the addition of goo times 2,699 years of life to 
the lifetime of the English people each year; and further, that 
66 per cent. of these years of added life are lived at the useful 
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age period 20—60, it becomes possible to realise how vast will be 
the national effect of this reduction in the death-rate. 
It would be impossible within the limits of this paper to attempt 
to discuss the causes that have most largely contributed to the 
changes that have recently taken place in the Hnglish death-rate, 
namely, the marked decline in childhood and youth, and the small 
increase in middle life. Dr. Rabagliati attributes the former mainly 
to the decreased fatality of zymotic disease, and the latter to the 
increase of anxiety and worry arising from intensified competition 
and struggle for existence. There is probably much truth in these 
assertions, but further investigation would very likely show that 
decrease of zymotic fatality accounts for only a portion of the marked 
decline in the English death-rate of males between 5 and 35, and 
of females between 5 and 45 years of age. We cannot implicitly 
accept Dr. Rabagliati’s assertion that if zymotic diseases be 
excluded, human life can be shown to have actually shortened in 
recent years. Assuming, however (what is probably to a great 
extent true), that the lowered death-rate and the increased dura- 
tion of life that we have been discussing, are in great measure due 
to the reduced fatality of zymotic disease, these changes are none 
the less a national gain. Moreover, we doubt if Dr. Rabagliati has 
taken sufficiently into account the fact that if children be spared 
from the ravages of these preventable diseases of youth, one of the 
natural results of their survival is to render them lable in after 
years to the diseases incidental to adult life. This subject is, 
however, beyond the scope of the present paper. 


V1.—Concelusion. 


It may be useful before closing this paper briefly to re-state one 
or two facts which appear to have been established by the new Life 
Table, and the deductions therefrom. 

(1.) The death-rate of males in 1876-80 showed a decline at each 
of the twelve age periods dealt with by the Registrar-General, except 
the four decenniads 35—75, when there was an increase; and that 
the decline was equal to from 28 to 32 per cent. at each quin- 
quenniad of the twenty years 5—25. 

The death-rate of females showed a still larger decline than that 
of males, and the decline was shown at each group of ages except 
those of the twenty years 55—75. The decline between 5 and 35 
years ranged from 24 to 35 per cent. 

(2.) The effect of this decline in the death-rate, measured by the 
Life Table method, is to raise the mean duration of life among males 
from 39’9 years, as shown by Dr. Farr’s English Life Table (based 
upon the mortality in the seventeen years 1838-54) to 41'9 years: 
thus adding an average of two years to the life of each male born in 
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England and Wales. The mean duration of female life, which was 
41'9 by Dr. Farr’s Table, is raised to 45°3 by the new Table, showing 
an average gain of nearly three and a half years to the lifetime 
‘of every female born. y 

(3.) Thus the increase of mortality in adult life is more than | 
counterbalanced, as regards its effect upon the mean duration of life, 
by the larger proportion of children and young persons who now 
survive to adult or middle life. 

(4.) By far the larger proportion of the increased duration of 
human life in England is lived at useful ages, and not at the 
dependent ages either of childhood or old age. Among males 
70 per cent., and among females 65 per cent., of the increased 
duration of life is hved between the ages of 20 and 60 years. 

It may be hoped that these conclusions will tend to the for- 
mation of a sounder and fuller appreciation of the national value 
of the recent decline in the death-rate. They should also, by show- 
ing the effect of recent sanitary progress upon the death-rate, serve 
to strengthen the hands of sanitary authorities, and of medical 
officers of health, in their struggle against the vast amount of 
apathy still existing in health matters. Medical Officers of Health 
of large towns would find the Life Table method described in this 
paper useful for displaying in an effective manner the amount of 
the waste of life still taking place in our urban populations. 





Taste I.—Annual Rates of Mortality per Thousand of Males in England 
and Wales, during each Quinquenniad of the Forty Years 1841-80, at 
Twelve Growps of Ages. 






: Mean Rates 
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TasiLEe Il.—Annual Rates of Mortality of Females in England and Wales, 
during each Quinquenniad of the Forty Years 1841-80, at Twelve Groups 
of Ages. 





Mean Rates 
Ages. | 1841-45.] 1846-50.] 1851-55.| 1856-60.| 1861-65.| 1866-70.) ™EMtY |! 1671-75.1 1876-80, 
1841-70. 
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45—55...| 1571 } 169 | 15°38 | 148 | 15°75 | 158 167 15°8 | 14°9 
55—65..... 27°2 | 29°7 | 27°8.| 26°5 | 29°9 | 27°9 27°8 28°8 | 289 
65—%5..... 59°2 | 62°7 | 59°77 | 581] 591 | 591 59°7 61:0 | 6o*2 
75—85....| 132°0 | 189°8 | 137°1 | 132°0 | 133°7 | 1361 13571 134'3 | 132°3 


85 and 
-upwds. 





\ 2883 296'8 | 291°8 | 286°1 | 287°8 ae 288°8 285'°9 | 274°0 











Taste Ill.—WMean Annual Mortality of Males and Females in England 
and Wales in Seventeen Years 1838-54, and in Five Years 1876-80. 














Males. Females. 
Mean Mean 

Groups of Ages. Avnual Death-Rate Increase Annual Death-Rate Increase 
. per 1,000 Living. ee per 1,000 Living. ie On 
1838-54.|1876-80.| P*°* J1938-54.|1876-80.| PO 
MAL APCS. ..s.00.-ps0. 23°25 | 22°16 | — 4676 21°64.| 19°54 | — 9°685 
Set eee te Pela 67°20 | — 6°986 62°13 57°02 | — 8'224 
BLO... ne sseenoies 9°19 6°44: — 29°955 8°93 5:98 — 33°030 
LO—1B..........00060. 5°16 3°50) | 3 327155 5°49 3°56 | — 35°203 
15—20..........:0000- I 4°96 | — 30°199 7°95 5°14 | — 357322 
ZO—25....cssessreveeee 9°46 6°84 | — 27°732 9°05 6°30 | — 30°364 
BRIO ven ver siiseds ene 12°86 | 870 | — 12°949 10°49 7°94 | — 24°296 
BO—AD....crereccesee: 9°99 13°48 | + 4°783 13379 11°22 | — 12°303 
4555... eee 18°29 18°06°-|2-+= 3°640 15°96 14°94 | — 6°384 
DAO csasesyvavnapict 714A 34°64 | + 9°133 28°16 28°86 | + 2°469 
65—75.. es eseeeneens 66°80 | 67°60 | + 1°198 59°82 | 60°16 | + 0562 
TB—BD5...eeeseeceeees 147°36 | 146°72. |1—" 0434 | 134°46 | 182°26 | — 3°63¢ 


85 and upwards] 308°21 | 304°08 | — 1°339 | 288°16 | 273°98 | — 47922 
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TasLe 1V.—English Life Table, based on Mortality in Five Years 
1876-80. Maes. | 






































Cols. 1 1 | 2 3 4 | 5 | 6 
Ny = ue Bes _ pi 
Annual Mortality Es fir la P= Qe= 
at each Year of Age. Probability Numbers Mean Years 
C—O slivineOne Born Numbers | which the Males 
; ear and Living Living 
English | Corrected for} from each at in each Year at each 
Life Table. | Years 1876-80. Age. each Age. of Age. Age will Live. 
O ... °18326 17046 *84293 509,208 | 469,218 21,347,889 
A *06680 °06213 "93974 | 429,227 | 416,294 20,878,671 
2a "03624 °03371 ‘96685 403,361 | 396,675 20,462,377 
By oe "02416 02247 "97778 389,990 | 385,657 20,065,702 
4... "01799 "01673 "98341 | 381,324 | 378,161 19,680,045 
Dake "01369 *00959 "99046 374,998 | 373,210 19,301,884 
Gey *01088 ‘00762 ‘99241 | 371,421 | 370,011 18,928,674 
ert "00920 °00644 °99358 | 868,602 | 367,419 18,558,663 
See *00764 "00537 99464 366,235 365,253 18,191,244 
OMS °00649 °00455 "99546 364,272 | 363,445 17,825,991 
1Oj.. °00563 °00382 ‘99619 362,618 | 361,928 17,462,546: 
SL ee "00507 °00344 ‘99657 361,237 | 360,617 17,100,618 
ee "004.78 "003824 ‘99677 359,998 | 359,417 16,740,001 
ES ksces °00472 °00320 ‘99681 358,835 358,262 16,380,584 
14. "00486 ‘00330 "99671 357,690 | 357,102 16,022,322 
Btwn. "O05 19 "00362 ‘99639 306,513 355,869 15,665,220 
LG “cue: "00564 "003894 ‘99607 355,226 | 354,528 15,309,351 
2 Ny pee °00622 "00434 °99567 353,830 | 353,064 14,954,823 
iReWrawe *00688 "00480 *99521 352,298 | 351,455 14,601,759 
LO Ps. "00759 °00530 “99471 350,611 349,683 14,250,304 
20 °00832 ‘00601 °99401 348,756 | 347,712 18,900,621 - 
OA eee "00850 "00614: *99388 346,667 345,606 13,552,909 
ieee °00868 "00627 °99375 344,546 | 343,469 13,207,303 
23%... "00886 ‘00640 *99362 342,392 | 341,300 12,863,834 
B4cnte "00903 °00653 "993849 340,208 | 339,101 12,522,534 
Zou °00920 °00801 *99202 337,993 | 336,644 12,183,433 — 
Zoe °00938 ‘00817 °99186 335,296 | 333,931 11,846,789 
vy fai "OO955 ‘00831 “99172 382,566 | 331,190 11,512,858 
QRiin, "00974 °00848 ‘99156 329,813 328,421 11,181,668 
29.0: "00993 ‘00864: °99140 327,029 | 325,623 10,853,247 
30 ... “O1013 ‘00882 °99122 324,217 | 322,793 10,527,624 ~ 
sf Oe ae "01034 °00900 °99104, 821,370 | 319,931 10,204,831 
By) t "O1056 ‘00919 "99085 318,491 | 317,033 9,884,900 
33 ....1 "91080 00940 "99064 315,576 | 314,100 9,567,867 
34 .... “OL1O5 ‘00962 *99043 312,623 311,127 9,253,767 
8D oo: "O1133 °01187 *98820 309,631 307,804 8,942,640 
OMe [Old o2 "01218 ‘98789 305,977 | 304,124 8,634,836 
S11 “O1l194 "01251 ‘98757 302,272 | 300,394 8,330,712 
38 ... "01229 °01288 *98720 298,515 | 296,604 8,030,318 
39 oc "01265 ‘01326 ‘98683 294,694 | 292,753 7 130,744 
A) ee "01306 "01368 °98641 290,812 | 288,836 7,440,961 
2 EI "01348 01412 °98598 286,860 | 284,849 7,152,125 
A ae "01394 ‘01461 *98550 282,838 | 280,788 6,867,276 
Abe Bane "01444 °015138 "984.98 278,737 | 276,644 6,586,488 
AA... "01497 ‘01569 "98443 274,551 272,413 6,309,844 
45... “OLREA °01611 "98402 270,276 | 268,117 6,037,431 
46 .... “O1615 ‘01674 "$8340 265,957 | 263,749 5,769,314 
WL "01680 ‘01741 *98274 261,542 259,285 5,505,565 
oe "OI 749 "01813 “98203 257,028 | 254,719 5,246,280 
AQ s,s. "01823 ‘01889 "98129 


252,409 | 250,047 4,991,561 





fy 


Hie 
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TABLE IV (Contd.).— English Life Table, Five Years 1876-80. MALEs. 





























Cols. ... 1 | Pe Aa | 5 6 
Annual Mortality P oe Le= La— Qe= 
at each Year of Age. Probability Numbers Mean Years 
Hy of Living One Born Numbers | which the Males 
Year and Living Living 
English Corrected for} from each at in each Year at each 
Life Table. | Years 1876-80. Age. each Age, of Age. Age will Live. 
50 ....| ‘orgo2 01971 98048 | 247,686 | 245,269 | | 4,741,514 
Bes shy 4/0204 °02116 °97906 242,852 | 240,309 4,496,245 
52... ‘02148 02223 97801 | 287,766 | 235,152 | 4,255,936 
Bat @ O2251 °02333 ‘97694 232,538 | 229,857 4,020,784 
54...) *02364 02450 97580 | 227,175 | 224.496 | 3,790,927 
55 .... "02485 "02712 97324 221,678 | 218,712 3,566,501 
Dens». O2017 *02856 °97184, 215,746 | 212,708 3,347,789 
57...) *029763 ‘03015 97030 | 209,670 | 206,557 | 3,135,081 
Dive],  "O2925 °03192 °96858 203 443 | 200,247 2,928,524 
Poet], OZF105 ‘03389 *96667 197,051 | 193,767 2,728,277 
ee eth . 03305 "03607 °96457 190,483 | 187,108 2,584,510 
Bets 4 03529 °03851 °96222 183,734 | 180,264 2,347,402 
62 .... "03777 °04122 *95961 176,793 173,222 2,167,138 , 
ie). ."O4053 °044.23 °95673 169,652 | 165,982 1,993,916 
64 ....| *04360 ‘04758 ‘95353 | 162,311 | 158,540 | 1,827,934 
65 ....) °04698 04754 "95356 154,769 | 151,175 1,669,394 
66...) ‘05071 ‘05132 94996 | 147,581 | 143,888 | 1,518,219 
Sieh 05483 "05549 ‘94601 140,196 | 136,412 1,374,331 
68...) *0%933 -06004 ‘94171 | 132,627 | 128761 | 1,237,919 
Body.) 00425 "06502 °93703 124,896 | 120,964 1,109,158 
70.....). “06962 "07045 °93195 117,032 | 118,050 988,194 
Bite ) OTRAS ‘07635 °92646 109,068 | 105,058 875,144 
Pilih OST 76 ‘08274 *92055 101,047 97,033 770,086 
4a. . ‘O8861 "08967 "91418 93,019 89,027 673,053 
74...) ‘09899 09714 | -90736 | 85,036 | 81,097 584,026 
Pls O39 °10346 ‘90163 77,158 73,363 502,929 
fia), Y1246 11197 *89397 69,568 65,880 429,566 
Pie. 2058 °12105 *88586 62,192 58,643 363,686 
Meee) 4 13136 "13079 *87724 55,093 54.7 li 305,043 
awl 14178 14116 | °86815 48,330 45,144 253,332 
Pues) "16290 °15224 °85853 41,958 38,990 208,188 
ie cele 9 26474, *16403 *84840 36,022 33,292 169,198 
82...) °17726 17649 ‘83782 30,561 | 28,083 135,906 
83...) "19054 18974 ‘82670 25,605 | 23,386 107,823 
asi). 20471 *20382 *81503 21,167 19,209 84,437 
Bahieel). - 21966 °21672 *8044.7 17,252 15,566 65,228 
Masel. 23525 "23214 "79200 13,879 12,435 49,662 
BY) |, 25196 *24859 ‘77889 10,992 D777 37,227 
ee ls |. 20047 °26586 “70005 8,562 7,007 27,450 
89 ....|  *28799 -28413 75121 6,552 5,737 19,893 
90...) 30717 -30306 “73682 4,922 4,275 14,156 
he a, °32764 *32325 72173 3,627 3,122 9,881 
92 ....|  +34897 “34430 70627 2,618 2,234 6,759 
93...) 37139 ‘36642 -69032 1,849 1,562 4,525 
94...) *39430 -38902 | | 67433 1,276 1,069 2,963 
95 ....| *42038 “41.472 ‘65651 861 713 1,894 
96...) °44444 "43849 64036 565 463 1,181 
ieee a 473.12 4.6678 62155 362 294, 718 
98 ....) *50000 °49331 *60429 225 180 424, 
2 ae "53398 *52683 *58301 136 108 244, 
BN shed BLOOD "54264 °57317 79 62 136* 


* This number shows how ey years the 79 males who attain the age of 100 years will live, calculated 
by the English Life Table, No. : 
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TasLE V.—Lnglish Life Table, based on Mortality in Five Years 
1876-80. FEMALES. 
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MNyz= 



































Annual Mortality gene l= Pa= a= 

at each Year of Age. Probability Numbers Mean Years which 

0 Se Ot Living One Born Numbers | the Females at 

English Corrected for rine ado es aiid ‘in nate cach 

Life Vable. | Years 1876-80. Age. each Age. of Age. Age will Live. 

Os: "14749 °13536 °87322 490,792 | 459,681 22,209,493 

eres "06436 "05907 °94262 428,569 | 416,273 21,749,812 

Ne "03603 03307 °96747 403,978 | 397,408 21,333,539 

Oo se: °02450 *02249 "97776 | 890,837 | 386,491 20,986,131 

4... "01785 ‘01638 °98375 382,145 | 379,040 20,549,640 

2s, "Ol 337 00895 *99109 375,935 | 374,260 20,170,600 

ade “O1061 ‘00711 99292 372,585 | 371,266 19,796,340 

7 | 00912 ‘00611 99391 | 369,947 | 368,820 | 19,425,074 

Sar "00771 °00516 "99485 367,694 | 366,748 19,056,254 

ee "00664 "00445 "99556 365,801 | 364,988 18,689,506 

LOGS "00587 ‘00380 "99621 | 364,176 |} 363,486 18,324,518 
Ais ..: *00537 *00348 “99653 362,796 | 362,167 17,961,032 
12 .. "OO512 "0038382 “99669 361,537 | 360,939 17,598,865 
ao: "00509 *00330 *99671 360,341 | 359,748 | 17,237,926 
14 .. *00524 00340 "99661 359,155 | 358,546 16,878,178 
LO hes "00556 ‘00360 °99641 357,938 | 357,296 16,519,632 
16 .. ‘00601 "00389 "99612 356,653 | 355,961 16,162,336 
Oy pate "00658 "00426 "99575 355,269 | 354,514 15,806,375 
iS i: "OO7 21 "00466 °99535 353,759 | 352,936 15,451,861 
ee "00789 ‘00510 "99491 352,114 | 351,218 15,098,925 
20 3 "00860 "00599 99403 350,322 | 349,276 14,747,707 
21 00882 ‘00614, *99388 348,230 | 347,165 14,398,431 
22 *O0gO4 "006380 °99372 346,099 | 345,012 14,051,266 
yeahs Us *00925 °00644, °99358 343,926 | 342,822 13,706,254 
rt Wed "00946 ‘00659 "99343 341,718 | 340,596 13,363,432 
2) "00466 ‘00731 "99272 339,473 | 338,237 13,022,836 
267% *00985 "00746 °99257 337,001 | 335,749 12,684,599 
Pi ale *O1005 ‘00761 "99242 334,497 | 333,229 12,348,850 
28 *:) "01024 00775 "99228 $31,962 | 330,681 12,015,621 
ates "01043 “00790 ‘99213 329,399 | 328,103 11,684,940 
BON "01063 "00805 °99198 326,807 | 325,496 11,356,837 
31. "O1082 ‘00819 °99184, 324,186 | 322,863 11,031,341 
32 .. *OLI02 "00834, *99169 321,540 | 320,204 10,708,478 
33 .. "OT £23 °00850 "99154, 318,868 | 317,520 10,388,274 
34 .. *O1143 ‘00865 *99139 316,171 | 314,809 10,070,754 
35 .. *O1165 "01022 "98983 313,448 | 311,855 9,755,945 
36 .. "01186 ‘01040 "98965 310,261 | 308,655 9,444,090 
37°. "OI210 ‘01061 "98945 307,049 | 305,429 9,135,435 
38 .. "01234 *01082 "98924 303,810 | 302,176 8,830,006 
Hs ie °O1259 °01104 ‘98902 300,541 | 298,891 8,527,830 
40 .. "01285 °01127 ‘98879 297,241 | 295,575 8,228,939 
Al .. "01313 °01151 "98856 293,909 | 292,228 7,938,364 
42, "01341 ‘O1176 “98831 290,547 | 288,848 7,641,186 
43 “OLg7 a "01202 °98805 287,150 | 285,435 7,352,288 
44 "01403 °01230 "98778 283,719 | 281,985 7,066,853 
4d .. °01437 "01345 "98664 280,252 | 278,380 6,784,868 
46 .. °01473 ‘013879 "98630 276,508 | 274,614 6,506,488 
47 .. “O1510 "01414 "98596 272,719 | 270,804 6,231,874 
48 .. "Ol k49 °01450 *98560 268,890 | 266,954 5,961,070 
49 .. *O1S5g1 "01489 *98522 265,018 | 263,060 5,694,116 
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Taste V (Contd.).—English Life Table, Five Years 1876-80, FEMALES. 















































ea aaa adel Weal wet aioe ai | 6 
2) i Se ee ee ee a 
atone ett ee = se 
Annual Mortality ne Be = P= Qe aie 
at each Year of Age. Probability Numbers Mean Years which 
of Living One Born Numbers | the Females at 
Year and Living Living 
English | Corrected for} from each at in each Year oer - 
Life Table. | Years 1876-80. Age. each Age. of Age. Age will Live. 
"01634 °01530 "98482 261,101 | 259,119 5,431,056 
"01680 01573 "98439 257,188 | 255,131 5,171,937 
*O1729 ‘01619 "98394 253,124 | 251,092 4,916,806 
‘01780 *01666 98348 249,059 | 247,001 4,665,714 
"01987 ‘01860 "98157 244,944 | 242,687 4,418,713 
"02120 02172 97851 240,430 | 237,847 4,176,026 
°02259 "02315 97711 235,263 |. 232,570 3,938,179 
"02407 °02466 *97564 229,878 | 227,078 3,705,609 
*02566 °02629 97405 |, 224,278 | 221,368 3,478,531 
02738 °02806 "97233 | 218,458 | 215,436 3,257,163 
°02927 °02999 "97045 212,413 | 209,275 3,041,727 
°03134 ‘03211 ‘96840 | 206,137 , 202,880 2,832,452 
"03362 03445 ‘96613 | 199,623 | 196,242 2,629,572 
"03614 03703 "96364 192,862 | 189,356 2,433,330 
*03891 03987 ‘96091 |. 185,849 | 182,216 2,243,974 
"04198 *04222 "95865 | 178,584 | 174,892 2,061,758 
*04.535 ‘04560 °95542 | 171,200 | 167,384 1,886,866 
"04906 04934, ‘95185 |, 163,568 | 159,630 1,719,482 
"05314 "05344 ‘94795 | 155,692 | 151,640 1,559,852 
*05760 "05792 94371 147,588 | 143,434 1,408,212 
°06247 *06282 °93909 | 139,280 | 135,039 1,264,778 
"06778 ‘06816 93409. | 130,797 | 126,486 1,129,739 
"07355 ‘07396 *92868 122,176 | 117,819 1,003,253 
°07980 08025 *92285 118,462 | 109,086 885,434: 
"08659 "08708 °91655 104,709 | 100,340 776,348 
"09389 09235 ‘91173 95,971 91,735 676,008 
“10175 *10009 ‘90468 87,499 83,329 584,273 
“11024 “10844: -89714 79,159 | 75,088 500,944 
"11930 11735 *88915 71,017 67,081 425,856 
*12903 12692 “88065 63,145 59,376 358,775 
°13942 13714 °87166 55,608 52,040 299,399 
"15048 °14802 °86218 48,471 45,131 247,359 
S50 227 *15962 *85218 41,791 38,702 202,228 
°17483 "17197 *84165 35,614 32,794 163,526 
"18812 "18504: *83063 29,974 27,436 130,732 
°20227 "19231 82456 24,897 22,713 103,296 
"21716 *20647 *81285 20,529 18,608 80,583 
"23292 ‘22146 “80062 16,687 | 15,023 61,975 
"24960 23731 78786 13,360 | 11,943 46,952 
*26726 *25411 "77454 10,626 9,340 35,009 
"28564 ‘27158 “76089 8,153 7,178 25,669 
"30521 -29019 74658 6,203 5,417 18,491 
°32579 *80975 "73179 4,631 4,010 13,074 
°34725 *33016 “71662 3,389 2,909 9,064: 
*36935 *35117 ‘70128 2,429 2,066 6,155 
*39338 *37402 68491 1,703 1,435 4,089 
"41873 39812 66797 1,167 973 2,654 
44397 *42212 °65145 779 643 1,681 
°47333 *45003 °63263 508 415 1,038 
"49730 “47282 ‘61759 321 259 |. 623 
°53153 50537 "59657 198 158 364* 





* This number shows how many apes. the 198 females who attain the age of 100 years will live, 
calculated by the English Life Table, No. 3 
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TasLe VI.—Mean After-lifetime (Expectation of Life) at Various Ages, 
from Lnfe Tables, based upon English Mortality in 1838-54 and 
1876-80. 














Persons. Males. Females. 

Ages. $f 

1838-54. | 1876-80. | 1838-54. | 1876-80. | 1838-54. | 1876-80. 
OG rah oteabe cpeenses 40°86 43°56 39°91 41°92 45°25 
By er eaanttctncts 50°02 52°56 49°71 Gray 53°65 
LOBES ESE erent 47°36 49°24 47°05 48°16 50°32 
LG Betsteeenstctess- 43°54 45°05 43°18 43°94 46°15 
20 Ptrcieestcesinerert 39°88 40°98 39°48 39°86 42°10 
D5 Martens 36°57 3 74 36°12 36°05 38°36 
35 ee era at 29°99 30°01 29°40 28°88 31°12 
AD My soaatssseurhete! 23°41 2320 22°76 22°34 24°21 
OS Ue Rta ccct 16°94 16°75 16°45 16°09 1737 
Gb Fen ttehe 11°17 II‘Ig 10°82 10°79 Nee A 
TG fe 6°72 6°81 6°49 6°52 7°O4 
85 and upwards 3°87 4°00 3°73 3°78 4°15 








Taste VII.—Of One Thousand Born, the Numbers of Survivors at Different 
Ages, calculated from Life Tables Based upon English Mortality in 
1838-54 and im 1876-80. 





Persons. Males. Females. 
Ages. EO 
1838-54. | 1876-80. | 1838-54. | 1876-80. | 1838-54. | 1876-80. 


——————-——____ J ——_—-—-— |\|_ _—— 





Number born 1000°0 1000°0 1000°0 1000°0 1000°0 1000°0 


Sia aey ce 736'8 750°9 737 436°4 750°6 766°0 
LOW eee 702°5 72.6°8 689°9 712A 715'8 742° 
LS Be poh ahenssCebee 6846 714°5 672°8 700°1 696°9 729°3 
ZO ree ast 662°8 699°1 651°9 684°9 674°1 713°8 
25 vale 634-0 | 677-5 | 6242 | 663°8 | 6443 | 691-7 
SbALSAEE. Gasca 572°0 623°1 564° 4 608°1 579°9 638°9 
Ab cde sc 5029 | ssovs | 495°8 | 530°8 | 510-4 | sy1°0 
DO Ete h cesecscree 421°1 462°1 409°5 435°3 433°3 489°9 
OD Bie irs yaccaere 309°0 333°4 2946 303°9 324°2 363°9 
{BS i, ne 2 161°1 173°! 148°1 [S08 174°8 195°5 
BO BC egsssceevdsel 38°6 42° 33°0 33°9 4.4: 4, 50°" 





eter cevoriocshott 2°23 S'6 1°6 1°7 2°7 he 





= 
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Taste VILI.—Synopsis of the Lifetime of One Thousand Persons, calculated 
from Life Tables based upon English Mortality im 1838-54 and in 
1876-80. 


\ 





Years Lived Increase according pe cenge as Years e 
ived at each Group o 

















according to English to "key Bate 
rate Life Tables, Recent Life Table. abe occovene 
1838-54. | 1876-80. Years. Percentage. | 1838-54. | 1876-80. 
OEIC eee 40,858 | 48,557 2,699 100 100°0 100°0 
ee 14,427 | 14,909 482 18 35°3 | 342 
Pe Gis kk, 21,276 | 23,072 | 1,796 66 52'1 53:0 
60 and upwards...) 5,155 5,576 421 16 12°6 128 





TasLeE 1X.—Synopsis of the Lifetime of One Thousand Males, calculated 
from Life Tables based upon English Mortality in 1838-54 and im 
1876-80. 





Years Lived Increase according Percentage of Years 


i : Lived at each Group of 
according to English to Ages according to 




















Agen: Life Tables. Recent Life Table. Life ‘ables. 
1838-54. | 1876-80. Years. Percentage. | 1838-54. | 1876-80. 
All A268... .00i.c00cseee 39,915 | 41,924 2,009 100 TOO"O 100°0 
120) Zo ocsngeseeessss 14,180 | 14,625 445 22 36°68 349 
2O—60 ...eeereeeeeee 20,915 | 22,322 1,407 70 52°4 53°2 
60 and upwards...} _ 4,820 4,977 rey 8 E2r2 1i'9 





TaBLe X.—Synopsis of the Lifetime of One Thousand Females, calculated 
from Life Tables based upon English Mortality in 1838-54 and im 
1876-80. 














Years Lived Increase according Pomuiere, Pf Years } 
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Discussion on Mr. Humpureys’s Parser. 


Ture PresipEnt before the reading of the paper stated: Before we 
proceed to the reading of the paper, I think it is our duty to com- 
memorate the loss which the Society has just sustained in the death 
of Dr. Farr. Dr. Farr has been for many years identified with the 
Society, and was one of the most eminent, if not perhaps the most 
eminent member, as a pure statistician, that we have ever had. 
His membership dates not quite from the beginning of the Society, 
but from a very early period after its formation; and not only in 
connection with it, but in his official capacity, he has done perhaps 
the greatest service of any one statistician of our time to the cause 
of statistics in this country. Jam quite sure that on this occasion 
we, aS a Society, ought to acknowledge in the fullest manner the 
very great service which Dr. Farr has rendered... The work which 
he has done officially, in the way of giving us good statistics of 
births, deaths, and marriages, the vital statistics of the country, 
and the way in which he took advantage of his official position to 
point out the causes which were productive of great mortality 
amongst his countrymen, and to indicate the remedial measures 
which were necessary, are sufficient in themselves to prove that he 
has performed one of the most useful works which any official of 
the country could possibly have performed. The papers which he 
contributed to this Society were very numerous, and not many years 
ago we remember that very elaborate paper upon the valuation of 
stocks and shares which had only a deferred value, not one of the 
usual subjects with which he occupied himself, indeed somewhat 
apart from them, but still a paper which his mathematical and 
other acquirements rendered of the greatest value. I think also in 
commemorating the great loss we have sustained, we ought to 
remember that Dr. Farr had not only a reputation in this country, 
but a very wide reputation abroad, and that the methods which he 
introduced have been very widely imitated. He has done great 
service to statistical science, not only in this country, but every- 
where where statistics have been studied. Personally we have all 
the utmost occasion to lament the loss which we have sustained. 
Dr. Farr’s character, as you all know, was one of the most amiable. 
He was one of the most cheerful companions that we could have, 
and I am sure that we must all regret the causes which have pre- 
vented his appearance at our meetings for several years, and which 
at last have led to his death at what is really a considerable age, 
but at an age which for him is almost untimely, because it was so 
recently that he was doing good work, and now he is almost 
suddenly taken away. ‘To follow the precedent adopted when Mr. 
Newmarch died, I should like to propose that the Council be 
requested to send a letter of condolence in proper form to the family 
of Dr. Farr, expressing the regret of the Society at the loss which 
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they have sustained, and our sympathy with them in their bereave- 
ment. 


Sir Rawson W. Rawson: It is very seldom that one has reason 
to be glad of the privilege of claiming age as a reason for offering 
an observation. Jregret that age has put me in that position; but 
as one of the oldest members of the Society, and, I believe, the 
oldest member who is officially connected with the Society, having 
been one of the Honorary Secretaries within two years after its 
formation, I rise to second the proposition that our President has, 
in sufficient and appropriate language, offered for our acceptance. 
Personally, I have been separated from Dr. Farr for thirty years, in 
spirit I have never been separated. I have a very strong feeling of 
regret at the loss of a friend, and a man whom I highly esteemed, 
and I believe that that feeling is universal in the Society. I there- 
fore have the greatest pleasure in rising to second the resolution, 
that we should request the Council to express not only their own 
feeling, which might be expected, but the feeling of the whole 
Society, of regret at the loss of a most valuable member, a most 
valuable public officer, and a man who has set an example of 
devotion to scientific pursuits tending to benefit mankind, which, I 
hope, a number here present are prepared to imitate. 


(The Paper having been read), 


Dr. J. Mortimer GRANVILLE said, if there was any occasion on 
which he should be sorry to be regarded by this Society as a repre- 
sentative of those who disbelieved both in death-rates and in 
sanitation, it would be at a time when they had just sustained so 
serious a loss as that involved in the death of Dr. Farr. It was un- 
doubtedly to him that they owed, if not in detail and fact, at any 
rate in principle, the calculation of death-rates, and in truth the 
whole system of vital statistics, for the impetus which his enterprise 
gave to the study of this branch of statistical science in England, 
was undoubtedly the foundation of all that had since been done 
and probably would be done in future. He confessed when he saw 
Mr. Humphreys’s paper he felt being very much in the position of 
one overtaken by Nemesis. He had entirely forgotten the letter 
which he wrote to the Spectator, and although a man was responsible 
for whatever he had written at any period of his life, he felt 
exceedingly inclined to fall back on the aphorism of a statesman 
whose memory he cherished, and to say that ‘“‘many things have 
happened since then.” So far as he remembered the argument, his 
contention was that unless it could be shown that a majority of the 
persons living at a particular period belonged to an age which 
Mr. Humphreys had described as the “age of usefulness,”’ it would 
be no great gain to the population or to humanity, as a whole, to 
say that the duration of life had been increased. Mr. Humphreys 
had probably seen a paper which he wrote in the Nineteenth Century 
in March, 1879, in which he contended that owing to the entire 
omission of the question of age in the returns of lunatics, a great 
mistake had been made, and that a large proportion of the alleged 
and apparent “‘ increase of insanity ” was actually due to the mode 
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of returning adopted, namely, taking the total of the insane popu- 
lation at one period and then at another, and calculating the 
difference between the two as an increase or decrease. By that 
process they got an apparent increase of 13°70 in about thirty years, 
whereas by taking out the actual differences for age, it was reduced 
to something like 1°49. Mr. Humphreys took the question of age 
as the foundation of the whole of his argument, and he seemed to 
say that although there was between the periods of 20 and 60 an 
increased proportion of persons living, yet the expectation of life 
between those periods gradually fell. It would almost seem that 
he had got an apparent increase of longevity during that time by 
comparing the earlier part of the period soon after 20 and the later 
part of the period not far before 60. If that was so, the middle 
part of the period, where the ages ranged from 45 to 60, did not 
show a very satisfactory state of things. By taking so large a 
period as between 20 and 60, it seemed that the real question was, 
at any rate to a certain extent, begged. The point which he 
(Dr. Granville) was anxious to insist upon was this: They had 
come to regard the mere prolongation of life as so very important 
a matter, and so disconnected it from the absolute question of age 
in relation to usefulness, that the whole question of gain was a 
little qualified ; while in regard to sanitation it certainly did seem, 
taking the statistics of the Registrar-General’s office, even as — 
construed by Mr. Humphreys, that the gain was very much due 
to the reduction of deaths under the head of zymotic diseases. If 
that were so, those zymotic diseases undoubtedly were not the most 
important things, as regarded the destruction of human life at 
periods of usefulness. By taking a period from 20 to 30 and follow- 
ing it up to 60, stopping short at the period from 60 to 65, there 
was no doubt they did gain something very great indeed in the 
face of the figures; but looking at the matter in a practical light, 
the question remained, had they positively gained by the enormous 
expenditure of thought and attention which had been given to the 
question of sanitation during the last thirty years? He confessed 
that it appeared to him that they had not, and that he thought was 
a question which might be discussed with very great advantage by 
a Society of that class. He had never questioned the value of the 
work done at the Registrar-General’s office with a view to the 
utilisation of the facts at their disposal, but he did most gravely 
question the value of those facts; and on this, among other grounds, 
that the returns made by medical men were not returns made with 
a view to such calculations as were made at the Registrar-General’s 
office, the causes of death stated being in many cases sufficient for 
the purposes of the law, but not of any real nosological value. 
They were not so checked as to render them trustworthy as data 
available for the purpose of determining the relative prevalence of 
diseases. That was a point of immense importance, and when in 
the office of the Registrar-General they drew deductions to the 
effect that certain diseases were dying away, while other diseases 
were getting the ascendancy, and so forth, those deductions must be 
regarded as qualified. No one could question the Registrar-General’s 
work, so far as the office was concerned, but as to the value of the 
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“‘ statistics” which resulted, he did not think the figures were 
worth the paper on which they were written. 


Mr. A. H. Baiuey, F.I.A., said the function of the Statistical 
Society was to investigate facts, and not to trouble itself with 
speculations as to whether we lived longer or were slower in dying. 
The facts for them to determine on the present occasion were 
simply these, what were the rates of mortality at particular periods 
of life? Mr. Humphreys had done very good service by calling 
their attention to the principle that the desideratum in these 
inquiries was to determine the number of annual deaths at each 
age which took place amongst a given number of living at the 
same age, and that any other method of mortality statistics was 
simply fallacious. Bearing that in mind, he wished to say a word 
or two on the great utility and value of some of these results, and 
why he thought some others must be accepted with caution. No 
doubt the returns of the number living and deaths were substan- 
tially accurate; so that they had these two elements for the solution 
of the problem: they had the numbers living on a particular day, 
and also the number of deaths in each year, so that they could in 
that way compare the total number of deaths with the total 
numbers living. Thus from Table I it appeared that the mean 
rate of mortality of males for thirty years, 1841-70, was 23°3 per 
1,000; from 1871-74 it was exactly the same, and from 1876-80 
it was 22°2, showing an improvement. But looking a little 
back, they found exactly the same rate for the years 1841-45, 
so that where, after all, was the progress that had been 
madeP From 1845-50 the rate was 24 per 1,000. That was 
explained by the epidemics of cholera and influenza in that period, 
and, looking forward to the quinquennium 1886-90, there was no 
certainty that the rate would not again be raised in like manner. 
When, however, they came to particular ages, there were opera- 
tions of greater nicety. They not merely wanted the total numbers 
living and dying, but the numbers living and dying at particular 
ages. He was very sceptical about the accuracy of the returns of 
ages; there were not an inconsiderable number of people who did 
not know their own ages, and the returns in this particular were 
made, he was confident, with considerable looseness. In one case 
which came under his notice, an Irishman was recorded as being 
of the age of 111. He was an old man of about 80; the recorded 
age was mere fancy. The other day he received a certificate of the 
death of a man in Lancashire, whose real age was 82, and yet the 
age was recorded in the certificate as 93. That was only a 
specimen of cases which were continually occurring in his own 
experience. This led him to look rather closely into this table 
drawn up by Mr. Humphreys, and whilst he believed implicitly 
that the rate of mortality of 22°2 was accurately deduced, that was 
to say, that the general mortality of 1876-80 corresponded with 
that of 1841-45, still, when he looked at particular ages, he found 
himself bewildered. It was well known that early manhood was a 
critical period of life, and from several investigations that he had 
made, he had come to the conclusion that the mortality of the ages 
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of 20 to 25 was in excess of that of the next quinquennium. But 
if he was to credit these results, he found that whilst the rate of 
mortality generally had improved from 23°3 to 22°2, the mortality 
at this particular period had altered from 8°9 to 68. According to 
all experience, changes in human mortality did not take place with 
such rapidity, so that these remarkable statements required a great 
deal of confirmation. He hoped it would not be supposed that he 
doubted the accuracy of the conclusions at which Mr. Humphreys 
had arrived from the facts in his possession, but he did very 
much doubt the facts themselves, and he should be very glad if 
Mr. Humphreys would give them a little more of the raw material. 
What they wanted was to know the numbers living at each period 
of age in 1881, and the actual number of deaths, so that they 
could draw their own conclusions. 


Mr. Cornetius WAtLrorD said a very great authority, the late 
Mr. Griffith Davies, had stated that the rate of mortality steadily 
decreased during the latter part of the last century and the early 
part of the present; but when the registrar-general’s office came 
into operation, and the deaths came to be recorded with greater 
precision, 1t was found over a long series of years that the 
mortality of the country was increasing. The fact probably was 
that while an increased mortality was shown by the returns, there 
was actually no increase. What did occur was this: that the 
deaths which at one time were not registered, came to be regis- 
tered under the new system, and in that way the returns became 
more correct than they had previously been; and these corrected 
returns had the effect of appearing to nullify the increased 
duration of life, which, in truth, was going on all the time. If 
that were so, there must be a period when the influence of cor- 
rected registration could no longer throw back or conceal the 
increased duration of life; and he thought it was possible that that 
time had arrived, during the last few years, when the returns had 
become so corrected that the true working of the laws of nature 
became disclosed. In other words, it might have been that the 
increasing duration of life had been in operation during the whole 
of the period, and that the apparent contrary result was only 
occasioned by the growing completeness of the returns, which was 
the object aimed at. There might indeed be another solution of 
the question. Those who had taken pains to observe the deaths 
arising from accidents, had seen great cycles during the generation 
under notice occurring in those events. In connection with acci- 
dental death, he had seen and taken note of three very marked 
cycles during that period, not only with regard to the increased 
number of accidental deaths, but with regard to the increased 
number resulting from certain causes; and it was possible that the 
increased duration of life, deduced from the decreased mortality of 
the last seven years, was in fact only the result of the operations of 
one of those cycles. There was yet another circumstance which 
might bear upon it: it might be that of late years the birth-rate had 
decreased, and then of course the death-rate would have decreased ; 
but that would be shown by its decreasing at the earlier ages; and 
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the facts in the paper rather supported that idea. These were 
only a few of the circumstances which might possibly throw 
some solution upon the figures now presented. On the whole he 
regarded the investigation as one of very considerable interest, and 
he was very glad that Mr. Humphreys had brought the paper 
before them. No one had better opportunities of arriving at sound 
conclusions than that gentleman. 


Mr. H. Monoretrr Pav said the paper would be very useful, 
not only to this Society, but to actuaries generally, there being a 
fond of thought in its general conclusions which would provide 
food for further investigation. Mr. Humphreys had shown that 
while now-a-days we start well in infancy, and, speaking broadly, 
got on very well up to 60 years of age, thereafter there is an increase 
in the mortality. The question perhaps naturally arose, was 
longevity coincident necessarily with the diminished death-rate, or 
was it otherwise? He believed it was not so: that is to say, that 
we might have increased the living power, or decreased the death- 
rate, and yet might not be able to show at the higher periods of 
life so large a percentage living as used to be the case. If that 
were so, what was the cause? ‘There were various factors at work 
in modern life which undoubtedly would affect this position. In 
favour of longer life, they must have quiet and peace ; while against 
it they had war, worry, and excitement. If they kept early hours 
they had something in favour of longevity; but against it they had 
late hours and night work. Then again they had temperance on 
the one side, ranged against drinking habits on the other; and 
proper exercise, as against excessive brain work without physical 
exercise. Increase in wealth, and consequent greater ability to 
procure better food and clothing, would be counteracted if greater 
riches were allowed to engender luxurious habits. The improved 
medical skill, better sanitary arrangements, and better dwellings of 
the present day, were important elements in counteracting the 
squalor and dirt of bygone times. Thus it would be seen that 
while many of the favourable factors were present, the unfavourable 
factors had not quite vanished. The question was therefore to see 
how best these adverse factors might be eliminated, so that yet 
further improvement might be attained with respect to the decline 
in the death-rate, and an addition be made to the duration of 
human life. 


Mr. F. G. P. Neison said he thought the paper was deficient in 
one respect. It was by no means an uncommon thing to hear the 
question asked, what had been the good of all the sanitary legisla- 
tion that had taken place in recent years? and as one of those gentle- 
men who took an active part in connection with the Public Health 
Acts, he had always felt that there was a necessity for some public 
body to come forward and show that these Acts had really been the 
means of effecting much good in this country. Mr. Humphreys, 
though he knew that they had been the cause of reducing the mor- 
tality, apparently presumed that everybody was as well up in that 
knowledge as he was himself, for he dismissed the subject very 
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summarily. He regretted that Mr. Humphreys had not put a table 
in his paper showing the absolute increase in the urban population; 
for if there was one fact more certain in connection with mortality 
than any other, it was that it had some relation to the density of 
population. In 1851 the population was roughly divided into town 
and country. In 1861 the town population had increased to a 
percentage of 55, and in 1871 it had got to 62 per cent. of the total ; 
and presumably in 1881 it would account for 70 per cent. of the 
whole population in England and Wales. The mortality in towns 
was considerably in excess of that in rural districts; and that being 
the case, had it not been for the effect of the Public Health Acts, 
it would have been impossible to retain the mortality at the rate 
of 23 per 1,000 of the population for each of the three last 
decenniads. He concurred in thinking that it would have been 
very interesting if Mr. Humphreys had given them the data upon 
which his ratios had been drawn; for instance, if he had shown 
how much of the population in each of his quinquennial groups of 
years was really a town population, and how much rural, they 
could have better appreciated the deductions in mortality that his 
tables had shown. ‘To show how great was the difference between 
the mortality in towns and in the counties, from several investiga- 
tions made within the last few years, he had ascertained that in 
some towns amongst males of the ages of 35 to 45, the mortality 
had been as much as from 200 to 250 per cent. in excess of the 
mortality at the same ages in the rural districts. There was one 
fact in the paper that he must take objection to. Mr. Humphreys 
stated that the experience of the last seventeen years showed that 
the rate of mortality had not differed from that shown by Dr. Farr’s 
English Life Table No.3; but the facts shown by Mr. Humphreys’s 
own Table No. I contradicted that statement. He also took excep- 
tion to that part of the paper in which Mr. Humphreys alluded to 
the fact that it had not been practicable to show the population of 
1881 according to the census, but that practically the proportional 
age distribution of the population scarcely differed from that shown 
in 1871; that appeared to be an inconsistency. If it was the fact 
that there had been a material reduction in the mortality within 
the last few years, surely it meant that they had’ more persons 
living during certain periods of the year than there were living 
proportionately ten years ago; and if that was the case, it must 
necessarily have the effect of altering the age distribution of the 
population. If Mr. Humphreys had found out that the age distri- 
bution was precisely the same, it was then an anomaly to maintain 
in another portion of the paper that there had been a material 
alteration in the rates of mortality, and yet that that alteration had 
not had the effect of altering the percentage of survivors at the 
different ages. He had occasion lately to look very closely into the 
fact of the influence of miasmatic diseases, and he found that 
within the last seven years the improvement in the rate of mor- 
tality, more particularly in connection with that section classed as 
typhus, typhoid, and continued fever, had been most considerable. 


Sir Rawson W. Rawson said the observations that had fallen from 
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Mr. Neison were of the greatest importance to those who valued 
prolongation of life, and were disposed to accept the statement of 
the author of the paper, that the rate of mortality in England had 
diminished. Mr. Bailey contended that it had not diminished, be- 
cause the average of all ages was the same as it was shown to be 
in the earlier period of 1841-45; but according to Mr. Neison’s 


statement as to the great increase of the urban population, among 


whom the rate of mortality is so much higher, it ought to have been 
very much greater. Mr. Bailey admitted that it was stationary, 
and therefore according to his own showing there had been 
undoubtedly an improvement in the condition of the population. 
According to natural laws, as shown by experience, there would have 
been a much greater mortality in consequence of the difference in 
the conditions of existence among the population, if they had not 
been counteracted by some beneficial influences. Therefore Mr. 
Neison’s statement confirmed by a different argument the fact 
asserted by the author of the paper, that there had been this con- 
siderable increase of duration of life in the average of the whole 
population. Dr. Granville had asked what was the value of the 
extension of life if it was beyond what was called ‘‘the age of useful- 
ness?” The answer was a plain one: that there would not have 
been that increase if the individuals had not enjoyed a greater 
amount of health during the earlier years, which enabled them 
to reach that period of hfe. If they could enable a larger pro- 
portion of the population to reach an advanced age, it would be by 
obtaining for them an improved state of health during the earlier 


stages of life; and in that respect he entirely agreed with those who 


considered that they could not do more for the happiness of the 
population than by promoting their health, through well devised, 
completely planned, and economically executed sanitary works. 


Mr. Srepnen Bourne said he did not feel competent to scrutinize 
the calculations or the arguments of the paper; but he was more 
inclined to see of what economical advantage such calculations 
were. Assuming that the figures in Table VII were correct, he 
found some very important results brought out. If they took the 
three quinguennial age-periods from 5 to 15, it would seem that the 
increase per cent. had been 3'2. Comparing the two periods 
selected, from 1838-54 and 1876-80, there was an increase of 3°2 to the 
numbers, leaving out all those who were born at the same age. 
The next periods were 7 per cent.; the next three periods showed 
$1, and the next 8. The economical result of that was this, that 
taking the earlier and the later periods, they found that the existing 
numbers had increased by 3°6; if they took the two middle periods 
it was 8. That was to say, embracing the periods of life when 
it was of economical value, they had double the increase that they 
had when the period of life was comparatively useless, and these 
must be important results to their view of the economic condition 
of the country. The whole question was one well worthy of their 
investigation, and his impression was that the results arrived at 
were accurate and correct, and therefore that the country was 
increasing in its power for production, and consequently ought, 
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under proper regulations, to be increasing in wealth. He was sorry 
to hear Dr. Granville speak so slightingly of the value of certificates 
given by the medical men; because he should have thought that 
they would have been deeply interested in the prosperity of the 
country, and would have done their best to give full and accurate 
statistics. As to the ages of people being unknown, that would 
not very much affect the value of the calculations; because there 
was no reason to suppose that the variations from truth arising 
from ignorance were more on one side than on the other; and all 
those who were in the habit of dealing with very large masses of 
figures knew that when there was no special reason why there 
should be a deviation from accuracy in large results, the errors 
counterbalanced each other. 


Mr. Grorcze Hurst took exception to some remarks that had 
been made with regard to the term of usefulness of life, and argued 
that one man might become very. useless at 40 years of age, whilst 
another at 70 years would bea very useful person. That being the 
case, it was wrong to put down the average of 60 as the termina- 
tion of a man’susefulness. With regard to the longevity in towns, 
they could not rely on statistics; because a vast number of persons 
came to reside in towns during the best part of their lives, and then 
retired into the country; so that, taking it altogether, the mortality 
of the place might appear less than it ought to be. This would 
apply especially to London. 


The PrestpentT said they would all agree with him that they 
must give a very hearty vote of thanks to Mr. Humphreys for the 
paper which he had read to them. Apart from any questions 
which had been raised, it was of very great value that they 
had had recent death-rates investigated in this manner and put 
into the shape of a life table, enabling them to see whether there 
was any real improvement; that seemed to him to be the real value 
of the work Mr. Humphreys had done. With regard to the 
criticisms passed upon the data upon which the paper was founded, 
Dr. Granville had rather attacked the returns of the registrar- 
general so far as diseases were concerned. The obvious reply to 
that was that the greater part of the facts with which the registrar- 
general dealt had no connection with diseases. It might be quite 
true that all statistics of diseases were not to be depended upon, 
and yet everything that Mr. Humphreys had told them might also 
be quite true; for nothing that he had said had any connection with 
disease whatever. It ought not, therefore, to go forth that the 
returns of the registrar-general were untrustworthy, because some 
particular kind of facts which he had endeavoured to get were not 
to be relied upon in the way in which the primary facts were to be 
relied upon. With regard to the question of age, as to which 
Mr. Bailey was sceptical, he thought that what Mr. Bourne had 
said very largely answered Mr. Bailey’s objection. He was not at 
all surprised at the facts which Mr. Bailey had brought before 
them, and should be quite prepared to find that all that he had 
told them about the improper return of ages in special cases was 
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quite true, and yet that those returns of ages which the registrar- 
general obtained were trustworthy within certain limits, so that 
conclusions could be drawn from them. What he should like to 
point out was this, that although for instance with regard to the 
earlier ages it was quite possible that some people as they grew up in 
life were very uncertain, yet with regard to younger people, the 
parents had an accurate knowledge as to their age; they had no 
motive to make incorrect returns, and the presumption was that 
those returns were fairly accurate. Practically no doubt according 
to the figures there had been a considerable improvement as regards 
the mortality of the country during the last thirty years, and the 
only two criticisms passed upon that conclusion rather tended to 
strengthen it. Mr. Bailey pointed out that the comparatively low 
rates between 1841-45 showed that there had been no improve- 
ment since that period. But apparently the returns before that 
time were incomplete. It would be found, looking at the figures 
in each quinquennium subsequently to that period, that there 
was a tendency to a steady decline in the death-rate beginning 
with 1846-50; and this was especially so looking at the deaths 
from 5 up to 25. The decline was comparatively steady all the 
way, and seemed to show that there had been some regular pro 2ress 
in the matter. If there was any truth in the notion that c»rrect 
returns did not begin to be published until 1845, it tended very 
much to support the conclusion of the paper, that there had been 
an improvement in the mortality within recent years. Mr. Neison’s 
criticism was a very fair one, that during the whole of the last 
twenty years the population had become increasingly urban, and 
might have been expected to show an increased rate of mortality ; 
but as a matter of fact they found a decrease, and therefore 
they might be sure that the influences tending to improve the 
mortality of the country were extremely vigorous. To a certain 
extent it was too soon yet to perceive the full effect of all the 
changes which had been described, and he should be inclined to 
say that sanitary improvement was only one of the causes of the 
improvement in the health of the population. They ought surely 
to take into account that during the last thirty years the population 
had been better fed, and that preventive medicine was much better 
understood than before. These causes had not yet had full time to 
operate, and possibiy their successors would have better materials 
for the discussion of the subject. It was entirely owing to the 
efforts made by statisticians forty or fifty years ago to introduce a 
correct record of facts, that they were now able to see the improve- 
ments that had taken place; but they must wait for a good many 
years to come before they saw the full evidence, or before all the 
facts could be thoroughly appreciated. 


Mr. Humprreys, in reply, said it was undoubtedly true, as 
| Dr. Granville had stated, that the greatest saving of life occurred 
in the earlier part of the useful period ; but, at the same time, every 
additional life that attained the useful period was so much gain. 
With regard to his objections to the causes of death as returned by 
his own profession, the general register officer was most thoroughly 
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alive to the imperfections of that portion of their material, and 
they were a source of great trouble. It was hoped, however, that 
by impressing upon medical men the real uses to which these facts 
were put, they might, in course of time, be convinced of the neces- 
sity for greater care, which would greatly add to the value of our 
national statistics. It was, in great measure, this very difficulty 
that had prevented him (Mr. Humphreys) from attempting to 
trace the causes of the increase of mortality among adults, which 
deserved serious consideration, althongh it did not militate very 
considerably against the immense advantage derived from the re- 
duction of death-rates at earlier ages. Mr. Bailey was perfectly 
correct in his criticisms as to the very careless way in which ages 
were returned, but Mr. Bourne had sufficiently answered this objec- 
tion. The ages of old persons were frequently exaggerated, but the 
general register office attempted to rectify this by dealing with all 
those aged 85 and upwards in one group. LHvery one might well 
be astonished at the very large decline of mortality amongst males 
from the ages of 20 to 25—a decline of 28 per cent. But there 
was a still larger decrease in each of the three previous periods; 
so that he did not think any serious source of error could be 
involved. The question of density was entirely distinct from the 
matter under discussion, and he had not attempted to deal with it. 
Mr. Neison referred to his statement that the age distribution at 
the last census did not show material change; he could only say 
that the census figures proved this fact. It would takea very long 
period of changed death-rates to alter the age distribution of a 
population of 26 millions. He begged, in conclusion, to return his 
thanks for the very complimentary way in which his paper had 
been received. 
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Introduction. 


Ir isa hopeful sign for India, that the most engrossing subject of 
public interest for the greater part of last year was the education 
of the people. Since the month of February, when a ‘‘ Commission 
*‘ on Education ”’ was appointed by the Viceroy, to the end of 1882, 
every newspaper in India was filled with the accounts of its pro- 
gress, and now the country anxiously waits for its Report. The 
Calcutta correspondent of the “ Times” telegraphed for almost 
every Monday’s issue a paragraph, and frequently a column of 
information about the work of this ‘‘ Commission.” We are told 
that ‘“‘from Calcutta to Bombay,” and from ‘ Lahore to Madras, 
“‘ the whole country has been stirred, and a great stimulus given to 
“the cause of education in all its branches, but especially in the 
‘“‘ department of primary instruction, and more particularly to the 
“education of females.” 

To show the interest excited by the Commission in its progress 
through the country, for the purpose of examining each province in 
detail, we give two or three telegrams from the ‘ Times :”"— 
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* Calcutta, 29th August. 
“The educational enthusiasm, which has recently taken ‘so 
‘“ very active a form, still remains at fever pitch. At Agra, eleven 
‘“‘ addresses were presented to the president. The memorialists 
protested against the abolition of the Agra College, and offered 
“to manage it by a board of trustees. The president, in reply, 
‘“‘ laid stress on the strict application to educational and medical 
‘“‘ work of the Rs. 35,000 made over to the municipality under the 
‘‘ new decentralisation scheme. While he was in the act of speak- 
‘“‘ing, a paper was delivered to him intimating that five native 
gentlemen had there and then subscribed Rs. 1,000 for Ripon, 
Lyall, and Hunter scholarships, in commemoration of his visit. 

‘“‘ A large meeting was held at Allahabad, on Thursday, in the 
Mayo Hall, to present memorials. The meeting was crowded 
with natives of position. Among the Europeans present were 
the chief justice and the judges of the high court, the Commis- 
“‘ sioner of the division, and other officials.” 

A little later he says :— 

‘“‘ A profound enthusiasm has been excited in the Punjab on the 
subject of education. The president of the Education Commis- 
sion visited Lahore by special invitation on Tuesday, and 
received a deputation from the nine Punjabi societies during the 
“day. The Aujuman-i-Punjab, in the evening, presented him 
“‘ with an address, on which occasion five hundred natives were 
‘“‘ present. Later a conversazione was held, when the president 
delivered a long speech on the work of the Education Commis- 
sion. ‘The Commission, he said, was not hostile to the higher 
‘‘ education, its actual work consisted in the extension of popular 
education.” In illustration, he stated a few facts. . 

Passing to the south of India, the correspondent telegraphs :— 

‘The president of the Commission arrived at Madras on 
‘Tuesday, and was invited in the evening to meet the chief 
‘¢ justice, the bishop, the president of the Municipal Commissioners, 
“the native judge of the high court, and the leading Europeans 
“and natives.” After mentioning the work done, he adds, “ the 
‘“¢ Commission has already rendered valuable services in stimulating 
‘ educational aspirations throughout the whole course of his tour.” 
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I.—-The Character and Objects of the Commission. 


This Commission marks a new era in its composition, as well as 
by the work it has taken in hand. Its composition is unique. 
Not only is every province represented, each department of the 
many classes and races and religions of India sit side by side at its 
board. Native and Hnglish gentlemen who have distinguished 
themselves by disinterested service in the cause of education, are 
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associated with our professed government educationists, and Indian 
princes with members of the “ Civil Service.” Men of every creed 
are represented there. The Mahomedan, the Brahmin, the Parsee, 
the Protestant missionary, and Roman Catholic priest, work har- 
-moniously and earnestly together, all presided over by the 
Hon. W. W. Hunter, a man specially fitted by natural talent and 
varied experience for such a post; no man in India has at once 
such extensive and accurate knowledge of the country, combined 
with such great capacity for business. 

The ossects for which this large and vigorous commission has 
been appointed are defined at length in a ‘‘ resolution” of the Home 
Department of the Government of India, drawn up by the able hand 
of its secretary, the Hon. A. Mackenzie. I cannot give its twenty- 
three clauses, but its general aim is expressed in the following 
words :—‘“ It will be the duty of the Commission to inquire parti- 
*‘cularly into the manner in which effect has been given to the 
‘¢ principles of the despatch of 1854, and to suggest such measures 
“ as it may think desirable in order to the further carrying out of 
*“‘ the policy therein laid down. The Government of India is firmly 
‘* convinced of the soundness of that policy, and has no wish to. 
‘“* depart from the principles upon which it is based.” 

The Commission is thus described in a telegram from the corres- 
pondent of the “ Times,” dated Calcutta, 5th February :— 

‘“¢ Government has resolved to appoint an imperial commission 
**on education, consisting of twenty-one members, representing 
“ different provinces of India and classes of the community. Hach 
_ “local government will specially select a high educational officer 
“on behalf of its department of public instruction, and one or 
‘““more natives of rank or intellectual eminence will also attend 
“from each province. The president will be the Hon. Mr. Hunter, 
“who will represent in a special manner the Supreme Government 
‘“‘and the views of the Viceroy with regard to the reforms under 
*“‘ consideration. Among the distinguished natives will be the 
‘“¢ Hon. Maharajah Jotentro Mohun Tajore, the Hon. Bhundeb Moo, 
‘“‘ and others, on behalf of the Hindoos; and the Hon. Syed Ahmed 
“Khan Bahadoor on behalf of the Mussulmans. Among the educa- 
“ tional officers will be Mr. Croft, director of public instruction 
“in Bengal; Professor Deighton, of Agra; Mr. Jacob, Bombay ; 
“and Mr. Browning, director of public instruction in the central 
‘* provinces. 

“The missionary societies will be strongly represented by 
“Mr. Blackett, Anglican, principal of the Church Missionary 
“ Society Institution; Mr. Miller, Presbyterian, principal of the 
** Christian College, Madras; and a Roman Catholic not yet nomi- 
“ nated.” The Rev. A. Jean, D.D., has since been appointed. 
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The duties of the commission are well summed up by the same 
able hand, in the same paper, which we give in preference to ony 
own :— 

Ist. The duties of the Commission will be, first, to inguire 
** into the action of the educational despatches from 1854 to 1868, 
‘‘and how far the educational policy prescribed by the Home 
“ Government has been carried out by the various lecal adminis- 
‘* trations. 

“2nd. To inquire more especially how far primary education 
“has been given to the people under these despatches, and to 
“ suggest means whereby vernacular education cau be made more 
“* universal. 

‘“ 3rd. To devise means for this extension at a minimum cost 
“to the State by setting free, if possible, funds which are now 
‘devoted to higher education, and by substituting a grant-in-aid 
“ for the system of direct Government support. 

“Ath. To offer every encouragement to native gentlemen to 
‘ establish and support schools on a grant-in-aid system. 

“‘ 5th. To ascertain how far it will be possible for the Govern- 
‘* ment to hand over, under proper guarantees, its schools and 
‘** colleges to bodies of native gentlemen who will undertake to 
‘* manage them as aided institutions. 

“6th. To endeavour to supplement the results thus obtained 
‘* by enlisting the municipalities in the work of primary education, 
‘“‘ and by a large extension of the vernacular schools at the muni- 
“ cipal cost and under municipal control. 

“The development of indigenous schools will also form a 
“ special subject of inquiry. The Commission will also be directed 
“to make suggestions as to the better traming of teachers, the 
“improvement of the present system of inspection, the extension 
‘‘of female education, and as to a more intelligent system of 
“ statistical returns on a uniform basis; also as to the preparation 
“‘ of a great series of text-books for use in the schools throughout 
“© India. 

“ The first meeting will be held on Friday. The Commission 
“ will sit till April, when the members will disperse to their own 
‘¢ duties till the next cold season. In the interval Mr. Hunter, as 
“ president, will visit the different provincial Governments with a 
“ view to studying the systems locally at work, collecting informa- 
‘tion on specific points, and making such local inquiries as the 
‘commission may deem necessary.” ae 


-IL.—The Despatch of 1854, into the Working of which Inquiry 
is made. 


As the great object of the Commission is to inquire into the 
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working of the despatch of 1854, any account of its work would 
be incomplete without an idea of what that great charter of educa- 
tion for India, as it has been well called, really is. As it is a very 
lengthy document, and cannot be here printed in extenso, I give a 
very brief summary of its principal features by the present Earl of 
Derby, written when, as Lord Stanley, he was Her Majesty’s 
Secretary for India. Ina passage from the important despatch of 
1859, quoted in the Resolution appointing the Commission, he said, 
“The improvement and far wider extension of education, both 
“ English and vernacular, having been the general objects of the 
‘despatch of 1854, the means prescribed for the accomplishment 
of those objects were the constitution of a separate department 
of the administration for the work of education; the institution 
of universities at the several presidency towns; the establishment 
of training institutions for raising up teachers for the various 
classes of schools; the maintenance of the existing Government 
colleges and schools of a high order, and the increase of their 
number when necessary ;* the establishment of additional zillah 
or middle schools; the increased attention to vernacular schools 
for elementary education, including the indigenous schools 
already existing throughout the country; and, finally, the intro- 
duction of a system of grants-in-aid, under which the efforts of 
private individuals and of local communities would be stimulated 
and encouraged by pecuniary grants from Government in con- 
sideration of a good secular education being afforded in the 
aided schools.” 

The following admirable summary of the despatch of 1854, 
taken from an official authority, is from the pen of Mr. Arthur 
Howell, when Secretary to the Home Department of the Govern- 
ment in India, and was employed by Lord Mayo to inquire into the 
working of that despatch in 1870, now one of the most efficient 
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* This refers to the time when these colleges had just been set up, and only 
numbered about a dozen of all kinds; now they number 188. It does not hint at 
any change of the line of policy laid down in the despatch of 1854 for the “ trans- 
* ference ” of those colleges to local control when the altered circumstances 
admitted of it, and rendered it desirable. The following is the text of the 
despatch on this subject :— 

“ Par. 62. We would look forward to a time, when any general system of 
* education, entirely provided by the Government, may be discontinued with the 
* gradual advance of the system of grants-in-aid, and when many of the existing 
« Government institutions, especially those of the higher order, may be safely closed, 
*“ or transferred to the management of local bodies under the control of and aided 
“by the State; but it is far from our wish to check the spread of education 
‘in the slightest degree, by the abandonment of a single school to probable decay, 
* and we therefore entirely confide in your discretion, and in that of the different 
“ local authorities, while keeping this object steadily in view, to act with caution, 
“and to be guided by special reference to the peculiar circumstances which affect 
* the demand for education in different parts of India.” 
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members of the present Commission. This official and accurate 
condensation is as follows :— 

‘The Indian educational code is contained in the despatches of 
“1854 and 1859. The main object of the former despatch is to 
‘“‘ divert the efforts of the Government from the education of the 
‘higher classes, upon whom they had up to that date been too 
‘“ exclusively directed, and to turn them to the wider diffusion of 
*“‘ education among all classes of the people, and especially to the 
‘“‘ provision of primary instruction for the masses. Such instruc- 
‘“‘ tion is to be provided by the direct instrumentality of Govern- 
“ment, and a compulsory rate, levied under the direct authority of 
‘“‘ Government, is pointed out as the best means of obtaining funds 
‘“‘for the purpose. The system must be extended upwards by the 
‘* establishment of Government schools as models, to be superseded 
“‘oradually by schools supported on the grant-in-aid principle. 
“This principle is to be of perfect religious neutrality, defined in 
‘“‘ regular rules adapted to the circumstances of each province, and 
“* clearly and publicly placed before the natives of India. Schools, 
“whether purely Government institutions or aided, in all of which 
‘“‘ (excepting normal schools) the payment of some fee, however 
‘* small, is to be the rule, are to be in regular gradation from those 
‘‘ which give, the humblest elementary instruction to the highest 
“ colleges, and the best pupils of one grade are to climb through 
“ the other grades by means of scholarships obtained in the lower 
‘“‘ school and tenable in the higher. To provide masters, normal 
‘*‘ schools are to be established in each province, and moderate 
‘‘ allowances given for the support of those who possess an aptness 
“ for teaching, and are willing to devote themselves to the profes- 
‘‘ sion of schoolmasters. By this means it is hoped that, at no 
“‘ distant period, institutions may be in operation in all the presi- 
‘“‘ dencies calculated to supply masters for all classes of schools, and 
“thus in time greatly to limit, if not altogether to obviate, the 
“necessity of recruiting the educational service by means of 
‘‘ engagements made in England. The medium of education is to 
‘be the vernacular languages of India, into which the best 
“elementary treatises in English should be translated. Such 
“ translations are to be advertised for, and liberally rewarded by 
‘“ Government, as the means of enriching vernacular literature. 
‘‘ While, therefore, the vernacular languages are on no account to 
“be neglected, the English language may be taught where there 
“is a demand for it; but the English language is not to be sub- 
‘* stituted for the vernacular dialects of the country. The existing 
‘‘ institutions for the study of the classical languages of India are 
“to be maintained, and respect is to be paid to the hereditary 
“‘ veneration which they command. Female education is to receive 
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“the frank and cordial support of Government, as by it a far 
‘“‘oreater proportional impulse is imparted to the educational and 
‘“‘moral tone of the people than by the education of men. In 
“addition to the Government and aided colleges and schools for 
‘“‘ general education, special institutions for imparting special 
‘“‘ education in law, medicine, engineering, art, and agriculture are 
“‘ to receive in every province the direct aid and encouragement of 
“Government. The agency by which this system of education is 
‘“‘ to be carried out is a director in each province, assisted by a 
“‘ competent staff of inspectors, care being taken that the cost of 
“control shall be kept in fair proportion to the cost of direct 
‘measures of instruction. To complete the system in each presi- 
“dency, a university is to be established, on the model of the 
‘** London University, at each of the three presidency towns. 
‘These universities not to be themselves places of education, but 
“they are to test the value of the education given elsewhere; they 
‘““are to pass every student of ordinary ability who has fairly 
‘profited by the curriculum of school and college study which he 
“has passed through, the standard required being such as to 
“ command respect without discouraging the efforts of deserving 
“students. Education is to be aided and supported by the prin- 
“cipal officials in every district, and is to receive besides the 
“ direct encouragement of the State by the opening of Government 
‘“‘appointments to those who have received a good education, 
‘“‘ irrespective of the place or manner in which it may have been 
‘“‘ acquired; and in the lower situations, by preferring a man who 
“can read and write, and is equally eligible in other respects, 
“to one who cannot.’”* 

There are three characteristic features of this despatch of 1854, 
which was ratified after the mutiny by the despatch of Lord Derby 
of 1859. First, The education of the poor; Seconp, The system of 
grants-in-aid, as being suited to India in its present social and 
religious aspect; and Turrp, The encouragement of self-help and local 
self-government, in this department of education, which is seen to 
be no new notion of Lord Ripon’s, as is supposed. To his lordship 
is due the merit of setting himself with characteristic earnestness 
to carry out a policy as begun under Lord Mayo, the principles of 
which were laid down in the despatch of 1854. 


III.—Progress made in Education under the Operation of the 
Despatch of 1854. 


The following table gives for each province of India THE 
NUMBER OF COLLEGES AND SCHOOLS, AND THE NUMBER OF SCHOLARS 


* « Return—FEast India Education,” ordered by the House of Commons to be 
printed, 29th July, 1870, p. 7. 
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ON THE ROLLS, THE AVERAGE AREA, AND PROPORTION OF PUPILS TO 
THE POPULATIONS :-— 


TasLeE I, 
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N.W. Pro- 
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OQudh (aig — — 87 | 2,449 | 1,423 64,571) 17 6 
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The above, from a Government “ statistical abstract’ of 1878, 
gives the present number and proportion within a very small frac- 
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tion in the two last columns; the increase in education being more 
than counterbalanced by the increase of population. It is a sad 
and significant fact, that it is necessary to take the number of 
pupils in the 1,000 of the population to avoid giving only a fraction 
of a child to each 100, 

In the following table WE GIVE THE NUMBERS ON THE ROLL IN 
THE DIFFERENT CLASSES OF INSTITUTIONS—GOVERNMENT AIDED AND 
UNAIDED, IN EACH PROVINCE, up to the latest return :-— 





TasiE II.—Number of Government, Aided, and Unaided Institutions, and 
the Scholars attending them, for each Presidency or Province of British 
India, Year ending Murch, 1881. 
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Our next table, taken from the statistical abstracts of 1881, gives 
the NUMBER OF INSTITUTIONS AND PUPILS, CLASSIFIED UNDER THEIR 
DIFFERENT HEADS OF UNIVERSITY, SECONDARY, PRIMARY, AND SPECIAL OR 
TECHNICAL EDUCATION, as given in the last official reports. We give 
only the granp Torat for the whole of India, leaving out the details 
from the different provinces. 


TasLe III.— Number of Colleges and Schools, and of Scholars attending 
them, during the Oficial Year ending 31st March, 1881. 
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A Ot Bere tesest 7 AAT 57,901 Wee Bers 4 66,384: 1,893,528 
2 8 9 10 nh ba weae 13 14 wa 
Special or Technical Education. 
Institutions de ae 
; é ngi- A yan 
a wai Medical| meering | Normal oe Mad- | Other Total. 
Scholars, of and trial 
Schools. | Surveying| Schools. rassas. | Schools. 
| Art. Schbala., Schools. 
Insti- f Males...) 5 12 16 95 30 | 458 | 938 — 
tutions | Females} — — — 15 3) oa a 
otal. feccr: 5 12 16 TIO 33 | 458 | 938 82,543 
fMales....) 407 | 836 751 | 3,278 | 1,563 | 4,392 | 7,424 }2,075,249 
Scholars) hemales 11 — —_— Ago lat I 9] 120,365 
Obey Piste, cok 418 | 836 751 | 3,777 | 1,674 | 4,393 | 7,483 [2,195,614 

















These tables enable us to judge of what has been accomplished 
for education in India during the last twenty-eight years, and what 
remains to be done. 

I shall first call attention to what has been done for the edu- 
cation of the great body of the people, as the primary instruction 
of the masses must ever be the first duty of the State; although in 
a country like India the State cannot, in the first instance, escape 
from the necessary duty of originating, and to a large extent con- 
ducting the higher as well as the lower forms of education. The 
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impulse must in the first instance come from without, although, as 
we shall afterwards see, there was a large and valuable amount of 
education and educational appliances previously existing in India. 

By the last table, Col. 7, it appears that there are in all 
1,893,528 .scholars on the roll, giving, so far as we can make out 
from the average attendance of all institutions, given in Table IT, 
‘not more than about a million and a half in average attendance in 
primary schools. 

These schools are placed in three categories—Government, aided, 
and unaided schools, and we get the numbers in each approximately 
from Table II, which gives 302,063 in attendance on middle and 
higher schools and colleges of all kinds. See all columns of 
Table III, except Col. 7, and deduct the aggregate from Col. 15. 























TABLE IV. 
N eee Number Average 
Institutions. on the Koll. Attendance. 
In Government institutions..........000. 16,649 769,074 565,800 
y) Aided INstitUtIONS ..........sccseeseeeeree 50,207 1,111,853 839,489 
PRET ATCC STN OTR Ma accrcotespsrscserers 15,708 314,697 — 








Of the 1,893,528 on the roll in the department of primary 
instruction, it appears that the larger number are in aided schools. 
These are under the direction of missionaries, local bodies of natives, 
and private adventure, all receiving Government assistance on the 
grants-in-aid system: these grants being regulated by different 
rules in the different provinces, and often altered in a very 
arbitrary and fitful way, according to the ideas which predominate 
in the council of the local government, or the fancy of the director 
of public instruction for the province. 

I do not think it worth while to occupy time in describing the 
many rules laid down for the distribution of grants, as they are 
sure to undergo revision at an early date. But I may say, that 
with many defects in the mode of administration, the system has 
been found admirably fitted for the present state of the country, 
and if it had been carried out in the spirit in which it was the 
intention of Government it should be applied, the results would 
have been much more beneficial than they have been. With all its 
faults, it has greatly extended education at a very small cost to the 
Government. In the provinces of Bengal and Madras a pupil in an 
aided school does not cost the Government more than ONE-TWELTH 
part of that of a pupilin a Government school. It has encouraged 
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both native and foreign enterprise, and called forth a large amount 
of liberality and of the spirit of self-help. 

The character of these primary schools varies greatly. Those 
of Government may be allowed in the majority of cases to be 
highest of the three classes in the mere teaching department, 
though even in this, their strongest point, they are often surpassed 
by both aided and a few unaided schools. The aided are more 
brought into sympathy with their teachers, especially when these 
are under the management of missionaries, and the moral culture, 
and in a great many instances the general intelligence of the 
children, more highly developed. The unaided are of every possible 
gradation from the highest to the lowest: the larger proportion 
being of little value as educational institutions. 


IV.—Indigenous Schools. 


In speaking of these 1,893,528 pupils attending primary schools 
(Table III, Col. 7), which are either directly or indirectly con- 
nected with Government, we must not allow it to be supposed that 
these are the only schools in India. India was not an uneducated 
country when it came into our hands. It had from a very early 
period an elaborate system of education. There is reason to 
believe that with the exception of those districts inhabited by the 
aboriginal tribes scattered throughout the country, chiefly occupy- 
ing mountain fastnesses from which they could not be expelled, or 
unwholesome jungles, from which it was not worth while to drive 
them, the whole of India was under some kind of education, and 
much of it of a high order. 

It is no part of my plan to describe minutely the character of 
this education. I merely refer to the fact, that there was in the 
country a singularly perfect language, with a large body of learned 
men, and an extensive and varied literature of which any country 
might be proud. In arithmetic, which lies at the base of all 
progress in the exact sciences, especially of mathematics, mechanics, 
and astronomy, the Hindoos were early proficients, and the inheritors 
at a later period of the more perfect systems of the Arabians. They 
had their schools of ‘law and medicine. Natural philosophy, 
chemistry, mineralogy, botany, and geology, were taught in their 
schools and colleges. I need scarcely add, that their systems of 
philosophy were ingenious and acute, and their theology elaborate 
and subtle. Even their history and chronology, with all their 
errors, had a certain value in their educational systems. 

There is much sound common sense in the following minute by 
the Hast India Company, written when they were compelled by 
parliament in 1813 to devote 10,000/. a-year to education in India. 
‘‘ We are informed,” they say, “that there are in the Sanskrit 
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“language many excellent systems of ethics, with codes of laws 
‘‘ and compendiums of the duties relating to every class of the 
“‘ neople, the study of which might be useful to those natives who 
“may be destined for the judicial department of Government. 
“There are also many tracts of merit, we are told, on the virtues 
“‘ of plants and drugs, and on the application of them in medicine, 
‘‘ the knowledge of which might prove desirable to the European 
‘“‘ practitioner; and there are treatises on astronomy and mathe- 
“matics, including geometry and algebra, which, although they 
“may not add new light to Huropean science, might be made to 
«* form links of communication between the natives and the gentle- 
“‘ men in our service who are attached to the observatory and to the 
“ department of engineers; and by such intercourse the natives 
“might gradually be led to adopt the modern improvements in 
“ those and other sciences.” 

I rather think that since we began to introduce our English 
language and literature, great and important as that step was, we 


have neglected to make a bridge by which the natives of India 


might pass easily and naturally from the old world system of their 
ancestors, into the more perfect culture of modern times, and by 
which the precious discoveries of modern science might be carried 
over into the languages and intelligence of an ancient people. 

I believe that these higher schools of early times are now toa 
large extent extinct, or when they exist, they are mere fossils of a 
better period, utterly unsuited to the wants of the present day, and 
are becoming every year, with the increase of the light and literature 


of the west, more worthless for any practical purposes, and unless 


they can be transformed by new methods, and breathed into with a 
new life, they must disappear or, like bats, retire imto their 
caverns, before the advancing light which, contrary to natural and 
historic laws, now rises in the west. 

The elementary indigenous schools are still deserving of a careful 
examination, and are to a large extent capable of being made the 
starting point of a new departure in the education of the people. 
They have to a large extent declined of late years, both in numbers 
and efficiency, partly owing to the poverty of the inhabitants, and 
partly from their lack of adaptation to the new wants of the 
people. The higher character of the government and aided schools 


‘has helped to degrade them in the eyes of the people, who find that 


their children trained in the old style are not capable of competing 
with those brought up in the schools formed on the western model, 
especially when they, by the addition of Hnglish, prepare their 


‘pupils for Government .employment, or the service of Huropeans. 


Still they are a power in the country, and cannot be overlooked in 
any estimate of educational appliances. It has been one of the 
VOL. XLVI. PART II. R 
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vices in the carrying out of our northern system, that these old 
schools have been ignored or frowned upon by our Inspectors and 
Directors of public instruction. 

All have not been thus hampered by their early preconceptions, 
and some of the most successful educators have been men who 
availed themselves of what was good, or capable of being made 
good, in Indian schools, and have lifted the ‘“ hedge school” by 
degrees into the well-ordered village school. First and foremost 
among those benefactors of India was Mr. Thomason in the north- 
west, from whose noble efforts the framers of the educational 
despatch got some of their best suggestions ; and we are glad to say 
several have of late been following in his footsteps, more especially 
the Directors of Public Instruction in Bengal, the Central Pro- 
vinces, and Oudh. 

The number of these indigenous schools is still very large, 
though not so numerous as they were half a century ago. 

Mr. Adam, who spent three years in preparing his valuable 
report on the state of education in Bengal, for the Government, in 
1835, p. 18, says :— 

‘‘ The number of such schools in Bengal is supposed to be very 
“ oreat. A distinguished member of the General Committee of 
‘* Public Instruction, in a minute on the subject, expressed the 
“opinion that if one rupee per mensem were expended on each 
‘‘ existing village school in the Lower Provinces, the amount 
‘‘ would probably fall little short of 12 lakhs of rupees per annum. 
“‘ This supposes that there are 100,000 such schools in Bengal and 
‘¢ Behar, and assuming that the population of those two provinces 
‘to be 40 millions, there would be a village school for every 400 
** persons.” 

And again, on p. 19 :— 

‘‘ Let it be admitted that these calculations from uncertain 
‘¢ premises are only distant approximations to the truth, and it will 
‘* appear that the system of village schools is extensively prevalent ; 
“‘ that the desire to give education to their male children must be 
‘“‘ deeply seated in the minds of parents, even of the humblest 
“ classes; and that these are the institutions, closely interwoven 
“as they are with the habits of the people and the customs of the 
‘country, through which primarily, although not exclusively, 
‘‘ we may hope to improve the morals and intellect of the native 
** population.” | 

The number attending each school is small, and an average of 
10 or 12 pupils would probably be large enough. This would only 
give say 1,200,000 pupils for a population then estimated at 
40 millions; and there is reason to believe that now, with a popu- 
lation of 69 millions, the number is not so large as it was in 1835, 
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From “A History of Indigenous Schools in the Punjab,’ pre- 
pared by Dr. Leitner for the Education Commission, with a proof 
‘copy of which I have just been favoured, we have the means of 
judging with tolerable certainty of the state of these schools in 
that province, far more full and reliable than anything we have 
for any other province in India. 

Dr. Leitner gives reasons for believing that there has been a 
great falling off in these schools for some time back. There is 
good ground for the belief that at one time there was a school in 
each of the 28,879 villages of the Punjab, which, with an average of 
little over 10 to each, would give about 300,000 pupils; as many of 
the villages had more than one school, this number was probably 
much higher. Now we cannot reckon more than 95,000 pupils in 
schools of this class, or at the most 120,000, in about 12,000 schools 
in the 29,000 villages of the province. . 

Dr. Leitner sums up his remarks on this part of his.inquiry in 
these words, p. 16 :— . 

“To sum up. Although 60,168 pupils, the lowest number 
*‘ according to the census, probably attending indigenous schools 
‘in the province, or even 96,585 under instruction not given by 
‘¢ Government or aided schools (not to speak of my conjecture that 
“ presumably 120,000 persons receive indigenous instruction in the 
“ Punjab), may be considered to be a great falling off from the 
** 300,000 pupils who, according to my lowest estimate, attended 
‘school before the annexation of the Punjab, it is obvious that 
“there still exists a considerable educational material that may 
“yet be saved from destruction, and that may even be largely 
‘increased and improved, provided the steps are taken that I will 
** venture to indicate hereafter.”* 

In the Madras presidency Sir Thomas Munro, after careful 
inquiry, comes to the conclusion, “that there were in that province, in 
“the year 1822 not fewer than 12,498 schouls, containing 188,650 
“ scholars in indigenous schools,” and in Bombay at the same period, 
“ schools were found to be scattered all over the province,” as was 
reported in answer to Mount-Stuart Hlphinstone’s inquiries on the 
subject. 

Dr. Leitner well observes, after quoting these facts, also referred 
toin Mr. Adam’s report, p. 21: “It is much to be regretted that, as 
“each province fell under our rule, the Government did not take 
‘‘ advantage of the time when the prestige of conquest, or gratitude 


* Since the above was in type, I am favoured with a copy of an able paper 
prepared by Mr. Holroyd, Director of Public Instruction for the Punjab, for the 
“Commission,” contesting some of Dr. Leitner’s statements; amongst others, 
the diminution of indigenous schools, and showing that certain classes of them 
‘had been turned into Government or grant-in-aid schools. 
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“¢ for delivery from war or oppression, were strong in the popular 
‘mind, to make the village school an important feature in the 
village system that was almost everywhere transmitted to us. Had 
“ this been done, and had the numerous village allowances been directed 
“‘to this object, and had the Government devoted itself to the 
‘“‘ improvement of school books and. schoolmasters, instead of estab- 
“ lishing a few new schools of its own, and thereby encowraging the 
“‘ belief that it was for the State, and not for the community to look 
“« after education, the work of general improvement would have been 
‘‘ substituted for the work of partial construction, and we should 
“now have had in every province a really adequate system of 
‘‘ national primary education. Sir Thomas Munro aimed at this 
‘“‘in Madras, as did Mount-Stuart Elphinstone in Bombay, and Lord 
‘¢ William Bentinck in Bengal, but their views were overridden by - 
‘‘ men who, if less far seeing, were more persistent.” 

It is a subject of much regret to the friends of education in 
India that no systematic effort was made at an early period to get 
at careful and reliable returns of the number and character of those 
indigenous schools in all parts of the country. The efforts made by 
Mr. Adam in 1835, under the patronage of Lord William Bentinck, 
led to no practical results in his time, and the good man threw up 
a lucrative appointment rather than be a party to unsatisfactory 
decisions come to on the presentation of his report. But there is 
little doubt that at a later date the facts he had brought to light 
stimulated and helped men like Sir George Campbell and -Sir 
Ashley Eden, when lieutenant-governors of Bengal, to carry out 
their noble aims for the education of the masses; and one of the 
grandest efforts for primary education carried out by Mr. Croft, the 
present director of public instruction for the province, is based on 
the policy of wmproving instead of swperseding these indigenous 
schools which Mr. Adam had brought under public notice. 

It is satisfactory to find that the present Viceroy’s Education 
Commission takes this view, and the fourth question put to each 
witness brought before it is as follows :— 

“ Q. 4. To what extent do indigenous schools exist in your pro- 
“vince? How far are they a relic of an ancient village system ? 
** Can you describe the subjects and character of the instruction 
“ given in them, and the system of discipline in vogue ? What fees 
“are taken from the scholars ? From what classes are the masters of 
“such schools generally selected, and what are their qualifications ? 
“Have any arrangements been made for training or providing 
“masters in such schools? Under what circumstances do you 
“consider that indigenous schools can be turned to good account 
“as part of a system of national education, and what is the best 
‘“‘ method to adopt for this purpose? Are the masters willing to 
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“ accept State aid, and to conform to the rules under which such aid 
“is given? How far has the grant-in-aid system been extended to 
‘indigenous schools, and can it be further extended ?” 

As a good many of the official records of the examination of 
witnesses have been kindly sent to me by friends, I cannot do 
better than give a few of the answers. They are necessarily partial 
and imperfect, as none of the parties had the means or opportunity 
of making any systematic or extensive investigation, but those 
which I shall give are from men who had the best opportunities of 
knowing the facts. 

Hvidence of P. VEs1aranca Mupatvyar, Ksq., first deputy-inspector 
of schools, Madras :— 

“¢ A.4. In the town of Madras indigenous schools are fast disap- 
“ pearing. They are giving way to Anglo-vernacular schools. The 
“few indigenous schools that do still exist are resorted to by very 
“poor people, generally the children of artisans and coolies. In 
“these schools, cadjan books and wooden planks (for slates) are 
“ still used. The most important and useful subject taught in 
*‘ these schools is the multiplication table of integers and fractions: 
“‘ There is scarcely any prose read. Poetry, which generally consists 
“of hymns and moral aphorisms, is learnt by heart, but not under- 
“stood. The discipline in these schools is generally loose, except 
“ that the children are kept in constant dread of the teacher’s cane. 


_“ The school fee varies with the capacity of the parents, between 


“¢wo and eight annas per mensem. ‘This is not regularly paid. 
“ Besides the monthly school fee, each pupil pays the teacher a pie 
‘“‘ or two and some rice on feast days, and also a present whenever 
“a book is begun. The generality of the teachers of these indi- 
“genous schools are old and crippled men and those who cannot 
“earn their livelihood by any other means. Their only qualifica- 
“tion is that they can read and write and cast accounts in the old, 
“but not bad, native method. The number of such indigenous 
“schools is larger in the Mofussil, but even there they are gradually 
‘“‘ giving way to improved schools. Several normal schools exist in 
‘the Madras Presidency for training and improving these indi- 
“genous schoolmasters, but very few of them can be induced to 
*‘ leave their villages and attend these schools.” 

Evidence of J. Sturrock, Hsq., C.B., collector and magistrate, 
South Canara :— 

“A. 4. There is not, and as far as 1 know never was, an exten- 
‘“‘ sive and well organised system of indigenous schools in South 
“Canara. Indigenous village schools there are of course here and 
‘* there, but they are seldom of a permanent nature, and are usually 
“kept by the ‘shanbogue’ or clerk of some landholder, either in 


“connection with the education of his master’s children or as a 


— 
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“‘ private speculation of his own. There is little of a distinctive 
‘‘ character about the education imparted by them now, as they are 
“ usnally ready to adopt modern methods of instruction, and apply 
‘‘ for result grants if they think they are likely to get them. Spe- 
“ cially careful instruction in reading ‘ cadjan’ documents, a larger 
‘“‘ multiplication table, and greater attention paid to teaching songs 
‘‘and poems, are the points in which it is sometimes alleged that 
“‘ the old schools were superior to the new. 

‘When making inquiries in 1871, when the Local, Fund Board 
‘‘ was started, I could hear of only ninety-two indigenous schools, 
‘“‘ of which twenty-eight were then under Government inspection. 
“ Amongst these I do not include purely sectarian Mohammadan 
‘‘ schools imparting instruction solely in the Koran.” 

Evidence of P. Curntsat Row, Hsq., Superintendent of stamps 
and stationery, Madras :— 

“« A. 4.—I have no statistics to show the number of indigenous 
* schools other than those under Government inspection, but there 
‘is no doubt that some exist. In 1820, the number of indigenous 
‘* schools was ascertained to be 12,000, and probably about two- 
“ thirds of them have now come under Government inspection. 
‘‘In these schools the boys are taught to read and write, and 
“are also made to learn the names of years, months, and days, 
‘‘and they are taught a little of arithmetic and a few rules of 
‘** mensuration, and much pains are taken to cultivate the memory 
‘“‘ of boys. Fees are taken either in the shape of money or grain. 
“The teachers are generally selected from among the class of 
‘“* Brahmins, and as a rule the office passes from father to son.” 

Under another question he says :— 

‘“‘ Formerly there was a Brahmin more or less in each village, 
“known as Vadyar, Panchangi, or Purohit, whose duty it was to 
‘‘ supply the intellectual wants of the village by way of teaching 
“the Vedas, reading the calendar, and officiating at ceremonies. 
‘“‘ These men used to be remunerated by rent-free land, or grain 
“* fees, or both; and it is a great pity that their office was abolished, 
“and their Inam lands enfranchised, instead of being utilised for 
‘“‘ maintenance of a schoolmaster.” 

Evidence of V. Krisonama Cuariar, Esq., Curator and Registrar 
of Books, formerly an inspector of schools in the Madras presi- 
dency :— 

‘4. (a.) So far as I am present able to say, nearly one-half of 
‘‘ the primary schools in the country are indigenous schools. 

‘““(6.) They are a relic of the ancient village system, as the 
“ following facts prove:—(1.) They retain the old hours of attend- 
“ance, which are from day-break to sunset, and even later, with 

intervals for meals. (2.) The schoolmasters continue to receive 
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“payments in kind, such as a certain quantity of fuel, the dole of 


“ oil on Saturdays, the measure of rice, &c., on certain feasts, and 
*‘ the Desara feast presents, and other perquisites. (8.) They still 
*“ hold their schools on pyals, by the side of houses, or under trees 
‘or other places exposed to the public view, instead of having 
“* some other suitable premises. 

““(c.) The subjects taught are mostly poetry and village 
“accounts. The teaching is unsystematic and unintelligent, and 
“there is more individual than class teaching. A boy is often said 
“to have mastered a book if he is simply able to read it over or 
“recite it verbatim, without understanding the sense, no attempt 
“being made to explain the meaning and matter of what is read, or 
‘to point out any peculiarities of idiom and grammar. Too often 
“‘ the teacher himself of the old indigenous type is not able to read 
“‘ the passage with due regard to sense, emphasis, &c. 

“(d.) The discipline is rather unsatisfactory, there being 
“hardly any classification of pupils, or teaching them in class by 
‘* questions and answers, nor any order either in giving lessons or 
‘receiving them. The boys read or bawl out indiscriminately at 
“‘ the top of their voices; and this is enough to satisfy their parents, 
“who think that the understanding of what is read will come 
‘in time. Similarly punishments, In some cases barbarous, are 
“inflicted upon boys less with reference to the nature of the offence 
“than to the wealth or poverty of their parents, or according to 
“the temper of the teacher. 

“(e.) The fees are paid both in money and in kind, but not 
“regularly. Sometimes the teacher has to wait for the harvest 
“ season, aud in some cases the payment is made annually.” 

The following is important as the testimony of a man of much 
experience and good opportunities of knowing the language and 
the feeling of the people, as to the question of using the indigenous 
schools as a basis for a better system. 

Evidence of the Rev. J. Cooling, B.A., Wesleyan Missionary, 


’ Madras :— 


“The objection generally urged against such a course (the 


¥ utilising of native schools) is that the condition of these schools 


“« is so bad, and the prejudices of the teachers so strong, that improve- 
“ment is hopeless. No doubt the subjects taught in them are 
“ senerally of no practical value, and the methods of instruction of 
“ the most barbarous kind, so that the description given in 1823 by 
“ the collector of Bellary in his report to Sir Thomas Munro (vide 
“ Appendix D of papers relating to public instruction, compiled by 
“A.J. Arbuthnot, 1855) is substantially correct to-day, yet there 
‘is this very important difference: then the parents and teachers 
“were satisfied with the state of things, now there is a growing 
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“ feeling of dissatisfaction among both, and a willingness on the 
“ part of teachers to submit to the conditions upon which they can 
* obtain Government aid. Such is the state of feeling in the 
“ majority of districts, that without any very extravagant outlay of 
‘money, most of the indigenous schools could readily be brought 
*“‘ under inspection and improvement. In some districts many such 
“‘ schools have thus been improved, and there seems no reason why 
‘“ means that have been successful in one district should not under 
“ similar conditions be equally successful in another.” 

In answer to a set of questions which I sent to a number of 
missionaries and others in different parts of India, one of which 
was :— 

‘¢ Are there any unaided indigenous schools in your district of 
“such a character as to benefit the people ?P”’ we received a few 
returns, but the answers, though pretty numerous, were not satis- 
factory as to the number of such schools, as the qualification of 
wsefulness restricted the answer. A few from different parts of the 
country from the preceding are of value. 

The Rev. George Shirt aes from Hyderabad Sindh, Haars 
‘are a few such, not many.” 

From the Deccan, the Rev. J. G. Hawkes Belgaum writes, 
‘‘ Our unaided indigenous schools are few, small, and of little 

‘* value.” 

From Bombay, Mr. W. F. Melvin writes, ‘“‘ There are many 
“ private unaided schools here.” 

The Rev. J. H. Walters writes from Bangalore, “ There are a 
‘‘ few unaided indigenous schools in the Mysore, but they are of 
“ very little value.’ 

The following is of much value as being the joint testimony of 
six distinguished educationists chosen as a committee to represent 
the great body of missionaries in southern India :-— 

‘>. There are numerous indigenous schools throughout the 
“* presidency, known as pial schools. Many of these are now being 
‘“‘ improved and developed by local fund boards and municipalities. 
‘This mode of action can be carried on indefinitely, if only there 
‘‘ are sufficient local resources. The taxes for this object cannot be 

‘* indefinitely increased, but aid could be afforded out of the present 
‘allotment to education from provincial revenues, if the policy laid 
‘“‘ down in the despatch were carried out.” 

The following samples of the multiplication tables taught in 
India, give an idea of the way in which memory is cultivated in’ 
these indigenous schools. 

In Bengal one of the first tables is to multiply up to 16 x 16,’ 
and then to multiply by fractions from 1+ up to 64X25. 

Dr. Leitner gives the following as being in common use in the . 
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Punjab. The simple multiplication 1 to 1o—for they all reckon 


by decimals—is not thought worth mentioning. 


TasLeE V.—WMultiplication Table as taught in a Hindi School. 


[From Dr. Leitner’s “ History of Indigenous Education in the Punjab,” 
part iv, p. 5.] 
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He also gives the following as taught in the Punjab. I do not 
give the number of each table, as it would not add to our know- 
ledge, p. 181, part i1:— 


PoP ie 10s ton Oy x10. 8. 36 x 10 to 40 x 10. 
2. 6x10 ,, 10 x 10. 9 1x 14 ,, 50x 1. 
vs ie . im 2 - 4 TOS Uh: EY Ok TE 

P x x 10. 

5. 21 x 10 ( 25 x 10. tsa liny Bee ah aad 8 
6. 26x 10 ,, 30 x 10. 12. A table of money. 

Ue OLESI LO, yn BOT Kok: 13. re measurements. 


While such exercises may improve the memory, there is a deplor- 
able want. of any proper exercise for the understanding, and it is 
found that after learning by rote a large number of tables and 
examples, the youths are found incapable, on leaving school, of 
applying these rules to new cases. There are however examples of 
good and efficient schools in almost all parts of India, in which the 
children are taught to keep account books, and even a little mensu- 
ration. The trading class get either at home or in school enough to 
enable them to follow the future occupation or profession of their 
fathers, which is always hereditary, and may become a hereditary 
imstinct, like that developed in animals, and sufficient for the 
vegetating existence of an unprogressive race: it is not education 
suited to the wants and aspirations of the human mind. 

From these figures and facts, and others which might have been 
brought forward, we learn :— 

lst. That from a very early period there has existed a system of 
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education at one time suited in a measure to the limited wants of 
the people, though now greatly reduced in extent and efficiency, 
and altogether inadequate to the necessities of a growing population 
and progressive civilisation. 

2nd. That in many cases there were endowments in land for 
the support of a teacher in the villages, and that these have been 
to a very large extent lost or diverted from the objects for which 
they were destined. The extent to which this has been done is not 
known, but is worthy of inquiry. Dr. Leitner, in his “ History of 
‘Indigenous Education in the Punjab,” laid by request before 
the Commission, gives long lists of grants for education which have 
been allowed to lapse or have been resumed, with the names of 
places and parties. Similar though less definite statements have 
been made in different parts of India. 

- 8rd. That the people of India have been accustomed to self- 
imposed taxation for educational purposes, and a large number of 
the richer classes have liberally contributed for its support, while 
many of the priestly classes, both Hindu and Mohammadan, have 
given instruction gratuitously as a religious duty. 

Ath. That fees have been paid in a great variety of ways, suited 
to the circumstances of the people—some in money, others in kind, 
or by feeding the teachers in turn, or irregular gifts at certain 
times or on festival occasions. 

I call attention to these peculiarities, not as examples which can 
be followed or which it would be desirable to follow, but they 


suggest that in any future legislation it would be well not to lay © 


down rules to be rigidly applied alike to all places and classes of 
the people, whose old habits ought not to be disregarded by 
Government. 

While these indigenous schools are capable of being used as 
a basis to start from in a better system of instruction, I must at 
the same time give expression to the general conviction, that in 
their present form they are of little or no practical value for the 
real education of the people: their methods are bad; their mate- 
rials for instruction are wretched; their training is not fitted to 
develop the mind. The morale is very low; in many it is posi- 
tively vicious. Many of the lessons taught are absolutely immoral, 
and inculcate vices, even of an unnatural kind. Even the passages 
taken from their religious books are full of vile stories of their gods, 
which by the higher class of their priests or teachers may be 
allegorised or explained away, but by very many of the teachers of 
a lower type the worst stories are enlarged on and gloated over with 
a fleshly realism which is most pernicious to the youthful imagina- 
tion and morals. 

Many of those of a better class morally, are intellectually of 


oa 
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little value. Some are attached to Hindoo temples, where they are 
taught a theology which does not elevate them, or are only taught 
to repeat by rote a liturgy of which they never learn the meaning. 
Many are found in Mohammadan mosques. Haroun-Al-Rachid 
anticipated the enlightened policy of John Knox, the reformer of the 
sixteenth century, who insisted on a school being built by the side 
of each church in Scotland. Haroun in the eighth century gave 
orders that every mosque throughout his vast empire should 
support a school or college. The great misfortune was that while 
he made provision for boys, he, and still more his successors, in 
their jealous seclusion of women, not only shut out one-half his 
subjects from the blessings of education, but confirmed and extended 
the curse of ignorance over the women of India when they became 
subject to the Moslem rule. There is reason to believe that the 
native females were not at the early and better periods of Indian 
history, either secluded or kept in ignorance as they have been in 
later times. Much of the teaching in these schools is now only a 
fossil of the famous schools of Bokhara, Fez, and Cordova, and 
many of them only a learning by rote of portions of the Koran. 

The most painful feature of popular education in India is this 
state of abject ignorance of the women. From the first table it will 
be seen that in all India there are not more than 2,002 female 
schools, attended by only 66,615, and 2,955 mixed schools, with 
90,915. If half the scholars in these were girls, this would only 
give 112,000 girls under instruction. But as we must allow for 
some girls being taught privately, and some women in the Zenanas, 
we may credit the higher estimate now given, as what seems good 
authority, that there are 133,000 females under sone kind of instruc- 
tion in India. The small number seems only a mockery, and many 
of these schools are of little value. But for the efforts of missionary 
societies the education of women would not even have made a 
beginning. In this department Government in direct teaching 
seems powerless; their best efforts are suspected, and their schools 
shunned. 


V.—Numbers still Needing Instruction. 


In estimating the number of the youth of India for whom pro- 
vision must be made, if we are to aim at a national system of 
education for the people, we see no reason for fixing on any lower 
average than 1 in 6 of the population. I do not exclude the females. 
The prospect of overtaking the education of either the boys or 
girls is a gigantic enterprise, and its accomplishment remote, but 
we must not lower our ideal. It is true that the habits and needs 
of the inhabitants, and even the physical development of the 
people, are different from those of Europe; they require an 
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earlier period for commencing the work of education, and a still 
earlier period for its close. But these considerations are more than 
counterbalanced by a fact which must be kept in mind, that the 
number of youths of school age 1s mueh greater in proportion to the 
population in India than tt is in Hurope. If youth is more pre- 
cocious, life is also shorter. 

By the following comparison of the population of India and 
England at different ages, we find the striking fact brought out 
that the proportion of the population under 12 years of age in India 
ts almost quite as large as the portion under 15 is in Engiand; and 
were it not that the number of females of that early age in India is 
unnaturally low, the equality between the proportion of Indian 
girls under 12 and English girls under 15 would be equally striking. 
The following table gives the data of our comparison :— 


Taste VI.—Population of British India under Twelve Years of Age, 
Classified according to Sex and Age. 


[Made from “Statistical Abstract,” 1881.] 

















Males. Females. 
Boys Total Percentage Girls Total Percentage 
under 12. Population. under 12. under 12. Population. under 12. 
35,788,154] 98,067,555 36°49 | 31,182,746 | 92,582,657 e267 





Population of England and Wales under Fifteen Years of Age, Classified 
according to Sex and Age, Census of 1871. 



































Males. Females. 
Boys Total Percentage Girls Total Percentage 
under 15. Population. under 15. under 15. Population. | under 16. 
4,108,053 | 11,058,934 37°04 4,093,988 | 11,653,332 35°99 





Assuming then that 1 in 6 of the population is a fair propor- 
tion* for attendance at school in India, this, according to the 


* To show how low our estimate is, we annex in a note the following from 
the “ Report of the Committee of Council on Education in England and Wales 
“ for 1882 :”— 

“In 1881, the estimated population (at the middle of the year) being 
* 26,055,406, the children of school age will have risen to 6,146,104; and 
* deducting from that number one-seventh, as being the children of a class above 
« that commonly found in publie elementary schools, the remainder, 5,268,089, is 
‘the number of children, from 3 to 13, for whom elementary education falls to be 
“provided. If we assume that each child goes to school for only seven years 
“ out of the ten of its proper school life, there ought to be 3,687,662 children 
* under daily instruction in our schools. 
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census of 1880, with its 198,508,793 people in British India, would 
give 33,084,764 to be provided with school appliances. We do not 
say accommodation, for we have seen that nature and art are provi- 
dent in that land, where the shadow of a tree or the verandah of a 
house are sufficient for the commencement of our work of instruc- 
tion. Deducting the numbers provided for, which according to the 
last reports are found to be only 2,195,614 in all kinds of schools 
of which Government takes cognizance, we have 30,889,ogo—in 
round numbers, thirty millions of the youth of India unprovided for 
by Government with the proper means of elementary instruction. In 
fact, only about one child in ten of school age is as yet properly 
cared for. 

The most unsatisfactory circumstance is that the increase of 


‘scholars in the schools has not even kept pace with the birth-rate 


of the population; that while the increase of scholars was only 
on an average 60,000 over the whole period of the operation of the 
present education Act, the population was increasing during that 
time at a rate which added on an average 250,000 children of school 
age to the population. That in fact the uneducated were increasing at 
the rate of nearly 200,000 a year. 

I cannot allow this reference to the increase of population in 
India to pass without a reference to its profound significance. It 
casts a dark shadow over the future of the country, and a deep 
gloom over the past. 

There is no reason to question the accuracy of the estimate 
given by our President in his opening address, that the population 
of India under our rule doubles itself in a hundred years. It is the 
estimate which has been accepted at the India House by its most 
cautious and accurate financiers and statisticians. In presence of 
the fact that densely populated countries like Scotland and England, 
with a large emigration, double themselves, the former in seventy- 


four years and the latter in seventy-two years, while America 


doubles its population in twenty-five years, there is nothing incre- 
dible in it. It is true that the census for the last decade in India 
gives only half the rate of cent. per cent. in a hundred years: the 
adverse circumstances during this period have been exceptionally 
severe. 

But taking the rate of increase to be one-half the above estimate, 
and only at the known rate during these ten years, which have 


“Tt follows from these considerations that more than a million of names have 
“ still to be added to the number (4,045,362) already borne on the registers of 
“‘ inspected schools; and that a further increase of at least 800,000 may even now 
“take place in the average attendance at the schools, which has risen from 
“ 1,152,389 in 1870 to 2,863,535 in 1881, i.e., from 5°0 to 10°99 per cent. of 
‘the population.” 
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been exceptionally adverse to the increase of population, not only 
from the millions who have actually died, but from the great check 
given by famine to the nationai birth-rate, and what is the thought 
suggested as to the future not only in respect of the supply of 
education but of food. 

The fact stares our Government and every philanthropist in the 
face, that without any further acquisition by conquest, of which I 
hope we have seen an end, there will be in another hundred years 
of our rule in India, 400 millions of people, without any corres- 
ponding increase of area for the growth of food, even if lands now 
uncultivated be brought under the plough. 

But while this rapid increase of population bears witness most 
eloquently to the security of life, and the beneficence of our rule, 
it casts a lurid light on the past history of that country, and con- 
trasts the conquests of modern civilisation with those of the past, 
even when by substantially the same Aryan race. 

Take the rate at only cent. per cent. in two hundred years, and 
let us form an estimate of what the population of India would now 
be, if the results of the early Aryan conquest or rather migration, 
which should have tended to increase population 1n a thinly peopled 
country all the more rapidly, had in any way corresponded to that 
of our conquest, without emigration. 

Supposing the early Aryan immigrations into India to have been 
well established even at a period as recent as four hundred years 
before the Christian era, and that the entire aggregate of the popu- 
lation of the country, including both conquered and conquerors, was 
only 5 millions, and we should have the following results: results 
which under such a Government as India now enjoys would have 
been realised far more easily than they are being realised now 
under British rule, but which not having been realised, suggest sad 
thoughts of the past history of that country, and ought to call forth 
gratitude in the heart of the natives of India towards our Govern- 
ment, whose firm and beneficent rule in preserving life forms its 
chief source of embarrassment in sustaining it. 


Natural Increase of Population at the Rate of Cent. per Cent. in Two 
Hundred Years. 


B.C. 
400 years, Population of India, say, only 5 CO0,000 
200 4 should have been 10,000,000 

A.D. 
i " As 20,000,000 
200 “A > 40,000,000 
1800 5) e 10,24.0,C00,000 


In other words the population of India would have been 10,000 
millions more that it now is, that is to say, seven times the popu- 
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lation of the whole world, an unreal but yet no mere fancy picture. 
It tells of cruel conquerors sweeping over the land in successive 
waves of blood, of desolating internal wars, of oppressive govern- 
ments crushing out the nation’s life, of famines and pestilences, and 


: those unnumbered and unutterable miseries which follow in their 


rear, making life wretched and increase of population impossible. 
1 have put the population of all India at 5 millions at the close of 
the fifth century before Christ: there is great probability that it was 
as great as it was when we began our conquest of the country. If 
we are to attach any value to either its history or mythology, it 
must have been much greater. 

But returning from this digression to the comparative school- 
rate and birth-rate of increase in India, it appears that the 
increase of scholars, instead of becoming every year more rapid 
in geometrical ratio, was in reality becoming comparatively slower 
and slower. From 1857 to 1866, allowing three years for organi- 
sation, they rose from 8,490 institutions with 190,856 pupils, to 
18,563 institutions with 590,217 pupils in average attendance, 
trebling the number of scholars in nine years.* And had this 
fervour of early zeal, under the able and disinterested management 
of members of the civil and military service of the Government been 
kept up, there would have been hope for the education of India. 
But the management has got into other hands. Education has 
become a bureaucracy, and, like other bureaus, it is steadily settling 
down into a self-contained, self-satisfied, if not self-aggrandising 
system. What is the rate of increase since? From 1866 the 
numbers only rose from 590,317 in average attendance to 1,153,217 
in 1879.+ They barely doubled their number wn thirteen years. And 
on comparing the return of 1879 with that of 1878, we find that 
there is an actual decrease of 25,862 in average attendance, and of 
not fewer than 65,000 of the pupils on the roll. 

To show what ‘can be done in the way of increasing the 
numbers of scholars in a country less favourably situated than 
India, I may point to Japan, which only began to introduce 
Western culture a few years ago, and already has outstripped 
India in the number of its primary schools and pupils. 

Such was the state of matters in 1879, when the movement 
began which led to the appointment of the “ Education Commis- 
“sion.” We are happy to say that since that time a great 
change has taken place for the better, at once showing the need 
for a new stimulus, and what can be done by energy and good 
management. 


* Statistical Abstract, British India, 1866, p. 45. Published in 1868. 
+ Statistical Abstract, British India, 1869-70, 1878-79. Published in 1880, 
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V1I.—Hependiture on Education in India. 


The following table, taken from a paper read before the Com- 
mission by Mr. Arthur Howell, one of its most useful members, 
shows the ExpenpITURE ON EpucaTion BY GOVERNMENT, AND FROM 
ALL SOURCES, WITH SPECIAL REFERENCE TO PriMaRY EDUCATION, WITH 
THE AREA AND POPULATION OF EACH PROVINCE. 


TasBLE VII.—1879-80. 


[June, 
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[Extracted from the Educational Reports of each Government or Administration for the 
Year 1879-80. } 




















The table which follows is also from Mr. Howell’s able paper, 
and shows the way in which the entire imperial grant for educa- 
tion is expended in each province, and the cost of each department 
of education. It is the more important to look well into the way 
in which the grant is expended, as the sum devoted by Govern- 
ment for this all-important object is so small, only about three- 
quarters of a million in the gross for the whole of India, and as 
part of this is paid back, the net sum is only about 678,000/. a— 
year. 


2 4 5 6 ff 
halt emireetg O Total Government Total f 
Education Expenditure Expenditure | Expenditure 
Provinces. in Square Population. from Imperial on Primary | on Primary 
Miles. ay pares in 1879-80 vies Education Education 
Phen Oly. Education. for Boys. for Boys. 
Rs. Rs. Rs. Rs. 
Bengal sce vceedioesoces 156,286 60,738,217 21,96,791% 25,68,547 295,519 11,72,906 
Maras..cccccceccccoee 138,856 | 81,885,820 10,37,209 28,23,473| 1,19,751 | 10,238,189 
Bombay secu 124,105 | 16,349,806 | 11,02,630 | 24,13,176| 2,34,635 | 9,54,591 
N.W.provirices|| jox,991 | 42,005,299 8.6s1 | 20,10,378| 1 8,34,982 
and Oudh. .... a bak Pie vn LENSER 7 a 
Pung ee 107,010 | 17,611,498 558,522 13,41,118| 84,318 | 4,69,108 
. Central provinces} 84,208 8,173,824 323,615 6,10,690 82,140 | 2,52,319 
. British Burmah | 87,464 3,088,902 2523,996 4,10,067 45,138 | 1,46,161 
PA eeaayy Eh ae 45303 4,124,972 » 1,41,551 2,64,910 235743 80,366 
Berar noes 17,711 | 2,227,654 223,307 3,15,489| 1,20,411 | 1,75,440 
Goore ! paces 1,572 168,312 17,981 22,967 2,423 7,188 
otal, cocmutees 868,506 | 185,874,304 67,84,253 1,49,80,215 | 11,83,150 | 51,16,250° 
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TasuE VIII. 
} neg EEN OTE ST RERGTED ADE RG RE Aan Ses ar career 2 
2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 
Imperial Expenditure on Education, 1879-80 (Details of Col. 4, Table VII). 
a: Colleges Higher Normal ee the. Expendi- 
ee tncee. Univer- | ™ Pepatt-| schools, Primary | and Mae Bees Miscel- | ture from 
we ments é , . Educa- and Provincial 
sities. f Secondary | Kducation.| Technical ; : laneous. | Revenues 
is : 1, : tion. | Inspection. C ; 
Colleges. | Education. | Education. Col. 4, 
: Table I. 
Rs. Rs. Rs. Rs. | Re. Rs. Rs. Rs. Rs. 
1. Bengal ........ * 5,09,010) 6,00,719| 2,95,519| 2,01,999| 80,336) 4,15,953| 93,255)21,96,791 
DeeMadras ..,...... * 1,45,981) 2,25,562| 1,19,751) 1,34,260] 83,142) 2,24,606]/1,03,908 10,37,209 
3. Bombay _....| 31,547] 1,54,106) 2,26,524] 2,834,635] 105,320] 37,201} 2,07,723|1,05,574 11,02,630 
4, N.W. pro- 
vinces | — | 1,31,528) 2,92,212| 1,75,072| 49,999 | 58,062] 2,44,110| 12,668) 9,58,651 
| andOudh ) 
| 5, Punjab ........ 21,000] 54,465) 1,82,996| 84,318] 31,082] 41,346] 1,24,562| 18,753) 5,58,522 
6. Central « 
provinces 15,002; 74,174| 82,140) 28,735] 5,025) 1,01,391|} 17,148) 3,23,615 
@pritish 
Peemin f | — 54,689, 45,1388) 7,276] 10,064) 58,209) 48,620, 2,23,996 
8. Assam ........ — — 61,521} 23,743) 16,673 1,407) 44,039) 4,228 1,41,551 
Meerar............ — 1,801; 27,436] 1,20,411 35306 1,963) 48,198) 20,192) 2,23,307 
ey, Coors ........ — — 5,064 2,432) 2,422 120 4,065 887, 17,981 
BEGEAL sive: §2,547/10,11,893 1 7,40,896|11,83,150| 5,81,012 |3,13,666)14,75,855|4,25,233 67,84,25 3 
Bengal. Madras. 
Rs. Rs. 
* For these Universities the Receipts Were ...........scesee 93,950 54,311 
and the Charges were «....0......s0+ 92,251 53,155 
Leaving a balance in favour... .ccsssseeecesseesees 1,699 1,156 





It appears from the foregoing tables that the expenditure on 
primary education was quite inadequate to the wants of the 
country. From Mr. Howell’s paper read before the Commission 
in March, it is seen, Table VII, Col. 6, that the entire sum spent on 
the primary education of the whole of India was only Rs. 11,83,150, 
or little more than 118,0o00/. a year, and about 30,000/. more on 
female education in all its branches, chiefly primary. At the 
same time they were spending, Ool. 4, Table VIII, on higher 
and secondary education, Rs. 17,40,897, on arts colleges, Col. 3, 
Rs. 10,11,893, on universities, Col. 2, Rs. 58,547, and on technical 
and normal education, Col. 6, Rs. 581,012 ; that is to say, from 
direct imperial grants they spent fully 300,000/. on higher educa- 
tion for about 100,000/. on primary instruction. The few, and 
many of these the richer class, were receiving three times as much 
to educate them for lucrative appointments, as the masses of the 
poor were receiving to educate them for the necessary duties of 
everyday life. 
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A reference'to Table VII, Col. 7, where it appears that the sum 
spent on the primary education of boys amounts in the aggregate 
to Rs. 51,16,250, or nearly five times as much as the imperial 
grant, seems to contradict our statement. 

In reality this fact only brings out an aggravation of the evil— 
I may say the injustice of the present system. It 1s a notorious fact, 
that the larger part of the imperial revenue is derived from the 
land. That this revenue is more of the nature of a rent than a tax 
is nothing to our present purpose. We call attention to the fact 
that it is derived chiefly from the ryots, or agricultural classes ; 
and yet we find, first, that by far the larger part of the grant from 
that imperial revenue so derived is devoted in the proportion of 
3 to 1 to the higher education, chiefly in our large cities, and is 
spent on a class richer than the ryots; and secondly, that to promote 
the lower education a fresh tax falling chiefly on the poor is imposed 
for thetr elementary instruction. The following table, though not 
coinciding exactly with Mr. Howell’s figures, will show with 
sufficient accuracy the sources of revenue for educational purposes. 
It is taken from the “ Statistical Abstract for 1880.” 


Tas LE 1X.—Receipts for Education in British India for 1880. 


Received from 




















Grants from | Local Endow- | Subscrip- | Municipal | Revenues | frees and Funds 
Provincial | Rates or asks mp P of Native : other than Total. 
Revenues. Cesses. ments. tions. Grants. States. Fines. foregoing. 

Rs. Rs. Rs. Rs. Rs. Rs. Rs. Rs. Rs. 


40,24,461 |23,92,254| 4,40,747 | 6,00,755 | 3,60,72.6 | 1,94,250 |31,78,142/20,15,773) 1,52,07,138 


1. What are called “ grants from provincial revenues” are given 
from the wmperial grant for education, which is handed over by 
Lord Mayo’s localisation scheme, in a certain proportion to each 
province, and disposed of as ‘ provincial revenue.” 

2. The local cess, and the grant from municipal bodies, are all 
devoted to primary education. 

3. Fees are exacted in all schools supported or aided by 
Government. 

The ‘local cess,” ‘municipal grants,’ and a portion of the 
“fees,” make up the difference in Cols. 6 and 7 of Table VII. 

By way of contrast we give in Appendix A the revenue and 
expenditure on elementary schools in England for 1881. 
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VIL— fees in Schools and Colleges. 


It is impossible to give the fees in all the institutions of India, 
they vary so much in different parts of the country: no two pro- 
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vinees are alike; and even in different parts of the same province 
they vary according to circumstances. This is in many cases a 
necessity, and it would be injurious to reduce all to one uniform 
standard. 

I give the rate as fixed by Government for the province of 
Madras, which may be taken as a fair example and as near the 
average for India as could well be given. 

That the significance of these rates: may be understood, I may 
give by as near an approximation as I can the values of the different 
standards as compared with those __ this country. 

A student for a B.A. degree is as nearly as possible on a level 
with the students for the same degree in the University of London. 
lt is supposed to be as difficult of attainment as a B.A. with honors 
in Oxford or Cambridge. 

The F.A., or First Arts, is obtainable in the middle of the four 
years’ college course, but is not properly speaking a degree. 

The matriculation or sixth class is equal to our high schools 
which prepare for matriculation in English colleges. 

The fifth, fourth, third, second, and first classes correspond 
to our secondary or middle class schools, and are all designed to 
lead up to the university course. 

English is taught in all these schools, and in the higher classes 
it becomes the medium of instruction as well as a subject of study. 

By referring to Table III it will be found (Col. 6) that there 
are 66,384 children in the lowest form or schools of this class ; 
151,055 in the middle school (Col. 5); 57,901 in high schools 
(Col. 7); and 7,441 in colleges (Col. 3). 

Below this class there are what are called primary schools 
(Col. 7), in which there are 1,893,528 pupils receiving elementary 
instruction; the vast proportion in the vernacular only, but a 
considerable number also a little English, preparatory to moving 
into the higher schools; and there are in some places scholarships 
open to promising boys in these schools to enable them to rise. 


Monthly Fees in the Presidency of Madras. 





Government Institutions. Aided Institutions. 





Character of Institution. 
Tn Madras. | In Mofussil. | In Madras. | In Mofussil. 























Rs. An. Rs. An. Rs. An. Rs. An. 

Two B.A. classes in college........ 5 - 4 — ae: 2 12 

oy) tA. ME tt ee 4 - 3 - Soha 2 - 
Matriculation or 6th class school 3 - 2 8 Bes LetZ 
Fifth and fourth classes............ 2B 2 - fies 1 8 
PERRI ICES a, oh bs dy te cice se Cidateanudest Es 1 - I - — 12 
CALS MAR] Be ape See ee oleae I - — 12 — 12 - 8 
Dubya Sy Se ee eee, vir oe Se eee - 8 - 8 — 8 - 6 
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In primary schools the fees vary from 1 to 4 annas per month, 
according to the locality and character of the teaching. 

For the class of indigenous schools no fees can be stated, but 
they can be learned from the evidence given before the Commis- 
sion. For the sake of comparison I give the following table of fees 
in English and Scotch schools.* f 

The following table gives the total expenditure on education in 
all its branches. I give it as in the official report corresponding to 
the above table of receipts, though it is not so intelligible to the 
general reader as Table VIII, by Mr. Howell :— 


TABLE X.—LHapenditure on Education in British India in the Year 1881. 
[Taken from “Statistical Abstract.’ ] 



























Normal Secondary Primary Schools. 
Universities. | Colleges. and Technical Schools, 
Schools. Boys and Girls. Boys. Girls. 
Rs. Rs. Rs. Rs. Rs. Rs. 


1,97,953 15,10,102 


75255997 41,11,627 | 54,53,182 | 8,91,812 








Schools eee Buildings 
for European and Direction : 
other Rance chon! Scholarships. and Total. 


Foreign Races. Miscellaneous. 

















Rs. Rs. Rs. Rs, Rs. 
3,221,116 16,94,983 ah he ee eine i 8,29,840 | 1,61,59,383 


* The Yearly Income, Expenditure, and Grant “in Day Schools in certain 
Classes and Localities in England.” 





Income per Scholar Expenditure 
































in Average per Scholar in Average Grant 
Attendance from Attendance. . Earned per 

Se ET COLE DD 

S Average 
ee Coen Ee Total. SAE, 

Voluntary Schools— $9 Gp (BG 822 Boe. (eo Rae se S$ otk 
Church of England | 10 52|— 7 72)1 7 931/115 13 ae tae 
W slogan 20 pees sons RAR Oh os es ney Pe Oo ht ete wae 16)-2 
Roman Catholic........ 8° BS Tm BOS Seer Ge 10 Mae 1s) Re 
Brie eee eval i, tat | —~ 6 1d ag meet ley ets anna 
London, seoielnte.. 13. 3a. = ) 0) Ge PelO aaa 2a, ae 15 04 
England and Wales..; 11 -¢|- 7 1 1 7 541114113 1493 

Rates. 
Board Schools— rs 

Birmingham. ............ 6 5%|-16 5 110 -+|118 12 16° 4% 

Bradford tk.ccencte 15 8¢/]-—15 103] 1 15 10 | 2 6 6 ce Ye 
Ao Wy OA Mene Bene oF Bee! A OR ey Beater a eo 1 16 22 

Leetie’: 0: bese chaaettes re 1th) <01l 6S ayo oe oly oy | oe 

Liverpool |... 215%.) —218  8F" 1s peters 2) a) ae co 
LOT OR accu eee Bye 1d oF) 2 Pee ee abe roe 
Manchester............... 13 4s) = 310 33" | a eer ree ees 17 -+ 
Slremeld hdc eeu iz ire |- 9 F7E41 Fort 117 5¢]° 16° 53 
England and Wales..| 9 34|-16114]112 2/2 1 6 15 9% 
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In addition to this unfair treatment of the ryots, we see that 
recently attention has been called to the fact that a large number of 
endowments in lands and other property for educational purposes 
of all kinds, but largely for the benefit of the poor, have been 
allowed in one way and another to lapse or be absorbed—a subject 
to which I am glad to see the Commission is directing attention. 


VIII. —Unwersities and University Education. 


Under this head I call attention to the way in which the higher 
education is unduly, and as we think injuriously, fostered—injurious 
alike to the spirit of the nation and the proper culture of its youth. 

As has been seen from the despatch of 1854, it was the design 
of Government that the higher education, especially the collegiate 
course, should be left at as early a date as was expedient to local 
or voluntary effort, and that for the keeping up of the standard, 
universities were to be established in the principal cities, while 
Government would continue to encourage the highest culture by 
its patronage of suceessful graduates, for whom important posts in 
its service were to be the rewards. 

These universities were formed on the model of the London 
University, with its affiliated colleges. They were not to be teaching 
but examining bodies, with the power of conferring degrees; and 
certain scholarships were also at their disposal. 

These colleges were to be aided by liberal grants, and it was 
hoped endowed by the richer natives or the yearly contributions 
of societies or individuals. 

At first, however, it was thought desirable to establish a few 
colleges entirely swpported by Government as models, and while 
needful to stimulate education. 

It is now contended that the time has arrived for Government 
to withdraw, as it from the first proposed to do, from direct teaching, 
and leave these colleges to be conducted and supported by local 
effort, for which it is thought the great presidency towns at least 
are fully ripe. 

It is also thought by many experienced friends of India, that 
the present system has been forcing the higher education on false 
and mercenary grounds. These colleges were set on foot professedly 
for the purpose of raising up a class of men fitted for employment 
by Government in many of its departments, and a graduate of the 
university was at first almost sure of a good post. 

The effect has been, that the higher education is sought, not for 
its own sake, or even for literary or professional pursuits, but specially 


A friend kindly sends me a note of the latest returns of “The Cost of 
«Elementary Education in Scotland :—From Fees, 12s.; from Local Rates, 125. ; 
“ from Government Grant, 17s.; Total cost per head, 22. 1s.” 
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and almost exclusively with a view to Government service, and it 
is only when a man has failed in obtaining this, his great aim, that 
he turns to other pursuits, often with a sense of dissatisfaction, if 
not under a feeling of having been deceived as well as disappointed. 
We do not say that this is the case with all. For some time young 
men having seen the futility of expecting Government employment, 
have at an early stage of their course directed their studies to the 
professions of law, medicine, engineering or other pursuits. But 
even in these professions hankering after Government employment. 

To show how strong and progressive is the growth of the desire 
for education of the higher sort, we give the following tables from 
the Government abstracts. The first gives the returns for the first 
ten years, from the time the universities got into working order ; 
the second gives the return for the last ten up to 1880. 


TABLE X1.—Statement Exhibiting the Results of the University 
EHaaminations for Matriculation or Entrance. 









































Calcutta. Madras. Bombay. 

Colleges— 

Government ............ 19 6 5 
Independent............ 22 13 I 
COD cidtyssteepede 4.1 19 6 
Years ended te er ag Passed. Saad ‘| Passed. eee Passed. 
30th April— 
SGU eee assess. 1,411 583 52 23 127 22 
TW base oteetyoh 9 ae ora 808 415 80 48 42 14 
POD pies. eet 1,058 477 195 82 86 30 
OD lg cen iadsevbe deei'est 1,114 477 BOA hh LOS 134 30 
fee ea Le piven 1,307 690 390 ul pn t43 148 56 
GA reac see ay ate 1,396 702 56554. 2223 241 109 
66 tude tatns dhe 1,500 510 555 229 82 Tt? 
31st March— 
1867 (11 months)...| 1,850 629 | 895 306 4.40 93 
68 is Meee. 1,507 814 1,069 338 539 163 
GO: ie eee Sie 1,734. 892 1,320 324 600 250 
| 13,185 | 6,189 5,573 1,821 2,439 878 
Degrees. 

1858-69 s.ucee teen Niel 255 179 104 567 276 
OS aris tesbencaneedee 777 384 388 I4I 143 57 
OORT, seamen’ 422 218 532 213 137 67 

2,176 857 1,099 458 847 400 





Note.—The universities of Calcutta, Madras, and Bombay were incorporated in 1857 by Acts of 
Imperial Legislature, Nos. 11, XXII, and XXVII. All are based on the model of the University of 
London, without rigorous uniformity of details being insisted upon. 
SS SS SS SSS SS SSS SE SESS 
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Taste XII.—Result of Examinations at the Universities in India, for Entrance, 
Degrees, &e., in each of the leven undermentioned Official Years. 











Official | Entrance. First Arts B.A. Honours in Law. Medicine. Civil i 
Years Examination. Arts and M.A. Engineering. 
ended 

3lst | Candi- Candi-| Candi- Candi- Candi- Candi- Candi- 
March. | dates. Passed. dates. Passed. dates. Passed. dates. Passed. dates. Passed. dates. Passed. dates. Passed. 


























CaLcuTta UNIVERSITY. 






1870 ...) 1,730} 817] 520) 2251 210; 98] 32 | 24] 180) 92 68{ 52 8 5 
M71 ....) 1,950} 1,099] 540) 233] 2121 84] 389 | 354 118] 66 91) 68 9 3 
Span...) 1,902) 7674 507) 204} 232) 100] 32) 244°111) 637 117) so] 18 2 
"73 ....| 2,144) 938] 560| 220] 242] 126] 30| 20] 158] 152] 180} 56] 16 8 
"74 ....| 2,544) 848) 5389) 305] 212{ 92] 57 | 321 230) 125 | 168) 75] 21 a 
175 ....| 2,254 966} 533] 193] 217 go} 38 18 | 168; 40] 209) 51 24, a 
ie ..../ 2,373) 838] 575] +82] 281) 73| 38] 24] 71| «5 | 245) 92] 20) 10 
77 ....| 2,425] 13551 756| 344] 287| 144] 49 | 31 85| 63 | 287) 90 Pe2t 8 
me ....| 2,420] 1,166] 791) 253] 228) 68] 62 28 62| 30] 227) 118 | 341] 11 
*79 ....| 2,617] 1,098] 923| 267] 323! otf 48 | 28 84) 46] 160] 49] 28 6 

7g0 ...| 1,996]. 767] 909] 261] 262] 90] 48| 29] 89] 48] 182] 96| 26) — 





—j— $< | ——_—__——_ JJ —_ | —___ — 





























“Total | 
forthe | 24,610 |:0,669 {7,153 12,687 [2,706 |1,056| 473 | 293 [1,301| 779 |1,884) 806 | 220] 58 
yrs. pd | 


RR 2 ST SE TEES LE SIRT EE 


MapRas UNIVERSITY. 








mero...) 1,200} 4o1 | 5381} > 220] 50] 34] 5 5 88; 1/—]— 2 a 
*71 ....| 1,358| 424] 268] 96] 65) 34] — | — A 21,4 I 4 2 
B72... 1,419) 492, | 205| ° 97] 181] 65] 1 I 9 64—{—]f2|— 
7g.) 1,530| 611 | 240] 761 81| 29] 1 | « ay beni Rakes am ee Ferg Oe 
m4...) 1,704} 626 | 285] 125] 88) so] 1 I 26 |} 13] 4 4 4. I 
i>...) 1,911) 784.) 342) 183] 85) se ql I 16 9] 3 2 2 2 
776 ....| 2,164] 662 | 401; 1871 107| 67] 2 I 18 8] 3 3 5 3 
Mer? ...4:2,517/ 1,250 | 429) 131] 186] zo] 6 3 22 7 | 4 3 4 3 
678 ..... 2,495| 807 | 516] 191] 157/ 52] 4 | — | 26] 1] 9 8 4 2 
79 ....| 2,597} 356 | 663] 172] 231] 140 |- 4 2 a Ne Sead lal 4 4, — 
*80 ....| 3,309 | 1,094 | 582] 295] 175} 85 | 7 2 31 appl 2eieio 8 5 
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ma7O..., 839} 3142] 105] 34] 52], 20] 7 2 TT ie 6 11 BY Toa a7 
m1...) 901] 142] 136}. 44] 61} 134.4 z, 14 | 13 16 wily 21) 16 
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*74 ....| 1,0251 35541 146] 48] 62) 234 8 3 res aie 38}) wa hieoal le ae 
Meets is), 26254. 218 bs 74.4169 |, 30:15 Z Yes Bil linia Kote con teepke 
mo....; 1,269) 434] 193] 69] 88] 18] 6 4 aI gy et ats 66] 47] 36] 30 
m7 .....°1,154} 203] 176| 294 92) 40] 4 2 16°) 3 GO" i30' fF 85 26 
mS...) 1,049; 217 4 150| 61] 87} 304 6 g 14] 4 86; 41} 45 | 28 
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Total 
fits } 1,162 3,057 ]1,635| 537 | 815 | 303 
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The following gives the Grand ToTaL from the beginning of the 
university system to 1880, the last return, published in 1882, 
including, as in the earlier tables, F.A., or First Arts, B.A., and 
professional degrees under the general head of Drcrens, although 
F.A. is not, properly speaking, a degree. 


TasLe XITI.—E£xhibiting the Total Results of the University Examinations 
for Matriculations or Entrance in Calcutta, Madras, and Bombay. 





Grand Total 


leutta. Madras. 
Calcutta Se of Three Universities. 


Bombay. 





Candidates.| Passed. Candidates.| Passed. i Candidates.| Passed. |Candidates.| Passed. 


SS _ |  —————“— |e liq“e— | ———-] q—_ '—_rme— |cqwm 






1860-80..| 37,795 |16,848] 28,077 | 9,328 18,651 | 3,935] 79,523 | 30,111 








Degrees. 


°58-80..| 15,913 3,084} 4,410 | 1,892] 27,588 11,514 








sso] 7,265 














I do not say that these numbers are excessive as compared 
with the population of India; but as aspirants for offices under 
Government, or even for lucrative employment of a literary or 
professional kind, they are far above the demand in the present 
condition of the country : and that all of them expect to make their 
literary studies a means to the attainment of a living is unques- 
tionable. I do not consider it is discreditable, I mention it only 
as a fact. The strongest advocate for the present policy, Professor 
Duncan, of the Madras Presidency College, says, in his evidence 
before the Commission, “ DURING MY TWELVE YEARS’ EXPERIENCE I 
‘““ HAVE HAD ONLY ONE YOUNG MAN WHO ATTENDED MY CLASSES SOLELY 
‘FOR THE SAKE OF THE KNOWLEDGE AND CULTURE HE EXPECTED TO 
‘“ acquire.” Mr. Arthur Howell, in his report for Lord Mayo’s 
Government in 1870, asks the following pregnant questions :— 

“What becomes of all these highly educated young men whom 
“the university turns out every year? Are they, as in England, 
‘absorbed into the channels of every-day life, with a satisfactory 
‘‘ or even perceptible result ? Are they to be traced, asin England, 
“in a liberal and enlightened native press? Do native gentlemen, 
“like English gentlemen, return to their zemindaries from a 
“university career, to spread around them the reflex of the 
enlightenment they have received themselves? Does the process 
of highly educating a few and leaving the masses, tend to 
increase or diminish the gulf between class and class? Are 
“there any indications of a decrease in crime or of a dawn of 
‘intelligence in the agricultural classes? Such questions will 
‘““oecur to any one who sees how the public expenditure on 


<4 
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“education is annually distributed, and how comparatively few 
“are the recipients of the larger share of the State’s bounty.” 
Mr. Howell does not give the answer, because no satisfactory 
answer was possible. 

The strongest evidence which we can give of the supply being 
far above the demand in this department, while it is so lament- 


_ably short of it in the lower departments of education, is that laid 


before the Commission by Mr. Duncan, the ablest opponent of any 
change in the educational policy which has led to such results. 
Mr. Duncan gives the following table to show that educated natives - 
find sufficient and satisfactory employment on leaving college. He 
thus accounts for the EMPLOYMENT oF THE BacHELORS oF ARTS IN 
Manpras. He says it is, though not perfect, “sufficiently accurate 
“for his purpose.” 












































TABLE XIV. 
Pe itcea In Government Service. Teh 
of Arts hee 
3lst March, Educa- | Engineer- | Indian Clerks under ; 
eco, : Judicial.| Revenue. i a 2 Medical | Clerical. Rs. 100 and Priyate 
i tional. ing. Service.| - per Mensem.{ Schools. 
971 118 36 90 4 3 I 96 118 
In Of Students Oceupa- 
Service | Jnde- at ; 
Vakils. | Merchants. | Mirasidars. of Pensioners.| Profes- Total. tion 
Native | pendent sional Galnavii 
States. | Means. Colleges. f 
$2 4 Me 68 | 5 4 103 496 175 








When we take into account what a B.A. degree in India really 
imports, we would ask any fair minded man to look over that table 
and judge if the work and rewards are such as might have been 
reasonably expected. 

I asked a friend who had been for years a member of the 
Calcutta University senate, and frequently one of the examiners, 
and the following is his reply :— 

“ Dr. Cotton, the learned Bishop of Calcutta, stated in his charge 
“ (and he was a most competent judge on this point) that the B.A. 
“ examination of the Calcutta University was much harder than the 
“ ordinary examination for the same degree in the Universities of 
“ Oxford and Cambridge, and that the M.A. examination (for in 
“Calcutta the securing of that degree is not a mere matter of 
“course or the payment of a fee) was quite on a par with the 
‘honour examination of the home universities. He more especially 
‘“ referred to the examination in mathematics in Calcutta, and the 
“ honour B.A. examination in mathematics in Cambridge.” 
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It will be observed that only one-third of them have reached 
the great object of their ambition, and we may say their expecta- 
tion—the Government service; and one-third of these have less 
than 120l. a-year. 

But let any man compare this table with that which we have 
given above, and ask himself what has become of the 3,084 who took 
degrees in Madras (see Table XIII) during the last twenty-three 
years. Half of these, it is true, were only F.A.’s, but: where are 
the others? What has become of 7,265 candidates for degrees, and 
what of the 9,328 undergraduates of the university, to say nothing 
of the 28,077 who failed in the entrance examination? The fact of 
failure in any of these examinations, after the efforts and sacrifices 
they have made, does not tend to promote contentment of mind, 
or satisfaction with the Government which had tempted them to 
study with a view to promotion, as well as provided the college to 
facilitate their doing so. There is no doubt that a large amount 
of discontent prevails amongst a large number of those who pass, 
and those who fail to do so; it may be unreasonable, but it is not 
the less unsatisfactory. 


IX.—Oomparative Cost of Pupils in Government and Aided Schools 
and Colleges. 

The next thing to which I would call attention is the extra- 
vagant expenditure on the education of students in Government 
schools and colleges, as compared with those in aided colleges. 
This is clearly brought out in the following table, also from the 
able paper of Mr. Howell :— 



































TABLE XV. 
Cost to Government of each Student, 1879-80. 
‘Pp ieritek: Colleges. Higher Schools. Lower Schools. 

een Aided. Rovers Aided. Government. Aided. 
Rae? 4 Rs: ||) Re. 4 ete. Reales Rs. A. P. 
Le Ben gels iiencecues: 213 42 128 4 6 5 4 = 10 I 
a. Madras eae ete 235 63 22 2G 2610 - a Wa 
3:-Bombayy.O88. a3 361 50 37 9 2 e011 240 Re 
4. N.W. provinces 653 | 18 { EK. 81 |H.31 13 dl 0) a ea 
and Oudh ... 51|V.23 |V. 6 Dx ee 4) Vi 8 Pe 
BY SPunjab’ Hasaers 552 | — SO] sa OILS 07 ene a oot es ae 

: H.10..9 6 94 Boaz 
6. Central provinces | 291 — 38 344 v 6.6 28 |v = Hl 
H.48 -11|EH.10 1 9 
7, Burman 3...¢eaes — — ig 154 Fal 8ird cpl Went 
E. 22 |E. 7 

8. Assam pe eeeseesecevccvorss nae Ts V. 8 Vet ——, 74 6 6 
He S83.-8) 2 B37 4a 
igh GILT a ccsescob set yrintee — — 109 —4 i .() Oh Nas ity ihe 

1 OS Cotire 3005 a ae — sors — — |V. 415 4 ~- 


Note.—As half the number of pupils are in Bengal, where education is cheapest, and the vast proportion 
in aided schools, and two-thirds of remainder are in Bombay and Madras, also chiefly in aided schools, the 
average per head in the lower schools is not mater ially affected by the high rate in other provinces. The 
average for all India is less than 2s. a-head from Government grants. 
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I need not enlarge on the features of this table, they are suffi- 
ciently marked. The irregularity is striking. No two provinces 
are alike, either in the higher or lower departments. They show an 
utter want of system in the regulation of the grants, varying in 
the lower from Rs. 2 to Rs. 83 in Government schools, and from 
to annas to Rs. 24 in aided schools; but with one or two excep- 
tions the Government schools cost a vast deal more than the aided 
ones: in some cases ten and even twenty times as much for each 
pupil in the same class of school. 

The anomalies may be seen by comparing the cost to Govern- 
ment in India as compared with the cost in England. Taking 
the latter at 15s. 6fd. at the lowest, and 17s. 2d. as the highest per 
head, as per table in foot note, p. 256, we find some of the schools in 
India cost as much as 48s. and 62s. in the aided schools, and g6s. 
and even 166s. in those of Government. But these are rare cases, 
and we only refer to them to show the anomalies in the working 
of the system. The vast proportion cost the Government a mere 
trifle in the class of aided schools, as for example in Bengal, in 
which the larger number are found, where the cost to Government 
is only about 15d. per head, while in Government schools they cost 
over 12s.; and in the province of Madras, where the aided pupils 
cost Government a little under 6s., while the Government pupils 
cost it 52s. each. 

The difference in the cost to Government of students in the 
“aided” and the Government colleges is not only very great, but 
from the largeness of the sums paid, even much greater in the 
ageregate. In Madras, itis four times; in Calcutta, five times; and 
in Bombay, seven times the cost in the Government that it is in the 
aided institutions. I take no notice of the extravagant cost of 
education in the north-western provinces, as that abnormal state 
of matters is now brought to an end by handing over the Govern- 
ment colleges to the administration of natives, who are subscribing 
liberally for its maintenance as an aided institution. 

The disparity of cost between these two classes of colleges is 
much greater than it appears in the tables, if, instead of taking the 
average cost of all the institutions of each kind, we take the cost 
of separate institutions. By grouping them thus, the difference of 
cost of each is reduced in some and raised in others. If, for 
example, we take such an aided college as that of the General 
Assembly of the Church of Scotland in Calcutta, and compare it 
with some of the Government colleges, it is found that the pupils 
in the latter cost twenty or even thirty times as much; though in 
the presidency college they do not cost more than five or six times 
the sum. 

The best illustrations we can give of the needless extravagance 


a 
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of the outlay on Government colleges is found in Madras, where 
there is no question as to the equality of the two institutions in that 
city. The Christian college, which was gradually developed from 
a high school, which was in existence there before the Govern- 
ment college was set up, has for years competed with equal 
and sometimes greater success than its rival for the highest 
honours of the university. It has repeatedly taken the highest 
place in the quality, though not in the number, of its graduates; 
and for three years running has carried off the much coveted 
gold medal in the science department. Instead of giving my own 
figures, I shall give those laid, by the present Director of Public 
Instruction for the Presidency, before the Government, and trans- 
mitted along with an important case of appeal to the Secretary of 
State for India. 

In recommending a more liberal treatment of aided colleges, 
the Director, Mr. Grigg, showed a freedom from official routine as 
refreshing as it is rare, and proposed to reverse the decision of his 
predecessor, who had reduced the “grant” at a period of highest 
efficiency in these institutions. At the time he wrote, the pupils 
in the Christian college only cost Government Rs. 25 per annum, 
- while those of the presidency college cost it Rs. 307; and as not 
half the number pass the F.A. examination, and only the half of 
those pass the B.A., he very naturally estimates the cost of the 
Jinished student before he is fit for Government service. He might 
have shown the cost to be far more than he makes it, if he had 
taken the cost of the graduate at the earlier stages of his studies. 
He puts it thus :— 

“23, But it may be urged that this arrangement would be too 
“ expensive to the State. This question can only be answered by 
“reference to the sum which Government pays in the presidency 
‘‘ college for the education of graduates. This, according to the 
“returns, was Rs. 56,206, or Ks. 70,320 if 25 per cent. for the 
‘‘ authorised pension liability is added, but leaving out of account 
“capital sunk in buildings, viz., Rs. 2,50,000. The university 
‘“‘ course extends over four years; consequently the present cost to 
‘“‘ the State of each graduate educated at this college is Rs. 1,800; 
‘“‘and if the fact be taken into consideration that probably not 
‘more than 50 per cent. of the matriculated students who con- 
“tinue their studies for the degree examination pass the first 
‘ examination in arts, and not more than 50 per cent. of these 
“finally obtain a degree, the real cost to the State may be 
‘* estimated roughly at Rs. 7,200 for each. 

“24. Now, how would the matter stand in the hypothetical 
“case given above. The maximum grant claimable is Rs. 800 or 
“Rs. 9,600 per annum. As there are 200 students, this gives the 
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*‘ annual cost to Government for each as Rs. 48, or a total cost for 
“the four years’ course of Rs. 192, and if this be quadrupled to 
‘allow for 50 per cent. of failures in the F.A., and 50 per cent. in 
“ the B.A., examinations, the total cost to the State is only Rs. 768, 
“against Rs. 7,200 at the presidency college, that is, by one agency 
“the State pays for practically the same article nearly ten times as 
“much as for the other.” 

The advocates of the transference of Government colleges to 
local management, according to the rules of the Education Despatch 
of 1854, have been most unjustly charged with a design to get 
these colleges handed over to missionary societies, or to get them 
out of the way in order that the missionaries might have the field 
entirely to themselves. 

Nothing could be further from the aims or wishes of those who 
originated and have carried on this movement; and from the part 
I have taken in it, I can speak with certainty. 

It has been declared publicly and officially, that they would 
regard any action of the Government giving patronage or special 
advantages to missionary institutions, or that might even seem to 
require the youth of India either to attend missionary colleges 
or forego the advantages of the higher educations, as @ gross 
injustice to the people of India, and a great injury to the cause of 
missions. It would give the former a just ground of complaint 
against the Government, and would put the latter in a false position, 
ruinous to their influence over the minds and hearts of the natives 
of India. I never heard of a missionary in India, or a society 
at home, that would accept such a position. 

Equally groundless is the charge that there is any desire to 
lower the character of the higher education, or the opportunities 
for its acquisition. The rule laid down from the first only apples 
to places in which the people are capable of taking the manage- 
meut of high schools and colleges into their own hands with 
advantage to education as well as to themselves. It is as 
follows :— 

“THE GRADUAL WITHDRAWAL BY GOVERNMENT FROM direct TEACHING 
‘IN COLLEGES AND HIGH SCHOOLS WHEREVER THE DESIRE FOR THE 
‘‘ HIGHER EDUCATION IS SO FAR DEVELOPED AS TO GIVE A REASONABLE 
‘“¢ GUARANTEE THAT If WILL BE MAINTAINED WITH THE ASSISTANCE OF 
‘* GRANTS-IN-AID, AND THE INDEPENDENT EFFORTS OF THE NATIVES, 
‘AND OTHERS INTERESTED IN THEIR WELFARE, AS LAID DOWN IN 
* paras. 52, 61, 62, anp 86.” 


X.—Adaptation of Education to the Wants of the Country. 


The most unsatisfactory feature of our collegiate system is, that 
with all our extravagant outlay, and that at the cost of neglecting 
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and starving the primary education, WE HAVE NOT SUCCEEDED IN 
GETTING THE MOST IMPORTANT CLASSES IN THE COUNTRY TO SEND THEIR 
CHILDREN TO OUR HIGH SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 

I cannot put this better than I did lately in a “ Reply” 
addressed to the Maharajah of Travancore, who has been led to 
write on this subject. Amongst other things I said :— 

‘“‘ Tt was found, after a quarter of a century’s experience, that 
‘“‘ Government colleges had signally failed to gain the confidence of 
“the highest classes of the natives of India. In these circum- 
“stances we thought it full time to try some new departure in our 
“system. The fact is admitted on all hands that the native nobility 
‘‘and the wealthy classes of India hold aloof from our collegiate 
‘course. The exceptions are so few as only to confirm the rule. 
‘Your Highness said, in your speech before the Kumbakonum 
‘“‘ College in March last, ‘ Western culture can hardly be said to have 
‘yet reached our rajahs, princes, zemindars, and generally the noble- 
‘men of the country.’ Ina rejoinder to my reply, the Maharajah in 
‘denying that the religious question had anything to do with this 
‘state of matters,’ says, ‘The reason why the Hindoo and Moham- 
‘madan chiefs do not send their youths to ordinary Government 
‘“* “schools and colleges, is not that the Vedas and Koran are not 
‘taught there, but because they do not wish their children to herd 
‘with common boys, and run the risk of losing their gentility and 
‘learning vulgarity ;’ a reason which may satisfy a disciple of 
the modern school, but will not account for the absence of the 
children of the old orthodox type. The Hon. Kristodas Pal, 
C.1.H., from his talents and experience a most competent witness, 
in his evidence before the Commission in Calcutta, asserts, on the 
strength of careful statistics, that ‘ whilst less than 5 per cent. of 
‘our students belong to families worth incomes of Rs. 200 a month 
‘and upwards, nearly 50 per cent. belong to families with incomes 
‘not exceeding Rs. 100 a month. . . . Out of fifty notoriously wealthy 
‘ families resident in Calcutta and its suburbs, I find that only four 
‘or five are represented in our class rooms, whilst the holders of 
‘gumor and senior scholarships belong almost entirely to families 
‘with incomes of less than Rs.200 a month.’ 

‘‘ Whatever reasons may be assigned for this fact, its deep 
significance cannot be overlooked by statesmen and philanthro- 
pists. That the classes who have for centuries been the rulers or 
administrators of India, and who have the largest stake in the 
country, should be either shut out or shut themselves out from 
‘taking the places they are best fitted to occupy in the civil 
‘appointments we so earnestly desire to see filled by natives, is a’ 
‘‘ grave injury to the State, if not an injustice to them. Civil 
‘“‘ appointments are only open to the successful graduates of our 
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‘universities. The keeping up of our costly Government colleges 
“is professedly for the purpose of securing the best men for 
‘“‘ Government service, and if we not only give facilities, but bestow 
“scholarships, by which the poor may rise to high offices in the 
‘“ State, we are bound, in the cause of expediency and justice, to see 
‘that no obstacle is put in the way of the sons of princes and nobles 
“taking their share of the duties of the State formerly enjoyed by 
“‘ their ancestors, and of the honours and rewards which Govern- 
‘ment can bestow. 

“‘ By our present system we are turning the order of society 
‘““upside down. We have no wish to withdraw the facilities for the 
‘‘education and promotion of the lower classes, but we deprecate 
“the exclusion of the higher and better classes of society. 

“We know that the Government has no wish to exclude any 
“class, and that our colleges are open to all. We are aware that 


' “the blame may be cast on those who decline to avail themselves 


‘of the opportunities. We know that your Highness and the 
‘“ Hon. Kristodas Pal, with many others, make the fact of so few 
‘having as yet taken advantage of our western culture an argu- 
“ment for continuing our present system of Government colleges. 
‘“ But to us it appears more probable that there are some faults in 
“our present arrangements. It seems to us that this state of 
“matters having continued so long without any marked or 
‘adequate improvement, indicates a need for some changes which 
‘“‘ might remove objections which have kept parties outside of our 
“ western culture and our ‘Civil Service’—that at least there was 
“ reasonable ground for inquiry on the subject.” 

One most important part of the Indian community, the late 
rulers of the country, our Mohammadan fellow subjects, are prac- 
tically shut out from posts of honour and usefulness in any 
department of Government service. 

Since Persian was abolished as the language of the governing 
class in 1837, the Mohammadans have fallen completely into the 
background. They have not shown themselves capable of adapting 
themselves to the altered conditions like the pliable Bengali, who 
has supplanted his more rigid fellow subject. In 1871, Dr., now 
the Hon. Mr. Hunter, the president of the Commission on Education, 
wrote, “The proportion of Mohammadans to Hindus in gazetted 
“ appointments is only 1 in 7,” and since then it has fallen as low as 
1in 10, and in inferior appointments the absence of Mohammadans 
is equally marked. 

In the days of Wellesley and Hastings they were largely employed 
in the highest offices. 

I cannot here give the many reasons for this unsatisfactory state 
of matters; poverty may have something to do with it, but it is 
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well known that the class who have chiefly superseded them is the 
poor class of ‘‘ begging Brahmins.” 

In the August number of the ‘“ Nineteenth Century,” from 
which these figures are taken, a table is given showing first, that of 
2,007 gazetted appointments, 1,080 fell to Christians, 850 to Hindoos, 
and only 77 to Mohammadans, and in inferior appointments in 
Calcutta 3,143 Hindoos are employed, and only 416 Mohammadans. 
But in similar appointments in the Mofussil, where the physical and 
mental superiority of the Mohammadan race stands out in bold con- 
trast with rural populations, the disparity is on the other side, if we 
keep in mind the difference of their numbers. There are 213 
Mobammadans to 508 appointments, but in this case both are far 
outstripped by Christian employés, who number 3,065. 

The following table, taken from the evidence of the Hon. 
Kristodas Pal, C.I.E., now a member of the legislative council, 
shows how completely Government colleges fail to gain the confi- 
dence of the richer classes even ina city like Calcutta, where the 
advantages of western culture have been so long enjoyed, and where 
the prejudices of the natives are far from being so strong as they 
are in other parts of India. He told the Commission that his 
statistics were collected by Mr. Sutcliffe, when he was principal of 
the Presidency College. 


Table showing the Income of Parents of the Pupils at the Presidency 
College, Calcutta. 





Amount of Monthly Income. Eula Second Year Third Year | Fourth Year 





























lass. Class. Class. 
Rs. 5,000 and upwards ............ : —— I 1 — 
» 4,000 and less than 5,000.... — I — es 
4000 rf 4,000.... 3 2 — a 
Bott fe, SOD ie 3,000... 1 I _ I 
99 2,000 Sp ROC... — — —— 1 
in LL OO ZrO cas 2 4 — — 
5 1,000 4 1,500... 6 4 1 4 
» 500 5 1,000...» 5 10 3 2 
na 200 ” 500... 6 16 8 3 
My 100 a 200, 0 15 23 6 10 
Below Rs. 100... 58 40 19 20 
OAL er searesoe ox 96 105 38 41 





The two tables, which follow are important as showing that 
while the richer classes as a rule prefer the presidency colleges, as 
more aristocratic and under the wing of the State, there is no 
material difference in the class or social position of those who attend 
the aided, and Government colleges, and that, but for fashion, or 
the hope of patronage from being in Government colleges, there is 
no reason for keeping up such costly institutions when others are 
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doing the same work at a fourth part of the cost. They are taken 
from Mr. Howell’s report previously referred to. 





Social Position of the Parents. Percentage on Total of Pupils. 















































Zemindars, Merchants, Prof Govern- 
Talookdars, Wanlevs Aaapidh bigde ei Shop- 
and persons of | ; sional | Servants Others. 
Independent Banians, and aoe and keepers. 
Income. Brokers. ersons.! Pensioners. 
Government colleges...)  30°6 8°6 96 | 31°8 bas Yond Neg 
Private colleges ............ 26°6 14°4 11°2 231% 14 | 23°2 
For Madras it was :— 
Social Position of Parents. Percentage of Students. 
Zemindars, Merchants, Govern- | 
Talookdars, Mankers Profes-| ment | Shop- 
and persons of p , sional | Servants | Others. 
Independent | Banians, and P and keepers. 
Income. Brokers. ersons-! Pensioners. 
Government colleges...) 28°0 g°0 154 | 286 per gd ia ee 
Private colleges ............ 25:0 15°3 108 2233 2°3 | 26°2 





On these tables: the Under Secretary of Government remarks: 
** As far, therefore, as this classification can be depended upon, it 
‘‘ would appear that there is no great difference in social position 
* between the students attending Government and private colleges. 
‘“¢ And this is probably the case, but the more wealthy members of 
“each class frequent the Government colleges, while the poorer 
‘* students resort to the aided colleges.” 

The entire control of direct teaching in Government colleges 
hinders the natural development of education and its adaptation to 
the wants of the people, which vary in different districts of the 
country. 

There is too much of the mere importation of English culture 
and English methods from England to India, without that regard 
to the peculiar character and varying necessities of the natives 
which is essential to the highest success. As an illustration of the 
rigidity of the system, we have only to refer to a fact to which 
Mr. Howell called attention in his report to Government in 1870. 
He informs us, “that the course of study for examination in the 
“university of Bombay was modelled on that of Oxford, and that of 
“ Calcutta on the Cambridge principle, because the first principal of 
“ Bombay Presidency College was an Oxford graduate, and the first 
“mrincipal of Calcutta College was from Cambridge.” 
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Lord Ripon has repeatedly referred to this rigidity of our 
system, and expressed himself in favour of greater liberty; and by 
establishing the new university in the Punjab, he has given 
Government sanction in a very practical form. The object of this 
new university is to promote the introduction of occidental learning 
into India by means of the oriental languages, and not, as has been 
too exclusively attempted, by presenting them to the natives in the 
costume of the English tongue, which can no more be accepted 
universally and at once than the English constitution. English 
will be studied more on the footing of the classical languages of 
the country, but will not be made an essential condition to the 
attainment of degrees or posts of responsibility and good pay. 

To show the need of adaptation, I give below a part of a 
memorial presented to the Hon. Mr. Hunter, the President of 
the Commission, when in Bombay, as it appeared in a Bombay 
paper :— 

“ The Merchants’ Memorial. 

‘“‘ Mr. Jacob also introduced a representative of the merchants 
* of Bombay. 

‘Mr. Vizbhoocan Atmaram read a memorial from bankers, 
shroffs, merchants, and traders carrying on business in Bombay. 
The following passages occur in the memorial :—The memorialists 
bring to your notice a pressing want they have of late years felt 
in connection with their establishment of clerks, and the general 
management of their banking and mercantile affairs, both in 
Bombay and up-country. The want they refer to is that of 
clerks and accountants thoroughly trained in the native and 
Kuropean systems of banking, bookkeeping, casting up of mer- 
cantile accounts, and carrying on mercantile correspondence, and 
of men qualified by their education to take up the posts of 
managers of banking or mercantile institutions. They find it 
difficult every year to replace old, dead, or dismissed hands by 
men fit to take up at once the active duties of a mehta (an 
accountant or bookkeeper), a killadar (cashkeeper), and a 
moonim (manager). A few years back it was usual to recruit 
such persons from Gujerat, but latterly your memorialists have 
found that such recruits are not easily obtainable even on tempt- 
ing salaries, owing, they believe, partly to the falling off, in 
Gujerat and elsewhere in this presidency, in the number of 
indigenous schools which aim at imparting such instruction to 
“their pupils as is useful to them in daily life, and partly, or 
“rather in a great measure, to the fact of the present schools for 
‘“‘ primary and secondary education, Government or aided, having 
“failed to give instruction in subjects purely of a practical 
“* character.” 
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We doubt not the following could be paralleled in some indi- 
vidual cases in this country; but let it be read in the light of the 
- complaint of the inspector, that out of 700 students only 128 
answered the questions correctly, and we shall be disposed to go 
much further in throwing the blame on the question being put and 
answered in a foreign tongue. 

Mr. Porter, who was one of the ablest and most experienced 
Examiners in Physics, thus writes :— 

“ The mark-book itself, without the aid of any comment, tells a 
“ striking enough tale that of the 2,500 candidates there were over 
** a thousand that got no marks at all,’ adding those who never sent 
“up their papers, he says, “in round numbers there were 1,100 
“ candidates who showed no knowledge numerically appreciable in 
* any of the points contained in my questions.” 

To show that his questions were not difficult, he gives the 
following as an example :—“ State how the two points first marked 
** on a thermometer are obtained P” 

After showing how the question had been answered in their 
primer in a very simple and intelligible way, he shows what the 
answers were of the 532 who failed out of 700 :— 

‘“‘ The most numerous class,” he says, ‘“‘ evaded the difficulty by 
“ writing out the whole (from memory), beginning with the glass 
“blower, and ending with the acid. In the latter case when the 
“‘ part I wanted was correctly given the answer was accepted, and 
“all such answers were included in the 128: already mentioned. 
“‘ T have here incidentally touched on one of the commonest faults 
“‘ of students of this standing, an inability to see the point of a 
“* question, leading to much diffuse and superfluous writing. The 
“‘ majority of matriculation candidates possess the property which 
“ comically enough they are so fond of ascribing to air, “an 
*“* «intense desire to fill any vacant space.’ 

“To return to the answers. Some are amusing from their 
“vagueness. The following are specimens:—‘ When the weather 
*« <ig very cold, we take one point ; when the heat is increased to the 
‘“¢« highest, we take the other.’ ‘Take it to the coldest place in the 
“ ‘earth for the one point; take it to the warm country for the other.’ 
“‘<The people near the equator founded the one point; the people 
** “of the cold country founded the other.’ 

“ Sometimes the boiling point is obtained by putting the tube 
‘in a‘ bright excessive fire,’ by ‘exposing it to the rays of the sun,’ 
“by ‘constant application of heat,’ or by ‘heating the mercury till 
“ ¢it boils.’ The freezing point by ‘ placing it out of the rays of the 
**“sun,’ by ‘constant application of cold,’ by ‘taking it to the top 
‘“‘ “of a mountain,’ or by ‘cooling the mercury tiH it freezes.’ 
‘“‘ Another class effect the task with less trouble in some of the fol- 
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“ lowing ways:—‘ Mark one point at the bottom and another at the 
‘top,’ ‘coat the tube with wax and draw marks with the needle 
“¢ ¢at proper places, and then plunge in hydrofluoric acid,’ ‘take a 
“‘¢olass tube and scratch with a needle a line at a hundred 
*« «steps, &c.,’ wax and acid as before. I notice that boys who use 
‘‘ no ceremony in scratching the marks are always very strict about 
“the acid. Some indeed leave the whole work to the acid as 
“ thus:—‘If you dip the thermometer in a solution of hydrogen 
*« gas, you will obtain the first two points.’ The wildest answer I 
'“ received was the following, to which I see no clue in any words 
“‘ of the primer:—‘ The two points are obtained by Sir Stamford 
“‘ Raleigh when he was in Ireland.’ ” 

The above illustration is chosen out of many as an example of 
the difficulty under which Indian youths labour in the use of books 
prepared for English students, as well as of the superficial character 
of much of the education given. 

I close with the following from the pen of Dr. Monier Williams, 
Boden Professor of Sanskrit in the University of Oxford. It 
points out what I have long felt was the great want of Indian 
education, the development of the manhood of the youth of India BY 
THE HEALTHY CULTIVATION OF THEIR PHYSICAL, MENTAL, AND MORAL | 
NATURE :— 

‘‘ With regard to languages, I cannot help thinking that a great 
‘“‘ mistake 1s committed—a mistake which calls for the immediate 
‘“‘ consideration of the directors of public instruction. We do not 
‘* sufficiently encourage the vernaculars. The classical languages 
“ receive due respect and attention, but the vernacular dialects of 
‘“* India, which ought to be stimulated to draw fresh vitality and 
‘energy from Sanskrit, are everywhere showing signs of serious 
‘“‘ deterioration. Be it observed, however, that they are by no 
‘means dying out. It would be simple folly to suppose that we 
‘‘ can impose English on 240 millions of people.” —‘‘ Modern India,” 
p. 2h9 

On the effects of our higher education on the youth of India, 
instead of giving my own opinion I give that of Dr. Monier 
Williams. In his “‘ Modern India,” after a personal and careful 
survey of the field, he says :—‘‘ We in England sometimes require 
‘to be reminded that the duty of an educator ought to be in 
“accordance with the etymology of the word—that it should 
‘ consist in gently drawing out rather than in roughly hammering 
‘in. Indian educators of Indian children are still more forgetful 
‘of this truth. Nor do they sufficiently bear in mind that the 
‘“‘ most valuable knowledge. is that which is self-acquired when the ~ 
“faculties are matured, and that teachers are doing their business 
‘“‘ more effectively when they are teaching their pupils to be their 
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“own future self-teachers. I am afraid our Indian colleges and 
“schools are turning out more well-informed than well-formed 
“men, more free thinkers than wise thinkers, more silly sceptics 
“than honest inquirers, more glib talkers than accurate writers, 
“‘ more political agitators than useful citizens.” 

This is stronger language than I have ever ventured to use, 
and but for the position and character of the writer I would not 
have quoted it. Few men have so good authority for speaking on 
such a subject, and none can question Dr. Williams’s deep and 
intelligent interest in the welfare of the youth of India. I gladly 
acknowledge the important service which has been rendered by the 
Government colleges, not only in the intellectual work they have 
done, but in the elevation of the moral tone of a large number of 
the youth. It was impossible for those susceptible youths to come 
into daily contact with English gentlemen of culture, and in most 
cases men .of high character, without being inspired with better 
thoughts and a deeper sense of moral responsibility, and especially a 
regard for honour and justice and truth. Buteven in these respects 
there is room for great improvement. The better thoughts and 
feelings are too often overcome by temptations which wreck the 
most hopeful of them from the want of stable principles and an 
authoritative standard. The system tends to substitute the imita- 
tion of the English character for the cultivation of a good conscience. 
An illustration will explain my meaning. An undergraduate came 
to the principal of the Calcutta University in a towering passion, 
and demanded redress for his injured feelings, because he had been 
called a “ liar” by a fellow student. The principal observed, with 
a smile, “I did not think that it was thought a disgrace to be called 
“a liar,” using the Bengali word for the epithet. ‘‘ True,” said the 
youth, with increasing rage, “if he had called me a liar in Bengali 
‘ T would have laughed at it;. but, Sir, he called me a liar in English, 
‘and I won’t stand it.” 

We do not despise even this dawn of a Saxon conscience in an 
Indian youth. 
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Discussion on the Rey. JAMES JOHNSTON’S Paper. 
[R. Girren, Esq. (President) in the Chair. ] 


Proressor Leone Levi said several facts stood out very prominently 
from the paper just read, namely, first, that the attention of the 
Indian Government had not been given to education to the extent 
that it deserved ; and second, that the expenditure devoted to this 
purpose formed a much smaller proportion than was the case in 
this country; third, that the persons instructed belonged entirely 
to the male population, to the almost absolute exclusion of the 
females; and fourth, that the largest proportion of the expenditure 
was devoted to superior instead of to popular education. The 
following comparisons brought this out very prominently. In 
India, out of a total expenditure of 76,500,000l., the estimate for 
last year was under 1,000,000/. for educational purposes, giving a 
proportion of 1°30 percent. In the United Kingdom, with a total 
expenditure of 85,000,000/., the imperial expenditure for education 
was 4,500,000/., or a proportion of 5:26 per cent. In the United 
Kingdom, out of the 4,500,000/. devoted to education, 3,800,000/., 
or 84 per cent., was applied to elementary education, whereas in 
India, out of 1,000,000/., only 118,000/. were devoted to elementary 
education, or only 11 per cent. Whereas, therefore, the bulk of 
the Government expenditure in this country was on behalf of the 
masses of the people, the bulk of the Government expenditure on 
education in India was on behalf of secondary and higher instruc- 
tion, or of the middle and higher classes. The disproportion of 
females was very notable. In this country the numbers of boys 
and girls under education were nearly equal; in India, on the 
contrary, out of 2,000,000 under education, 1,800,000 were boys; 
the abandonment of the girls to ignorance, whatever was the cause, 
being very sensible and extraordinary. They had before them the 
deplorable fact that there were 30 millions of people in India un- 
provided with education of any kind by the State, and these must 
constitute a great mass of ignorance which might occasion difficulty 
in government. In this country they held that education was a 
great element of safety, progress, and advancement, both social, 
political, and economical, and if this element was wanting in India, 
the consequence would be that the country must be kept far behind 
for a very considerable time to come. 


General Sir Henry Norman said Mr. Johnston’s address had 
been very interesting, and afforded great scope for reflection, but 
they must recollect that at the present moment the whole ot this 
subject was being most exhaustively inquired into by a tribunal 
which appeared to command Mr. Johnston’s entire confidence, 
presided over by Dr. Hunter, and on which all the most eminent 
authorities connected with education in India were serving. With 
reference to the comparison made between the expenditure in 
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England and India, he should like to know how much was expended 
in England twenty years ago in proportion to the imperial revenue. 
Education was now compulsory in England; there was no such 
thing in India; the country was not ripe for it, and they had not 
the means of carrying it out. Then again as to the number of 
people who were educated, they must. remember that there were an 
enormous number of indigenous schools all over India in which the 
people found an education suited to their wants, and which were 
not aided by the Government. Taking England as it was fifty 
years ago, there were as many natives in India educated up to their 
requirements as there were then in Hngland. Now they had a 
comparatively perfect system of education in this country which 
compelled everybody to go to school, but in India that was impos- 
sible, and might be so for many years to come. Practically the 
females in India were not educated at all. Great efforts were being 
made to educate them by means of Zenana missions and institutions 
of that kind, but still when it was remembered that there were 100 
millions of females in India, that agency for many years to come 
could produce very little results. He agreed that there was too 
much expended for higher education, and people if they wanted 
this higher education ought to pay for it themselves. The obser- 
vations that these higher colleges turned out people who, failing to 
get Government employ, became political agitators and so forth, 
would, he was afraid, apply equally to all the colleges whether aided 
or not, for certainly some of the political agitators in Calcutta had 
not come from Government colleges. Ifa large number of natives 
were educated to a high extent, there being no scope for them as 
there was in England, they would infallibly become agitators, and 
some of them possibly dangerous characters tu British rule. He 
did not mean to say that that was any argument against high edu- 
cation, but. any argument that applied to Government colleges in 
that respect would also apply to the aided colleges. He hoped they 
would see a good deal of improvement as the result of the inquiry 
of the Commission, but too much must not be expected at once, and 
it must not be supposed that it would end in an expenditure on 
education in India proportionate to the amount now expended in 
England. 


Mr. T. B. Krrxwam said he would avail himself of the courteous 
invitation to visitors, to offer a word or two of respectful criticism 
on the exceedingly interesting paper which they had just heard 
read. If his remarks were exclusively confined to criticism, it 
was not because he did not appreciate the mass of information and 
the valuable views put forward in the paper, but simply because 
he believed. criticism was expected, as being the most useful sort 
of comment. What they had been asked to do was to abolish 
Government colleges altogether, or else to transfer them to local 
and private management. Why were they asked to do this? 
First because the author seemed to say in one place that the educa- 
tion was bad. He quoted Mr. Porter, an examiner of Madras, who 
stated that out of 1,000 candidates a very large proportion got 
no marks at all; and he also quoted some exceedingly ridiculous 
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answers to prove apparently that the instruction was absolutely 
worthless. At another part of the paper, however, he said the 
B.A. degree was equal to that of London. He (Mr. Kirkham) did 
not quite understand that; there seemed to be a want of steadiness 
of view of the subject. To quote in a paper of such pretensions a 
passing remark of Mr. Porter, one single examiner in one single 
university, was altogether inadequate as an argument for a great 
change of policy. The fact was that these amusing answers to exami- 
nation questions were perfectly well known to be stock matter in all 
examiners’ reports. Only the other day a Board School examiner 
quoted a child as answering the question ‘“‘Who was Hsau?” 
“‘ Hsau was a writer of fables, who sold his copyright for a bottle 
of potash.” Mr. Johnston would hardly consider that as a conclu- 
sive argument against teaching scripture history or the elements 
of chemistry in schools. Another reason Mr. Johnston gave was 
because the expenditure on higher education was out of all pro- 
portion to the expenditure on primary education. That of course 
would be a very good argument for making some change. He 
however was very much surprised to hear that the expenditure 
on higher education was three times that on primary education, 
and with all deference to the authorities quoted, he did not think 
such a statement would bear investigation. The only part of 
India with which he was practically acquainted was the presidency 
of Bombay, and he could confidently state that there the expen- 
diture on primary education was far greater than that on higher 
education. If this disproportion really existed in any province, it 
was a good reason for doing something, and the natural inference 
was that the expenditure on primary education should be forth- 
with increased. He would cordially support the observation made 
by Professor Leone Levi, that the expenditure on education in 
India was almost scandalously low, less than 1 per cent. of the 
whole revenues of India. There was, however, one matter which 
must be carefully kept in mind in comparing the expenditure on 
education in India and in England, and on higher and elementary 
instruction. In mentioning the educational expenditure in Eng- 
land, they left out of question altogether the immense revenues of 
the Universities of Oxford and Cambridge, and which for all 
practical purposes were public funds. In India there was abso- 
lutely nothing of the kind, and if what was done in the way of 
higher education was not done by the State, it would not be done 
at all. If therefore a statistician were to take into account the 
enormous wealth accumulated in Oxford and Cambridge, the com- 
parison would not perhaps be altogether against India. He did 
not quite understand Mr. Johnston’s contention as to the indi- 
genous schools, whether they were good and onght to be sup- 
ported; but at any rate this tremendous fact stood out in the 
whole of his paper, that whereas in England they were able to 
calculate children at so much per cent., in India they must take 
the thousand in order to talk about educational statistics at all. 
There was room in India then for all classes of schools, and there- 
fore he could not see how Mr. Johnston’s facts at all led to the 
conclusion that Government should withdraw from the field of 
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education. Another measure of comparison employed was “ cost 
to Government,’ and they had been told that the cost to 
Government in aided schools was very much less than in Govern- 
ment schools, the inference being that Government should with- 
draw because it could get the same article at a lower rate in the 
aided school. A moment’s examination would show that that was 
a great fallacy. What did they mean by the cost to Government ? 
No doubt the cost to Government in a Government school was the 
whole cost of educating the child. The cost to Government in an 
aided school was the grant in aid, but that was not the cost of 
educating the child; the cost of educating the child was the grant 
in aid plus all the contributions from England, or from benevolent 
persons, or from the funded sums of money, and so on. Mr. 
Johnston’s argument was that the Government should withdraw 
from the field of education because it might get the same article 
in aided schools, but how was that consistent with what he showed 
of the immense need for schools of all kinds? Would he guarantee 
that if the Government schools were closed the same article would 
be forthcoming in the same quantities? Ifso he must be prepared 
to tell them that England had not yet been sufficiently tapped of 
the superfluous contributions which people here were prepared to 
contribute to education in India. He (Mr. Kirkham) believed 
from his experience of Bombay, that if the Government schools 
were all closed to-morrow, the aided schools would remain in 
number very much what they are at present. The proposition, 
therefore, practically came to this, to close one agency which was 
doing a great deal of good, without any clear prospect that it 
would ‘be supplied in other directions. With regard to the words 
which Mr. Johnston read with so much solemnity from Professor 
Monier Williams about their Indian schools turning out more 
“well-informed than well-formed men, more free thinkers than 
wise thinkers, more silly sceptics than honest inquirers,” and so on, 
was not that true of all colleges, and all places of education? It 
was the same complaint which they heard constantly even of the 
English universities, and every one knew that inaccurate thinkers 
were always in the majority. On the whole he could not think that 
Mr. Johnston had made out a case for the tremendous change which 
he advocated. 


General R. Mactacan said Mr. Johnston had referred to the 
great extent of education of a certain kind amongst all classes of 
people in India in the early part of the century, and to the 
interesting report by Mr. Adam on indigenous schools in the time 
of Lord Wilham Bentinck—a report which has not lost its interest 
even now. They could not ascertain very distinctly the character 
of the indigenous education at that time in the parts of the 
country under native rulers, but they could perhaps get some idea 
of its nature by looking at some of the native States in the present 
day. That afternoon, by mail from India, he had received some 
information regarding education in one of those native States—the 
State of Marwar in Rajputana. At the capital city, Jédpur, there 
is a good school maintained by the Maharaja, in which English is 
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taught as well as Persian, Urdu, and Hindi languages, with arith- 
metic and a little geography. The State was divided into twenty-two 
districts, and at the head-quarters of each of those districts there 
is a school in which a little Hindi and arithmetic are taught, with 
writing in the local (Marwari) character. In these schools no 
books are used. In one of the districts which is under British 
supervision there are two towns at which there is a school of a 
higher class, teaching a little history and geography, besides the 
Urdu and Hindi languages and arithmetic, which is universal. 
Besides these, there are everywhere indigenous schools of a lower 
class, in which scarcely anything is taught beyond a little writing, 
mental arithmetic, and notation. Education will thus appear to 
be very general. Then the first effect of endeavouring to intro- 
duce education of a higher kind is this: the parents, having 
little idea of the use of higher education, did not care to let their 
children give up the time required; they wanted their services in 
the field and in various occupations at home. The result is a 
decrease, for a time, of the number of pupils-with increased outlay 
on theschools. Mr. Johnston had noticed the system of educational 
rates.. People ordinarily valued what they had to pay for, and they 
would willingly pay for what they valued. It is important to 
maintain the system of paying for education. With regard to the 
general statement that the Government had expended an undue 
proportion of its educational funds on the higher education, to the 
neglect of the lower, it should be noticed that some of those most 
interested in the spread of popular education in India are not of this 
opinion, but believe that with a view to the education of the people 
generally, higher education, of a right kind, is what requires most 
to be attended to at present. Also the lower classes attached 
importance to what they saw those above them doing, and if they 
did not find that persons in high position valued education they 
were not induced to do so themselves. It was, perhaps, therefore 
wise both to promote education of a high class, and to encourage 
the higher classes of people to cultivate education with the view 
both of preparing those who should educate others and of stimu- 
lating those in the lower ranks of society to make efforts to educate 
themselves. No doubt the higher education was in a great measure 
sought by the people with the hope of getting Government employ- 
ment, and this is surely the case in many places besides India. 
They knew what efforts were made in England with a view to 
obtaining Government employment, what a number of candidates 
appeared for every office in the civil and military services of the 
State. India did not at the present time offer such fields of 
honourable employment as were afforded by the liberal professions 
in this country. But in this matter things would advance no doubt 
in India as they had done in other countries, and learning would 
also come to be cultivated for its own sake. But they must not 
be disappointed that things had not gone on more rapidly. They 
must not be in too great a hurry, or expect that by merely wishing 
to expend larger sums of money, or by great effort on the part of 
the governing power, they could at once produce a certain amount 
of education corresponding to the expenditure bestowed upon it. 
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These and all other matters relating to education in India were now | 


being examined most carefully by the Commission presided over by 
Dr. Hunter. We may well wait for the report of that Commission, 
and all hoped the result would be great practical gain to the 
education of the people of India. 


The PRESIDENT said 1t was now his duty to move a vote of thanks 
to Mr. Johnston for the paper which he had read. In doing so, he 
might say they were as a Society not only indebted to Mr. Johnston, 
_ but also to their Indian friends who had addressed them, for the 
great amount of information they had given upon a subject which 
was very interesting in itself, but which comparatively few people 
in this country were able to give their attention to. The complaint 
was often made that people in England did not give the attention 
they ought to do to the affairs of India; but naturally it was not 
easy for people in this country, with so many cares and interests of 
their own, to give that attention to the affairs of India, however 
important in themselves, which many Indian people thought ought 


to be given. It really was one of the essential difficulties of the © 


government of India, by another country and another people, that 
that people was not able to give the attention which was really 
requisite, and therefore the duty was left to the experts who were 
specially charged with its performance. It was desirable of course 
that the interest of this country in Indian matters should spread 
and increase, and whilst there was perhaps no sufficient ground for 
the complaints which were made, that the interest here was too 
little, they must all be gratified at any sign of that interest increas- 
ing, and he hoped that their proceedings of that evening would 
contribute to some extent to help in the attainment of that result. 


Speaking as one who was not an expert, he was much impressed. 


with the tremendous difficulty of these Indian problems. The 
substance of what they had heard appeared to be this, that while 
the Indian people had a native education of their own which was 
very general, and which they accepted as up to the standard of 
their own necessities, they who were the governing class, with 
superior desires and wants, thought that that education ought to be 
much better than it was. All that they were able to do in that 
respect, however, seemed merely to touch the very smallest margin 
of the people of India, for they had only succeeded, as far as 
primary education was concerned, in giving that primary education 
which they thought desirable to about 5 per cent. of the population. 
A good deal had been said about the great expenditure lavished 
upon the superior education in India, as compared with that upon 
the primary education, and Mr. Johnston as well as one or two 
other speakers, had emphasised that as apparently a great omission 
or defect in what the Government had done for the education of 
the people. They must however have been impressed with the 
argument, that the necessities of India were so great, that it could 
hardly be said that in any direction what the Government had 
done was too much. The defect was, that whilst it did not do too 
much in any of the directions in which it pretended to do some- 
thing, yet it was unable to do what was really requisite in other 
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‘directions. And this brought them to the other great difficulty, 
namely, that when they had satisfied themselves that the education 
of India was very deficient and that it would be very desirable to 
do a great deal more, the practical question arose, how was the 
Government to do any more. They spent now about 400,000l. or 
500,000/. in the education of the people, but the Government of 
India was so constituted financially, that it could not possibly find 
more than 400,000/. or 500,000/. except with enormous difficulty. 
The financial problem in India overshadowed every other, and 
they could not say that the Government could spend even if it 
wished much more than that sum of 400,000/. or 500,000/. Then 
also the question would arise, and they saw it with reference 
to many similar problems in this country, that it was not 
altogether a question of expenditure. The Government of India 
might have facilities for giving a certain amount of the higher 
education, and might not have the same facilities on account of 
the difficulties of organisation in extending primary education ; it 
could not find the instruments and the means in sufficient number 
for extending that primary education. These were all wonderfully 
dificult problems which had been brought before them, and in 
which they ought to take some interest, but which after all could 
‘only be left to the experts who were charged with the government 
of India. They were questions upon which public opinion in this 
‘country could never exert any real influence, as far as he could 
judge; it must be the opinion of special classes and of experts 
which would have to be taken. While, therefore, they had to 
thank Mr. Johnston and other speakers for the information which 
they had given, it must be recognised that it could not lead to 
‘much. practical result as far as the direct government of India was 
concerned. The classes which Mr. Johnston must hope to influence 
‘were not the people of the United Kingdom as a whole, but that 
very small and special class which was charged with the government 
of India. In this way the paper would be very useful, and he had 
great pleasure in proposing a vote of thanks to Mr. Johnston. 


Rev. J. JOHNSTON in responding, said he quite agreed with the 
two previous speakers who said that this was not a subject which 
could be settled in this country, and his only object in bringing it 
forward was to get a few intelligent persons to take up the question, 
in order that if it became a public question here, they might use 
their influence in the direction of helping forward what he regarded 
as a very important movement for the future welfare of India—the 
education of the people. He was also quite ready to admit that the 
voting of money would not of itself and at once lead to a great 
extension of elementary education. Even if the Government of 
India were able to devote an additional million to the elementary 
education of the masses, it would be some time before it could be 
‘advantageously applied. He was glad to say that a great step had 
been taken in the way of encouraging the indigenous schools, which, 
however imperfect, still formed a most important basis for elevating 
native education to a higher platform. Mr. Kirkham had referred 
to the large sum spent in Bombay in primary instruction, and dis- 
puted the accuracy of his (Mr. Johnston’s) statement. He did not 
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distinguish between the sum spent on elementary education and the 
sum devoted to that object from the imperial grant. He could only 
say that the proportion of about 300,000/. on the higher to 100,000l. 
on the lower education was a statement printed by him five years 
ago, and although his pamphlet in which that statement appeared 
had called forth about a dozen replies in India and in this country, 
not a single critic upon that pamphlet who professed to know the 
facts had ever ventured to call in question that or any single state- 
ment that it contained. The 100,000/. given by Government for 
primary education, called forth from all parts of India by way of 
cess and municipal grants, voluntary contributions, fees, and other 
sources, 400,000/. more for the same object, so that there was, as he 
had stated in his paper, upwards of 500,000/. spent upon primary 
education, but only ttle more than 100,000. of that came from the 
Government grant. With regard to the imperfect and ridiculous 
answers given in the examinations in colleges, he knew the same 
thing could be said of examinations in Oxford and Cambridge, but 
he called attention to the fact that out of 2,500 who were examined, 
there were actually 1,100 whose answers were so imperfect that 
they could not assign them a single unit of numerical value, and in 
the higher department still, of those who were going in for degrees, 
out of 700 who were examined there were only 128 whose answers 
were sufficient to allow of their being passed. As to the “ abolition 
of colleges,” it was a form of expression which entirely misrepre- 
sented his meaning. He had in a pamphlet written long ago 
advocated the ‘‘ abolition or transference ” of Government Colleges on 
the principles laid down in the despatch of 1854, but recommended 
it in the most cautious terms possible; so much so, that he said 
again and again, he did not believe there were more than three 
Government Colleges in all India that could at that moment be so 
transferred. It could only be done by the most gradual means,.for 
he would not transfer a single college until the natives themselves 
were able to take up and carry on the higher education under their 
own management and with their own funds liberally aided by a 
Government grant. Mr. Kirkham seemed to be replying to that 
old controversial pamphlet, and not to the paper which has been 
read to-night. In preparing that paper, he, Mr. Johnston, had 
guarded himself from the charge of controversy. He had scarcely 
spoken of the abolition or transference of Government colleges; the 
terms chiefly occurred in quotations, for the most part, from official 
Government documents. If the simple statement of facts, to which 
he had almost exclusively confined himself, as the character of the 
Society required, had left on any one’s mind the impression that he 
was arguing for the transference of Government colleges to local 
management, it was not his fault. The facts must be held respon- 
sible. The parallel drawn by Mr. Kirkham between the middle 
classes in England and the poor Brahminical castes in India, who 
are now taking the place of the old ruling class, is so obviously 
inconsistent with facts, as to need no remark; no two classes of 
men on earth are so diverse in mental, moral, and physical 
characteristics. 
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1. Ir had been my first intention to entitle this paper “Twelve 
*‘ Years’ Work since 1870 under the Elementary Education Acts ;’’ 
but to describe this truthfully and intelligibly, and with that degree 
of accuracy which should characterise the papers of this Society, 
it was necessary to give some definition of the terms used when 
discussing the subject. Much error and confusion has arisen from 
speaking of schools as “good,” “bad,” or “ efficient ;” of ‘‘ passes,” 
of “attendances,” and so on, without having some clear notion of 
what these terms imply, the more so as they always have been, and 
are still, used with reference to changing standards which are, and 
for the most part ought to be, continually advancing and subjected 
to more efficient tests. So essentially has this work been one of 
' laborious growth, that I found on grappling with the inquiry that 
I could completely do this only by some notice of the origin and 
development of the agencies employed, still taking the year 1870 
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as my standpoint. This course will better enable us to understand 
the anomalies of the Act, which was indeed a turning point in the 
history of National Education, but was not, nor ever was intended 
to be, final or theoretically perfect. Further, when we speak of 
work done, the weight of opposition which had to be overcome 
must not be forgotten. The test of results without this qualifica- 
tion may be very flattering, but is altogether delusive. Many 
things difficult of attainment in one generation, become mere 
matters of routine in the next, and the danger is ever recurring 
that life may die out of this routine. Words and figures may, 
over and over again, imperceptibly come to record those good 
intentions which proverbially pave the downward road. ‘“ Quali- 
“* tative,” as well as “‘ quantitative,” analysis has to be applied at 
every stage of investigation into the complex history of such social 
development. 

Over and over again we shall find remedies of the most in- 
adequate description regarded with the utmost complacency, and 
even now that the century is far advanced, the primary obligation 
of imparting the very first rudiments of learning to the population 
at large, is far from being fully accomplished. 

2. Many of the agencies at work in 1870 have their origin far 
back in our history. The seventeenth century has been described 
as a period of Grammar Schools, and the eighteenth as one of 
Parochial ‘‘ Charity ’’ Schools; but the doubtful reputation of the 
latter for pretentious inefficiency attaches rather to those founda- 
tions where board and lodging, clothing, or other eleemosynary 
advantages were given with an education studiously adapted to 
keep down the recipients to that station of life which the donors 
thought fit for them. Still, the general attitude of rigorous repres- 
sion towards the ‘lower orders’ belongs to a broader question of 
social condition. We start from times before Romilly and those 
who followed him, had brought about the amelioration of our most 
sanguinary penal code. 

Nevertheless, though the smaller endowed schools were not 
pretentious, they were in no way distinguished on the score of 
efficiency from the larger number of private and dames’ schools 
scattered irregularly over the country. But the ordinary grammar 
and other more largely endowed schools were, as a rule, even less 
adequate to supply the wants of the “intermediate” class for 
whom they were ostensibly provided. 

So in the early part of the century there were two distinct evils 
against which the advocates of popular education in England had 
to make head—(1) the want of a sufficient number of schools, and 
(2) the want of any appropriately adequate standard of attain- 
ments within the reach of popular apprehension. 
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These evils were combated by private exertions—by legislation 
directed to the better use of existing endowments, and to the regu- 
lation of children in factories and workshops, securing inter alia 
some attendance at such schools as were available for their instruc- 
tion; by the system of State grants in aid of private exertions; 
and lastly, by the Acts of 1870 and 1876, which imposed on local 
authorities the duty of making good the deficiency of public elemen- 
tary schools throughout the country. There is much difficulty in 
presenting these diverse agencies in a consecutive narrative. To 
take merely the dates of reports and debates, would be to ignore 
the actual conditions under which much of the earlier work of 
education was carried on, for the dense ignorance on the subject 
which generally prevailed was very slowly dispelled. I have 
therefore endeavoured to show first the course of the partial legis- 
lative and other subsidiary efforts made, and then to take up the 
account of the education department, which was destined to become 
the centre towards which all the most valid work has ultimately 
gravitated. 

3. The first efforts were directed to supply the former deficiency. 
Joseph Lancaster had begun teaching before the end of the century, 
and met with considerable support ; and when he fell into pecuniary 
aifficulties the Royal Lancastrian Institution was founded in 1808. 
This, in 1814, merged in the British and Foreign School Society 
“for promoting the education of the labouring and manufacturing 
“classes of society of every religious persuasion.’’ Dr. Andrew 
Bell meantime had published an account of a system which he 
had practised in Madras, and in a pamphlet published in 1803, 
Lancaster frankly acknowledges his obligation to him for useful 
hints. Both worked on “the mutual”’ system, that is, the employ- 
ment of children to control and instruct children. Dr. Bell, 
however, made no mark as a teacher until taken up by the 
National School Society, formed in 1811 to counteract what was 
regarded as the undue influence of the Lancastrian Society. The 
former was supported by a section only of the clergy of the Church 
of England, associated with many Nonconformists. Politically it 
received the sympathy of the Whig party and of the ‘‘ Edinburgh 
“Review,” and had no fears as to carrying education “ too far.” 
The National School Society for promoting the education of the 
poor in the principles of the Established Church, was far more 
strictly a Church of England association, and commanded the 
influence of that wealthy body. It was incorporated by Royal 
Charter in 1817. Even those who would rather have had no 
education for the people at all, felt that the less of two evils was to 
keep the schools under their own control. Bell and his supporters 
had their fears about writing and arithmetic as tending to raise 
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above their station those who were doomed to labour. Neverthe- 
less, the movement was distinctly one of advance. 

Raikes also, the first founder of Sunday schools in 1784, should 
find a place in this notice. Though now happily no longer required 
to impart secular instruction, these institutions were the means in 
the early part of the century of conveying the first rudiments of 
knowledge to many in their day, and first broke the ground in many 
an uncultured region. The Sunday School Union was founded in 
1805. 

The names of the two former appear as recipients of the first 
aid granted to education by the State in 1833. 

4, A notice of factory legislation may most conveniently be 
given here. Acts containing educational clauses, sometimes of a 
stringent nature, were passed, affecting special industries, while 
broader attempts at a more general system of primary schools were 
time after time defeated. An Act of 1802 (42 Geo. III, cap. 73, 
sec. 6) required that all apprentices during the first fowr years of 
their service should be instructed ‘‘in some part of every working 
‘day and in the usual hours of work, in reading, writing, or 
“‘ arithmetic, or either of them, according to the age and ability of 
“such apprentice, by some discreet and proper person to be pro- 
“ vided and paid for by the master, in some room or place to be set 
“ apart for that purpose; and this time is to be deemed and taken 
‘ on all occasions as part of the respective periods limited by this 
** Act during which an apprentice shall be employed.” This and 
other provisions, however, must be taken as merely declaratory, for 
the next Act, in 1833 (4 Wm. IV, cap. 103) admits no proper officers 
had been appointed whose special business it was to enforce the 
regulations which had been made. Four inspectors (with an unde- 
termined staff of sub-inspectors) were vested with extensive powers 
to make ‘‘rules, regulations, and orders,” and to establish, or cause 
to be established, such schools as might be required, and permission 
_ to work was only given to children over nine, on production of a 
certificate of school attendance for two hours a day for six days of 
the week preceding, and other provisions of a similar tendency 
were laid down. Still the legislation was on a wrong tack, and 
the practical experience which is expressed in the Act of 1844 
(7 and 8 Vict., cap. 15) is very instructive. All the extraordinary 
authority to make rules and lay down the law generally were with- 
drawn, but effectual powers of investigation were given to the 
inspectors. On these lines much most useful work has been 
achieved. Neither the inspector nor the inspected can raise the 
question whether the law of the land is or is not to be obeyed, and 
the strict letter of official duty requires simply that its representa- 
tive should ‘‘ inspect and report.” The operation of these Acts was 
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gradually extended to trades and industries not at first included in 
their provisions, the way for further legislation being carefully 
prepared by the personal influence of the inspectors working under 
direction of the Home Office, and always ready to co-operate with 
employers of labour in efforts to solve the problem of satisfying the 
exigencies of special industries, with due regard to the permanent 
welfare of the employed. Many difficulties and “ impossibilities,”’ 
especially concerning the education of children, disappeared under 
the patient persistence with which those broad principles were 
inculcated. A long series of partial and tentative Acts will be 
found scheduled in the Consolidating Act of 1878 (41 Vict., cap. 16), 
thoagh now things of the past. The perusal of them would not 
be without interest to the student of the development of social 
morality. There are no materials out of which any statistical 
record could be constructed which would throw any further light 
upon the advantages thus gained. In many cases the schools first 
formed were lamentably weak, in some cases even the existence of 
such schools delayed the establishment of those formed under the 
higher standard of the Elementary Education Act of 1870, though 
_ there is no room to doubt that the numbers taken up by the latter 
were largely increased by the habit of school attendance which had 
thus been created. Special factory schools may now be considered 
as merged in the general system of primary schools. The question 
of “half time” attendance is however still one of special interest 
to these industries, and will be referred to hereafter. 

). The abortive attempts to establish such a general system is 
the most instructive chapter in the history. These I shall now pro- 
ceed to summarise as concisely as possible, and even the vague and 
imperfect numerical estimates first formed, afford a most significant 
indication of the conditions with which successive statesmen have 
had to deal. Mr. Whitbread brought in a Bill in 1897, “ for estab- 
“lishing Parochial Schools in England and Wales for the instruction 
‘of the children of the poor,” prefaced by a statement, that out of 
a population of 8,370,000 in England and Wales, 1,234,000 were in 
receipt of parish relief. It was printed as amended on 17th April 
of that year, and sought to ordain that within one year “a sufficient 
“number of schools” should “be established and for ever there- 
“after continued.” The ministers, churchwardens, and overseers 
of every parish were to lay before the inhabitants, in vestry 
assembled, a statement of what buildings could be hired or pur- 
chased for the purpose required. The vestry was to make a 
presentment to the justices of the peace in special session, who 
could approve or disapprove of the proposals submitted, and if 
these were unsuitable or inadequate, might order the church- 
wardens and overseers to hire, purchase, or erect the buildings 
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required, but might not authorise a larger levy than 1s. in the 
pound unless the inhabitants consented thereto. A similar course 
was to be followed for the appointment, payment, and control of 
suitable teachers, and for the general maintenance and regulation 
of the schools established. The children were to learn reading, 
writing, and arithmetic, and the girls plain needlework, knitting, 
&c.; their attendance, however, was not to be made compulsory. 
The children of parents ‘‘not having, or being able to obtain by 
“due diligence more than the ordinary price of labour in the 
‘‘ parish” (whether in town or country) were to be taught free of 
expense for two years between the ages of 7 and 14, Orphans and 
deserted children, or those wholly or in part supported by the parish 
were to have the same privilege. Others to pay according to regu- 
lations laid down by the authorities above referred to. An ultimate 
appeal lay to the justices in quarter sessions.. This Bill, however, 
appears again, printed as ordered on 21st July following, so amended 
as to be entirely permissive and inoperative, but was eventually 
thrown out in the House of Lords in August. The original Bill 
has not been preserved in the library of the Home Office or in that 
of the House of Commons, but as first amended it evidently 
preserves the pith of the legislation intended. 

6. The provisions of this Bill are so incongruous with any 
apparent means for carrying them into effect, that one is almost 
inclined to suppose that they were the invention of some didac- 
tically-disposed angel who had wandered altogether out of his own 
sphere. But the preamble gives a clue to the source from which 
they were derived; and in the introductory speeches, the testimony 
of Fletcher of Saltoun, a well-accredited authority at the time, 
was cited, to the effect that at the end of the seventeenth century 
Scotland was infested with a lawless population of hardy and 
utterly lawless beggars and vagabonds to the number of one or 
two hundred thousand, the population at the time being probably 
about a million and a half. The effects of an Act finally passed in 
1696 had, in the course of the following century, effectually abated 
this evil. The genesis of this Act is worthy of record, for its 
influence can be traced in all subsequent legislation in Great 
Britain. John Knox, at the time of the Reformation, fought 
stoutly to secure a provision for education out of the revenues of 
the Church, and the Second Book of Discipline (4.p. 1578) of the 
Presbyterian Kirk laid claim to an appropriation of funds for the 
maintenance of schools. That this was denied to it is not to be 
regretted, for it left open the way to establish an efficient school 
system on a broader basis. After a declaration of Privy Council 
in 1616, and an Act of Council ratified by Parliament (1633, 
cap. 5), both rather of a hortatory and “ permissive” character, 
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the Act of 1646, cap. 46, did ‘‘ statute and ordain that schools and 
“ schoolmasters should be provided in every parish on advice of 
* the presbyteries.” This was rescinded at the Restoration, but 
substantially re-enacted in 1656 (cap. 26). On failure of the 
heritors to found and maintain the schools required, the presbytery 
might apply to the ‘‘Commissioners of Supply,” who could carry 
out the work as effectually as the heritors who had neglected their 
duty, but who, of course had to bear the charges. An appeal, 
however, lay to the Lords of Session. The executive powers were, 
in fact, similar to those first given in England by the Elementary 
Education Act of 1870 (sections 63 to 66), in the case of School 
Boards in default. The teachers’ salaries were fixed at 100 and 
200 marks (the mark = 1s. 13d.). The remuneration was raised 
to 300 to 400 marks in 1803 (Geo. III, cap. 54), with a two- 


‘roomed house with a quarter of acre of garden, or compensation 


in leu of it. These and similar Acts evidently meant work in 
earnest, and secured it. But in Scotland sound traditions of 
national education had never died out. Mr. Alexander Dunlop’s 
‘Parochial Law” (Hdinburgh, 1841), from which I have drawn 
many of these particulars, quotes some quaint minutes from places 
in Fife. One from Anstruther, m a.p. 1600, requires that ‘ the 
“‘ pure of the tune be put to schule,”’ and “‘so many of them as 
“have ingyne and he (the master) takes paines upon them shall 
“ oive fyv sh: in the quarter, which the Session shall pay.” And 
goes on, “and as for uther yt are not able to perfit yt they may 
“reid or wret. whether it be for want of ingyn or tym to await on 
“‘ sich shall be caused to learn ”’ sufficient to enable them to pass 
the examination for the Communion of the Kirk, “quhilk travail 
“also the Session will acknowledge and recompense.’ This is not 
quite so drastic as ‘‘ Robert Lowe’s Code” in 1862, but shows that 
careful thought was given even to those who could never become 
scholars. The county of Fife was, perhaps, specially favoured as 
coming under the influence of the University of St. Andrew’s; 
but as regards the higher education there was a keen rivalry 
between the old Church and the new. University extension dates 
from times before the Reformation, though no doubt stimulated by 
causes which led to that movement. Our king, who “never said a 
‘‘ foolish thing and never did a wise one,” may be an early example 
of the evil results of premature cramming. The Acts of the 
Assembly show a constant assiduity in all that concerns popular 
education, while poor children who had mastered the rudiments 
were freely admitted into the grammar schools. 

The editor of the “ Annual Register” for the year 1807, adds a 
long note in the key of non posswmus to his report on these proceed- 
ings, pointing out the difference between the condition of England 
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and that of Scotland. But this difference was chiefly the result of 
an adequate remedial system steadfastly pursued for more than a 
century. The discussion, however, diffused much useful knowledge 
of the subject, for by order of the House the original Bill was printed 
and circulated to all justices in quarter and petty sessions. 

7. The third and last report of Mr. H. Brougham’s Seleet Com- 
mittee ‘‘on the Education of the Lower Orders ” was printed on 
drd June, 1818. It urged that if assistance were given to provide 
school houses, the charge of maintaining them could and would be 
provided by voluntary exertions; and this we find developed in 
the principle of making “building grants” when State aid was 
first afforded fifteen years afterwards. It stated that a teacher’s 
salary should not exeeed 24/., with fees from those who could 
afford to pay them. It refers to, but does not grapple with, the 
“religious difficulty.” Finaliy it bears testimony that “the 
“anxiety of the poor for education continues not only unabated, 
‘‘ but daily increasing ;” that this feeling ‘‘ extends to every part of 
‘“‘ the country,” and is equally “prevalent in those smaller towns 
“and country districts where no means of gratifying it are 
“¢ provided.” 

8. Following on these reports he formally attacked the subject 
again in 1820 in a great speech, introducing a very elaborately 
prepared Bill. It proposed that (1) the grand jury assembled at 
quarter sessions, or (2) any two justices of the peace, or (3) the 
-rector or minister of the parish, or (4) any five householders should 
be empowered to bring a complaint before the justices in general 
quarter sessions in ease there was no school, or only an insufficient 
school in their parish ; or the grand jury might, if they thought fit, 
adopt the complaint of any one householder. 

The justices were “to try and examine the matter” at the same 
sessions, and might advance any sum required to the officiating 
minister or churchwardens, 200/. of which was to be repaid from 
the consolidated fund, but the rest was to be borne by the 
county rates. Other conditions were included as to obtaining sites, 
&c., &e., which are now of no special interest. The teacher was to 
be chosen by a meeting of school ratepayers, the churchwarden 
presiding, and the officiating minister having an absolute power of 
veto, but he could not approve unless satisfied that the candidate 
was a member of the Church of England as by law established. 
Ministers, however, were not themselves to be eligible as teachers. 
Hees were to range from 4d. to 1d. per week, with a power of total 
remission with the consent of the churchwarden. The Church 
catechism was to be taught, but on the other hand this conscience 
clause was to be imposed: “ That if any parent, or guardian, or 
‘other person having the care of any scholar attending such 
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* school shall notify to the master thereof, that he or she desires 
“such scholar may not attend on the days and at the hours when 
“such catechism or portions of liturgy are taught as aforesaid, 
‘such scholar shali not in any manner of way be obliged to attend 
‘at such days and hours, nor punished, or otherwise chastised, or 
‘‘ molested for not attending.” 

His speech (“ Hansard,” 20th June) dealt largely with figures, 
with which he was amply supplied by the elergy generally, to 
whom he had referred, and to whom he signifies his obligations for 
the readiness with which they had responded to his appeal. He 
took the number of children capable of receiving education at one- 
tenth (rather than one-ninth as some had contended) of the whole 
population, and further argued that only a moiety were in a position. 
to require aid, for he “ did not suppose that every other man was a 
“pauper.” This argument was directed against a statement by 
Mr. Colquhoun that 1,750,000 children grew up in ignorance. 

The population of England and Wales I may state was 104 mil- 
lions by the census of 1811, and a little over 12 millions by that of 
1821. Brougham’s returns gave the result that— 


490,000 children were in unendowed schools, 
165,432 a endowed schools, 
11,000 < added for rs50 parishes from which he had 
received no return. 





660,000 total. 





Showing one-fourteenth to one-fifteenth only in the way of receiv- 
ing education. Making a deduction of 53,000 for dames’ schools 
“in which nothing was learnt,” he reduced the proportion to 
one-sixteenth. He stated further that since 1803 schools to the 
number of 1,520 had been established on the systems of Drs. Bell 
and Lancaster, providing for 200,000. Before that addition the 
proportion was I in 21 only. Also that of 12,000 parishes and 
chapelries :— 

3,000 were supplied by endowed schools, 

3,500 by unendowed schools, 

3,500 had no school even in name. 


It is difficult to compare figures so rendered with statistics in 
the form with which we are now familiar. The total number of 
scholars in schools for all classes of society was taken. <A “ tenth 
‘‘ of the population” would represent children during a range of 
rather less than four and a half years of their lives, but there is no 
indication of what was then considered to be the school age. 
However, some further particulars given serve at all events to 
show the “best opinions” on statistical matters, which could not 
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then be based on any very accurate data. In Middlesex, school 
accommodation is stated as existing for 1 in 24, or excluding 
dames’ schools 1 in 46. For Lancashire, Somersetshire, and Welis, 
1 in 24; in the six Midland Counties the same proportion. 


In East Anglia. Proportion 1 in 21 .... 30,000 children free. 24,000 paid. 


Four Northern Counties .... 1m to .... 16,300 rs 37,000.15 
In Westmoreland. ................ ts oy ga 48 , 28233 
Wilts and Somerset only. See above .... 16,000 a II,CoO ,, 


the term “free” generally indicating endowed parochial or charity 
schools, while a considerable proportion of those who “paid ”’ 
would go to what we would now term private adventure 
schools. 

These figures will give a rough indication of the schools exist- 
ing, but throw little light upon their quality or on the actual 
attendance in them. This Bill never got beyond its first reading, 
on llth July. The compromise suggested for the Church, Dissen- 
ters, and Roman Catholics was rejected on all sides, and behind | 
this was a dead weight of apathy and opposition on social and 
political grounds. 

9. Two years before, in 1818, Mr. Brougham had requested 
that a Committee of the House of Commons, formed early in that 
year to consider his Bill respecting the education of the poor, 
should be deferred to give time for the inquiry into the application 
of charitable funds. In the previous century a stringent Act 
had been passed against the abuse of such funds (“ Gilbert’s 
“* Act,” 26 Geo. III, cap. 58); but the complaint was urged that 
the returns made under it were not faithfully or adequately given, 
and that strict local investigation was urgently required. He 
stated (see ‘‘ Annual Register,” 18th May, 1818) that a knowledge 
of the movement for inquiry had brought out many disclosures 
from places where no abuses had been suspected. Lord Kenyon 
had denied that the Statute of Charitable Uses afforded any 
remedy, for ‘the grossest abuses being everywhere notorious,” it 
had been “resorted to only thrice for above half a century,” and 
the last time with results most disastrous to those who had sought 
to obtain justice. It is needless to go further into this question, 
but I wish to show for how long a time it has been keenly debated, 
and one cannot help feeling that while “the law” had a great 
sympathy with anyone holding a sinecure place, it had no regard 
for ‘a public” which could not appear in a corporate capacity, and 
show a fund at its command out of which costs could be paid. 
Ground was gained, however, for though the action of the Court 
of Chancery could not be made effective, the Commission of 
Enquiry into Charities, first appointed on 20th August, 1818, was 
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continued by repeated Acts till 1837.* Its investigations embraced 
all endowed schools, and some impatience was expressed in the 
House of Commons at the fragmentary way in which the annual 
returns were made. Considering the “ passive resistance’? with 
which the Commissioners would be met in many cases, this may 
well have been unavoidable. 

A digest of the annual reports, printed 20th January, 1832, 
reported very minutely on twenty-two counties, including York; 
but their last report in 1837 leaves on record the want of a general 
index to a vast mass of information collected, which does not seem 
to have been satisfied till 1843. The cost of the Commission regu- 
larly appears among the votes of supply, but it carried on its work 
silently. 

These very full and elaborate reports afforded a basis on which 
the later Schools Hnquiry Commission of 1864 could effectually 
work. 

The total number of charities was found to be no less than 
28,854, with an alleged income of 1,209,395/., of which 312,000. 
were specifically appropriated to education, but for the most part 
in very small sums, and these funds were much wasted by care- 
lessness and litigation, viz. :— 


£ £ 
13,331 under 5 43 from 2,000 to 9,000 
A0AT 4. LU 6 ,, 10,000 ,, 25,000 


The larger endowments were, as might be expected, chiefly 
devoted to the higher education; but to this subject fuller 
reference will be made hereafter. 

Something, however, seems to have been done meantime to 
check “an error which is very prevalent, but, as it appears to us”’ 
(final Report, 30th July, 1837), “unsupported by any authority, 
‘and contrary to the tenor of the decisions of the Court of Hquity, 
“‘ that charities given to the poor in general terms, or for the relief 
‘“‘and support of the poor, are applicable in aid of parish rates.” 
In some cases, where the funds were large, the directions of a 
court of equity were obtained through the Attorney-General; but 
the greater number of charities were too small for that remedy. 
It is evident that the principal of many such funds had been 
irretrievably lost to the public. 


* The Act first establishing this Commission is 58 Geo. III, cap. 91 (1818). 
Act 59 Geo. III, cap. 81 (1819), somewhat extended its scope, and is to be con- 
strued with it. Act 59 Geo. III, cap. 91 (same year), gave some further powers 
for investigation. Subsequent Acts extended the time required for the inquiry. 
The Oxford and Cambridge Colleges; Westminster, Eton, Winchester, Charter- 
house, Harrow, Rugby, cathedral, and collegiate institutions; all those for whom 
special visitors were provided by their trust deeds, and those tor Jews, Quakers, 
and Roman Catholics, were specifically exempted. 
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10. Up to 1832 several Acts were passed for promoting the 
building of churches and the residence of parochial clergy, but 
little or nothing was done in parliament directly bearing on any 
scheme for national education. But in that year 20,000/. was 
voted exclusively for grants in aid of building schools, and 
was dispensed by the Treasury on applications made through the 
National and the British and Foreign School Societies. This grant 
was repeated annually up to 1839. 

Henceforward the progress of popular education may be most 
clearly followed with reference to the administration of grants-in- 
aid through the Committee of the Privy Council, which has gradually 
gathered round it the main strength of this national movement. 
But before entering upon this course, it will be convenient to glance 
very briefly at further efforts at legislation, and some strong currents 
of opinion regarding them, which modified or restricted the action 
of parliament and of the Government in this respect. 

11. Lord Brougham, now in the House of Lords, brought for- 
ward (‘‘ Hansard,” 21st May, 1835) a series of resolutions depre- 
cating the opposition of those who might think more of his political 
character and habits than of the merits of his scheme, or be moved 
more “‘ by the wrongs of persons than by the rights of things.” He 
estimated the number of unendowed schools at 3 1,000, with 1,144,000 
scholars, basing his calculation on returns taken from thirty-three 
counties, including Lancashire and Middlesex; but states that the 
number in endowed schools had fallen off from 166,000 (see para. 7) to 
150,000, “‘notwithstanding the introduction of the Bell and Lancaster 
‘“‘ system into many of them.” The total of 1,294,000 gives about 
I in £1 on the whole population, but this includes 65,000 infants, 
and he refers to ‘‘a school age of 7 to 11 or 12 years,” so that the 
number is still inadequate. He describes the teaching given as 
reading, some writing, and very little arithmetic, and considers 
learning of this kind only another name for ignorance. His pane- 
gyric on infant schools, though not very discriminating as to the 
nature of the faculties which can be called forth in a child under 
6 years old, enforces the great truth that it is ‘“‘ through neglect that 
“‘ they grow up into the stupid boys and dull men that we see.” He 
advocates normal seminaries for 500 teachers, and proposes a general 
Bill for parish schools at the public expense and under public super- 
vision, and sundry regulations for the better administration of 
charitable trusts. The subject, after some expressions of interest, 
was adjourned till 30th June, when the specific resolutions were 
withdrawn, on the general assurance of Lord Melbourne that his 
Government had the cause of education very much at heart. 

A committee appointed by the House of Commons in March, 
1835, though making a very short report, submitted some interest- 
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ing evidence on various branches of the subject. The general tone 
of all classes of society had greatly improved. The strong prejudices 
which had existed against the education of the industrial classes 
were much mitigated. One remark (A. 939, Mr. F. Place), that 
“working people are no longer mixed indiscriminately with the 
** dissolute as they were in former times,” probably conveys a very 
just idea of the nature of the benefit secured; imperfect and 
incomplete as the system was, the more able and energetic often 
could and did find means of getting the instruction which aided 
them so much to better their position. This witness lays much 
stress however on the humanising consequences of the relaxation 
since 1824 of the combination laws. From many sources also we 
learn that the rise in wages was very general, except for wholly 
unskilled labour, or where there was an over supply of specially 
trained labour in particular industries. The necessity of training. 
and educating teachers is very clearly expressed by the most 
discriminating witnesses, and the advantage of organised infant 
schools is recognised. The rapidity with which large numbers of 
children passed through some of the more popular schools, forbids 
the conclusion that upon the average very much knowledge was 
acquired. The great want of lower middle class education, such as 
should be carried on till the age of 14 or 15 years, forces itself into 
consideration. One witness, Mr. J. Simpson of Edinburgh, expounds 
a complete system of education, with which the names of Combe, 
Pillans, and Chambers are associated. The excellent work of the 
Manchester Statistical Society shows the practical spirit in which 
the subject had been taken up in that quarter. 

The subject was also brought forward very forcibly in both 
Houses in 1837-38, supported by statistics of a similar character 
to those cited in 1835, but Lord Brougham complained that there 
was no assurance of work actually done. He advocated the 
appointment of three stipendiary commissioners, specially charged 
with the supervision of the educational interests of the country ; 
also an educational voting qualification, partly in connection with 
mechanics’ institutes, of which he had constantly been a zealous 
promoter. 

12. In 1842, Lord Ashley got leave to bring in a Bill for the 
regulation of factories, and in 1843 moved an address to inquire into 
the best means of diffusing moral and religious education among 
the working classes, estimating the deficiency in school attendance 
at over a million, and drawing a strong picture of the depravity in 
Birmingham, Manchester, and other large towns, which had a 
great effect upon the House. A Bill was actually introduced by 
Sir Robert Peel, then Premier, and Sir James Graham, embracing 
this subject, and comprising also a very general scheme for 
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education under the charge of the Established Church; though a 
strong declaration “conscience clause’’ was contained in it. The 
proposal naturally caused great alarm and suspicion among a large 
body of dissenters. No terms could be found however on which 
Churchmen and Nonconformists could agree, and many of the 
latter became for a long period the irreconcilable enemies of 
the system of State aided schools. All attempts to carry out its 
general provisions were abandoned as hopeless. Only some of those 
more specially relating to factories were included in the Factory 
Act of 1844. 

In 1850 Mr. W. J. Fox (with Mr. Henry and Mr. Osborne) 
brought in a Bill to promote ‘‘ the secular education of the people of 
“England and Wales.” It started with a very practical sugges- 
tion, that the inspector under the Committee of Privy Council on 
Education should make periodical reports on the state of secular 
education in each parish: all private schools submitting to secular 
inspection, and all schools of the Established Church, or any other 
religious body, were to be included in estimating the means for 
supplying educational wants. Deficiencies were to be supplied 
through the agency of local educational committees, under 
supervision of the Committee of Council, who might direct a pay- 
ment of not more than ros. per child, on the inspector’s report that 
the pupil had received sufficient secular education. The schools 
were to be free and chargeable on the rates; special time was to be set 
apart for religious instruction, according to the will of the parents. 
High rates of pay were proposed for teachers, and the same instruc- 
tion was to be given to all scholars alike. This Bill was thrown 
out by 287 against 53 on the second reading. 

In 1853 Lord John Russell, apparently on a formal motion, 
brought the subject of popular education generally at length before 
the House of Commons, and in 1856 proposed a series of resolutions 
with the object of revising and consolidating the minutes of the 
Committee of Council, extending its staff, and requiring reports 
regarding the available means for the education of the poor in each 
district; enlarging the powers of the Commissioners of Charitable 
Trusts, and empowering Justices in Quarter Sessions to levy a school 
rate where any school district should be found deficient. These and 
some other resolutions less open to controversy and designed to 
‘“‘make the education of the country more complete, and maintain 
“and encourage what was good in the present system,”’ were lost in 
a Committee of the whole House by 158 against 102. 

Karly in 1857 a Bili bearing the names of Sir John Pakington, 
Lord Stanley, Mr. Cobden, and Mr. Headlam, was introduced, 
attempting to deal only with corporate cities and boroughs; but this 
also never got beyond the second reading: apathy, the reluctance 
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to incur expense, and the “‘ religious difficulty,” combining to work 
out its: defeat. 

In 1867 Lord John Russell again brought forward a series of 
resolutions on the importance of the education of the working 


classes. One-sixth of the population now appears as the number 


which should be at school. The middle classes, it is urged, should 
be aided by a better administration of endowments; local rates 
should be resorted to more largely, and a minister of education 
should be appointed. These and other minor points called forth 
little discussion, and the subject dropped. 

In 1868 Mr. H. A. Bruce brought in a Bill still more closely 
foreshadowing the Act of 1870, while Lord Marlborough on behalf 
of the Government (Mr. D’Israeli’s) brought in another. The latter 
minimised the existing deficiencies, deprecated rating as likely to 
relax voluntary effort, and proposed several changes intended to 
extend the advantages of inspection, and the receipt of the State 
grant-in-aid. This Bill was abandoned ‘‘in consequence of the 
‘““state of business,’ and the former also was withdrawn. But the 
general tone of the debates show a marked advance in the desire 
on all sides to provide, not merely nominal, but practical and 
adequate means for popular education. 

18. One of the immediate results of the abortive effort to solve 
the religious difficulty in 1843, was the formation of two more dis- 
tinctive societies: the Voluntary School Society, chiefly in connec- 
tion with the Baptist congregation, did some service for awhile, but 
did not long survive; the Congregational Board of Education was 
founded in 1843, and appeared in 1850 supported by Mr. Bright as 
petitioning against any grants of public money as dispensed by the 
Committee of Council for Education. Both these bodies drew some 
members from the British and Foreign School Society; but the 
funds of that institution continued to increase, and greater activity 
in the work of founding schools was the result of the augmented 
agency, though there is too much reason to fear that the true 
interests of education, religion or morality, became very secondary 
considerations in the heat of the rivalry established. It was not 
till 1867, that Mr. Baines in his address to the Congregational 
Union at Manchester, announced a complete change in his own 
opinions, and in those of a large portion of that body throughout 
the country, as_to the scruples which had prevented them from 
accepting State aid for their schools.* 

The further institutions formed were the Home and Colonial 
School Society in 1836; the Wesleyan Committee in 1840; the 
London Ragged School Union in 1844; the Catholic Poor School 


* Sir J. K. Shuttleworth: “Memorandum on Popular Education,” 1868. 
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Committee in 1847, and the Church Education Society in 1853. 
The aid of the State was open to all alike who fulfilled the prescribed 
conditions of efficiency, but all were not equally willing to accept 
it or able to contribute their quota. 

14. The vote on the annual grant always afforded an occasion for 
discussion or explanation, which was not however very frequently 
used. The debate on the minutes of 1846 will be better explained 
in its place when giving the account of the progress of the 
Committee of Council on Education. A great, though gradual 
change in opinion during the generation under review, may be 
here noticed. So strong was the feeling in 1838 against any “ inter- 
“‘ ference” of the State with matters of religion or education, that 
Mr. Hadley took objection to a vote of 4,500/. for the relief of poor 
refugee ministers, and proposed that 1,905/., which was the share of 
dissenting ministers, should be omitted, on the ground that it was 
opposed to the fundamental principle of voluntaryism. He was 
supported by Mr. Joseph Hume, and also by Mr. Baines on the matter 
of principle. The movement had no effect, and probably was not 
intended to deprive the recipients of a bounty which had originally 
been made by a Royal grant, but it serves to show the intensity 
of existing feeling on the subject. Mr. Baines, Mr. Hadfield, 
Mr. Miall, Mr. Alexander, Mr. Morley, are a few out of many who 
were strong advocates of the voluntary principle, who entertained 
the strongest and most persevering faith in its efficiency; Sir 
Robert Peel, Sir James Graham, Mr. Cobden, and many others 
were also very much inclined to it. Asa sign of the times it may 
be told how the first named statesman was attacked in the House 
in 1841, on the ground of the support he had given to some 
educational and scientific institutions at Tamworth. He was 
charged with having betrayed a utilitarian spirit, and with trust- 
ing to such means rather than to religious training for the im- 
provement of the working classes. His defence of rational 
amusement as promoting not merely morality, but also religion 
itself, by rescuing the people from debasing habits, and the 
advantage of showing them that science was not merely for the 
rich, was received with ‘‘marked applause;’ which however can 
hardly be taken as indicating more than the turn of a strong tide. 

Two distinct lines of opposition are here indicated ; from those 
who practically acted upon the maxim that, for the poor at all 
events, ignorance was the mother of devotion, and of all the virtues 
that were befitting their condition in ife—and from those who with 
high and even exaggerated views as to the elevating tendency of 
learning, still considered that the help of Government on any 
terms was but a baleful form of tyranny in disguise, and altogether 
uncalled for by the exigencies of a case with which they felt them- 
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selves fully competent to deal. They had to learn practical wisdom, 
and the necessity of organisation to secure great and enduring effects, 
by the lessons of a long experience. 


15. Although these repeated debates did not lead to any general 
legislative action on the part of Parliament, the powerful appeals to 
it as the supreme deliberative council of the nation were not with- 
out their effect in influencing and informing public opinion, and 
supporting administrative action which cannot well be understood 
without the reference to them. 

Taking up again the thread of the subject from Sec. 10, 
we find 78,798/. expended in the four years 1834-37 in aid of 
233,947/. contributed from private sources; by which means it was 
estimated that 153,000 children would be provided for in diminution 
of the existing deficiency ; and the increased number of applications 
for assistance had compelled the Government in 1837 to increase 
the stringency of their rules. These grants were exclusively for 
school buildings. In 1839 a proposed grant of 10,000/. in aid of 
training or normal schools met with so much opposition (chiefly on 
religious differences), that the sum was divided between the National 
Society and British and Foreign School Society for aiding the 
erection of primary schools. 

In 1839 also the administration of the funds voted was trans- 
ferred from the Treasury to the Committee of Privy Council on 
Education, and the grant was fixed at 30,0co0/., which was continued 
annually till 1841. 40,000/. yearly was voted for 1842-44, It 
was raised to 75,000/. in 1845; to 100,000/. in 1846-47, and to 
125,000/. in 1848-50. 

The minutes (which word I shall apply to the minutes of the 
committee just named) of 24th September, 1839, state that 307 
applications had been made for schools for 58,302 children. For 
each tos. of grant, at least one child was to be accommodated. The 
Government right of inspection was specially reserved. Only in 
special cases (M. 3rd December, 1839) was aid given to other than 
the two Societies named, but Church of England parish schools 
appear to have been early included. The inspection (see vol. of 
Minutes for 1839, p. 19) was designed to be a means of co-operation 
between Government and school managers. The inspectors were 
generally under the control of the Archbishops as regards church 
schools, and were not to interfere with instruction, management, or 
discipline, but to examine as to religious teaching whenever invited 
todo so. The “three R’s,” geography, English history, grammar, 
etymology, vocal music, linear drawing, and land surveying, are 
referred to as subjects to be taught. Grants to poor and populous 
places were sometimes made, but as a rule aid was given to supple- 
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ment private contributions, and to those only who could be held 
responsible for the maintenance of the schools so aided. 

In 1843 grants (M. 22nd November) for houses for teachers of 
schools certified as efficient, and for apparatus, &c., were made, 
and also for a portion of the original cost of building training 
schools by the two Societies already referred to, which in 1844 (M. 
16th January) was fixed at 50/. for each pupil to be received. 

Lord Ashley in his speech in this year (sec. 12) took one-fifth 
of the population (15,900,000) as comprising all children requiring 
education. From this fifth, or 3,181,000, one-third was deducted as 
presumably not requiring aid, leaving 2,121,000. Further deduc- 
tions, including 10 per cent. for absences and casualties, reduced 
this to 1,859,000. He cited tables by the Rev. W. Burgess, showing 
schools of the Established Church for 750,000, and for 95,000 in 
schools of dissenting bodies, in all 845,000, leaving a deficiency of 
1,014,000. A strong picture was drawn of the depravity of 
Manchester, Birmingham, and other large towns. Large towns 
especially have benefited ‘by such exposures, yet still I cannot but 
think they might justly urge that the “surplus population” of 
rural districts came to them grievously unprepared either to resist 
the temptations or avail themselves of the advantages of these new 
organisations of industrial life. But many years had to pass before 
the full measure of the evils of ignorance either in town or country 
was faithfully recognised. 

In the year 1846 some further important changes were taken: 
the staff of inspectors was increased (M. 25th August and Decem- 
ber); exhibitions to normal schools for apprentices (or ‘* pupil 
‘teachers ”’?) were granted; also subsidies to teachers who had 
studied at the training colleges, and this principle of encourage- 
ment to teachers to qualify themselves for their profession became 
a leading feature in the policy of the Committee of Council till 
1862. It was also proposed to afford substantial aid to day schools 
of industry, to school field gardens, to workshops for trades, and to 
school kitchens and washhouses, in the shape of grants for rent, 
buildings, tools, and appliances, and special gratuities to teachers. 
In the debate in April, 184:7, it was urged that upon the question 
of a vote of 100,000/., contingent expenses, which might run to 
ten or twenty times the amount, were proposed. The safeguard 
alleged was that private contributors would be required to find the 
greater portion of the outlay. The vote for 100,000/. was only passed, 
but these latter schemes were carried out partially in pauper and 
other schools under the immediate control of the State. Mr. Bright 
declared that no conscientious Dissenter had yet availed himself of 
the grant, combating T. B. Macaulay’s dictum that it was the duty 
of the State to educate the people. Sir Robert Peel considered 
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that the voluntary system had failed. On the whole, the debate 
indicates decided progress in opinions, the chief defect being the 
almost ludicrous under-estimate of the means required to give 
practical effect to the large undertakings suggested. 


16. I may here notice the first attempt at complete enumeration 
of schools made at the time of taking the census in 1851. The 
returns, however, were voluntary, and the explanatory notes at 
the end of Mr. Horace Mann’s “Special Report on Education in 
“« England and Wales,” show some of the difficulties against which 
he had to contend. I have space only for some very brief notices, 
chiefly of statistics which are partly retrospective. Combining 
returns (pp. xvii and xx), we have :— 


























Year. Bowater thee SIMUL Favanager eh [Et he pncuraee ae 
A es 11,643,000 | 19,230 675,C0O 1 in 17°25 
ERED? cstiatakcoce ss: 14,368,000 38,971 1,267,000 Ope id ay 
Se cee sare 17,928,000 | 46,042 25144,000 es a 





the average number of scholars was, in— 


15,473 public schools, 93 each. 
2Oi426 privalel. 2*  200, 5; 


from a few schools no returns were received. 
The date of the establishment of these schools is given thus :— 








Public. Private. Total. 

Betore 1801. csseessecassn. 2,876 487 3,363 
TB01 to 1811: ...... 0.50 599 4.43 1,042 
1S Bea Sey .3 Paeeanavinnee eed i}-20 1,087 2,207 
Tas eee 1,268 2,217 34482 
“(Si Ia Bical Seat eo 3,035 4,432 4,467 
Saltese OL 82.01 scabs. 5,454 16,760 Ba;21 A 
Date not specified ........ 1,169 5,098 6,267 
15,518 30,524 46,042 





99 


This statement of ‘‘ existing schools” is qualified by a remark 
that many of the private schools especially were mere substitutions 
for others which, in some form or other, had previously existed, 
though the public schools would be of a more permanent character. 

The computed number of children attending school between 
the ages of 5 and 15 years (p. xxi) is given as 1,768,002. The 
ultimate conclusion (p. xxix) is that the average attendance at 
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school for the working classes between 6 and 15 cannot much 
exceed three years. 
I have space only for one other estimate, which is summarised 


from pp. xxiv—xxvi of this report :— 
(000’s omitted.] 
Total population 18 millions. Children between 3 and } 4.909 
15 (twelve years)  ..ccccesersccscscsssseercsscese srseceneceesceserseoee Pore 








Occupied in remunerative labour (382,000 males, 
218,000 females) enumerated, 600,000.......ssseeererrere 1,000, 
At home and casually employed (estimated), 400,000 -——— 3,909, 
Ill, &c., permanently, 5 per cent., 195,000; educated at 248 
HOME! TRO OOO SN accesspresstecrsresbesrerecntsshvorsesseneeen econ ee haeat 4 a 
Further deducting for those between 3 and 5, and pas 
those casually absent ..........ee Pseaspatipanor eeu baeesei eee bts 
3,016, 


the result arrived at is that 1 in 6, or 3,016,000, should be on the 
books of some school. The return includes all classes, however, 
and is chiefly interesting as indicating the growing appreciation of 
the measure of school accommodation required. Although every 
care was taken in the enumeration, I think that, judging from the 
further experience gained by the detailed inspection in 1859-60 
and in 1871, the number of scholars was probably overstated. 
Schools had become fashionable, and the natural bias was very 
general for every master to make the best of his own. The short- 
comings as regards the quality of instruction are foreshadowed by 
the fact that 708 teachers, chiefly of dames’ schools, and 35 of 
endowed schools, mostly small, signed their returns with a mark. 
There is no reason whatever to suppose that these schools as a class 
were better then, than they were shown to be by subsequent and 
more searching investigations. 


17. Resuming the subject from Sec. 15, the next marked step 
was the allowance of ‘“ capitation” grants, first conceded (M., 2nd 
April, 1853) to rural districts of not more than 5,000 inhabitants, 
viz., of 6s., 58., and 4s. for boys, and 5s., 4s., and 3s. for girls, in 
small (under 50), medium (50 to 100), and large (100 and over) 
schools; provided that an income of 14s. and 12s. respectively was 
made up from private sources. Attendance for four days for forty- 
eight weeks, subsequently reduced to one hundred and seventy-six 
days in the year, was required ; school fees not to be less than 
1d. per week, and the teacher to hold a certificate of merit. These 
erants soon afterwards were made, at the rate of 4s. for all, to 
schools generally. Wesleyan and Welsh schools also came in for a 
share of attention. Training colleges increased, and the staff of 
inspectors was strengthened. Some encouragement was also given 
to night schouls, and the system of “half time” for those engaged 
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in actual labour was introduced. The Parliamentary grant was 
increased to 150,000/. in the years 1851-52, and to 260,0o00l. in 
1853, as the work was very generally extending in many direc- 
tions. 

The following abstracts from the report for 1855-56 show the 
progress made up to that period. The statements are rendered for 
Great Britain, and include charges for workhouse and industrial 
schools, &c. I deduct the figures relating to Scotland, as in future 
returns only England and Wales will come under consideration, 
but the items cannot be so separated as to admit of exact com- 
parison with later returns. The total expenditure from the 
education grants was, for the year ending 3lst December, 1855, 
310,962/.; from 1839 to 1855, 1,737,186/., the costs of administra- 
tion (partly for Scotland) being 12,163/. and 36,844/. respectively. 
Augmentation of salaries and building grants are the chief items. 
Another return in the same report shows— 





£ Per Cent. 
Building grants paid, 1839-55 Pee eta et kc AGT; 187. = 2:7 
Subscribed by promoters ......ssccserssesereeees 1,271,304 = 73 
Total expended (sixteen years)........ 1,739,091 100 


providing new or improved accommodation for 324,000 children. 

Some time must elapse between the award and the payment of 
a building grant, and the cash account will always show a sum 
much less than the obligation incurred. 

The number of schools reported as inspected for the year 
ending 31st August, 1855, was 3,353. Nearly 484,000 children 
were present on the day of inspection, and the average attendance 
was 467,000. The certificated teachers numbered 2,484, and the 
pupil teachers 7,120. These figures indicate comparatively large 

schools, the average present being over 125. Twenty-nine train- 
ing schools are also recorded (“ Report,” p. 11) as under inspec- 
tion. 

18. The Order in Council of 25th February, 1856 (19 and 20 
Vict., cap. 116) established the Education Department as now 
constituted. Under the Lord President of the Council, specially 
assisted by the Vice President, it took over the education estab- 
lishment of the Privy Councii Office and the Department of 
Science and Art which had previously been under the direction 
of the Board of Trade. It must be represented in both Houses of 
Parliament. 

The work was now assuming a magnitude that called for the 
control of statesmen of the highest class. No new principle was 
introduced during the next few years, but the momentum gained 
may best be exemplified by giving figures from the report of 

x2 
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1861-62, which may be compared with those in the last paragraph, 
-and must be received with the same qualifications :— 


£ 
Total grants for England and Wales (Table 1 B) to} ene CBE 
Blet December, LSGL s...10:-.sssvatesscon-spugseppopnsleortreiwaeree . 4595 
Total grants for England and Wales (Table 1 B) from 624.8 
LSHO £0 BRL EC ee eae eee } spasecones 


Costs of administration had risen to 19,168/. Table VIII. 
shows the principal items in gross, amounting for all Great Britain 
to 5,936,000l. The specific grants to Scottish institutions are about 
13 per cent. of the whole. A reference to sections 15 and 17 shows 
generally when the different items of outlay were commenced. 

An abstract from Appendix Table I in this report gives the 
number of schools actually inspected in Hngland and Wales for the 
year ending 3lst August, 1861, as 5,438. Some of these comprised 
more than one department. The number of children present was 
836,000, and the average attendance had been 754,000. The 
number of teachers and assistant teachers is given as 7,072, and of 
probationary and pupil teachers as 13,734. At foot isa summary 
of some further returns for the whole year.* 941 schools were 
also simply inspected without receiving a grant, of which 220 were 
in Scotland and 721 in England and Wales. 

Some returns had appeared in the volume for 1860-61 (not 
repeated in the next year), reporting upon the quality of the instruc- 
tion given, and generally on the discipline of the schools. These 
conveyed a very favourable impression. In about 7,500 schools or 
departments reading and writing are given as “ excellently, well, or 
“fairly ” taught, to about go per cent.; arithmetic to fully 83 per cent. 
of the pupils. Further, geography is described in the same terms as 
taught to 84 per cent. of the pupils in 6,529 schools; grammar to 
74 per cent. in 5,826 schools; history to 82 per cent. in 2,455 
schools; music to 93 per cent. in 493 schools; drawing to 95 per 
cent. in 659 schools. Other points, such as discipline, the teaching 
of apprentices, keeping of registers, and in church schools religious 


* The report of the President and Vice President for the whole year, 1861, 
gives figures somewhat different, viz.:— 


Schools or departments— 





2,281 Boys 

2,260 Girls Certificated teachers _ ........ 8,069 
4,739 ‘“ Mixed” 566,333 Boys | Apprentices (pupil teachers) 15,498 
-——— 462,357 Girls 

9,280 fests oe 

1,620 Infants only 1,028,690 Training colleges under inspection, 

39, with 2,869 students 

10,900 





These returns are for Great Britain. The figures above will afford the 
better means of comparison with those in Sec. 17. 
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instruction, are recorded in an equally favourable way. The Scottish 
schools included, somewhat raise the average, but they make up 
only 15 per cent. of the whole number. These reports were after- 
wards the subject of much comment. 


19. A commission, over which the Duke of Devonshire presided, 
had been appointed on 30th June, 1858, to inquire into the state of 
popular education in Hngland and Wales, and after an elaborate 
investigation, finally gave in its report on 18th March, 1861. Time 
will not permit me to enter upon the merits of this most valuable 
and interesting document. I must confine myself to noticing its 
effects on the legislation, and on the subsequent administration of 
the parliamentary grant. Lord Granville, the President of Council, 
(“ Hansard,” 13th February, 1862) based his argument on the fact 
that 2,200,000 children ought to be at school; 920,000 children 
actually attended ; of these only some 230,000 children received 
what might be called adequate instruction in reading, writing, and 
arithmetic; and that even ‘‘these carry away from the common 
“schools an amount of instruction that gives little hope of their 
“retaining long after they have left even that little.” He stated 
also that among them were to be found many really of the middle 
class to which the Government grant was never meant to apply ; 
and that only the first, or at best the first and second classes, were 
duly examined. He pointed ont also that under existing rules 
68 per cent. of the expenses of training colleges fell on the State. 

Mr. Robert Lowe, the Vice President, in the House of Commons, 
urged that under the existing system schools were very irregularly 
placed, that not more than one-fourth of the pupils were really well 
taught; that the terms of commendation applied to the teaching 
could not mean to imply that the subjects were equally well learnt ; 
that inspection as opposed to (or without) examination was not a 
sound test of efficiency. A minute of 1853, requiring individual 
examination, had practically become a dead letter. H.M.’s Inspectors, 
he complained, had dealt in generalities, while the commissioners, 
who came to different conclusions, dealt with more specific facts— 
“ What we do not learn from the reports (of the former) was the 
“result of the labours of the teachers, and the amount of trouble 
‘and toil they bestowed on the children.” Further, the opponents 
of the change did not urge that the proposed individual examina- 
tion was needless or over costly, but that such a test would be 
ruinous to the schools. The vote required was 802,000l. 

20. The whole subject was long and keenly, indeed, acri- 
moniously, debated, and it was not without considerable conces- 
sions that the “revised code”? was passed. Under it the entire 
system of what may be termed open grants to managers for the 
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payment of teachers was swept away. The requirements were on 
a very moderate scale, but dependent upon the results of individual 
ecamimution in the “three Rs.” “ Building grants” were con- 
tinued, with some modifications, for schools and teachers’ resi- — 
dences, but not for training colleges; and allowances, still on a 
liberal scale, in aid of their current charges, were made partly 
dependent on the ultimate success of their scholars. The danger 
of vested or quasi-vested interests growing up was imminent; and 
the condition of educational endowments showed how necessary it 
was that those who drew on the public purse should give valid 
proof that the service rendered in return was both efficient and 
suitable. But the change imposed new and most irksome duties 
both on managers and teachers. H.M.’s Inspectors also had, 
in the first instance, to carry out both the general ‘inspection ”’ 
and the individual examination of all children over 6 years old, for 
the department deemed that this “experience must first be gained 
“by the higher class of officers.” (Letter, September, 1862; Report, 
1862-63, passim.) So bitter and lasting was the opposition, that 
in 1864 a charge of mutilating their reports was brought forward 
und carried in the House of Commons against Mr. Lowe, who in 
consequence resigned; but after full investigation and report by a 
committee chosen from both sides of the House, this resolution was 
rescinded, and he resumed his office of Vice-President. Some of 
the inspectors seem to have disregarded the minutes laid down for 
the guidance of the department in 1861, and to have been disposed 
to constitute themselves advocates or arbiters in the cases coming 
officially before them. Still, though the measure caused much 
dissatisfaction In’ some quarters, many good workers found their 
advantage in its provisions. The sums paid by the department on 
school returns decreased from 430,000/. in 1868 to 353,000/. in 1864, 
and did not till 1868 exceed the former amount, while the number 
of schools, of children presented at inspection, and of private con- 
tributions from all sources, showed a steady increase, as shown in 
Statement IV in the Appendix. 


21. Hitherto it has been difficult to find consistent numerical 
statements which even fairly illustrated my subject. The entire 
want of any common standard of fitness for the schools just referred 
to, either as to rooms, appliances, or the results obtained, induces 
me to omit these figures from any formal comparison with later 
returns. Now we have arrived at a time when many important 
results can be shown by statistical tables, but even for the state- 
ments appended, those periods have had to be selected for 
which consistent and complete returns were available. I have 
summarised those figures only which seemed necessary to show the 
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general course of the movement. Full returns are to be found 
especially in the later reports of the Hducation Department. 

Minor matters I am compelled to omit, and shall only be able to 
glance back partially at a few of them hereafter. Note I in the 
Appendix gives briefly the general features of the several codes, 
and Statements IT « to e, III, and IV, commencing from this period, 
show the number of schools inspected, of children on the registers, 
and of their attendance, the results of individual examination, the 
number of teachers engaged, the amount of annual grant, and of 
income from other sources. 


22. In the early part of this paper I recorded the successive 
abortive attempts of legislation up to 1868, but the time for such 
action had at length arrived, and “‘An Act to provide for Public 
“‘ Hlementary Education in England and Wales” [33 and 34 Vict., 
cap. 75 | was passed on 9th August, 1870. It ordained that ‘‘ there 
“‘ shall be provided for every school district a sufficient amount of 
“accommodation in public elementary schools, available for all 
‘* children resident in such district for whose elementary education 
*‘ efficient and suitable provision is not otherwise made.” The Act 
required that a copy of the “conscience clause” should be con- 
spicuously put up and duly observed in every such school, and that 
it should be open at all times to the visits of H. M.’s Inspector; but 
the Education Department were charged with the duty of deter- 
mining the fitness and sufficiency of existing schools, and of those 
which might be supplied within a specified time by voluntary 
exertions. Failing this supply, an order issued for the formation 
of a school board, to be elected by the ratepayers of the district. 
Failing such election, or if the board chosen does not satisfy the 
requirements made upon it, the department can, as a last resource, 
nominate a board to carry out the provisions of the law. A school 
board is also empowered to appoint officers to enforce any bye-laws 
(sanctioned by the department) as regards the attendance of children 
between the ages of 5 and 13 years. 

There was nothing in its provisions the principles of which had 
not been discussed over and over again. It had no pretensions to 
ideal perfection. Anyone who wished to criticise might point out 
its theoretical imperfections. Anyone who wished to work could 
work under it and avail himself of the aid which the Education 
Department was willing to afford. 

23. It should be clearly understood that proceedings under this 
Act, and those which had been carried on for so many years under 
the system of annual grants, were quite distinct. No doubt the 
department looked forward to the time, which has indeed practically 
arrived, when schools generally should come under the stricter rule, 
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and reap the pecuniary and other advantages of the latter, but its 
first approaches to this end were cautious and considerate, but very 
thorough. There was no perfunctory work done by accepting 
local estimates of local deficiencies. H.M.’s inspectors, largely 
aided by “Inspectors of Returns,” specially appointed for the 
purpose, reported specifically on every parish and district through- 
out the kingdom. A sixth of the population in some cases and in 
the absence of precise information, was accepted as the number of 
children to be provided for. The data on which this estimate was 
based are these: Of a population of 700, one-seventh were taken 
as of the class which would not require such schools, leaving 600. 
The average number of children between the ages of 3 and 18 (ten 
years) is 23 (more exactly 234) per cent., but allowing about 15 per 
cent. for absences from various causes, accommodation for one-fifth, 
or 20 per cent., only was accepted, 7.e., for 120.* The sixth of the 
whole is 116, and the difference on the average is not very important. 
But fallacy lurks in the application of general averages to local 
conditions, and the better practice was to take the total census 
population as the charge or debit of the account, and to write off in 
discharge (a) the richer classes, and (6) the members of any hospital, 
workhouse, or any such institutions not pertinent to it, as disclosed 
on local inquiry, making the requirement for one-fifth of the 
remainder. So far exact data were acquired by the department, 
though many points of detail remain open to discussion. The 
minimum space required was 8 square feet per child, though the 
plans supplied and recommended by the department allowed 10 
square feet. The provision for children under 5 was rendered 
necessary by existing custom: to exclude them was to exclude 
elder children, who would have had to stay at home to take care of 
them, and moreover there is no doubt that even at that age a 
cheerful and judiciously managed infant school is a great boon. 

Certain conditions for health and decency had also to be satisfied 
in the buildings. 

It has often been alleged that good schools were needlessly and 
ruthlessly superseded. I append, therefore, the text of the 
Standards,} and a memorandum of the conditions, under which 

* Centesimally the calculation runs: six-sevenths of 1,000 = 857 -++4= 171. 

Of these “infants” 3 to 5 below school age 213 per cent. 29 
» “children” 5 to 13 of 7 78+ 4 134 
+ Stanparp I, Code 1870, 6 to 8 years old— a 
Reading.—Narrative in monosyllables. 
Writing.—¥Form on blackboard or slate from dictation, letters, capital and 
small, manuscript. 
Arithmetic.—Form on blackboard or slate from dictation, figures up to 20; 


name at sight figures up to 20; add and subtract figures up to 10 
orally from examples on blackboard. 
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these schools were really examined.. The reading in the highest 
test standard required was strictly from a child’s book; you 
would search in vain through the columns of a newspaper to find 
two or three consecutive lines sufficiently simple for the purpose. 
No ragged or village school, if otherwise suitable, which did not 
fall below this very low range of very partial attainments, was 
refused recognition as a public elementary school. 

By far the larger number of uninspected schools, however, did 
not come up to this standard. Many of the buildings were un- 
suitable, and in most districts the quantity of school space was 
inadequate, except indeed where denominational rivalry had dupli- 
cated the supply. Some exceptions there certainly were, scattered 
irregularly over the country, where private liberality, aptitude, and 
individual energy had worked most efficiently without any extra- 
neous aid, and some few of these may still remain outside of the 
system. There are no reports to show how many schools were 
rejected as insufficient, inefficient, or unsuitable, and there is no 
doubt that there are districts where the provisions of the Act were 
very barely met, and are very uncertainly maintained ; but speaking 
broadly, so largely and continuously has the better education of the 
people grown round the central line of Public Elementary Schools 
under inspection, that we may take the extension of the relist 
schools as the measure of progress made. 

The Summaries Nos. V and VI show the rapidity of the increase 
both in aggregate numbers and in those, over 7, subject to individual 
examination, and No. VIIa toc shows the comparative distribution 
of the grants made directly to Schools for 1870, 1875, and 1882 
respectively. Table VIII 8 and ¢ shows the total outlay in 1870 
and 1882. 


SranDaRD I, Code 1871, 8 to 10 years old— 
Reading.—One of the narratives next in order to monosyllables in an 
elementary reading book used in the school. 
Writing.—Copy in manuscript character a line of print, and write from 
dictation a few common words. 
Arithmetic.—Simple addition and subtraction of numbers of not more than 
four figures, and the multiplication table to multiplication by 6. 


SranpDaRD II, Code 1871, over 10 years old— 
Reading.—A short paragraph from an elementary reading book. 
Writing.—A sentence from the same book slowly read once, and then 
dictated in single words. 
Arithmetic.—The multiplication table and any simple rule as far as 
division. 
Fifty per cent. of the number in average attendance for the previous year, 
from 6 years old, to be individually examined. 
Fifty per cent. of the children so examined ought to pass in ¢wo subjects. 
Fifty per cent. of the children above 10 examined in Standard II (or upwards) 
ought to pass in two subjects. 
Fifty per cent. of the children so passing must pass in arithmetic. 


/ 
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24. Of the Acts passed since 1870* affecting primary education, 
that of 1876 only calls for special notice in this context. 

Under the Act of 1870 (extended in 1873 and 1880) “ bye-laws” 
had been passed affecting 23 boroughs numbering 5,590,000, ex- 
cluding London, and 2,346 parishes numbering 4,000,000; in all 
about 55 per cent. of the entire population of England and Wales, 
and go per cent. of the urban population including London.+ By 
the’ Act of 1876 “ School Attendance Committees ’—appointed 
annually by the council of a borough, or by the guardians of the 
union for a parish—are vested with the same powers and. responsi- 
bilities as school boards in regard to making and enforcing bye- 
laws regulating the attendanee of children at school, and fixing 
the standards to be passed and conditions fulfilled to warrant the 
employment of a child in regular labour. 

It rendered the formation of bye-laws compulsory, but much 
latitude was at first given to local discretion in fixing the 
‘labour standard.” The minimum, however, was determined as 
the second standard of the code for the years 1877 and 1878. The 
third for the years 1879 and 1880. From and after 1881 the 
minimum standard is the fourth, provided always that no higher 
standard is or has been ordained by existing local bye-laws. The 
inspectors of factories and workshops have to see that children 
are not kept at work for more than legal hours; but this Act is 
not designed to restrict needlessly any casual employment of 
children which does not interfere with school attendance. 

The precise conditions of a child’s employment, and of his 
obligation to attend school, are still somewhat complex, especially 
between the ages of 13 and 14, which latter is made the legal limi- 
tation of “childhood” by the Act of 1876. Memorandum XII 
has been carefully drawn up to show the general working of the 
various legislative provisions now in operation, and to this I would 
specially refer. 

A copy of the Code Standards of 1881, in force till April, 1883, 
will also be found at the end of the Appendix. 

25. Factory Schools have been absorbed in the Public Elemen- 
tary Schools. They did good service in their time, and may justly 


* Act 36 and 87 Vict., cap. 67, “ Agricultural Children’s Act, 1873,” repealed 
in 1876; Act 36 and 87 Vict., cap. 86, amending Act of 1870, &c. (1873); Act 
39 and 40 Vict., cap. 79 (1876), further provision for Elementary Education ; Act 
43 and 44 Vict., cap. 23 (1880), further provision as to bye-laws, &c. 

f The census of 1871 gave metropolitan district ........ 3,267,000 

224 municipal boroughs ........ 6,532,000 
95799,000 
14,082 Civil parishes {iii las. tesetbecseee 12,913,000 


Injalh: ig Ne 22,712,000 
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be acknowledged as having led the way in the day of small things. 
Our common schools also owe much to the experiences gained in 
Workhouse and Industrial Schools. The latter will probably always 
remain as just outside, but touching, the general system. As 


regards the latter, the “ House’’ where the destitute and the orphan 


find refuge is not necessarily, probably not beneficially, associated 
with special school teaching. Table Xashows that about 7,000 out 
of 43,000 of these children are already sent out to school, and this 
fusion with the independent population tends to increase rapidly. 
The special provision for pauper children in London is also set 
forth in Table XB. Part of this also should eventually be brought 
into connection with a more complete system of popular educa- 
tion. 

26. Since 1871 grants for “specific subjects”? (Art. 21)* have 
been made (but only to pupils in the Standards IV to VI), with 
the object of encouraging a higher range of culture. About a third 
of the departments, and nearly the same proportion of pupils, 
availed themselves of aid in this form last year. As will be seen 
by Table VII, they receive a very small portion of the aggregate 
grant. Asa rule the better and stronger schools take them up, 
and there is no reason to suppose that the lower standards in any 
way suffer from this extension of instruction. Indeed as a safe- 
guard the whole grant was forfeited if 75 per cent. (but in the 
New Code of 1882 reduced to 70 per cent.) of the whole number 
do not pass in the “three R’s.” These differ altogether from the 
grants payable since 1875-76 on a general examination of children 
in classes (see Memorandum I on the Codes) : which were designed 
to promote a more liberal tone of instruction throughout all classes 
of the school. 

The Science and Art Department has also lent its aid to the 
higher instruction in elementary schools. 632,000 pupils out of 
851,000, in 5,097 schools, were examined, according to its last 
report, with fairly satisfactory results. 1,062 students in training 
for teachers, and pupil teachers also obtained certificates in drawing 
in forty-eight training colleges. Freehand drawing, both from 
copies and models, and geometrical drawing, are included in the 
earlier stages, affording good training for the hand and eye, 


* These specific subjects are by Schedule IV, Cede of 1881:—1. English 
Literature. 2. Mathematics (up to first and second books of Euclid) and 
Elements of Mensuration. 3. Latin. 4. French. 5. German. 6. Mechanies. 
7. Animal Physiology. 8. Physical Geography. 9. Botany. 10, For girls 
Domestic Economy, (a) Clothing, ventilation, management of the sick, &c.; (0) 
Food. Nutritive value of foods, &c., and cooking. Two of these subjects only 
may be taken up. The choice rests with the managers, mere learning by rote is 
not accepted as sufficient for a grant. Of course the wide range of choice is meant 
to include schools under many different conditions in all parts of the country. 
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which, in many districts, also opens up the way directly to a 
wage-earning trade. 

Special science classes were also held in thirty-seven of the 
training colleges, showing marked improvement of late years. 
Grants are given in furtherance of these objects. 

27. But upon this branch of the subject time will not permit 
me to dwell. I must confine myself to popular education in the 
sense of appropriate training carried down to the great mass of 
the people, though most fully recognising the importance and the 
indissoluble connection between both sides of our duty. The 
public elementary school system must equally keep up the touch 
with the industrial school on the one hand, and with the 
“intermediate”? and higher schools on the other. The greatest 
shortcomings in Hngland affected both the vast numbers of the 
wage-earning class, and also the most important section which, for 
want of a better term, I must call the lower middle class. Hxcep- 
tional strength, ability, and good fortune might rise above the 
mass; but it is not the less true that a very large proportion of the 
lower schools of all grades, from first to last, were deplorably 
inefficient. Much has been done; many excellent schools have 
been established; but our task is still far from complete. This 
short sketch may help to show how slow the nation was to 
realise either its importance or its magnitude. Though certain very 
old principles have gradually won their way into practice, the work 
done has essentially been a development on the lines of the least 
resistance, and the temporary survival of the fittest has had, and 
will yet have, to give place to forms better adapted to the growing 
wants of the country. 

There has been resistance, both active and passive, on all sides: 
often unity only in the adoption of remedies totally inadequate to 
the evil. An admiration of ignorance as proper and desirable for 
the ‘‘lower orders;” sordid parsimony; faint heartedness; the 
impracticable pedantry which makes “the best the enemy of the 
“good; the desire of finality which sees in the goal of to-day 
not the starting point but the resting place for to-morrow ; even 
the natural desire of an uneasy conscience to accept any colourable 
assurance that things were not really so bad as they were repre- 
sented to be :—these, and such as these, were the hindrances which 
tended to thwart and minimise the efforts of those who strove to 
do in their generation the work which their generation was fitted 
to receive. 

28. Scant justice will be done to those who have carried on the 
work of popular education, if we do not realise the enormous amount 
of labour entailed by the continuous absorption of a large proportion 
of children whose training even up to the age of 10 or 12 had been 
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almost entirely neglected. Ten or fifteen years ago, managers of 
the better class of schools had to deal with comparatively a select 
few, and these for the most part under better home influences. We 
must not take the “ street arab”’ as a type; they are the most active 
and vigorous of their class, and, in rough ways of their own, are 
training their wits, if not acquiring learning. It is the common 
run of less energetic children who suffer most from the want of aid 
in training those faculties of observation which nature is ready to 
develop in very early days. The heart breaking work has been to 
deal with those who have never acquired the habit of taking notice 
of things around them. Perhaps Table IX affords the most striking 
(and certainly a not too lenient) test of the work done by inspected 
schools. Out of the estimated number of children between 7 and 
13 who might have been at school, it shows that in 1872 only 42 
per cent. were on the registers, and 14°6 per cent. passed in all the 
three R’s. In 1882 no less than g1 per cent. were on the registers, 
and 41 per cent. passed this test of successful work in these essential 
elements. Butif we give credit to the past for the way in which 
this great difficulty has been met, we must on the other hand look 
for better results now this difficulty has in so large a measure been 
overcome, and above all take care that inefficient working in 
neglected quarters does not prolong an evil which due vigilance 
will well nigh eradicate. 

29. Underlying the whole subject, is the question of what should 
be the position of the State in regard to schools. Ardent educa- 
tionalists vehemently denounced the “revised code” of 1862 as 
degrading. The position of Mr. Lowe as regards school managers 
I have always taken to be this: The State does not assume the 
control over your schools. It will not organise a vast central estab- 
lishment to regulate in detail the thousands of schools coming into 
existence all over the country. But if you do certain definite work 
which the State requires, it will give you certain grants in aid on 
proof that the work is suitably done. The first proposal that 
children should be examined according to ages and not according to 
classes, shows that a valid test of this kind only was required. 
Objectors most truly urged, ‘‘if you aim low you will fail, and 
‘‘deserve to fail.” The attemptto teach the three R’s. in the 
abstract without associating the use of them with things familiar 
to the child, is a most impracticable absurdity. But surely 
this warning should have been addressed rather to managers. 
But this truth was not brought home to them, rather they were 
encouraged to look to the State to undertake what they 
only could do for themselves. A phrase was very current ten 
years ago in this context, “that the tendency of a minimum is to 
‘become a maximum.” Granted, especially as regards giving half- 
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hearted service, but the exact reverse holds good when the receipt 
especially of public money is concerned. I hold that the establish- 
ment of this principle of payment on definite results was the 
salvation of the system; and this does not imply that subsequent 
modifications of the code of 1862, when this principle was once 
firmly established, were not timely and judicious. This insistance 
upon carrying down teaching to the many, first led us to realise the 
incalculable importance of training in the special art of teaching. 
It is this, and this only, that has made and will make popular 
education a reality. It is no new idea, but the vitality of it diffuses 
hight through all those dark places which are an opprobrium to 
civilization. It is not the mere art of teaching the three R.’s to 
stupid children, though that practical duty had much to do with 
calling forth the latent powers of many a true teacher; whenever such 
an one can call forth a response from an uncultured mind, the way 
is open for it to receive not indeed all knowledge, haply only a very 
small modicum of knowledge will fill the measure of its capacity, 
but be it more or less, the learner will gain wisdom by realising 
the limit of his own powers. It is those whose vague aspirations 
have never been restrained by this practical experience, who 
become dangerous members of society, and failures in all the 
various callings of life. 

And this great faculty of true teaching which gained strength 
in this humble sphere, is spreading its beneficent influences in higher 
ranges. It is acknowledged in the universities, and places our 
national education on a basis as broad as that of humanity itself. 
I cannot express this result in figures, but it enhances the value of 
every figure that represents educational results. 


30. I will add a few words only as to the future. A new code 
was published in 1882, which is now coming into effect. It lays 
down a seventh standard, which may well be passed at 13 or 14, 
and practically continues the full advantages of the grant-in-aid 
for an additional year. The lower standards are verbally modified, 
certainly not in the direction of increased stringency, and it is not 
to be supposed that a “complete pass”? implies that no mistakes 
have been made in the test exercises given. Two sums, for instance, 
right out of four, would be probably accepted according to récog- 
nised custom as satisfying the minimum requirement. The 
“specific”? subjects are confined to Standards V to VII. Higher 
fees may be charged for the higher standards, but they must cover 
all the instruction given to the scholar. The tendency is evident to 
divide schools, or rather the better class of them, into two divisions : 
for those who leave on passing the “labour test”’ of the fourth 
standard (under some bye-laws the fifth) at 10 or 12, and those 
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who can and will afford to attend school for two or three years 
longer. The conclusion expressed in the report of the Schools 
Inquiry Commission in December, 1867, still holds good to a large 
extent, viz. (cap. 2, p. 103), ‘‘ For boys who are intended to finish 
“their education at 14, there is very little public education 
** excepting in the upper class of a National or British School or in 
“an endowed school of the same general standard, but frequently 
*¢ of inferior quality.” 

The subject of lower middle class education must ere long be 
treated energetically and as a whole. The question of endow- 
ments is so important, that I have drawn up a summary of those 
coming under the Charity Commissioners by the Acts of 1869 
(32 and 33 Vict., cap. 25) and 1873 (36 and 387 Vict., cap. 87). 
It is based on the last return to the House of Lords (Earl 
Fortescue’s, 2nd July, 1880), which, by the courtesy of one of the 
members of the Commission, I have been able to carry on to March 
last. I have tabulated it according to the census districts (with an 
index for reference to counties), which in some measure coincide 
with natural divisions of the country. [Table XI.] 450,000/. out of a 
total income of 612,000/. have been, or are being, dealt with, and 
under the powers of the Act of 1869 (Secs. 29 and 380), charitable 
uses which have become wholly or partially obsolete or mischievous 
may be applied to educational purposes, so that further income may 
yet be found available. The larger portion of these funds go 
however, rather to higher education, though some very valuable 
middle class schools have been established under the schemes of 
the Commission. They are, however, very irregularly scattered 
over the country. The importance of the subject can hardly be 
over-rated, even if we were to regard only the reflex effect which 
intermediate schools must have on primary education, though other 
and most weighty considerations cannot for a moment be ignored. 

The numbers directly concerned are comparatively few, and in 
rural districts spread over a wide area. To deal effectually with 
this and many other great questions, the organisation of local 
government is urgently required, and it is much to be desired that 
educationalists should take more interest in a problem which so 
nearly concerns them. Speaking generally, we want less inter- 
ference with matters of detail, and the responsibility for a due 
discharge of legally acknowledged duties more stringently enforced. 
We do not want to restrict individual action, but to promote and 
regulate voluntary organised local action in due co-ordination with 
and subordination to, the central administration, which so much 
needs a concentration of its much diffused energies within their 
appropriate sphere. But this is far too broad a question to enter 


upon here. 
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Of minor matters I must refer to the development of the half- 
time system. Sending a child for half days or for alternate days 
to a school organised for whole time, does not give this method fair 
play. In some exclusively manufacturing towns, schools have 
necessarily to adapt themselves to “‘half-time;”’ but this plan is 
only very partially carried out. But surely in all the larger towns, at 
all events, schools with a curriculum duly fitted to the attendances 
the pupils can make, could be established; and these efficiently 
worked will become the adjuncts to technical schools and to evening 
“ continuing ”’ schools, which shall preserve and carry on the small 
modicum of learning expressed in the fourth standard. Ten years 
ago the evening school was often proposed, in a very different sense, 
as a substitute for the day school. In other words, very young 
children, tired out with a long day’s work, might be sent to school 
instead of being sent to bed. An old official recommendation, which 
painfully affects me with a sense of unreality, is that teachers 
should hold schools three times a day. Of what kind of flesh and 
blood were they supposed to be made? But to open school once only 
during the day leaves time and strength for the evening work. It 
is no excuse to urge that this plan is not universally applicable. 
Why should we aim at uniformity when the conditions with which 
we have to deal differ so widely as they do? We must fit our tools 
to the work. 

It may also be found feasible to extend more generally the 
benefit of the technical training now given to the older children in 
some of the district schools under the Local Government Board. 
See Table Xs. The advantages afforded to the class housed in 
these schools ought not to be beyond the reach of any who are 
willing to deny themselves for the benefit of their children. There 
is much truth in another remark in the report just quoted, “ that 
“the boarding school is most requisite where it is least available, 
“‘ viz., in the lower ranks” (p. 48); and a year or two of such 
thorough training as such institutions, duly modified, could afford, 
would do much to raise the industrial standard in the country. 
The difficulty now is the association with pauperism and the 
expense, which comes to 8s. to 10s. a week, all told. But if these 
schools were aided, as other schools are, to maintain their teaching 
staff and appliances under suitable conditions, a charge not too 
much exceeding that which a child costs at home, would be better 
within the means of the poorer classes. After all, it is the com- 
munity at large which benefits by the establishment of higher 
standards of efficiency. 

Above all things, no gaps satis! be left in our work. No com- 
plete reports on the state of primary education throughout the 
whole country have been made since the first returns under the 
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Act of 1870. The tables I have been able to construct summarise 
only the average results obtained by schools which have voluntarily 
come under inspection and secured the annual grant. No account 
is taken of other districts or of the schools in them; and no one 
‘can say how large are the exceptions, either in town or country, 
which fall far below the average standard. The differences even 
in inspected schools are still very great, not as regards their adap- 
tation to local needs—on that side too much uniformity is rather to 
be apprehended—but directly as regards their efficiency in teaching 
the common rudiments of learning. We know very well that good 
schools on all sides are very much above the average shown; the 
inference is obvious. It is true that the “labour test” has a great 
-and most beneficial effect; but if schools are inefficient, the result 
is that when the unfortunate pupils cease to be of the age of 
“children,” they pass out in ignorance; and more and more 
every year an even stronger law than that in the statute book and 
the codes visits such ignorance with a heavy penalty. Those who 
are engaged in the beneficent work of helping the destitute to find 
employment, know best how greatly the difficulty is increased in 
getting a place even for a well-grown healthy lad-if he has not 
acquired these elements, which are part of the common language 
of civilised industry. 

Above all things, I repeat, let our work be ‘ thorough; ”’ 
especially where school days. are so few, bad work in the early 
stages—often shown only by complaints of over work later on—is 
an irreparable evil. Whoever may again take up this subject in 
the course of the next decade, should be able to present a far wider 
range of trustworthy statistics, affording more searching tests, that, 
to use a well known and expressive phrase, the nation is being 
‘well taught throughout.” 
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I.—Memorandum regarding the Codes. 


These codes (like the Pratorian edicts of old) are published 
annually, with such revisions as changing conditions and practical 
experience prove to be desirable. The object of examination is, of 
course, not to secure a knowledge of the necessarily limited range 
of subjects indicated, but to afford as fair and valid a test as possible 
of the suitableness and thoroughness of the instruction, not only 
offered, but actually imparted to the pupils. A memorandum 
appended to each annual issue of the code makes it easy to trace 
these modifications, but from time to time a fresh departure is 
taken and a “new code” systematically constructed. No attempt 
is here made to notice the minor changes made. 

The “revised code” first made the payment of the grant in aid 
chiefly depend upon the individual examination of all children over 
6 years old. It was finally passed 9th May, 1862, and came into 
operation partially in 1863. The chief items were :— 
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For all on the number in “average attendance,” 4s. per 
scholar. 

Infants under 6 years old, who had attended not less than 
200 times, morning or afternoon, 6s. 6d., if suitably 
instructed. 

Children over 6 years old, same attendance; 8s., subject to for- 
feiture of 2s. 8d. for failure to pass an examination in the 
standards of the code. The first standard required: reading 
monosyllables; writing capital and small letters, ‘“ pot hooks 
“and hangers;” and for arithmetic addition and subtraction 
of figures up to ten. The sixth standard, which, with due 
progress, should have been passed at the age of 11 or 12, 
required reading and writing from dictation “a short 
“ordinary paragraph from a newspaper or other modern 
“narrative,” and ‘‘a sum in practice or bills of parcels.” 


The new code of 1871 abolished the former first standard for 
children of 6, making individual examination commence at 7, with 
a text for reading in a very elementary reading book “ used in the 
“‘ school”’; forming letters and copying a line or so from a printed 
book; with simple addition and subtraction, with not more than 
four figures. The Standard VI, normally for those of 12 to 13 
years old, required reading with “ fluency and expression,” writing 
a short theme, letter, or an easy paraphrase, with arithmetic up to 
proportion, and decimal or vulgar fractions. The grants for schools 
which had met not less than 400 times (morning and afternoon 
counted separately) were :— 


For all 6s., on the number in “ average attendance.” 

Infants 10s. if in a separate school, and 8s. if only in a separate 
class or department; and satisfactorily taught. 

Children over 7 years old, who had attended not less than 250 
times (for those under ‘ Half-time Acts,” and regulations, 
this condition was relaxed) 4s., on passing an individual 
examination in reading, writing, and arithmetic; 12s. in all. 
The first named grant of 6s. was subsequently divided, Is. of 
it specifically depending on the teaching of singing; and Is. 
on a good report on “ discipline and organisation.” 


The code of 1875 made no change in the grant for “average 
“attendance ”’ for all, or for that for infants; but for children over 
7 reduced the payment for passes on individual examination in the 
“ three R’s”’ to 3s., and introduced a grant, calculated on ‘‘ average 
“ attendance,” of 4s. per scholar, “if the classes from which the 
‘* children were examined in Standards II and VI passed a credit- 


“able examination in grammar, history, elementary geography, 


¥2 
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‘“‘ and plain needlework, or in any two of these subjects ;” subse- 


quently (1878) 2s. was given for either one of these, but not more 
than two might be presented. This grant was lable to reduction 
if the teaching in the “ three R’s”’ was not duly carried out. 

N.B.—This class examination is not to be confounded with the 
grant of 4s. each for not more than two “ specific subjects”’ of a 
higher character, accorded only to those in Standards IV to VI on 
individual examination, and withheld altogether if the passes in 
the ‘three R’s”’ throughout the school generally fell below 75 per 
cent. 

** The new code of 1882 has not yet come into operation, and 
need not be noticed here. 


Some explanation regarding general technical terms may be 
useful. 

Registers were probably more accurately kept as schools came 
more efficiently under inspection, if so, the true rate of increase was 
somewhat greater than that shown in the published returns. 

Average attendance is found by dividing the sum of scholars 
attending during the year by the number of times during which the 
school has been opened. Before the revised code the day was the 
unit, though half days were counted in. Since that time morning 
and evening count equally in making up the number of attendances. 
The low ‘‘ average attendance’’ as compared with the numbers on the 
Register, indicates frequent absences from school. 

The “ qualification’ of children over 7 for examination (required 
on the same principle that residence as well as examination are 
insisted upon for a degree), implies an attendance of not less than 
ca = 8, or 624 per cent., 7.e. three days (or six half days) in the 
school week of five days, ten weeks being allowed for holidays. 
Those under half-time Acts may fulfil the requirement by attending 
less than two days (four half days) in the week. Schools must be 
opened 400 times (usually 420) in the year. 


No. 24. The first report in 1863, after the introduction of the 
‘revised code,” gives a return of 180,005 children examined. This 
is certainly less than half the number over 6 who should have been 
presented, and is not likely to afford results less favourable than. 
would have been shown by an examination of the whole :— 
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II.—Statements showing Number and Proportion of Children in England 
and Wales presented for Individual Examination under the Standards 
of the Several Codes. 















































Number Percentage Failed in 
Standard. of on 

Children. Whole. R. f Ww. ‘%, 
Per cnt. Per cnt. Per cnt. 
fh ee 70,407 39°11 20:0 mM FT9268 26°77 
Te case canes ensneae 45,180 25°10 10°85 8°05 25°25 
ae 35,991 20°00 6°4 1633.5 18°95 
ae 22,137 12°30 4°6 19°62 18°28 
ae 4,671 2°59 5°35 I'll 16:98 
| 1,619 0°90 See ets OS 16°49 

180,005 100°00 os — — 


| wi: 


Showing 844 in Standards I and III, and 15% in Standards IV to VI. But 
Standard 1V of this code is rather lower than Standard III of the subsequent 
codes. Omitting the superseded Standard I we have :— 


PMeand TV ........ 103,308 = 944 | As approximately fairer data for comparison 
yee V E:.:..... 6,290 = 5¢Jf ‘as to range of instruction afforded. 





ee 


109,598 100 





No. 28. The report for 1869 shows 843,000 children qualified 
(by attendance), and 825 per cent. = 696,000, examined, viz.:— 
[000’s omitted.] 


























Number of Children. Passed without Failure. 
Standard. 
In 1,000’s. Under 10.| Over 10. | Number. nat chew Number. eee 
I...) 215, 404: — 287 = 7] 
- Blt Dy 522, ? q 
peep Mil | ic.}-132, — Brg; 84, = 70 
rola —_—_———|—-__—-]_ 371, | = 7o} 
9 ee 
ay... sf 174, 26, en oy pyr 
Wit. al oO, 147, 85, 
—- —— |—______|—_——__|___|_ 100, | = 58 
696, 530, 266, 
471, 





Applying the test as in the statement for 1863, we have :— 


Standards I and III, 7¢ per cent. ; and Standards IV to VI, 25 per cent., or 
5 II and IV, 398,000 = 822; Standards V and VI, 83,000, = 174 
per cent. 


No. 2c. Under the code of 1871, the proportion of children over 
10 presented in Standards I and III (see above) has gradually, 
but not quite uniformly, decreased. Quinquennial returns show— 
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Total Examined 








; Number Proportion over Total all Ages 
is over 10 Years. 10 Years Examined Examined 
Standards in Standards in Standards 
eee T and III. IV to VI. 
Nn 1,000’s). 
Nei ee RN 662, 319, 63°71 17°96 
iy Cape ners ¥5335) 655, 59°59 20°25 
PaV RO Ne 2,119) 1,063, 44°36 28°26 


Note.—Memorandum of passes in the several standards is given below. 





No. 2p. Memorandum of passes in Standards of the code, in 
1872, 1877, and 1882; showing proportion of those who have 
passed completely (%.e., in reading, writing, and arithmetic) accord- 
ing to the several standards, and of those who passed in two only 
of these subjects in 1877 and 1882 :— 





G 1 
1. Map UF apa Be Ae ¥. |) VLG seen! 
1872. 
Over LO ears OLD insets seccens 67°40 | 64°43 | 52°68 | 55°95 | 56°93 | 48°33 | — 
Under. L225, gy-dii netencsovevseven 63°38 | 64°64 | 53°08 | 58°93 | 65°91 | 89°66 | — 
1877. 
Over 10 years old ............ 61°82 | 60°92 | 52°94 | 52°34 | 50°22 | 48°26 i 
Passed in two subjects .... || 27°28 | 23°62 | 28°87 | 30°99 | 30°36 |35°32 | { — 
Under 10 years old_........ 59°27 | 64°71 | 56°53 | 55°34 | 56°99 | 45°46 dae 
Passed intwosubjectsonly || 20°79 | 22°71 | 28°39 | 31°87 | 26°43 | 9°09 | f — 
1882. 
No distinctive return as 3 Tad: ; : : ; : 
idvags (|69°3 |69:48 |65°2 | 57-98 | 60°32 | 61°41 | 65°03 


Passed intwosubjectsonly _| 76°29 | 79°64 | 24°58 | 27:82 | 27-4 | 70°02 | 22°15 


Note.—The record of passes at different ages is no longer recorded. Those 
examined at or about the normal ages appear to have done best. 





No. 28. Statement giving the proportionate numbers presented 
in Standards I to III, and IV to VI respectively, as given for each 
year. The decrease from 1872 to 1874 may be attributed to a 
pressure of untaught children coming into the schools greater than 
the teachers could meet immediately. If the school age be taken 
for these standards as 7 to 13, the normal proportion would be 
51°7 for the former, and 48°3 for the latter :— 





Standards. | 1872.| 1873.) 1874.| 1875.| 1876.) 1877.| 1878.| 1879.| 1880.) 1881.) 1882. 


Ito III ....| 82 | 82°5] 82 | 80 | 79°5| 79°75] 79-25) 78 | 75°33) 73°15) 71°75 © 











IV to VI....| 18 | 17°5| 18 | 20 | 20°5} 20°25] 20°75) 22 | 24°66) 26°85] 28:25 





—- 
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N.B.—The bias, owing to the operation of labour Acts and the 
natural desire to earn wages, is to overstate ages, especially about 9, 
and 13 to 14. The number of children over 10 will accord rather 
with the first enumeration than with the corrected returns of the census. 


No. 2r. The numbers and proportions in the several standards 
quinquennially shown are :— 














(Numbers in 1,000’s.] 
Standard I. Standard II. Standard ILI. Standard IV. 
ia Over 10. Over 10. Over 10. Over 10. 
Total. Total. Total. | Total. 
Num-} Propor- Num-} Propor- Num-| Propor- Nuwm-} Propor- 
ber. | tion. ber. | tion. ber. | tion. ber. | tion. 














Pe 220,| 47,1 18°2 | 172,) 75,) 43°6 | 111,| 82,| 73°9. L..67,| 64,) 95°65 
*71| 463,| 72,) 15°6 | 346, |188,| 40°0 | 256, |181,| yoy | 158, |152,| 962 





82) 570,| 50,} 8°8 | 506, |147,| 29°0 | 445,| 60, 13°5 | 347, |339,| 97°7 








Note.—These proportions in the several standards are very significant. The 
progress in IV cannot as yet be regarded as satisfactory. Over IV, presentation 
before the age of 10 is, and should be properly the exception. 





2¢.—Number of Teachers Employed in Inspected Public Elementary 





Schools. 
1870, | 
Revised 1872. | 1874. | 1876. 1878. 1880. | 1882. 
Code. 


—_—|———. _} | | | | 





Certificated teachers | 12,467 | 14,771 | 18,714 | 23,053 | 27,324 | 31,422 | 35,444 
Assistant e 1,262 | 1,646 | 2,489 | 3,173 | 5,480 | 7,652 | 10,071 
Pupil teachers _........ 14,304 | 21,297 | 27,031 | 32,231 | 34,399 | 33,733 | 28,235 


Female Assistants } 


Art. 32, C.3 .... 3 me 543 | 1,698 | 2,352 | 2,603 


Stipendiary monitors ae — a TT 7 558 306 





Note.—An “assistant teacher” is equivalent to two pupil teachers. 
The codes of 1878 and 1880 restricted the employment of pupil teachers in 
undue proportion. 
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TasLe IIL.— Showing the Ages of Children on the Registers of Inspected 
Schools; also the Numbers and Proportion of those in Average Atten~ 
dance, and those Present at the Annual Inspection. 


[Abstracted from Return (Mr. H. H. Fowler) to House of Commons, 
20th March, 1883. } 


[000’s omitted.] 





Ages. : Total Ps 
ges Ages | Total otals all Ages 
Total Eld 
Year. “e o si Average | Present 
Unders.| 5 to7 Infants. 7 to 10.110 to 18 13 and Chil- On ‘Att at 
De ; ; ; el- 
Sik “ i . Over. } dren. Register. Inspec- 
dance. | tion. 

1863 No particulars rendered in this form.* — 799, | 8845. 


67 | 221, | 295, | 516, ] 481, | 309, | 53, | 843, 1,359,| 912, | 1,125, 


16°28 | 21°69 | 37-97 | 35°40 | 22-74 | 3:89 | 62:03 |= 100 | 58 p.e| 72 p.c- 


"49, | 287, | 457, | 744, | 692, | 560, | 73, | 1,225, 11,969, | 1,336, | 1,608, 


14,61 | 23-48 | 37°79 | 35°15 | 23:36 | 3:70 | 62-27 |= 100| 68 p.c.| 87 p.c. 


77 | 397, | 703, $2,100, } 1,092, | 838, | 125, | 2,055, 13,155, | 2,151, | 2,633, 


12°58 | 22°29 | 34°87 | 34°60 | 26°56 | 3:97 | 65°13 |= 100 | 68 p.c.| 83 p.c. 


9 | 416, | 899, 11,315, | 1,475, | 1,195, | 205, | 2,875, | 4,190, | 3,015, | 3,543, 


9:94 | 21°44 | 37°38 | 35°27 | 28°53 | 488 | 68°62 |= 100 | 72 p.c| 84 p.c. 


* Previous returns of ages had been made only of those inspected. The 
present form has been adopted of late years. 

N.B.—Those aged over 18 form, as is shown, only a small proportion; those 
under 3 are less than 1 per cent. The actual numbers of six-sevenths of the 
total population will best serve for comparison, viz.:— 


[In 1,000’s.] 


3 to 5 5 to 7, Total 7 to 10, | 10to13, |TotalElder| Total, 
n ‘ Infants, Three Three Children, | Ten Years, 
Iwo Years. | Two Years.}four Years. Years. Years. f Six Years.}| 3 to 13. 


—— | ——— | | | | | 


1,170, | 1,123, | 2,293, 1,593, 1,490, 3,083, 5,376, 
Centesimal 
propor- 27°75 | 20°85 42°6 29°65 27-75 57°4 100 
fone. She 
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TaBLe IV.—Abstract showing Income from Private and Municipal Sources, 


Amount of Annual Grant, Total Income, and Average Cost of Instruction 


from 1863 to 1882. 


(England and Wales.) 


20th March, 1883.] 


[000’s omitted.) 


[Numbers from Return (Mr. H. H. Fowler) to House of Commons, 





1863 
"64 
65 
66 
67 
"68 
69 
"70 
"71 


1872 
"73 
"74 
"75 
"76 
“77 
"78 
"79 
°80 
81 
82 








ko School 

ser | Pence. 

tions. 
£ £ 
254,| 292, 
278,| 318, 
311,| 3850, 
319,| 369, 
352,| 391, 
388,} 421, 
397,| 456, 
419,| 502, 
437,| 540, 


599, 
688, 
603,} 814, 
676,| 934, 
752, | 1,034, 
786, | 1,138, 
774, | 1,275, 
754, | 1,372, 
739, | 1,482, 
729, | 1,510, 
725, | 1,586, 


493; 
54°; 





10,726,|16,021, 

















Income. 

ia ates.| Total. 
£ £ £ 
2293 675, 
L274) 7235 
26a Gs 786, 
32a) or 820, 
tor, == 844, 
85,, — | 894s 
92,| — 925, 
29 eel e993, 
78,| — |1,055, 
926, | 7,720, 
935 5,| 1,190, 
105,| 61,) 1,394; 
115,| 136,| 1,668, 
128,| 236, 1,974, 
1359) 070,42,2008 
147,| 453,| 2,524, 
165,| 571,| 2,785, 
185,| 637,| 2,948, 
199,| 726,| 3,096, 
217,| -739,) 3,195; 
214, |. 808,| 3,333, 

2,629, |4,747, 





Amount Centesi 
of mal 
Grants Propor- 
from tion of 
Educa- Grant 
tional to 
Depart- Total 
ment Income. 

£ Per cnt. 
431, 39°0 
353; 32°9 
378 32°4 
389, S252 
411, 32°7 
459, 33°9 
510, 35°5 
563, 36°1 
640, d,| 37°8 
4,154, i; 
799; 39°9 
902 39°3 
1,032, 462 
1,158. 36°9 
1,317, 36°4 
1,5435} 37°9 
L527, | 39°5 
1,982,| 40°0 
2,130,} 5,226,} 40°8 


41°3 
41°8 


dance. 


799, 
797, 
848, 
863, 
912, 
979, 
1,063, 
1,152, 
1,231, 


35155, | 3,639, 


1,336, 


1,482, | 


1,679, 
1,837, 
1,985, 
2,151, 
2,405, 
2,595, 
2,751, 
2,864, 
3,015, 


Average 
Cost 
of 
Instruc- 
tion 
per Child. 

Cds 
— 19 10% 
ri iee 2s 
Tag Cam bs 
ay ae 
1 6 8&4 
1 5 98 
Te om OS 
Le Sew§ 
t Ys. 6% 
is, 
I 10 12 
{clin 25 
Priore 
BelAy ae 
pies 35 
ie dade: 
| eb Tal 
116 8t 
I 16 10% 
1 16 8} 


Note.—The number of schools inspected in the year 1863 was 5,730, and 
7,022 in 1867, but in these evening schools are included: further, see V below. 
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Taste V.—Statement showing the Increase of Voluntary and Board 
Schools; Attendances, &c., therein, under the Influence of the Act 
of 1870, of Public Elementary Schools under Inspection. 











Voluntary. School Board. Total. Total of Percentage 
Year ended of 
31st Number. Number. Average et Rebs: 
x Atten- egis- endance 
irate Schools* ica Schools. aia Schools* eae ace ters wide 
ae dance in dance in mene. Number 
1,000, 1,000, (In 1,000.) on Reese 
1870........ —_ — — — | 8,281 |12,061 } 1,152] 1,693] 67°5 
S72 ne 9,772 | 1,327 82 9 | 9,854'14,101 | 1,836] 1,969] 67°8 
ERE: 10,574 | 1,412 | 520 70 111,09415,929] 1,482| 2,219] 66°8 
bs Reon 11,408} 1,541 | 838 | 138 |12,246)17,646] 1,679] 2,498] 67:2 
PT Oe 12,081} 1,610 1,136 | 227 118,217|19,245 ] 1,837| 2,744] 67°0 
Gare 12,677 | 1,657 11,596 | 328 114,273/20,782 | 1,985] 2,944] 67°4 
dhe, 13,105 | 1,723 {2,082 | 428 |15,187|22,033] 2,151] 3,155] 68°2 
by Oo crc 13,611 | 1,846 |2,682 | 559 | 16,293)23,618] 2,405] 3,496] 68°8 
aj 14,027 | 1,925 | 3,189 | 670 |17,166\24,890] 2,595| 3,711] 69°9 
°80.......{14,181 | 1,982 13,433 | 769 |17,614'25,601 | 2,751| 3,896] 70°6 
“as Ng 14,370 | 2,007 }3,692 | 856 |18,062/26,376] 2,864] 4,045] 70°8 
Boe coves: 14,421 | 2,070 43,868 | 945 |18,289/26,779] 3,015| 4,190] 72°0 


Since 1872, increase of 85% per cent. in schools. 
1125 children on registers. 

A 125 os in average attendance. 
Total population 1871, Be gobjodo ¢ in 1881, 26,000,000. 

* A “School” is an institution under one general management ; but there 
may be one head teacher for boys, girls, and infants (one department) ; one 
teacher for boys, one for girls and infants, or one for boys and girls mixed, and 
one for infants (two departments), or independent teachers for boys, girls, 
and infants (three departments). The distinction is, therefore, somewhat 
uncertain and shifting, depending on organisation rather than number. The 
proportion of “schools” to departments has remained nearly constant at two to 
nearly three. 


> ” 





Taste VI.—Statement showing General Results in Public Elementary 
Schools under Inspection as regards Children over Seven Years of Age, 
subject to Individual Examination under the Codes of 1871 and 
following Years. 

















Number| In- In- N umber | In- Tn- Per- | Proportion 
Year ended |Qualified| crease Presented} crease Aver- 
31st by ae crease : for crease centage | Presented a 
August. spies Previous| ehaetah Previous| °° ee 4 b aoate Passes. 
in 1,000,| Year. 1872. lin 1,c00. | Year. 1872. |“ Passes.”| Qualified. 
Per cnt. | Per cnt. ' Per cnt. | Per cnt. ; 
Sebooss Spot ee 662 a — — 835 — 
re are Se dr iced MESS |r fF lala pad #44 | ‘or 
oe bgt eel 1,013 oe 27% | a 14 a es ait b 80 
Fibevek 1,142 rey fee 133 O 5) 
BOS. 1,282), 124 | 613 | 1,148 19% 722 | 4094 894 49% 
LHe 1,436 12 81 1,335 | 16% 1013 484 93 784 
Ups Beret 1,661 | 152 | 109% | 1,563 | 17 136 49% (79 
Liked oes sulan: 1,872 | 122 | 136 1,760 | 12% | 1652 | 80 | 80% 
fe! Lane 25034 £1153 1,904 8 18734 814 94, 814 
hed AR Ae 2,126 + | 168 LO9G) te eae ro Lath tos tas 81% 
or ace 25265 Guytet84. 4) ZAIDI Oe i 220 82% 82% 
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VIIL.—Statements Exemplifying the Distribution of Annual Grants only in 
Aid to Public Elementary Schools under the Several Codes or Schedules, 


Summarised from Returns of the Oficial Reports. 
No. 7a. Year ending 3lst August, 1870. Report, 1870-71, 


Appendix, p. 16. Under the “ revised Code.” 
[000s omitted.j 





£ 
ED OGL SPATE ic eacaseasencctisp orton tes selec eaten 580, 
- Children over 6— 
Percent. & 
Proportion (estimated) of grant for “average ‘2 156 
ON Nee cars os inte tga eeies 2 ace Fo yonsniseaa crveas 25 Be 
Individually examined in three R’s ........... wi Oboe aden 
monet ar 
Infants— 
Proportion of grant made for “average attendance’”* 75, 
Grant on “inspection ”” ...........0000 Ih MRE eas. 67, 
580, 


Deductions for infringement of articles, 17,0001., or about 3 per cent. Number 
of children returned in average attendance, 1,152,000. 


No. 7B. Year ending 3lst August, 1875. Report, 1875-76, 
Appendix, Tables 5 and 13. Under the new Code of 13875 :— 


" [000’s omitted.] 








£ 
DOtaE grantee Wi ciotemsencssccoterioarcersaties 4,207, 
Children over 7— 
Percent. & 
Proportion of grant on “average attendance” 44°9 887, 
On individual examination, “three R’s,” 460. PALE 
bs specific subjects, Arty 21% b....s.c0 151. 55 WA Ng a 
100°0 
Infants— 
Proportion of grant on average attendance ........esee 151, 
Grant on inspection (Code, Art. B 1) ...ucseseseceeees 194, 
; peer es et 
152078 





Deductions for infringement of articles, 49,000l., or nearly 4 per cent. 


# od, 
For estimated number of children over 7 years old............ 13 — each 
infants under ,, Wik tiaiatictess 13>) Kee vy 


3) 


No. 7c. Year ending 31st August, 1882. Report, 1882-83, 
Tables 6 and 11— 


* Evidently only those in separate infant schools are returned as infants. I 
have assumed on other evidence their number to be 30 per cent. of the whole. 


' 
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[000’s omitted.] 
£ 
Total rant’ vssc.ccrstsstes tam eagsesensee feces 2,408, 
£ 
Towmall schools, (Arti 91) re eile eee cee 24, 
For successful instruction of pupil teachers, 19 E_........ 41, 
a 6 55 
25343, 





Including CLAss examinations, commenced in 1875 and 1875-76— 
Children over 7— 








Percent. £& 
Proportion of grant on average attendance... 36°0 642, 
On Class exammation, “19°C” 0.......c.ccssscsssssees 185 329, 
ao eo ree 2 ae 
: 54°5 
On individual examination, 3 R’s, Art.19,B2 43°5 775, 
s special subjects, Art. 21............ Kg 8838, 
— 808, 
45°4 
1,779) 
Infants— 
Proportion of grant on average attendance ................ 258, 
On general dmspection, 19 BD oac, eect a otter 306, 
ae SOAS 
25343, 


Deduetions amounting in all to 14,700l., or little over three-fifths per cent. 


Ss. ; 
For 2,151,000 children over 7 in average attendance .... 16 63 each 
», 864,000 infants under re Peet Ese EF 


N.B.—<As to Codes referred to see Memorandum I. 


VIII.—Statements showing the General Purposes for which the Total Grant 
has been Dispensed. 


No. 8a. For the year 1861. Great Britain. 
[Compiled from Table 1 A, volume of Minutes, 1861-62. | 








1861. | 1839-61. Remarks. 
Building, furnishing, apparatus, £ £ Schools from 1834-39 
&e., elementary and normal 113,000 | 1,500,c00 School houses, 18438 
SCHOGIRE derse st hese ee eee tite anise Normal school, 1844 


In aid of teaching staff of 
elementary schoolls.............0000.+ 441 OOD) 221 ey ee 
Capitation grants {art aty tiene: : 77,000| 327,000 » 1853 
Normal schools, annual grants........ 102,000] 615,000 » 1846 
Original, increased in 
, 1846, and as occa- 
InspechlOnty..:Kb.veeieveteavirseseieencoces. 44,000} 444,000 ; sion required 
ACMIMStYAblON sc cocscrreteesse sesosss sa0ess: 19,000] 141,000 | Gradually increasing 
Sundry, viz., industrial pauper 
night schools, &c., also former 
special grants for 11,600l. 
MAK OND VED) 5.1. csvsrmrsrtetstlvestasos tes 


18,000} 148,000 | Sundry dates 


For all Great Britain  ...........:........ 814,000] 5,936,000 
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No. 88. For year ending 31st March, 1870. Great Britain. 


[Compiled from Table I, volume of Minutes 1870-71.]} 
(000’s omitted.] 





| 1869-70. | 1839-70. 




















Building, furnishing, &c., elementary schools _........ 33, t572 950 
Augmentation of salaries (continued in Scotland } 
i 91, 4,141, 
BI eects sagas saad soi.asoFucnnssssesesan ts fonksoeedegeses 

MUM OLOSU A OLANGS face vecsvsasvsesoscnasvoovesusosncansesansersacensss — 474, 
Annual grants to normal schools ..........sescscsseeeneeeees 74, 13330; 
He elementary schools .......::0....4400.0 554,f 2,865, 
Administration, including 61,000/. for inspection..... 88, 1,246, 
MUAY 1, COOL. aos ssresegoonnesessneusousseqsacenseseas+ — 74, 
840, 11,863, 





* These grants ceased under the Act of 1870, but about 40,o00l. was 
expended subsequently on undertakings previously commenced, making ulti- 
mately a 


Total from the parliamentary grant of............. 1,767,000 
Which with private contributions ..............000 4,866,000 
TO MOG Cie Wiese cao wrasacintnoctese eoeweys 6,63 3,000 





provided 5,742 schools, comprising 9,064 departments, for 1,233,050 children 
(including 247,982 infants), and 3,499 residences for teachers. Vide separate 
account (2) in report of the Department to 31st December, 1882. 

+ Discontinued. 

{ Under Revised Code of 1870 including evening schools. 





No. 8c. For year ending 3lst December, 1882. Hngland and 


Wales. 
[Compiled from Table A, Report, 1882-83. ] 


PRP CSAIL A dsasve deck: Rusu sch saagsadity Sova ndonde sane svcescoteas 2,467,000* 
rg fo tramming colleged..2.)..0i<cai.tseeos 110,000 


To small board schools (33 and 34 Vict., cap. 75, 
BELG )g. 2g ROOls toviac cot, t cronen <nyasedeveroedenanraytonieitersveres 


For payment of fees to children (Act 39 and 40 420% 

VICES CBD 4705 8OCH18) 16, 500Ls Py dendsiccsseassseancarseences 
RPO OEM SOOO THis Ai uscih isuedaacsesotnscincrcemiaets douceavercisce 13,000 
MPa OE INA BOCES ooo. .2.cssd-eerabslerdovsts one sseasticssceativsts 138,000 
London office and contingencies .........ecccscsssessesees 59,000 
Pensions, gratuities, 5,500/., and sundries..............+. 6,000 
2,802,000 


| 


* Under codes, see Statements I and VII. 

+ By Act of 1876, the fees of children obtaining “ certificates of proficiency ” 
before 11 are paid by the department for three years. 

The total grants since 1839 are given as 33,058,000l., but are not now 
divided in the reports under the headings formerly given. 
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STATEMENT IX, 


A rough test of the work accomplished by inspected schools 
receiving an annual grant, viewed in relation to the whole field, is 
afforded by the following statement. The proportion of sixz-sevenths 
has been so much used in estimates since 1870 that I retain it. 
Only children from 7 to 13 (six years) who are subject to personal 
examination are included in it; but the proportion of those qualified, 
presented, and passing under the standards is necessarily taken 
from the returns of all children, as ages are inextricably mixed in 
the examination returns. It refers only to the three “ R’s :” 






























1882. 1877. 1872. 
| 
Per- Per- Per- 
Per- centage Per- centage Per- centage 
on Six- on Six- on Six- 
centage | seyenths | centage | seyenths | centage | sevenths 
as a eke as of Total as of Total 
; umbe Numt v 
Specified. of ‘ Specified. ne na Specified. Mune 
Children. Children. Children. 
Proportion of children on 
the registers of schools ‘ tales 4 
as above to six-sevenths 91°0 ra 73°25 att 42°0 
of total number ............ 





attendances to total on ay AG'45 | 66°66 | 28-0 
POPIBECE Ss seats eenasar ray: 
Proportion of those pre- 
sented for examination 
to those thus qualified... 
Proportion of those ex- 
amined who passed com- 
PlSbely yieeecenes weteoncuss 
Proportion of those ex- 
amined who passed in 
two or three subjects .. 
Average passes (7.é., mui 


940 | 6310] 9297 | 43:2 | 840 | 235 


65°03 | 41-0 57°67 | 249 62°0 14°6 


82°56 | 35°65 — — 


Proportion of those quali- 
fied for examination by “3-75 | 67-10 
i S718 | 55:0 


78°25 | 33°75 | 800 | 188 
a L-_ 


of passes in R., W., and +| 828 | 53°25 


BA it) in tascbeenropeesetuesaceer ach ie 
Are a esa 


Total number on register, 
7 to 18 years old ............ \ Deed 2,265,000 1,112,000 
Se tae of total satay 3.084.000 2,846,000 Pa Onn 
BULOD \ .ncccask sveongeremesonernrieese pth ? eee 


* Attendances must all be made in one school, which may shut out a few 
who could pass the examination. 

Those also who fail every year in the higher standards must have previously 
passed the lower, and will not be wholly uninstructed, but the “ complete passes” 
on all three subjects are a fair measure of the work satisfactorily accomplished. 
But of these ultimate passes only 18, 224, and 284 for the three years respec- 
tively (instead of over 48 per cent.), were of children presented in Standards 
1V to VI. See 2z. 
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STATEMENT X, 


TaBsLe X a.—Showing the Conditions under which Pauper Children in 
England and Wales are being Brought up and Educated. 


[Abstracted and compiled chiefly from “ Report of Local Government Board, 
“1881-82. Appendix E,” pp. 296—318. ] 





Number Population. Number 
of (000’s of Deseription of School Provision. 
Unions.| omitted.) | Children. 








In eleven district schools (seven metropolitan 
and four country); also the training ship 
“ Exmouth ” 


iy... 234 3,000 | 7,700 


In twenty-six separate schools, including the 
industrial schools at Kirkdale and Swinton, 
Manchester 


2....| 82 | 3,260 | 6,900 


In schools returned as in “separate buildings ”’ 
3 ....| 34 2,750 | 4,000 (fourteen with 100 to 300 children, twenty 
with 17 to 100) 


In “large’’ workhouse schools, from 100 up to 


300 children. Portsea Island Union School 
is for three unions, containing 352. Average 


155 
In small workhouse schools, under too. Some 
a recA Sask under 20. Average, under 40 children 


4...) 32 | 3,500. | 4,700 





‘(= the number specified in the return, and for 
| which over 38,o0o0/. was paid for teachers, for 
35,900 the year ending Lady-day, 1881, from the 
Parliamentary grant, including 1,119/. to the 
“ Exmouth ” 


“Sent out” generally to public elementary 
schools, and will include some “ boarded 
Gih..|\ 190 4,500 | 7,100 | out.” The numbers are not given in the 
return, but are assumed at the average rate, 
excluding the district schools 








otal, coming under the supervision of the 


s 
647 26,000 | 43,000 { Local Government Board 








Note.—A few unions are returned with ‘‘ No school.”” Some send boys, but 
not girls out to schools. These cases I have had to distribute roughly, but the 
number of these uncertain items is small, only affecting some 550 children, and 
twenty-four unions, and does not invalidate the general results shown. Such 
minor changes are constantly going on. It is in contemplation to erect a district 
school for unions of the Lincolnshire and Nottinghamshire district, but arrange- 
ments have not yet been made for a site. Three Welsh districts, Brigend and 
Cowbridge (39,000), Neath (52,000), and Swansea (95,000), have established 
“Cottage Homes.” The district school for Kensington and Chelsea (251,000), 
at Banstead, is also at work, since September, 1880, on this system. It has also 
been adopted at Marston Green, for Birmingham, at West Ham, and partially 
at Chorley. 
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TasLe XB.—General Statement of District and Separate Schools for the Metropolis, 
[Compiled chiefly from figures derived from ‘ Report of Local Government Board, 1881-82, Appendix,” pp. 320—324. a 


4 
J 


1s 
Union, Parish, or District | Ageregate, Parishes Provided oe Total Cost 
to Population for. School Situated. soe T | per Head 


which the School belongs. in 1,000, | (Population in 1,000.) Children. | per Annw 





— 
——____ | ————___. a ee | 
ee 
































£ s.¢ 
Kensington and Chelsea Dis- : head O5 wish (ct 
Fie Ditto New School 281 f Kensington (163) ......sessea0e ees a phe re 458 36 9 
on the “Cottage Home ” Chelsea (88) seesesrncere ersten RAED atl S 4477} 25 16 — 
system at Banstead......... ie 
Metropolitan Asylum District ) 1 Ta eommoniior all & ee cas ee imeonas 5838 10 a 
Ship “Exmouth ”......-0+. aX In common LOL ll ececee apes sens Grays 34 4 
Sflepueya(os) meena: ghey \ 4 
St. Olave’s, Southwark (135)...! | treme Bav............ 112°6 116 ae 
South Metropolitan District ...| 592 anak ety Seersssetentess ela ee pe sey 15727 7 i 
Recmwichy(loll)isaseercese tore 
HM WOOLWICH (ST) tives. vavesseeees seer 
Westminster .........cccccccosee ones 46 DOPALALG, “saserasconsetcesteneeseoot Tooung fy sesticscenase 1706| 27 Sa 
Fulham CLUB) in vecsecerscmecrerees é 
West London District ............ 44 | deen pbk ee {si Roe pate 7553] 24 1§ 10 
Brentford (l02) ewe cteaeee ces : 
St. George’s-in-the-East......... 44 SOparate'\,.. cecvenbischensepese coger ee asiehuasdadesseecees 264 (24 15 To 
Wandsworth andClapham(210) 
North Surrey District ............ 436 | CEM Dee ee AM CLIC wescceeteseees 8448 24 8 15 
Richmond (34) ....cccsessesseveees. 
ee City of London (51) ............ : i 
Central London District ......... 246 f St. Saviour’s, Southwark (195) } Hiatiwell i. tasaseceues 12393] 24 2 11 
St. Marylebone .....2..0..0ccescees- 155 DEPANALC Waeees certs eeeere ose cte Southall cscsccessuees 415:5 23\ Ig 
Forest Gate District.........s0000 228 f teagan ay iy enna { Stratford Saeee 6173| 22 310 
Hackney (lS) amerceters case te ; r- 
BAPOMUW OO 215, | evanee ce swnia vis 313 f Shoreditch (127)......ccccn. } Brentwood peel 8 646°5| 20 16 
SL LAN Clas Mes ea eeew: Meens shee 236 Separate ficccscdeccert cttesnseceds Leavesden ...000.-000e 570°8| 2014 W 
Dia mbethis.s ceessecsiasoiebsars%es 284 be ha eta act Beit Norwo0d. ........ees0ees 588-71 19 170m 
MELOIDORN Rasecastnesteecctesssescceeees 152 BIEL Uccswectses.cresarescesttees IMitehaniternsessceves = 494°7 19 8 It 
Slingo GON Vuevevses-Mestaesscssteretene 283 ob | MP Parsastenciearseton; cccotess Holloway c.s.csscscosse 370°4 19 8 a 
; 4 4 
Det RNA GLECM sesso ncsces caeeoct 127 som easiecsstseece Sacdeasiccescs sri a Rae F 422°6 18 17 3 
Berek eam { Strand (38), St. Giles and St. }eamonton Sane | 481 | 
» NTEOLTLE'S) creer seccccesceces George’s, Bloomsbury (45)... ‘ @ 
Mile End Old Town .......... Sott|) CO Separate ....... edetiestuetecedetsst Milesiin diccssteseterstee 338'9 15 15 8 
Lotallmrtse.t.se 10,437°0] Average 


Sa errr eceeneeeeee er a 
* No conclusions can be drawn in the case of Banstead from the costs of the first half-year only. 





Hampstead, population 45,000, which forms part of the metropolitan district, sends ud oroeos 
children to various district and other schools, making up the total population of ........ LS ACT 
But this includes the three extra-metropolitan unions (printed inwitalies) ic. seacseenere ce 255,000 

The total in the Metropolitan (Census) District being..........0 3,815,000 
The union of St. Olave’s, Southwark, is returned as partly provided for in a temporary school. 
; noe GB th Sd: S. 
Provisions ......... 719 9 perannum=3 I nearly per week) 

pee) (N CCERSATICS Mines se 2 =-1ll 2h 4. 10% 

Average Clothing sccssises.2. ee ae fie . Ss : 

Other Charges .... 9 19 II 5) =o 10 Be 3 10 
22 14 4 8 8% 


This return does not include loans, interest, or extra receipts, which amount to 34,5141. = 3/. 2s. od. per head, 

Is. 29d. per week. The full total of charges thus comes to very nearly ros. per child. | 
N.B.—These two Tables X were prepared for a Conference on the Bringing up and Education of Pauper Children, held | 

by the Social Science Assoviation, on the lst and 2nd March, 1883, and are published in its Sessional Proceedings for 1882-83. | 


‘4 
or | 
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TaBLE XI.—Statement showing the Position of Schools under the Endowed 
Schools Acts of 1869, 1873, 1874, and 1879, as arranged in Census 
Divisions. Corrected up to March, 1883. 









II. 








J. III. 























Schemes p ee, Schools 
finally Approved | *” q meets ut | not yet dealt Total. 


Agricultural. 








Number Approxi- Number] Approxi- 





Number |Approxi-] Number /Approxi- 















































of mate of mate of mate of mate 
Schools. | Income. Schools. | Income. Schools. | Income.} Schools.! Income. 
SoutH HASTERN 
DISTRICT. £ x 
Kent (part). ............ 26 |16,070f 2 233340" 
1 ees 4,244] — 6,547 
pee: Se ae 5 1,228] — 4,418 
Southampton. ........ 1 ses eS rms | 5,236 
oa 1 253371 — 5,879 
(Population, 1881, | 50 [27,235] 3 455429 
2,485,151) eA ea 
SoutH MripLianp 
DiIstTRIcT. 
Middlesex................ 5,432 
LS ee oe 1 7,667 8,641f 
SRC res scsatewedslivessxt 254.23 
Us ae 14,386] 
Northamptonshire... 6,612 
Huntingdon ............ 1,558 
EATON |... ccesaccoes, ; 155537§ 
Cambridge _............ 4735 
(Population, 1881, 59324 
I 7 5 9 6,04 1) So 
EASTERN District. 
Ol) | 95746 
5100) HS? A 9,702 
SCS BS RR Sm 10,813 
(Population, 1881, 30,261 
1,342,923) Ed 
SoutH- WESTERN 
DISTRICT. 
Wilts Mafetsiataeg siete c(eiacele'cteiecstessh) 2,8 13 
Us a a 4,743 
TB OPBCL ri)... .kseoasc: 53943 
PTI irvassescicbecnacs. 14,146 
On ne, a 1,054 
(Population, 1881, 28,699 
1,838,446) 
* 27,5000. capital. + 1,200l. capital. 


ft Including Hulme charity for exhibitions, &c. 
§ Including Harpur’s charity 14,000. 
|| Excluding 3,000l. or 4,0o00l. not for educational uses. 
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TABLE XI Contd.—Position of Schools under the Endowed Schools Acts. 


















































T. 11. II. 
Schemes Schemes Schools 
finally Approved ae Put not yet dealt Total. 
AgHeulturall and in Force. | finally Approved. with. 
Number |Approxi-] Number | Approxi-| Number |Approxi-] Number| Approxi- 
of mate of mate of mate of mate 
Schools. | Income. } Schools. | Income. | Schools. | Income. ]} Schools. | Income. 
North MipLanp 
DISTRICT. # # a £ 
DOlCeSter x.4-bcdiv teens LOS S360 893 D1) O9OT 2a") eae 
Rutland ss 5g )-dcgences 1 | 4,280 — -- — a 1 4,280 
DANGOUN Aen nebeoseee 24 |11,992] 5 |6,286] 19 | 2,029] 48 | 20,307 
BS Fay ¢ Fgh PEPER sea 9 | 4,030} — — 11 | 4,458] 20 8,488 
Darby Wii cc. wn ox cates ll | 4,414] — _- 13 | 1,850] 24 6,264 
(Population, 1881, 
GR 55 133,076 6 7,179 54 |10,436} 115 | 50,691 
Summary of Agricultural Districts. 
¥ II. lil. 
Schemes Schemes Schools 
finally Approved stele a not yet dealt Total. 
Coun-| and in Force. finally Approved. with. 
ties. 2 ee 
Number] Approxi- | Number| Approxi-] Number | Approxi-} Number] Approxi- 
of mate of mate of mate of mate 
Schools.| Income. | Schools.| Income.} Schools | Income.}Schools.| Income, 
£ £ £ £ 
So0Gb 5 5 UN fied Py 3 990] 50 {17,204} 108 514.29 
Eastern ; eat 4594 
South 
Midland BL | 42,587] 5 | 3,581] 72 [13,156] 128 | 59,324 
Hastern......... 3 38 17,447 8° | 5,740} 89 7,074] 85 30,261 
South- 
Wreaters 5 50 | 19,695 2 | 1,502] 51 | 7,502] 103 | 28,699 
North 
Midtand 5 55 33,076 6 | 7,179] 54 |10,436] 115 | 50,691 
(Pop., 1881, 
8,921,188) 244 |140,040} 24 |18,992] 266 [55,372] 534 | 214,404 
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Taste XI Contd.—Position of Schoo!s under the Endowed Schools Acts. 





I ia Ill. 
Schemes Schemes Schools 
finally Approved ni ee a but not yet dealt Total. 
and in Force. | finally Approved. with. 


Number | Approxi-| Number] Approxi-| Number | Approxi-| Number | Approxi- 
of mate of mate of mate of mate 
Schools. | Income. Schools. | Income. | Schools. | Income } Schools. | Income. 


SS ee ee, ey a aan 
































West Miprnanp £ £ £ £ 
‘DISTRICT. 
Gloucester _............ 20 |28,210/ — —- 20 | 4,882] 40 | 33,092 
MIGVeLOrd. ........02...... 5 2,120 — — a7 1,681} 16 3,801 
BOTA ica naessvaces ach -foues 9 | 4,313] — — 10 | 5,524} 19 9,837 
oO gs a ae 26 | 9,184) — ~- 41 1,653) 37 (10,837* 
Worcester  ............ 145 gops |. 1 6864 18.4) 8,515 33) | 14,209 
Warwick ............ LP 25,957 3 1,238 22 7,707]| 42 | 32,902 
(Population, 1881, ree | eater peg Beas se 
Beo562) 9,9 87 104,678 
Norru-WESTERN 
DIstRi0v. 
Cheshire ................ lg of 3,9627T 1 17} 15 T2051 20 5,184f 
Lancashire ............ 42 \14,029] — — SO ir1,63ts lOL, Loe 66oy 
(Population, 1881, , 4. \r5.826 1.180 ae 
Micziss) Po PRIS t aed 993 30,844 
YORKSHIRE 
DistTRIcr. 
West Riding............ 49 114,865) — -- 58 119,173 | 102’ 132,638 
i en CPi te670 5.4) 115288:1 710 403,424 12 SE 6,382§ 
oy i. ne rie Z| pog3f 2 12,033 f° 23 |°3,638] 32 6,764 
(Population, 1881, q Perce rae 5 155 18 
Be dase) 62 |17,628] 7 | 3,32 4,235 45,184 
NorTHERN 
DistRict. 
PASI! 5... c.asesece, 8 | 2,325, — | — Ta "1,949.4 20 | 4,274 
Northumberland...) 8 | 3,152} — — 9 915] 17 | 4,067 
Cumberland ............ 8 2,813 1 67 20 674] 29 3,554| 
Westmoreland ........ TST reeset ee 584 [ 26 | 1,271] 42 3,714 


(Population, 1881, 37 


108 6 
1,624,468) 10,148} 4 651 | 67 | 4,809} 10 15,608 











MonmovutH AND 
Wates Disrrict. 


Monmouth ............ 4 1,971]. — — 2 3,176 6 5,147 
South Wales............ (ROM GPL a Uy Sate yh ots 9 foorT le yon 
BE pstceleeses. 13 237941) (2 15929 15 2,631} 30 6,754 


(Population, 1881, 





1,577,018) 
* Further some mineral rents. + And 14,0001. capital. 
ft And 8,600/. buildings. § And 10,ocol, capital. 


|| And 15,0004. or 20,000. capital. 
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TABLE XI Contd.—Summary for all ENGLAND and WALES. 





Census Districts. 


Agricultural .... 
West Midland... 
North-Western . 
Yorkshire ....... 


Northern............ 


Monmouth 
and Wales. 


Metropolitan .... 
(Populatn, 1881, 


Grand total... 





oa 


Schemes 
finally Approved 
and 
Enforced. 


Number} Approxi- | Number} Approxi- 


of mate 


II. 


Schemes 
Published, but 
not yet 
finally Approved. 


Schools. Income. | Schools.} Income. 














Ill. 


Endowed Schools 
not Returned 
in I and It, nor 
included 
in Sec. 3 of 1878, 
within the 
General Provisions 


of 
Endowed Schools 
Acts. 





Number] Approxi- 








Total. 


Number| Approxi- 
f 





£ 
244 |140,040 
91 | 72,792 
55 | 17,991 
62 17,628 
37 | 10,148 
24 8,662 
513 (267,260 
40 | 84,209 
553 1351,4.70 


of mate 
£ 

24 | 18,992 
4, 1,924. 
1 17 
7 35321 
4 657 
4 9,014 

44 | 33,919 
7 | 64,000%* 

51 | 97,919 


* Including 56,000l. Christ’s Hospital. 


of mate 0) mate 
Schools.| Income. |Schools.} Income. 

£ £ 
266 | 55,372] 584 | 214,404 
92 | 29,962] 187 | 104,678 
74 | 12,836} 180] 30,844 
BG. 124,236 [ph bbul easton 
67 4,809] 108 | 15,608 
26 75429 54 | 25,105 
611 |134,643 11,168 | 435,823 
61 | 28,316] 108 | 176,525 
672 |162,959]1,276 | 612,348 


Note.—The schools in Col. III do not include 1,725 small schools (not being 


grammar schools) with an aggregate (approximate) income of 48,966/., which 


come under the application of sec. 75 of the Elementary Education Act of 


1870. 
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Alphabetical Index to Counties in Census Districts for reference to Table XT. 






































if II. IIL. IV. Vv. VI. VII. VIII. IX. x. XT. 
South- | South South | West | North | North | York- | North- 
London. Eastern.| Midland. Eastern. Western.) Midland.|Midland.|Western.| shire. ern. Wales. 
Metropolis — — — — — Le a = oe 
Bedfordshire | — — ae = (1) pune bees 
Berkshire | — — — = oe as. we at 
Buckinghamshire a — — — hse on 
Cambridgeshire — == a ade un eee 
Cheshire 5 = 
Cornwall oA =n — Bes ees 
Cumberland — 
Derbyshire — — — 
Devonshire = = ws pare ee 
Dorsetshire = poe ae es oe, 
Durham -—— 
Essex | — — = — = ae8 Bes 
Gloucestershire — — — on 
Hampshire — en Dats pee — ae eb: Ex 
Herefordshire — — —s pnd 
Hertfordshire = = Se oe 5S me: 
Huntingdonshire =a esi )) ears oe en —— 
Kent | — — —_ — — ft — — — — 
‘Lancashire — ee 
Leicestershire) — a a 
Lincolnshire — — — 
Middlesex —= — i oat = pleat yee 
Monmouthshire 
Norfolk — — — pel. pat et pee 
Northamptonshire — — a, ee ee ae 
| Northumberland 
Nottingham | — — — 
Oxford — — — <et sek, nS ahs pach 
Rutland — a ime 
Shropshire — — -— — 
Somersetshire{ — = oe ands ae 
Staffordshire | — — = — 
Suffolk — — = ats =e we aa 
Surrey} — -- — — ae ae — rat —_ 
Sussex} — = 8 one futile mia ee int, => 
Warwickshire] — ate ed = 
| Westmoreland 
Wiltshire —— pa Bose as ae 
Worcestershire — = — 
West Riding — 
Kast — 
North _,, — 
North Wales 
South ,, 
1 D 8 3 5 6 5 2 3 4, 3 Counties 
Ts II. TES IV. v. VI. VII. | VIII. IX: oe xI. Districts 
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Memoranpum XII.—Referred to in Sec. 24 and Sec. 30. 


The present State of the Law as regards (a) Total or Partial Exemption 
from School ras aa or (6) The Employment of Children, stands 
generally thus :— 


Ul. Under 10 years of age: no child can have exemption from 
school attendance on the ground of employment in regular labour, 
nor may be so employed. 


II. Over 10 years of age :— 


A. Between the ages of 10 and 13 attendance in whole or in 
part depends upon local bye-laws framed, whether by school 
boards or school attendance committees, under the provisions 
of the Act of 1870, extended by those of 1873 and 1880. 
These Acts deal only with these ages. The then existing 
powers of school boards to make bye-laws were incorpo- 
rated in the Act of 1876, and extended to school attendance 
committees in those districts where school boards had not 
been formed. All bye-laws require the sanction of the 
Education Department, and their conditions must not be 
less stringent than those stated below. 


B. Employment in factories and workshops up to the age of 14 
is regulated by the Consolidated Act of 1878, 41 and 42 
Vict., cap. 16. That of children in mines by Acts of 1872 
(35 and 36 Vict., cap. 76, coal, &c.) and of 1872 and 1875 
(35 and 36 Vict., cap. 77, and 38 and 39 Vict., cap. 39, 
metals), which comprise educational clauses. Practically, 
however, children, both in mines as well as in factories 
and workshops, now come under local bye-laws as regards 
school matters, and a certificate authorised by tne Hduca- 
tion Department of “ proficiency” or “due attendance” 
is required to exempt a child either (a) partially, or (0) 
totally from further school attendance. 


c. In cases not so regulated, or where these Acts do not apply 
the general provisions of the Elementary Education Act of 
1876 require that no child between 10 and 14 shall be 
employed (and consequently exempt from school attendance) 
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who has not satisfied one or other of the following condi- 
tions, v1z.:— 


(a.) Passed the fourth standard. (Certificate of pro- 
ficiency.) 


(b.) Attended not less than 250 times in not more than 
two certified efficient schools during each year, since 
the age of 5, for five years, whether consecutive or not. 
(Certificate of due attendance.) 


This covers the case of children between 13 and 14. It appears 
therefore that a child who has attended with this moderate degree 
of punctuality for five years from the age of 5 has a legal right to 
exemption, unless coming under the Factory and Workshops’ Act, 
the Mines’ Acts, or local bye-laws. 


“‘ Dunces’ certificates,’ or those given for attendances only, are, 
however, not often claimed. 


Partial exemption (“half time’) under bye-laws depends, 
inter alia, upon “beneficial and necessary employment ’’—mere 
exemption from school attendance without such cause is dis- 
allowed. 


The usual standard for partial exemption (half time) under 
bye-laws is the third, and for total exemption, the fifth. These 
** certificates of proficiency ”’ require passes in all three subjects, and 
differ thus from the ordinary school pass of two only out of the 
“three R’s,”’ which does not imply more than that the pupil goes 
on to the next higher standard in the school. 


The cause of these discrepancies is that the employment of 
children has been dealt with directly from an early period by many 
Acts which touched only incidentally on education. Later and 
more adequate regulations arising under the Hducation Acts and 
dealing specially with school requirements are now in course of 
extension throughout the country. 
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TaBLE XIII—Code of the Education Department for 1881, controlling the Distribution 
of the Annual Grants to Public Klementary Schools till 31st March, 1883. 


STANDARDS OF EXAMINATION. 





28. Standard I. 











Read- | To read a short 


ing* | paragraph 
from a book, 
not confined 
to words of 


one syllable 
Writ- 
ing 


Copy in manu- 
script charac- 
ter a line of 
print, on slates 
or in copy 
books, at 
choice of 
managers; 
and write from 
dictation a 
few common 
words 


Arith- | Notation and 
metict| numeration up 
to 1,000. Sim- 
ple addition 
and subtrac- 
tion of num- 
bers of not 
“more than four 
figures, and 
the maultipli- 
| cation table, 
to 6 times 12 


Gram- 
mar 








‘verbs 


Standard II. 





To read 
short para- 
graph from 
an elemen- 
tary read- 
ing book 


A sentence 
from the 
same _ book, 
slowly read 
once, and 
then dic- 
tated 

Copy books 
(large or 
half-text) to 
be shown 


Notation and 
numeration 

up to 100,c0o 

The four 
simple rules 


to short di- | 


vision (in- 
clusive) 


(1) Zo point 
out the 
nouns and 

an 

the pas- 
sages read 
or written 





alTo read 


Standard III. 





short para- 
graph from 
a more ad- 
vanced read- 
ing book 

A sentence 
slowly read 
out once, 
and then 
dictated 
from the 
same book 

Copy books 
to be shown 
(small hand, 
capital let- 
ters, and 
figures) 


Notation 


| and nume- | 


ration up 
tO 1,000,000. 


Long divi-| 


sion and 
compound 

addition 
and sub- 
traction 


(money) 


(1) Zo point 
out the 
nouns, verbs, 
adjectives, 
adverbs, and 
personal 
pronouns 


Standard IV. 








few lines of 
prose or 
poetry selec- 
ted by the 


inspector 


Hight lines 
slowly read 
out once, 
and then 
dictated 
from a read- 
ing book 

Copy books 
to be shown 
(improved 
small hand) 


Compound 


Standard V. 





a|To read a|Improved|Improved 


reading 


Writing from 
memory the 
substance of 
a short story 
read out 
twice ; spell- 
ing, gram- 
mar, and 
handwriting 


' to be con- 


sidered 








A 








Standard VI. 





reading 


| 


| 


short. 
theme or 
letter; the | 
composi- — 
tion, spell- 
ing, gram- 
mar, and 
handwrit- 
ing to be 
considered 


N.B.—An exercise in dictation 


| may, at the discretion of the In- 


spector, be given in place of either 


'of the above 


Practice, bills} Proportion, 


rules(money)| of parcels, 


and reduc- 
tion (eom- 


mon weights | 


and mea- 
sures) f 


(1) Parsing 
of a simple 
sentence 


and simple 
proportion 


(1) Parsing 
with analy- 
sis of @ 
“simple” 
sentence 


vulgar and 
decimal 
fractions 


(1) Parsing 
and analy- 
sis of @ 
short “com- 
plex’? sen- 
tence 


N.B.—As to the words printed in italics, see Article 19 C 2. For other class subjects (to 
be arranged with the inspector) see Article 19 C 1. 
* Reading, after Standard 1, will be held to include intelligence and fluency increasing 
with each standard. It will be tested in the ordinary class books, if approved by the inspector; 


but these books must be of reasonable length and difficulty, and unmarked. 


If they are not 


so, books brought by the inspector will be used. Every class ought to have two or three sets 


of reading books. 


intelligence, and not the mere memory of the scholars. 

+ The work of girls will be judged more leniently than that of boys; and the inspector 
may examine scholars in the work of any standard lower than that in which they are presented ; 
and in mental arithmetic suitable to their respective standards. 

ft The “weights and measures”? taught in public elementary schools should be only such 
as are really useful :—such as avoirdupois weight, long measure, liquid measure, time table, 
square and cubical measures, and any measure which is connected with the industrial occupa- 


tions of the district. 


The class examination (Article 19 C) will be conducted so as to show the 
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Discussion on Mr. Hamiuton’s Paper. 


Mr. F. S. Powstt said that when he contrasted the state and 
conduct of the working classes in Lancashire and Yorkshire, when 
he was a boy, with their condition and behaviour now, he felt that the 
efforts of educationalists had not been invain. The work of educa- 
tion could not progress by itself. The working man’s child could 
not be properly taught when he was living in a miserable dwelling ; 
the child could not be advanced while the parent was lost in the degra- 
dation of intemperance; but when sanitary reform and temperance 
were progressing in every town, it was difficult not to feel confidence 
in the bright prospect of the future. There were two great agencies 
in operation in the North of England. One was the Mechanic’s 
Institution, which had a most beneficial influence on the habits, the 
minds, and the culture of the working classes. There was also the 
Church Institution, which worked on somewhat different lines, 
but aimed at the same results. The members of the Church Insti- 
tution in Bradford had on more than one occasion obtained from 
South Kensington the highest honours in art. Sunday schools also 
exercised an influence in a similar direction. It was no small matter 
to collect together Sunday after Sunday, and to teach habits of 
regularity and order to the boys and girls who passed their week 
days in factories. But were they quite sure that they were not 
pressing the minds of young children too much? He had heard 
painstaking and devoted teachers express that view, and therefore 
the friends of education ought to consider whether in their desire to 
advance the cause, they were not in some degree pushing the infant 
mind too early and too fast. In a country like England, where the 
population was so dense and so rapidly increasing, it was a source 
of great stability to the social fabric that every working man should 
feel that his child had a chance, and that he might progress from 
the elementary school up to the secondary school, and even to the 
university itself. This was a question not only of education, but 
of politics and of national security. Mr. Hamilton had spoken of 
the system of 1862 as “degrading.” It was thought that the 
revised code of that year was too mechanical, and that the require- 
ments were not sufficiently adapted to the varying circumstances of 
the case, and the diverse opportunities of the teachers. By the 
revised code of 1882-83 that point had been settled in favour of 
those doubts, and the inspectors were now taught to have regard to 
the difficulties of the school arising from the neighbourhood when 
assigning grants. He hoped that this increased elasticity might be 
found to work well. Nothing could be more depressing to an 
industrious teacher in a neighbourhood where the children had 
been neglected, and where the parents were intellectually apathetic, 
than to know that a higher reward was given to another teacher a 
few miles off, where there was great intellectual activity in all the 
homes of the parish. He thought the time had come when there 
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should be another Royal Commission to make a searching inquiry 
into the whole question. They knew pretty well what was under the 
eye of the department, and something, but not sufficient, about the 
schools which had been reformed by the endowed and the charity 
commission, but so far as he knew there were no data sufficiently 
sure and full as to the real wants of the whole country. The wants 
of the highest class were met by the old and the new schools, and 
those of the working class by the Education Act; what was being 
done for the great intermediate middle class? There was consider- 
able obscurity as to what was being done, and it would be of great 
service to the cause of education if a commission of carefully 
selected men of large views and of habits of application and 
industry, were constituted and directed to inquire in the most 
searching manner into the whole matter, and lay the result of their 
investigation before Parliament. 


Professor Leone Levi said the nation was greatly indebted to 
Mr. Forster for his Act of 1870, which was a practical recognition 
of the fact that popular education was an important factor in the 
advancement of society. That recognition came not a moment 
too soon, because other nations were more in advance than this 
country. Germany had had for a very long time a system of 
popular education which left nothing to be desired, and almost 
every German could read and write years before the Hnglish 
Education Act of 1870. In America the Common School system 
had been general for a very considerable time, and of late years 
great progress had been made in education throughout the con- 
tinent. or instance, the power to sign the marriage register, 
although it was but an imperfect standard of the state of education, 
had increased very largely everywhere. In this country, from 
1870-80, the decrease in the number of those unable to sign the 
register had been from 23°60 per 100 to 16°29, or an increase in 
the power of writing of 31 per cent.; in France it had decreased 
in the number signing by marks from 33°21 in 1870, to 21°52 in 
1879, so that the increase of knowledge there in the period had 
been 35 per cent. Other countries were therefore advancing very 
rapidly in the cause of education, and it was high time that 
England should bestir herself likewise. The points upon which 
difference of opinion existed as regards the operations of the Educa- 
tion Act in this country, were that the present system was too 
costly; that we attempted to teach too much; that the poorest and 
lowest of the population were not really reached; and that there 
was danger lest that voluntary system might be injured, if not 
altogether beaten out of the field, by the introduction of board 
schools. He could not profess to answer these complaints; but, in 
his opinion, no objection could be urged to the State appropriating 
some 3,000,000/. a year to the cause of popular education, when 
the national expenditure was 85,000,000/. a year. It was a produc- 
tive investment, and whatever the amount might be, it was a good 
expenditure. Fault could only be found if there was waste or 
extravagance, or if the schools were inefficient; but of that there 
was no danger, for the Privy Council watched over the working of 
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all the schools. As regards the objection that too much was taught 
in the schools, there certainly was a danger lest the schools aimed 
at too high a kind of teaching; but as a matter of fact the great 
mass of the children did not attain to even the second and third 
standards, and seldom went beyond the A B C of reading, writing, 
and arithmetic, so that the bulk of the expenditure was still for 
elementary education. At the same time he was certainly of 
opinion that the State, as the State, should not go beyond pro- 
viding for elementary education. He wished that a little more of 
manners and morals were taught in the schools. It was a sad fact 
that the poorest were not met in the national scheme of education. 
There was still a large number of waifs and strays in the streets, 
and the demand everywhere was, “ Do not stop the ragged schools, 
because the board schools do not meet that class.” Yet the real 
object of the Act of 1870 was to meet the wants of that particular 
class. It was very gratifying to find from the tables supplied by 
Mr. Hamilton, that the voluntary schools had not been driven out 
of the field. Whereas in 1872 there were 9,700 voluntary schools, 
in 1882 there were 14,400. The history of popular education in 
Great Britain was very fully brought before the Society, and the 
tables which illustrated the working of the present law would be 
found of considerable value to educationalists, and he united in 
offering his best thanks to Mr. Hamilton for his valuable contribu- 
tion. 


Mr. F. Arrerpury expressed his regret that Mr. Hamilton had 
not been able to refer to the effect of education upon juvenile 
crime. When the Education Acts were under discussion, it was a 
strong argument in their favour that popular education would 
diminish crime; but having recently had occasion to look into the 
judicial statistics, he was afraid there was no very good ground for 
that contention. Comparing the period from 1871-76 with the 
period from 1876-81, it would be found that there had been an 
increase rather than a decrease in crime. Of heavy—indictable— 
offences there was an increase of between 4 and 5 per cent., and of 
minor offences a greater increase. Taking the number of persons 
committed to prison, there was also a large increase in the last five 
years. It was true there was a decrease in the number of young 
criminals sent to prison during that time, but the number of petty 
larcenies had rather increased than diminished. But it was as 
regards reformatories that the statistics were most instructive. 
Here a curious movement was shown. In the number of those 
committed there had been a slight increase, but their ages had 
risen, and on admission they were found to be better educated. 
So in the case of industrial schools, which were partially used for 
confining young criminals, the movement was towards older boys: 
Perhaps it was as yet too early to form a judgment on the effect of 
the Act of 1870 on crime, but the figures at present obtainable, 
especially those relating to reformatories and industrial schools, 
pointed towards an increase in educated juvenile criminals. The 
conclusion he drew was that it was not sufficient merely to educate 
the children, but that it was desirable that they should be assisted 
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to obtain an honest livelihood. Prisoners on discharge were looked 
after by the Discharged Prisoners’ Aid Society, and emigrants, on 
landing abroad, by the emigration agents; but when boys had been 
educated up to a certain point, they were turned out into the world 
without help or advice, and so probably assisted to prove that “a 
little knowledge is a dangerous thing.” 


Hon. Epwarp ATKINSON, of Boston, Massachusetts, said that in 
America the central] government might be said to have little or 
nothing to do with education; with this exception, that a grant 
of public lands had been made to the several States in proportion 
to their population, for endowing schools for mechanic and agri- 
cultural instruction. It had, however, been proposed to make a 
permanent application of the proceeds of public lands in the pro- 
portion of illiteracy. But that would be far from a right standard, 
for although the common school bad been the natural outcome of 
local self government, and of the New England town meeting, yet 
in the eastern States there was quite a large proportion of illiteracy 
as compared with the middle and some of the western States. That 
arose from the fact that the eastern States absorbed the poor of all 
lands. In the last three years 2,000,000 of these had arrived in 
America; and a considerable proportion of them remained in the 
eastern States in the factories and workshops, doing harder work 
than any Yankee was willing to do. One-fourth of the population 
of Massachusetts were foreign born. Therefore if the standard of 
illiteracy were established, New England might get more than its 
share of the public lands. By the laws of the State there must be 
certain schools in each town, and in towns of a certain population 
a high school must be added, and the common school must be free 
to all. The education given there went far beyond the standard set 
down by Professor Leone Levi, and fitted the boys and girls for any 
higher instruction they chose to seek. He did not agree with those 
who were in favour of stopping short of a complete education for 
those who were willing to subject themselves to it; but in some 
measure perhaps the matter had been carried beyond what was pru- 
dent and right. The cramming system had gone too far. Many 
pupils had been unfitted for the work of a lower kind which 
the necessities of their position compelled them to follow. The 
training of the hand had been neglected, while the so called train- 
ing of the mind or head had been pushed too far. The great effort 
now was to find out how to train the one universal tool, the human 
hand, not to teach a trade, but so to train each boy or girl that they 
may be able to apply their hand to any trade for which they might 
be fitted. Strangely enough, oneof the most valuable results of the 
Great Exhibition in Philadelphia in 1876, was to bring from Russia 
a right and inexpensive method of teaching the mechanic arts. 
Upon the basis of that method a school, appurtenant to the other 
schools of the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, was established 
for instruction in carpentry and metal working. No attempt was 
made to teach a trade, but by the conversion of a bit of wood or iron 
into various forms to train the hand. This mechanic art instruction 
had also been incorporated as a necessary part of the instruction of 
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the civil engineer, the architect, &c., and it afforded an exceedingly 
valuable variety or change of function. This plan had been adopted 
in St. Louis, Washington University, and the Hampton Institute 
for the education of Blacks and Indians in Virginia. In the Puritan 
days in New England, legislation for the town, the parish, and the 
school, was conducted at the same town meeting. Each parish now 
constitutes a civil corporation. In the town where he resided there 
were about 8,000 inhabitants, and in the town meeting, where every 
man who payed the poll tax had a right to vote, $40,000 a year were 
contributed to the common schools, or about 1/. each. There were 
some 1,200 or 1,500 pupils in the schools, and the high school fitted 
them for the university or the technical school. The schools were 
governed locally, and there would be great objection to any 
interference by the State except in the direction of compelling them 
to have schools. Upon the school committee of his town there were 
one Episcopalian clergyman, one Unitarian, one Swedenborgian, 
one Congregationalist, and one Catholic. All joined in the support 
of the common school, whatever their religious difference might be. 
It was the solvent of race, creed, and condition, and without it the 
State could not be safe. It was the outgrowth of local self-govern- 
ment, and would exist as long as that existed. 


Hon. E. Lyuten Stantey, M.P., wished to make a few remarks 
on the growth of the education of the country since the passing of 
the Act of 1870, and the probable future development of it. The more 
familiar they were with the work of the present day, and the more they 
appreciated what might be done, the more they would feel that they 
were only on the threshold of elementary education. He agreed 
with Mr, Atkinson, that in order to havea popular, attractive system 
of education throughout, the sympathy and control of the people 
in their several localities must be enlisted. Professor Leone Levi 
had questioned whether the present system was not too costly ; and 
undoubtedly it was costly compared with what people were accus- 
tomed to think was the normal course of the education of the poor. 
Everyone was familiar with the calculation of 30s. for each child— 
10s. grant, 10s. fee, and tos. voluntary contributions. Though no 
doubt the yearly cost of maintenance of each child in the voluntary 
schools had only grown to about 35s., the expenditure in the board 
schools had increased, and very likely would continue to do so. But 
when they talked of the cost, the question was, what did they want to 
buy for their money? If they measured the cost by the class of 
article they wanted to turn out, it would be seen that education was 
starved and kept down with a view to diminish the cost. The 
principal cost was that of teaching. If a large school were built for 
1,000 or 1,200 children, at 8/. a place, that would represent a mini- 
mum cost; but if the general corridor arrangements were improved, 
and the elevation were treated so as not to resemble a warehouse, the 
cost might be increased to tol. or 11l.a head. If 100,000 places had 
to be added in London, that would make a difference possibly of 
300,000/. The schools were built with borrowed money, at about 
4 or 45 per cent., and principal and interest were to be wiped out 
in fifty years. Therefore the difference between building the 
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schools in a proper way and in a starved way would be about 
13,0001. a-year, which was a burden on the rates of less than one- 
eighth of a penny in the pound. That showed that it was not the 
buildings that caused the expense. The rule of the education de- 
partment was that the minimum staff was one certificated teacher 
for 80 children in average attendance, which meant in most 
schools 100 children on the rolls. The rule of the London School 
Board was one certificated teacher to each 60 scholars in average 
attendance. That was equivalent to 75 or 80 children passing 
under his control during the week, and in the poorest neighbour- 
hoods, 85. The expense was therefore kept down by giving to each 
teacher a larger number of scholars than he ought to be expected 
to teach. In France the number was 1 to 50, in Holland, 1 to 40. 
Economy was also practised at the expense of efficiency in the 
matter of the pupil teacher system. No doubt that system had its 
good side, if the pupil teacher was really regarded as an apprentice 
pursuing his studies while watching the methods of teaching; but 
when he was made responsible for the instruction of a class, 
economy was obtained at the expense of efficiency ; but if London 
were taxed at the same rate as the town in Massachusetts to which 
Mr. Atkinson had referred, the total cost, including grants and 
fees, would be close upon 4,000,c0o/. He believed Paris was 
spending something like 6/.a-year on each child it educated, though 
the salaries were considerably lower than in England; but the ideal 
that the French had set before themselves of what was due to the 
rising generation was very much in advance of the English ideal. 
If the education of the community was to be seriously dealt with, 
no diminution, but rather an increase, of expenditure must be con- 
templated. ‘The second objection raised to the present system was, 
that it was too ambitious; but Mr. Leone Levi had answered that 
when he pointed out that the education was extremely elementary. 
The proportion of children in the higher standards was still 
extremely low, and in fact the work of education in London was 
at present the work of pioneers. It was scarcely true to say that 
the poorest were not reached. The disreputable were not. Many 
people were of opinion that the School Board in London had been 
over building, and from 1879 to 1882 they had added 50,000 school 
places, while the voluntarily supply had been practically stationary. 
It might be thought that that addition would have made some 
mark on the population, and have done something to overtake the 
deficiency ; but it had only to a slight extent altered the percentage. 
When the school places were 50,000 fewer than now, they were about 
76 per cent. compared with the number of children scheduled as 
demanding places, and now the percentage was only 78. The 
proper proportion ought at the very least to be 88 or 89 per cent. 
Of course where the school provision still lagged so far behind the 
needs of the population, those who wished to get in would rush in, 
while those who were reluctant to get in would stop out, and by 
the time compulsion was applied every place was filled by the 
respectable class. He was quite satisfied that the only way to get 
children into the schools was to provide plenty of good places and 
good teaching. He did not attach more than the most trifling 
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value to compulsion. At the beginning of the work it was said 
there were 95,000 vacant school places. What could seem more 
plausible than to say, “try and fill those before you build?” But 
as a matter of fact they had gone on building till now they had 
got 250,000 school places, and they were full, while some of the 
voluntary schools were still only half full. He did not think that 
at present public opinion in England was ripe for free schools. So 
long as there were two systems, free schools could not easily be 
established, because they would deal a death blow to the voluntary 
system. When last he made inquiries into the schools of Boston, 
he found that though they were free, the children were charged for 
the books, stationery, &c. He thought it was certain that within 
a few years voluntary schools in London would go to the wall, 
except in very wealthy parishes. Anyone who walked through 
Bethnal Green, Whitechapel, or Walworth, would see that it was 
perfectly impossible that in those districts denominational schools 
could last much longer. The buildings were old-fashioned and 
quite inadequate, while if repairs were needed, the money could not 
be raised. In the rural districts no doubt the voluntary schools 
would last much longer; but if they were to have a system of 
instruction worthy of calling a system, they must fall back on the 
large purse of the general ratepayer, which was the only purse able 
to meet the demands which the future would make, 


Mr. E. W. Arxrnson said that in Sweden instruction in car- 
pentry was part of the common school system, and private schools 
were being compelled to adopt it. 


Mr. Davip Ross, Q.C. (of Dublin), said the highest class and 
the lowest class were amply provided for, but the respectable 
middle class were in many districts sadly in want of the means of 
getting a thoroughly good education. The commission which 
Mr. Powell had recommended, could not be too soon appointed to 
inquire into the best means of organising a thorough system of 
intermediate education in every town or district. An immense 
amount of time was misspent in learning the more advanced parts 


of arithmetic by children who had no natural capacity for it, and 


who must labour with their hands. It would be much better if 
the time so practically wasted were spent in learning thoroughly 
the arts of reading and writing, and how to use common tools. If 
young people were solely trained in mere literary school work, it 
was not unlikely that an increased number would betake them- 
selves to criminal courses, through inability to earn the means of 
living. The teaching of religion was provided at the public 
expense for all classes, without causing a feeling of degradation 
in any, and he did not see why secular education should not be 
provided for every class of the community with a like effect. 


Mr. W. H. Greenina (Member of the Birmingham School 
Board) said he was rather struck with Mr. Atterbury’s figures 
about the increase of crime, but would ask was not something of 
this stated increase due to the increased vigilance with which 
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children were now looked after? He asked, was not a great deal 
due to the fact that religious instruction was ignored in some 
board schools? Mr. Powell had expressed a fear lest young minds 
should be pressed too much, but in Birmingham no difficulty had 
arisen, although the board had been giving a considerable amount 
of scientific instruction. Some were at first fearful with regard to 
the expense of giving such instruction, and next as to its effect 
upon the more elementary part of the education given; but he was 
glad to be able to say that it bad paid, and that the elementary 
subjects had in no way suffered, but were passed better than ever. 
The scientific instruction was rather looked upon by the children 
in the light of a kind of recreation. With regard to the question 
of free education, seeing that the upper middle classes bore such a 
large amount of the taxation, if education was made free it should 
be free to all. The importance of higher education could not be 
over estimated, but in Birmingham there is now a complete system 
of lower, intermediate, and higher education, and he hoped some 
means would be found for largely developing a similar system 
throughout the country. 


Rev. T. D. C. Morse said the deficiencies of the present system 
of popular education were found both in the case of the children 
who were not yet got into school, and in the amount of the educa- 
tion given to those who attended. There were 1 million children 
in the country whose names did not appear on the school registers. 
In London alone there must be 120,000 not yet in regular attendance 
at school. It was a social problem how to get the lowest classes 
under the civilising and humanising influences of education. In 
the speeches that were made at the time the Education Bill was 
passing, there was nothing whatever to indicate that the object 
aimed at was simply to educate the waifs and strays of the com- 
munity. Mr. Forster distinctly stated that his object was “to fill 
up gaps.’ With reference to the remarks made about over- 
education, a year ago there were in the London board schools 
291,711 children on the roll. Of those, 27°9 per cent. were below 
Standard I; 21°7 per cent. were in Standard I; 16°3 per cent. in 
Standard II; 13°7 per cent. in Standard III; 10°6 per cent. in 
Standard IV; 64 per cent. in Standard V; and 2°8 per cent. in 
Standard VI, and beyond Standard VI, 6°0. In the presence of 
such facts as these, was there any special danger of the children at 
the present time being over-educated ? 


The PRESIDENT, in proposing a vote of thanks to Mr. Hamilton 
for his able paper, referred to the apparent increase of crime which 
had been alluded to by some of the speakers. They must not, he 
said, run away with first impressions. Increased vigilance must be 
taken into account, and the increase of the population. It must 
also be remembered that crime had some relation to the state of 
trade. The last five years had been years of very poor trade com- 
pared with the previous five, and whenever there was a great 
depression in trade there was for the time an increasein crime. It 
was quite too soon as yet to say that the increase was anything 
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more than the ordinary fluctuation due to the depressed state of 
trade. 


Mr. Rowand Hamiiton, in reply, said that the impression he 
had wished to convey was, that while the work hitherto done had 
been the result. of very many agencies, and was in some respects 
worthy of all praise, yet still a great deal remained to be done, and 
the success of the past was no measure of what ought to be attained 
infuture years. Table IX showed that while there were g1 per cent. 
of children between the ages of 7 and 13 on the registers, very little 
more then 67 per cent. made attendances which justified the con- 
clusion that they were in a position to obtain a fair knowledge of 
the rudiments of education; and in 1877 the proportion of children 
of these ages was less than one-half, although the attendances 
required to qualify such children for examination were six only in a 
school opened, morning and afternoon, for five days in the week. 
Mr. L. Stanley’s remarks as to the large numbers under each teacher 
were specially valuable. The great object in dealing with these 
large masses, was to endeavour to diminish the number of stragglers 
who did not keep pace with the march of civilisation, and it is these 
weakly ones who especially need the teacher’s care. Mr. Atkinson’s 
observations with regard to the training of the eye and hand, and 
the development of the whole of the faculties, would meet with a 
full response from all who were engaged in the work of education 
in England. It had become a standard principle to endeavour to 
follow the order of nature, and cultivate the perceptive faculties at 
the earlier ages of childhood. He could not agree with the way in 
which the plea of cost had been put forward. A great portion of 
the increased cost was due to the teaching, and good teaching was 
all essential; it was the one thing in which they could not afford to 
economise. He quite agreed with Mr. Powell that there was work 
for a royal commission, not only because the reports now ran only 
in the groove of the State aided schools, and took no cognisance of 
neglected districts, but also because of the question of intermediate 
and middle class schools urgently required to be dealt with as a 
whole. With regard to overwork, the evil was a very serious one, 
which should by no means be ignored, but he was fully convinced 


_ that the root was very often owing to bad grounding in the earlier 


stages. If anyone of mature age was put in the position of having 
to carry out some work for which he was ill prepared, he would 
find that the strain on his mental faculties was beyond all com- 
parison greater than if he had previously mastered the preliminary 
knowledge required. Still more must this be the case with children. 
If the system worked more perfectly, if children always went on 
from class to class in the same school, to check the bad teaching in 
the lower standards would be easy enough; but the frequent 
changes of children from one school to another, and of teachers 
themselves, made it very difficult to detect such shortcomings, and 
until a more efficient check than that of careful individual exami- 
nation could be devised, that system must be maintained as a 
prominent feature in our administration. 
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L.—Dr. William Farr, O.B., D.O.L., §. 


At a meeting of the Council of the Statistical Society, held 
17th May, 1883, Arthur H. Bailey, Esq., F.1.A., one of the Vice- 
Presidents of the Society, in the Chair. 

Resolved—“ That the Council desire to record on its minutes the 

deep regret which is felt by the whole body of the Statistical 
Society at the death of— 


DR. WILLIAM FARR, CG.B., D.C.L., &¢., 


whose services extended over a period of forty-four years, 
he having been elected a Fellow in 1839, and served as a 
Member of the Council from 1840 to 1882, with the excep- 
tion of one year (1847); he further served as Treasurer 
from 1855 to 1867; as Vice-President from 1867 to 1870; 
and as President for the years 1871-72 and 1872-73. 

‘Dr. Farr was a liberal Donor to the Library, having 
contributed to it in the years 1836, 1837, 1839, 1840, 1841, 
1842, 1843, 1855, 1856, 1857, 1858, 1861, 1865, 1867, 1868, 
1870, 1871, 1872, 1878, 1877, 1878, and 1879. 

‘‘ He read numerous Papers before the Society, viz., in the 
years 1841, 1846, 1849, 1852, 1853, 1857, 1861, 1864, 1865, 
1866, 1871, 1872, 1876, and 1877, some of them being of 
exceptional value; and he gave further evidence of his 
strong interest in the welfare of the Society by proposing 
and seconding the candidatures of no less than two hundred 
and sixteen Fellows.” 


The following letter is communicated to the Fellows of the 
Society through the Journal, by desire of the Council. It is from 
Dr. Edward Jarvis, ex-President of the American Statistical 
Association. 
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** Boston, MassacHUsETTs, 
“April 30th, 1883. 
“To the Statistical Society of London. 

“We have with great sorrow read the account of the death of 
our friend and corresponding member William Farr, M.D., D.C.L., 
F.R.S., of London. 

‘“‘ We were aware that he had for a long time been in failing 
health, and was therefore compelled to suspend his official and 
important labours at the Hnglish registry office. 

“In that office he had been from the beginning the chief 
organiser and master spirit, and to him the world is indebted for 
the more than forty volumes of Annual Reports of Births, Mar- 
riages, and Deaths, and that great work the English Life Table. 
These works on vital statistics are full of wisdom and instruction, 
such as few in any country or any age have ever produced. 

“Dr. Farr was an accomplished mathematician; he was fami- 
liar with the laws of population and of mortality and of health; he 
was indefatigable in his labors for the physical wellbeing of the 
people, and his instructions have been plentiful and rich, and of 
invaluable service to his own country and to the whole civilised 
world. 

‘“* He was one of the leading spirits of the London Statistical 
Society, sometime its President, and a frequent and very valuable 
contributor to its Journal. 

** He was the principal manager of the Health Section of the 
Association for the Advancement of Social Science, and in manifold 
ways he gave his ever willing and powerful aid to the strengthen- 
ing and elevation of mankind. 

“In this great loss the American Statistical Association suffers 
in common with the London Statistical Society, and offers its 
tenderest sympathy and regret. 

‘‘ For the Association, 
‘¢ HpWARD JARVIS.” 





II.—Review of the General Results of Demography applied to 
Political Economy. By H. Levasseur. (Translated from the 
** Journal de la Société de Statistique de Paris,” March, 1883.) 


THE principle of population in its moral and political effects, 
and in its practical operation upon the condition and interests of 
mankind, cannot fail to be a question deeply interesting to all 
economists, man being the very mainspring of the whole economic 
movement. It is he who is the producer and the consumer. Ina 
country densely populated, and in which all members of the com- 
munity are able to work, and are more or less employed in useful 
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labour, a considerable store of wealth is created; but in a country 
with an abundant population, there must of necessity be a large 
consumption of wealth to furnish the means of subsistence. There- 
fore it will be evident that a certain relation must exist between the 
three terms, population, production, and consumption. 

If each person were capable of producing yearly, the exact 
quantity of food, and the various articles necessary for his sub- 
sistence and accommodation which he annually consumes, then the 
question of the increase or decrease of the population would be a 
comparatively unimportant one, as the balance of annual produce 
and consumption being maintained, the conditions of mankind 
would be uniform and unchangeable. Such, however, it is well 
known, can never be the case, as members of all classes of the 
community produce either in a greater or less degree, according to 
their individual capacity, the amount of capital they possess, and the 
progress of civilisation and the arts. Again,in the consideration of 
this question of population, we must not lose sight of the fact that 
food supplies, which take the first place among the productions 
necessary to sustain life, are derived from the cultivation of the 
earth, which is of limited extent; it follows therefore that the land 
constitutes another factor which must be taken into account. Then 


as regards the consumption of wealth, it is well known that all men ~ 


in the same station of life do not consume the same amount, the 
consumption being materially affected among other causes, by dis- 
parities of fortune. To illustrate our meaning, let us take the number 
100 as representing the wealth of a country, and assume that it could 
not be exceeded ; if ten persons between them dispose of fifty parts of 
this whole number, it is evident that the country could not support 
as many inhabitants, or in the event of it being able to do so, the 
conditions of life could not be so favourable as they would be were 
each person to consume his unit. Inthe latter case 100 units would 
maintain 100 persons; whereas in the former, supposing the unit to 
represent the minimum necessary to support existence, the country 
would be unable to provide for the wants of more than 60. The 
distribution of wealth, therefore, constitutes another element which 
must be taken into consideration, and one which has considerable 
bearing upon the question of population. There can be no doubt 
that the principle of population is one of the most important in the 
whole science of political economy, as riches being created for the 
purpose of sustaining the life of man and securing his comfort and 
well being, the condition of the population may be considered the 
very keystone of the economical organisation of society. It is also a 
very complex question, and has become the subject of a special 
science termed Demography, which relies upon statistics for the 
verification of the conclusions deduced by it. 

Before touching upon those facts most nearly affecting political 
economy, which have been brought to light by the study of this 
science, it may not be out of place here to call attention to the more 
general principles regulating the balance of population and wealth. 
They may be briefly stated as follows :—When both production and 
capital increase, the tendency of the population is to increase also. 

When the average individual consumption increases, the tendency 
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of the population is to increase in a slower degree, or to remain 
stationary. 

When the most fertile lands have been long under tillage, and have 
become deteriorated, and when the fruits of the soil are extracted with 
increased difficulty, the expansion of the population becomes more 
restricted. 

When the distribution of riches becomes more evenly proportioned, 
then the growth of the population will be facilitated. 

These principles, which among many others have been clearly 
set forth by M. Courcelle-Seneuil, in his excellent treatise on political 
economy, must necessarily admit of exceptions, and are lable to 
undergo considerable modification. 

The multiplication of the human species, as well as of inferior 
animals, is regulated by physiological laws which apply equally to 
mankind and to all created beings. These laws are to a certain 
extent modified by social conditions, and as it is impossible to obtain 
reliable data for other than civilised countries, the numerical results 
of demography can only be shown for those places which have been 
brought under the influence of civilisation. 

If we look at the returns of births, we find that the birth-rate, 
that is, the annual proportion of births to the population which 
supplies these births, is subject to considerable variation. For 
example, in Russia it is at the rate of 50 for every 1,000 of the 
population, while in Rhode Island it amounts to only 20. The 
annual average may be taken at 35 births to every 1,000 of the 
population, or one to every 29. There are certain countries how- 
ever in which the rate reaches a much higher standard than this 
average, as for instance in Servia, where it is as high as 42, and in 
Russia 49 or 50. On the other hand, there are countries which 
show a considerable diminution of this birth-rate, notably France ; 
in this country the proportion to every 1,000 inhabitants is only 
25 or 26; the same phenomenon is observable in Ireland, while in 
Connecticut and Rhode Island the proportion falls considerably 
below this average. | 

In the interior of a country there are very wide differences 
existing in the birth-rates of the urban and rural populations, and 
the variations are particularly noticeable in different districts of the 
same country. As an illustration of this, we may quote the case of 
Normandy, where it falls somewhat below 20, while in Alsace it 
exceeds 33 per 1,000. Again there are very marked differences 
perceptible in the birth-rate at different periods. There is a very 
great depression during periods of war, pestilence, or famine, but 
after a crisis the tendency is to mount upwards. During periods 
however which are not characterised by extremes of depression or 
inflation, the tendency is for each district to preserve its normal 
limit. When, however, the movement of the population is con- 
sidered for any lengthened period, it will be found that, although 
never exceeding certain limits, considerable variations are observ- 
able in the birth-rate of different countries; in France, for example, 
under the Restoration, it averaged about 30°5 per 1,000, while during 
the decennial period 1871-80, it fell as low as 25:5. It is evident 
then that the movement of the population is regulated by laws 
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which are determined by physiological, climatic, moral, and social 
influences. These laws indicate a certain regularity of birth-rate, 
marriage-rate, and death-rate. They point to the existence of an 
average rate, differing according to groups of population, and show 
that differences may occur in the same group, all these variations, 
however, being kept within certain limits. 

Coming next to the question of mortality, that is, the annual 
proportion of deaths to the total population, we find that among 
civilised races it is generally lower than the birth-rate. There are, 
of course, exceptions, as in the case of epidemics, famine, or wars, 
which have the effect of considerably raismg the death-rate. 
During the year 1865, in Finland it averaged 79 per 1,000; and 
it is a significant fact that the result of such a disastrous period 
as was experienced during this year, has not only the effect of 
retarding the national growth by an excess of mortality, but it 
also causes a diminution in the birth-rate. This is exemplified by 
the returns showing the movement of the population in France 
during the year 1871, when we find that the death-rate exceeded 
34, and the birth-rate fell below 23 per 1,000. At the present time 
the average death-rate is about 26 per 1,000. Among the Slav 
races in Servia, Russia, Croatia, and Hungary, it is a high one, 
fluctuating between 32 and 42; while in the Scandinavian countries 
it ranges only between 19 and 17, and in several of the North 
American States, between tg and 16. In France the ratio of 
mortality is about 23 or 24 in every 1,000. 

There is a very marked difference between the death-rates at 
various periods of life. The greatest mortality is observable 
among children in their earliest infancy. Speaking generally, it 
may be said that nearly 25 per cent. of children born, die during 
their first year of life. This infant mortality is also subject to 
considerable variation in different countries, for while in Norway it 
appears to be in the ratio of 10 to every 100, in Southern Germany 
it is as high as 30; and in the same country considerable differences 
exist between the rates, these being materially affected by the 
social conditions of the parents. Among the wealthier classes of 
the community the rate of infant mortality is very much lower 
than among the poorer classes; and this may be accounted for by 
the fact that the latter have not the means of providing so well for 
their children, or of bestowing so much care and attention on their 
treatment. Again, comparing legitimate and illegitimate births, it 
is observable that the deaths of illegitimate children are far in excess 
of those born in wedlock. 

Comparing the number of male with the number of female 
births, it will be found that the former annually exceed the latter 
by about 5 per cent., and this percentage would be considerably 
increased if still-births were taken into account. To counteract 
this, the mortality is greater among male than female children, 
so that at maturity the numbers are to a great extent evenly 
balanced. 

It may be said that out of every 100 persons born, only about 
60 or 80 survive the age of 5. Of these, about 1 per cent. die 
between the ages of 10 and 30; and in the period comprised between 
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the ages of 30 and 70 there appears to be a gradual and progressive 
increase in the mortality, until towards the end of the period about 

er cent. of the survivors are removed by death. From the age of 
7® to 85 the mortality is naturally very much higher; about the 
latter period nearly 25 per cent. die off, and but a very small 
number attain their hundredth year. To put it in another form, 
out of every 1,000 individuals born, only 800 survive the first year ; 
at the end of the fifth only about 700 remain; at the twentieth, 
650; at the fiftieth, 450; at the seventieth, 220; and at the 
hundredth, with very rare exceptions, they are all extinct. During 
the course of a life there are two periods which are particularly 
exposed to an exceptionally high rate of mortality, that comprised 
between the birth and the fifth year, when there is a very great 
mortality among children who are of a naturally weak and delicate 
constitution, and between the ages of 70 and 80, when the vital 
powers become exhausted. In the intermediate periods there is 
such a considerable diminution of the death-rate, that it would 
appear to warrant the conclusion that the probable duration of a 
healthy life would average about seventy-five years. 

As in every year a new generation springs up, so there are about 
one hundred generations existing at the same time, thus constituting 
a country’s population; the earlier ones having but few survivors, 
and the later ones alone possessing nearly the whole of their 
numerical strength. Assuming that a generation consists originally 
of 1,000 newly born individuals, the survivors 1 year old will be 
800; 2 years, 750; 3 years, 740; 4 years, 710; 5 years, 700, and 
so on. Taking the aggregate survivors of all the generations 
which at a given time constitute a country’s population, it will 
be found that the composition is determined in very much the same 
manner as in the case of a particular generation, supposing the 
number of births in all to be equal. This cannot, however, in- 
variably be the rule, as all generations at birth are rarely equal in 
numbers, and again, there must necessarily be very marked 
differences existing in the annual death-rate. Moreover, the dura- 
tion of life is never the same in all countries; for instance, if we 
compare the two European countries exhibiting the extremes of 
mortality among children under the age of 5 years, we find that in 
Norway there are 820 living beyond that age, while in Russia there 
appear to be only 575. ‘The excess of births over deaths is 
naturally the universal measure of the increase in population. 
Taking the European countries, we find that the average birth-rate 
is calculated to be 35, and the average death-rate 26 to every 1,000. 
inhabitants ; consequently, there is an excess of births over deaths, 
and an average annual increase of g per 1,000. 

This annual excess of births over deaths is subject to consider- 
able variation in different countries. From an examination of the 
various census returns, it appears that while it ranged between Io 
and 12 per 1,000 in Germany and England, it averaged only 5 per 
1,000 in Hungary; and in France the small excess of births over 
deaths is particularly noticeable, the average proportional increase 
being since the commencement of the century in the ratio of 4:2, 
and the average has during the last twenty years fallen as low as 
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2°4 per 1,000. Of all the European countries in the nineteenth 
century, France is the one in which the slowest increase is obseryv- 
able in the population by the excess of births over deaths. 

Coming next to the question of marriage and fecundity, we find 
that the proportion of marriages per 1,000 of the population 
averages a little over 8. Taking the whole of the European races, 
Turkey excepted, the highest marriage-rate is to be found in Servia, 
where it exceeds 11 per 1,000, and the lowest in the Scandinavian 
countries, where it averages about 7. At certain periods, in the 
year 1879 for instance, the number of marriages to every 1,000 
inhabitants in Servia exceeded 15, and in France and Sweden, 
during the year 1870, it fell as low as 6 per 1,000. The average 
marriage-rate of France is somewhat below 8, the actual proportion 
being in the ratio of 7°9 to every 1,000 inhabitants. In the latter 
country about 78°5 per cent., or four-fifths, of the males who marry 
are between 20 and 35 years of age, and of this number 37 per 
cent. are between 25 and 30, while 90 per cent. of the women 
marry between 15 and 30, and about 38 per cent. of these are 
between 20 and 25. These figures may be taken as representing a 
general average, although the ages at which marriages are con- 
tracted, both in the case of men and women, are subject to consider- 
able variation according to the country, its institutions, and the 
moral condition of the various classes of society. In England the 
tendency is for men to marry at an earlier age, as the vital statistics 
show a proportion of 48 per cent. between 20 and 25, and for 
women somewhat later in life, 83 per cent. only appearing to be 
under 30 at the time of contracting matrimonial alliances. 

Coming next to the question of illegitimate births, we find that 
there are considerable divergences in nearly all the States between 
the highest birth-rate and the lowest. From an examination of 
the statistical returns which appear to furnish reliable informa- 
tion on this subject, it will be seen that the lowest rate, 3°4 to 
every 100, is to be found in the Netherlands, and in Bavaria the 
annual proportion appears to be in the ratio of 15°8. In France 
the proportion of illegitimate to total births is about 7°3 per cent. 
If we take 35 as representing the proportion of total births to every 
1,000 of the population, of this number, legitimate births would 
average 32°5, and the illegitimate 2°5 per 1,000; and as the annual 
proportion of marriages is about 8, the proportion of legitimate 
births to marriages is 4 to each. This proportional number is also, 
in different countries, subject to considerable variation, for while it 
averages about 4 in Saxony, and in Russia probably 5, it is as 
low as 3-2 in France. 

We will now consider the question of the distribution of the 
population, according to age, civil condition, and producing power. 
The population may be divided according to age into several groups. 
In the census returns of France for the year 1876, it was divided 
into three; the first including children under 15 years of age, the 
second, adults from-15 to 60, and the third, old people over 60 years 
of age. The proportions of each category to the total population 
were respectively 27, 61, and 12 per cent., as a reference to the 
following tabular statement will show :— 
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Although among the children under 15 years of age, and the 
aged persons over 60, there were many whose labours were not 
| entirely unproductive, yet, speaking generally, it may be said that 
"4 the producing population, that is those who by the fruit of their 
labour support the remainder, is composed of adults, and the class 
which is most dependent upon the work of others is that com- 
prising the children, as any labour which they might perform would 


be comparatively unproductive. They are also naturally more 
dependent upon the exertions of others than many of the persons 
comprised in the third category, as the latter may have accumu- 
lated by a life of industry sufficient means to support them during 
s. the remainder of their existence. It follows, therefore, that those 
nations which are most fruitful are called upon to make the greatest 
sacrifices, in supporting a larger number of the helpless, by the 
labours and wealth of the productive classes. As an illustration of 
this we may quote the case of Germany, where according to the 
census returns of 1871, the proportion of children to the total 
population exceeded 34 per cent.; while, on the other hand, in 
France during the year 1876, the proportion of children averaged 
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less than 27 per cent. If we analyse the composition of these 
three groups of children, adults, and aged persons, comprising the 
population of France according to the census returns of 1876, we 
arrive at the following results :— 

The two sexes appear to be almost evenly balanced, although 
the tendency of male births is to preponderate in a marked degree. 
But notwithstanding the fact that the number of male are 
considerably in excess of the female children, yet the diseases 
incidental to childhood, and the wear and tear of life, have the 
effect of causing ‘a much higher rate in the mortality among men 
than women, so that in the majority of the European countries it 
will be found that the numbers of females living, are slightly in 
excess of the males, and this numerical inferiority of the male sex 
is brought into greater relief after any destructive wars. But in 
many of the colonies, the number of males is greatly in excess of 
females, owing to immigration, which is resorted to more largely 
by men than by women. 

Bachelors and spinsters in France constitute half of the total 
population, and they may be divided into two very unequal parts; 
the children who live at home, and are supported by the exertions 
of the family of which they form a part, and adults who, less 
numerous (the actual proportion being in the year 1876 in the ratio 
of 8 to 11), lead an independent existence. The remainder of the 
population is composed of persons who are either married or have 
been married. In the latter category are comprised nearly a fifth 
of this moiety, or about one-twelfth of the whole population, and 
this fifth, again, is made up of twice as many women as men, and 
this may be accounted for by the fact that second marriages are 
more rarely contracted by widows than by widowers. Therefore, 
more than four-fifths of this moiety, or rather more than two-fifths 
of the total population, are actually married. As the aged persons 
have but very rarely any young children to provide for, it follows 
that it is upon the vigorous and industrious class, or to speak more 
correctly, the younger portion of the community, that the heaviest 
burden is laid of providing for the wants of the infant population. 
This class, which includes children under 15 years of age, represents 
more than a quarter of the total population, the actual proportion 
being in the ratio of 29 per cent. Owing to excessive infant 
mortality in France, although the numerical expression which 
represents the fruitfulness of marriages appears to be rather more 
than 3 children to each, the number actually arriving at maturity 
averages considerably less than 3, hence the slow increase of the 
French population. The proportions of these three groups vary 
within certain limits according to country. Asa general rule, it 
may be taken that the conditions of a population in which the 
proportion of the adult group is relatively high, are more favourable 
to the acquisition of material prosperity and the accumulation of 
wealth, the producing power being greater, and the number of 
consumers smaller, than would be found in a population having a 
larger proportion of children and old people. 

Coming next to the question of the causes affecting the density 
of the population, it may be laid down as a general rule that the 
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distribution of the population in different parts of the globe is 
affected by the degree of facility with which the means of existence 
are procured. But there are many circumstances that operate 
against this theory being accepted as an absolute rule, the principal 
reason being that the expression means of subsistence 1s a vague 
term, and one which does not convey the same meaning at all times 
and in all countries. It will be found that the density of the 
Hindoo population is estimated in the proportion of more than 100 
to the square kilometre, both the production and consumption of 
this race being infinitely less than that of the French, who average 
less than 71 to the same extent of territory. Still, as showing the 
application of the general rule, it may be observed that the frigid 
zone, which offers very few facilities for obtaining the means of 
subsistence, is almost uninhabited, and in the deserts, the mountain 
districts, and steppes, owing to their unfitness for cultivation, the 
population is comparatively sparse; while, on the other hand, in the 
plains and valleys, which are watered by navigable streams, and in 
which the soil is fertile and productive, on the sea coasts where fish 
is found in abundance, and where commercial ports are constructed, 
in the vicinity of factories and coal mines, and in large towns where 
capital is plentiful and labour isin great demand, there 1s a marked 
tendency for the population to become dense. It will be seen, 
therefore, that very wide differences exist between the number of 
persons inhabiting the same extent of territory; for example, while 
a square kilometre in Archangel has only a density of *4, and 
Astrachan 2°9, in the manufacturing districts of Lancashire there 
are 707 inhabitants to every square kilometre of ground. 

Man is naturally attracted to regions where the fertility of the 
soil, the natural resources of the country, and advanced civilisation, 
inspire him with the belief that his labours will prove remunerative ; 
he settles there and multiplies. The consequence is that not. only 
are the regions which possess these advantages more densely 
populated, but they are also characterised by a more rapid increase 
of the population. It would seem, at first sight, that in any given 
country, a district which has a population of only 50 inhabitants to 
the square kilometre would be more likely to attract fresh inhabitants 
than one which has 150. But we find from the census returns that 
it is precisely the reverse, as the density is infinitely greater in the 
latter district, owing to the fact. that it possesses a larger share of 
the elements of wealth. 

The attraction of population towards those districts possessing 
great natural advantages may be so pronounced, that in a country 
not distinguished by a very rapid increase of population, the re- 
sult of concentration in the great centres of industry and commerce 
is to cause a considerable diminution in the number of inhabitants 
left in the less favoured districts. This phenomenon has for the 
last few years been particularly noticeable in France. It will there- 
fore be found that any of the causes which influence the density of 
the population, such as the discovery of a mine, the construction 
of an important commercial port, the opening of a new line of rail- 
way, or the establishment of an administrative centre in any 
country, will cause a considerable influx of inhabitants to the dis- 
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trict affected, and the tendency of the population is in a marked 
degree to increase there. 

Looking next into the question of the balance of population and 
wealth, we find that there are many circumstances which point to 
the conclusion that a very close connection exists between the 
number of inhabitants in a country, and the actual wealth produced 
in that country. The first economist who sought to accurately 
determine the exact relation of population to wealth was Malthus. 
In his essay on the principle of population, he mentions that he 
was struck with the constant tendency of all animated life to 
increase considerably beyond the means of subsistence. 

His theory was that the tendency of the population increases in 
a geometrical series of 1, 2, 4, 8, 16, 32, 64, 128, 256; while on 
the other hand the supply of food increases in the arithmetical 
series of 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9; and therefore in two centuries the 
population would be to the means of subsistence as 256 to 9g; in 
three centuries as 4,096 to 13; and in two thousand years the 
difference would be almost incalculable. The deductions he drew 
were that if man did not voluntarily check population by self 
restraint and the exercise of his reasoning faculties, which enable 
him to calculate distant consequences, the effect of the population 
not being kept equal to, or beneath the level of the means of 
existence, would be distress and misery, and even death from actual 
want. 

But we may observe that it is somewhat hazardous to attempt 
to express by a mathematical formula a variable ratio, which does 
not admit of numerical precision. As a matter of fact there are 
few countries in which the progression of the population is geo- 
metrical. This may however be the case in those new countries 
which colonisation enriches with a race of civilised men. In the 
United States it will be found that taking thirty-year periods, the 
tendency of the population is to increase in the geometrical series 
of 1, 2,4, &e., but we must not forget that this growth is in a great 
measure due to the effects of immigration, which has introduced 
into this country in the period comprised between 1820 and 1880, 
about ro millions of people. The following table shows the popu- 
lation of the United States according to the census returns of 
each thirty years, and the proportionate rate of progression :— 


























Census Year. Population. paren aac 
LOGE a. 3,929,000 1:0 
1820 Marae ss. 9,665,c00 2°7 

AUR oh eee 23,191,000 5°9 

ol aa eae 50,155,000 127 





A similar result is to be found in Canada and the Australian 
Colonies, and in these countries food supplies and wealth in general 
have not increased with less rapidity than population. We may 
judge by the amount of the foreign trade of the United States, 
which from 1790 to 1800 averaged about 107 millions of dollars, 
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had in 1880 increased to a value exceeding 1,503 millions of dollars, 
and although the development of the foreign trade was somewhat 
slower than that of the home trade, it increased in the ratio of 1 to 
14, while the expansion of the population was in the proportion of 
a to 12°77. 

Among savage races, whose supply of animal and vegetable food 
is extremely scanty, and where the production of wealth’ is insig- 
nificant and remains stationary owing to the absence of any progress 
in industrial science, the rate of mortality is naturally high; it is 
not therefore necessary, as Malthus supposed, for death to sweep 
away at regular intervals the superabundant population of each 
generation in order to reduce the pupulation to the limits of pro- 
duction. The institutions of a country, and the moral condition of 
its people, exercise an unmistakable influence asa preventive check. 
In the absence of any reliable data bearing upon this particular 
question in lands not brought under the influences of civilisation, 
we have relied mainly upon the observations of a Frenchman, who 
lived for more than seventeen years among the savage tribes in the 
north of Australia. He states that it is the exception for women 
who have borne children to have more than three or four surviving 
the age of 5 years. We must, therefore, seek elsewhere than in the 
Malthusian formulas for the true experimental laws of population. 

On the other hand, the science of demography, by which the 
birth-rate, marriage-rate, mortality and density is calculated, is far 
from supplying us with all the elements necessary to the acquire- 
ment of a thorough knowledge of the laws of population ; it no 
more enables us to fathom the whole secret of the economic con- 
ditions of people than does the knowledge of this economic condition 
give us the key to the secret of their moral condition. Births, 
life, and death are doubtless very significant phenomena, but 
in the first place we must not forget that these phenomena depend 
more upon the physiological than the social condition of man. In 
the second place there are many different ways of living, and 
although material ease must necessarily conduce to the prolon- 
gation of existence, yet the actual average duration of life cannot 
be regarded as the exact measure of the degree of a nation’s wealth 
or the equity of its distribution. 

But to sum up the data which we have collected, with the object 
of throwing light on this complex problem, we may infer that the 
number of inhabitants that a country is capable of supporting 
depends upon :— 

1. The physical conditions of the climate and the soil. 

2. The amount of capital, and the state of industrial science, 
which have the effect of considerably augmenting the productive- 
ness of labour. 

3. The facilities for the interchange of commodities, as it is 
indispensable for the population to obtain food supplies in exchange 


for the produce of their industry. 


4. The average individual consumption, which exercises great 
influence over the number of the population. In a country of 
limited wealth, the lower this average is, the greater will be the 
abundance of food supplies, and consequently an increase in the 
supporting power of the country. 
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To the last point we have however already alluded at the 
commencement of this article; with regard to the first pro- 
| position, that relating to climate and the soil, it is obvious that 
man, in the generality of cases, can exercise but a very trifling 
influence over these. He can, and does, however, exercise a 
sovereign influence over the second and third, and these in their 
turn exercise a preponderating and invariably favourable influence 
by their augmentation on the increase of the population. They are 
in themselves the cause of density, although in some few cases, as 
for example in the employment of agricultural machinery, the 
progress of industrial science has a tendency to diminish rather 
than to augment population in agricultural districts. 

It may not be out of place here to call attention to those periods 
of economic civilisation to which we refer when speaking of the 
cultivation of the soil :— 

The savage period, in which the supplies derived from hunting 
and fishing were insufficient to support even one inhabitant to the 
square kilometre. 

The pastoral period, when the breeding of cattle hardly furnished 
sufficient subsistence for three or four inhabitants to the square 
kilometre. 

The agricultural period, when the cultivation of the soil with 
even a limited capital would support, at least in Europe, from 
twenty to fifty inhabitants per square kilometre. 

The industrial and commercial period, when, owing to the per- 
fected system of cultivation, necessitating a considerable outlay of 
capital, and to the importation of supplementary food supplies, 
acquired by the wealth obtained on the spot, to every square kilo- 
metre many hundreds of inhabitants might exist. 

As regards the fourth proposition, that relating to the influence 
exercised over the numbers of the population by the average 
individual consumption, it may be as well to remark that this may 
occasionally be attended with disastrous results, as, for instance, 
when in a comparatively wealthy district the population is found 
to be very numerous, because it consumes but little, then the in- 
habitants must be in a miserable condition. There can be no ques- 
tion that one of the happiest results of social economy would. be to 
raise the average consumption, provided always that the consump- 
tion be not wasteful, and thereby improve the material condition of 
the great mass of the population and add to their comfort and 
wellbeing. 

To the inferences we have drawn we may add the following :— 

By virtue of certain physiological, economic, and social laws, 
the population at the present time in civilised countries is marked 
by a general tendency to increase by an excess of births over 
deaths. 

In great commercial centres where trade is flourishing, and a 
vast number of people are actively engaged in the various mining 
and manufacturing industries, it will be found that population is 
largely reinforced by immigration. 

In a great measure, owing to the very rapid strides which have 
of late years been made in the progress of industrial science, the 
increased producing power has generally resulted in a greater 
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growth of wealth than of population. This has not, however, been 
invariably the case; history in fact tells us that there have been 
periods when the wealth and population of a country have not only 
remained stationary, but that retrograde movements have actually 
taken place. 

It frequently happens that proportionately with an increase in 
the wealth of a population, there is a tendency to a diminution 
in the birth-rate, and although infant mortality is also lower, the 
actual growth of the population advances but slowly. Among the 
same race of people this tendency is particularly noticeable in the 
wealthy classes of the community. There are many reasons which 
may be adduced to account for this phenomenon, one of the 
principal being that it is almost invariably from among those who 
were originally in a much inferior station of life, but who have 
succeeded, by their industry, in raising themselves, that the ranks 
of the wealthier classes of society are recruited. Many circum- 
stances, however, point to the conclusion that this is a rule which 
is subject to very considerable modification. The question of the 
growth of population is one which has a bearing upon the econo- 
mical as well as the political condition of a country. Looking at 
it first in its economical aspect, a population which rapidly increases 
has a large number of children to support and bring up; for the 
time being this must form a heavy burden weighing upon the 
active population and necessarily affecting its material prosperity. 
But as man is par excellence the producing power, the young genera- 
tion, when arriving at maturity, constitutes a more abundant source 
of wealth. There is one consideration, however, to be observed, that 
is, that in the growth of the population there should be a propor- 
tionate increase in capital. 

There is unquestionably a limit to the number of inhabitants 

which a given space is capable of supporting, but some doubt 
appears to exist as to what this limit actually is; it is apparently 
impossible to accurately define it, as it has a tendency. to recede 
as progress is made in industrial science. When at a given 
point in the advance of this science the limit is exceeded, the 
industrial population may still be supported by imported food 
supplies, and the wealth which is acquired from the pursuit of 
manufacturing industries and exchanged for these commodities is 
infinitely less restricted than that derivable from the cultivation of 
the soil. It is manifest that to meet the demand which exists in 
many countries for imported food supplies, there must necessarily 
be a superabundance of agricultural produce in others; but this is 
a want which is easily supplied, as the day is yet far distant when, 
as Jules Duval expresses it, the earth will become so over-populated 
that it will be impossible for any country to produce more than is 
actually sufficient to provide for the necessities of its own inhabi- 
tants. 
_ The improvements which have been effected in the various 
means of communication—a characteristic feature of the advance 
of industrial science—have greatly facilitated importation, and 
thereby exercised considerable influence over the density of certain 
groups of the population. 

Coming next to the political side of the question, it is evident 
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that a country which has a more rapid increase of population than 
its neighbours is relatively the strongest, as it can not only put a 
more powerful army in the field, providing the state of its finances 
permit, but it also possesses a larger share of the world’s commerce, 
and carries greater weight in all international questions. It is for 
this reason that the United States, with its population exceeding 
50 millions, has become one of the most powerful nations of the 
world. 

We will now turn to the question of emigration and colonisa- 
tion. Emigration may be determined by a variety of causes, 
among them being :— 

1. The impossibility of adequately providing for their own 
wants, and of gaining sufficient to support their families, which 
impels many to leave their native country, and to seek elsewhere the 
means of existence. 

2. The prospect of a brighter future in foreign lands. 

3. Political considerations, which may render it impossible for a 
certain section of the population to remain in their own country. 

4. Increased facilities of communication. The relations estab- 
lished between the countries of emigration and immigration. The 
conditions of public institutions or private enterprise, which in the 
country of origin contribute to stimulate the flow of emigration, 
and in the country of destination to attract immigration. 

The first of these reasons more particularly induces the poorer 
classes of the population to resort to emigration, and operates with 
greater force in times of adversity and depression. 

The second affects more particularly that portion of the com- 
munity of which the middle classes is composed ; but it would only 
appear to operate upon a relatively limited number of individuals, 
as those who have succeeded in acquiring a certain status in their 
own country, are not so disposed to relinquish it and commence a 
new life in a foreign land as those who have no established position. 

Coming next to the consideration of the influences exercised 
upon the flow of emigration by political complications, the effect of 
these has frequently heen to people a new country with men 
possessing in a high degree those moral and intellectual qualifications 
which are essential to the establishment of a well regulated society. 

The facilities of communication, the relations established 
between the various countries, the particular institutions of a 
country, and. private enterprise, all contribute in a very material 
degree to augment and regulate the flow of emigration. 

The countries to which immigration is mainly directed may be 
distinguished as old and new countries. The former comprise 
those in which the land is entirely appropriated and under cultiva- 
tion, and to these it is manifest that the immigrant is drawn by 
other attractions than the prospect of deriving the means of 
subsistence from the fertility of the soil. 

Between these old countries there are certain tides of emigra- 
tion which are determined by private interests, and which have the 
effect of introducing in nearly every country men of almost every 
nationality. There also exist certain general currents, one of 
which bears from those countries which are the most advanced in 
civilisation and the arts towards those whose progress has not been 
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so marked, emigrants coming under the second category (those 
influenced by brighter prospects) ; these are principally taken from 
among the professional and mercantile classes. There is another 
which carries with it from countries having a larger proportion of 
inhabitants than of capital, to those possessing a greater share of 
capital than population, emigrants coming under the first category, 
chiefly the salaried class. 

In France there is particularly observable a current of im- 
migration of this description, and it bears with it to the north a 
large number of Belgians and Germans, and to the south-east a 
large proportion of Italians. 

When these currents are opposed by emigration laws, economical 
progress is checked, as it is always to be desired that capital which 
may be seeking for labour, and labour for capital, may have the 
opportunities of coming together. A country which checks emi- 
gration attacks the liberty of the subject, and condemns a number 
of its inhabitants to a life of misery; but on the other hand, a State 
which exposes the numerous frauds which are frequently resorted 
to with the object of inducing many to leave their homes, is 
entitled to the gratitude of its citizens whose interests it watches 
over. A country which prevents emigration strikes at the liberty 
of labour, and impedes the growth of national capital. But looking 
at it as a question of policy, it is obvious that it would be far more 
to the advantage of a country to be able to provide by the growth 
of its own population for the fresh employments demanded by the 
expansion of its capital. 

Immigration into new countries is closely connected with the 
question of colonisation—it is, in fact, the hope of acquiring a 
portion of the land and settling upon it that induces many to 
emigrate, and this even influences that particular class which, at 
the commencement, has no immediate prospect beyond the earning 
of wages. It is therefore towards those countries in which the 
wealth, both mineral and agricultural, is not entirely appropriated, 
that the stream of emigration is chiefly directed. 

There can be no question but that, looking at it in a broad 
light, a judicious system of emigration is a benefit to humanity at 
large, since its immediate effect is not only the utilisation in the 
world of a vaster amount of natural wealth, but the more complete 
acquirement by civilised man of the land, his natural domain. 

It is also an advantage to the emigrants themselves, as the 
majority settle in the land of their adoption, and obtain with 
greater facility the necessaries of life for themselves and their 
families, and in greater abundance, than they would have been able 
to do in their own native country. 

Looking at the system of emigration also from a political and 
economical point of view, it is manifest that it is an advantage to 
the new country, whose natural wealth is greatly enhanced by the 
infusion of fresh capital and labour, both being indispensable to the 
development of its resources. 

It is an advantage to the country which the emigrants leave, as 
it is a direct gainer if the new country is one of its own colonial 
possessions, and it is benefited indirectly if it is not, for fresh 
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colonisation must of itself be productive of great good, inasmuch 
as its immediate effect is to give an impetus to the world’s trade, 
owing to the establishment of new commercial centres; and the 
commercial interests of that particular country from which the 
emigrants are taken, must be materially advanced by reason of the 
introduction into a new country of its language, manners, and 
customs. Both the economical and political influences of the 
mother country must be diffused throughout the world by the 
multitudes who leave it. So it is obvious that it would be well for 
a country with colonial possessions to take all the steps necessary 
to render the condition of things there favourable to colonisation ; 
and a new country should endeavour, as far as practicable, to 
attract immigration. It is through colonisation that the Huropean 
race has, since the discovery of Columbus, spread over nearly the 
whole of that area in North America comprised between 52 degrees 
and 22 degrees parallel of latitude; that it has mingled with or 
partially taken the place of the indigenous races in the tropical and 
subtropical zones of North and South America; that it has populated 
the southern portion and the Mediterranean region of Africa; it has 
also been the means of establishing the dominion of the European 
race in India, in parts of Indo-China, the Malay Archipelago, and 
Liberia; and of creating in the nineteenth century a new centre of 
civilisation in Australia. The representatives of Huropean races, 
pure or mixed, now inhabiting extra-Huropean countries at the 
present time, may be approximately estimated at 85 millions; and 
the immense influence this dissemination exercises not only over 
Huropean and even national wealth, but over the politics of 
modern times, cannot be too highly estimated. 

In conclusion, the inferences which we have drawn may be 
briefly summarised as follows :— 

Between the three terms of population, production, and consump- 
tion, there must necessarily exist a relation. 

As regards the balance of wealth and population, it may be 
accepted as a general theory that when production and capital both 
increase, the tendency is for population also to increase. When the 
mean individual consumption increases, the tendency is for the 
growth of the population to be less rapid, or even to become 
stationary. 

When the most fertile lands have been long under cultivation, 
and the fruits of the soil are extracted with increased difficulty, the 
expansion of the population becomes less easy. When the distri- 
bution of wealth becomes more equalised, then the growth of the 
population will be accelerated. Statistics prove that the average 
proportion of births, deaths, and marriages to every 1,000 of the 
population in Europe, is in the ratio of 35, 26, and 8, and in spite 
of certain annual fluctuations, each country has an almost un- 
varying birth, marriage, and death-rate. Mortality is highest during 
the first five years of hfe. The probable duration of a healthy life 
should average about 75 years. 

By the excess of births over deaths there is an average annual 
increase in Hurope of 9g in every 1,000 inhabitants. The average 
number of children to each marriage appears to be about 4; illegiti- 
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mate births appear besides to be in the ratio of 7 to every 100 
children born in or out of wedlock. 

The proportion between the sexes in Huropean populations 
appears to be very evenly maintained, though the inclination is to 
a slight numerical inferiority in the male sex, notwithstanding the 
fact that the number of male births considerably preponderate. 

In France, célibataires, chiefly children and adults, compose half 
of the entire population, those in wedlock forming the remainder; 
about a fifth part of this moiety are either widows or widowers, and 
more than four-fifths are actually married. 

A population having a large proportion of adults is in a con- 
dition favourable to the attainment of material prosperity. 

The population is distributed over different parts of the globe 
in proportion to the means of existence furnished. In valleys, 
arable plains, and mining districts, on the sea coasts, and in the 
neighbourhood of large towns, &c., population has a tendency to 
become denser. 

The number of inhabitants which a given space is capable of 
supporting depends upon the physical condition of the climate and 
soil, on capital, and the state of industrial science, and on the 
average individual consumption. Population has a general ten- 
dency to augment by an excess of births over deaths. It is 
considerably augmented by immigration. At the present time, in 
the majority of civilised countries, capital increases faster than 
population. It is frequently found that in a population whose 
wealth is on the increase, there is a marked tendency to diminution 
in the numbers. A heavy burden is imposed for the time being on 
a population whose increase is rapid; but this rapid increase must 
constitute in the future an abundant source of wealth. 

Hmigration may be determined by a variety of causes, among 
others, insufficiency of the means of existence, or the prospect of 
an improved position, political complications, or again, facilities of 
communication. 

In old countries a stream of immigration appears to flow from 
those parts in which rapid strides have been made in civilisation 
and the arts, and is directed towards less favoured regions. Or 
again, there is to be found a constant stream of immigrants 
directed towards countries having relatively more capital than 
population, from countries not possessing these advantages. 

Immigration in new lands, and colonisation, benefit mankind, 
the emigrants themselves, the new country which receives them, and 
the old country which they leave. 


IIl.—Lloyd’s Statistics of Marine Casualties for the Year 1882. 


Tux following statistics of marine losses and casualties, fur- 
nished by Lloyd’s from the reports made to that corporation for 
the year 1882, are given in continuation of similar information for 
previous years that have appeared exclusively in the Jowrnal of the 
Statistical Society, commencing with 1872, and are in continuation 
of a similar series formerly printed and published by the Committee 
at Lloyd’s, but the publication of which was gaat ae 
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1.—A Table showing the Number of Wrecks and Casualties to Suiling Vessels and Steamenl 
Compared with the Average Number and | 
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First Half-Year. Second Half-Year. Annual Total. | 
Average Average Average | 
Sailing Vesecls. | 1882. | 1prevue | 1882, | 16prenous | 1882, | 16previous J 
Num-| P Num-| Per | Num-} Per | Num-| Per P Lie | 
ber Cent. AG, Cane ae. Gent. ber. | Cent, |Number. Cent bad Cents i 
1. Missing ............ 79| 1°76| 57] 118] 27] osa} 28] 048} 106] 1:12 85 | 0:80] | 
2. Abandoned— | 
Recovered .. 36| 0°80} 380] 0°63} 52] 105} 42] o'72 88] 0°93 72.) 0°68} | 
WO8 Gane esses: 84} 1°87! 117] 2:41] 114] 2°39] 131] 2:24] 198] 2°09] 247) 2°32 | 
Totalst cc. 120] 2°67) 147] 3°04] 166} 3°34] 173] 2°96] 286] 3:02] 319] 3:00 | 
3. Collision— | 
Not damaged | 212) 4°71] 229] 4°74] 253] 5°09] 293] 5°01] 465] 4°91] 521] 4°89] | 
Damaged........ 434] 9°65] 5571]11°57] 523 |10'52| 652\11717] 957 |1o°11 | 1,210)11°35 
Sumisetmeer 88] 1°86} 75] 155] 95] 191} 84) 1°43] 178] 1°88} 158] 149] ] 
Tota lids. vt. pee 16721] 861)17°86] 871 17°52 [1,029 |17°61 | 1,600 |16-90| 1,889 |17°73 | | 
4, Sinking from 
srs a ae 161| 3°58] 145] 3-02| 148] 298] 176] 3-01] 309| 3-26] 321] 3-0] | 
collision ............ 
5. Stranded— 
Got. off eiiciees 604 13°43} 701 |14°54] 687 [13°81] 774|13°26] 1,291 13°63 | 1,475 |13°84 
Not got off ....) 408] 9'07| 462] 9°59] 549 |11°04| 623|10°67]| 957 |10°11| 1,085 ]10°18 
Subsequent fate : : : : é : | 
nage i 56) 125] 109] 228] 47] o'95| 166] 285] 103] rog| 275) 2°59] 
Total i.s:..ii..3! 1,068 |23°75 |1,272 |26°41 |1,283 |25°80 |1,563 |26°78 | 2,851 |24°83 | 2,835 |26°61 
6. Capture ............ —|— 3{ 0706} — | — 7) ory — BE PP ts 0°09 
CARO a Vey Beamrey tae | 1] o703} — | — 2) O'O3'| ieee eee 3| 0°03 
8. Burnt or on fire} 61] 1°35} 64] 1°33] 59] 1°19) 74| 1°27] 120] 1:27] 138) 1°308% 
9. Dismasted or ’ ‘ ; . ve : 
Hott. t| 154] 342] 191) 397] 198] 3-98] 273] 4-68] 852) 3-72] 464] 4°35 
10. Jettison of 
cargo under 95) 2°11{ 94) 195] 68] 1°37] 90] 154] 163] 1°72] 184] 1°73] 
eek 5 2 .tae 5. 
Jetti f deck- 
iI. ‘oad ox washed 107| 2°38) 54] rir} 146] 2°93] 129] 2°22] 258) 2°67} 183] 1-729) 
overboard ...... 
12. Leaky 504 |11'21 | 497 |10°30] 527 |10°59 | 633 |10°85] 1,031 |10°89 | 1,130 |10°61 || 
13. oases dh ass 173| 3°85] 224] 4:64] 261] s-2s| 268] 4:59] 434] 4:58| 491] 4-6r]] 
14. Machinery \ 0" St I Nang WE ei Be ZR ey. | 
damaged, &c. a a 
15. Mutiny, sickness, 
ponerse setae 9 WCB 62] 125] 110] 1°88] 186] 1°44] 222] 2°09 
ing uty tssc.ope 
16. Shipdmged.,&c.|1,159 |25°79 22°58 ]1,141 |22°94 |1,264 |21°66 | 2,300 |24°29 | 2,352 |22°07 
17. Water-logged....| 12] 027 Reve eg tthg) Soll Uno ey 28 | 0°30 27| o'25) 
REISS | oC | SESS | OE oe | EE | EE Oe | eee | oe ce nee | 
Number of casualts./4,496 | — — |5,873} — | 9,469} — /10,655| — |] 
Number of vessels |4,235| — — |5,464| — | 8925; — | 9,959} — 





































etl 
. 
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Lloyd’s Statistics of Marine Casualties for 1882. 






















































































r First Half-Year. Second Half-Year. Annual Total. 
is Average Average Average 
ea 1882. 16 previous 1882. 16 previous 1882. 16 previous 
Wot Years. Years. Years. 
je f, os. a 
| Num-| Per | Num-| Per | Num-| Per | Num-| Per | Num-| Per | Num-| Per 
| ber. | Cent.| ber. | Cent.| ber. | Cent. | ber. | Cent.]| ber. | Cent. | ber. | Cent. 
18] 1°00 6| 0°63 8| 0°43 3 26 | 0°71 9] 0°41 1. 
2 
oS 1} oo6} — | — | — — | — 1} 0°04 
3| O17 2] o'21 3] 0°16 2 6| 0°16 4| 0°18 
8) 0°17 3] 0°24 3] 016 2 6| 016 Da Ore 2. 
3 
205 11°38 | 156 )15°18] 247|13°14) 202 452 |12°28| 359 |16°06 
169} 9°38} 181 |12°75] 220/11°70| 164 389 10°57 | 294 13°19 
20] 1°11 12] 121 31} 1°65 16 51} 1°39 29 | 1°30 
| 394 )21°87| 299 |29°14] 498|26°49| 382 892 |24°24.| 682 |30°55 
| 41] 228] 21] 202] 44] 2:34] 28 85| 2°31| 49) 219 { * 
5. 
416 |23°10| 218 |/21°20] 396 |21°02| 248 812 |22°06 | 466 |20°85 
48| 2°66| 35] 3°45] 90) 4:79] 48 188 | 3°75| 83) 3°74 
i211} 61 10| 0°93 5) oz 10 16| 0°43 20| 0°89 { 
~ 475 |26°37| 263 |25°58| 491|26-12| 306 966 |26°24| 569 |25°48 
ee ee ee i LO yee Tieeel i16 
te |) eee + io tae coat! Man ed borne a 
} 43) 239| 25) 2°44] 49] 2°61| 30 92| 2°50| 55| 2°48 8 
; 8] 0°44 8| 0°81 Gi o32) $4) | ooze le) o38 | 191 087 { 9 
10 
47) 2°61| 22) 212] 48] 2°55) 19) 1°56] 95/ 2°58) 41) 1°82 
, ; : , 11 
12] 0°67 9] 084] 23) 1°22) 15 35| 0'95| 23] 104 
36] 2°00| 27| 2°61] 46] 2°45] 25 Basse 627335112 
19| ros} 12] 1:16} 20] 106| 18 39| 1:06; 25) 11 ee 
| 3819|17-71| 193|18°82] 375|19°94| 215 694|18°85| 408 |18-27 ie 
15 
5] 0°28} 10] o95 3} 0'16| 10 8| 0°22] 20] 0°89 
381 |21°16 | 129|12°55) 266)14°15| 145 647 |17°57| 274\12°28| 16 
— }—{]—]—|}]—J]—- — | —}—- | 17 
— {1,028} — ]1,880} — {1,205 3,681; — |2,234) — 
jl, — | 989} — ]1,845| — [1,173 3,580] — |2,162; — 





_ Mutiny, 
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reported in “ Lloyd’s List,” during the Year 1882, and the respective Percentages thereon, 
Percentages for the Sixteen Previous Years. 


Steamers. 





Missing 


. Abandoned— 


Recovered 
Lost 


Total 


. Collision— 


Not damaged 
Damaged 
Sunk 


Total 


Sinking from causes 
other than colli- 
sion 


Stranded— 
Got off 
Not got off 


Subsequent fate 
not reported 


Total 


. Capture 
. Piracy 

. Burnt or on fire 
. Dismasted 


or 
disabled 


. Jettison of 


cargo under 


deck 


, Jettison of deckload 


or washed over- 
board 


. Leaky 
. Loss of anchors 


or chains 


_ Machinery damaged 


or short of coals 


sickness, 
casualty to crew, 
or refusing 
dut 


M 
. Ship dmed., &e. 
. Water-logged 


Number of casualties 


Number of steamers 





i 
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2.—A Table showing the Results of Wrecks and Casualties to Ship and to Cargo, with Salvage 
during the Year 1882, and the respective Percentages thereon, Compared | 





















First Half-Year. Second Half-Year. Annual Total. 
Average Average Average 
Sailing Vessels. 1882. 16 previns 1882. 16 previous 1882. 16 previous 
Years. 


ears. Years. 


Num-| Per | Num-| Per | Num-| Per | Num-| Per 
ber. | Cent. | ber. | Cent. | ber. | Cent. | ber. | Cent. 


Per Num- | Per 


Cent. ber. 


Number. 












































Results to Ship— 


Motal Joga i.4,--.-5- 802 |18'94.| 824 18°33] 922 |19°66 (1,028 |18°81 | 1,724 |19°32 | 1,852 


Constructive loss 51] 1:20] 84] 1°88f 388] o81]} 76) 1°39 89} 1t'oo| 160 
Great damage........ 349 | 8:24| 467 ]10°38] 407| 8°68] 607 |11711] 756] 8°47 |1,074 


Minor damage _....|2,076 |49°02 |2,121 |47°17 [2,199 |46°89 |2,517 |46°06| 4,275 |47°90 | 4,637 





Raised aftersink- 


ahiLo'73) (22.0400, Ol or 21 120.) %0136 41} 0°46 42 


Not damaged or 
results un- 926 |21°87| 977 j21°75 1,114 |23°75 |1,217 |22°27 | 2,040 |22°85 | 2,194 
KOO cout. 





AD OGL ics sobs 4,235 | — |4,495 


Results to Cargo so 
far as reported— 


UALILOBU: tecsescsetssuones 366 | 8°64] 452 





8'65| 941 
Part losbavssct sce 257 | 6°07| 233 5°86| 532 
PAT AV OU ee teat Da T 16 oO" 22 32 
Forwarded ............ Py oes 415 
PELGACEC. weet treet 6] o'14 ~) 


ref ae gate Uaketade  oe 5 49 \' 1°16 | 59 





O74) SGOT 26 
Otherwisedamaged} 106] 2°50] 84 


1601 178 Pas 

















Salvage Services ....| 289] 5°64} 416] 9°26] 354] 7°55] 478] 8-74 














LTnves— | 
Crews saved ........ 472 \11'14| 442] 9°83] 605|12°90| 548] 9°93] 1,077 |12°07| 985 | 9°89 
Crews drowned ....| 99] 2°34] 55] 1°23 46 | 0°98 45 | 0°82 145] 1°62] 100 | ror} | 























Lives lost so far 
as reported (in 
both ships and an 


steamers) 


— | 950} — | 894) — | 851] — 
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First Half-Year. 





verage 

















Lloyd’s Statistics of Marine Casualties for 1882. 


Second Half-Year. 




























16 previous 1882. 
5 Years. 
| Per |Num-| Per [| N um-| Per 
Cent. | ber. | Cent. | ber. | Cent. 
\ { 
e123) 7:09) 71| 7°19] 173) 9°38 
mors) 4) 0°42 | > |. 
TY 82) 4°73| 62] 6°30 91] 4°93 
881 [50°78 | 452] 45°67 | 877 147753 
Pry 0°63) 8} o°81 G4) oF32 
636 |36°65 | 392 | 39°61 | 698 /37°83 
— {989} — 1,845) — 
415| 29} 2°97] 52) 2°82 
4°26] 48) 4°85] 100) 5°42 
boo; 1) or3 1|. os 
— ba ies to te Gia 
Gz i} ort 1] 0°05 
1°27| 14] 1°38 25:5 135 
os 20) 2°59 62 | 3°36 
81| 4°67| 80] 8:07] 102] 5°53 
66| 3°80] 36] 3°65 61] 3°31 
me, y 0) 0°59 10} 0°54 
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Services, Crews Saved or Drowned and Lives Lost, so far as reported in “Lloy ya's List,” 
sin the Average Number and Percentages for the Sixteen Previous Yeurs. 







































Annual Total. 
erage Average 
zope |) 88 aperina: 19, vonage 
died feet, Where -Contsla ventieaena 
Results to Ship— 
92] 7°84] .296| 8'27| 163] 7°54] Total loss 
So O:2.5 2| 0°06 7| 0°33] Constructive loss 
82| 7°03] 173] 4°83| 145] 6-70] Great damage 
509 /43°38 J1,758 |49°11 | 960 !44°43] Minor damage 
9} 0°76} 17] 047] 17] 0°78] Raised after sinking 
478 |40°74 11,334 |37°26| 870 |40°22 ile ha 
1,173; — {3,580} — |2,162} — Total 
| Results to Cargo so 
Sar as reported— 
34) 2°88} 124] 3°46) 63] 2°92] All lost 
56} 4°79] 174] 4°86] 104] 4°82] Part lost 
if or 2| 0°06 3/012} All saved 
1] o'o7} — | — 2] 0°08} Forwarded 
1} O7ro 3| 0°08 2] o'11| Heated 
18{ 1°57] 47] 1°31} 82] 1°49| Shifted 
31} 2°68} 115| 3°21} 57] 2°63] Otherwise damaged 
83} 7°07] 183) 5°11} 161} 7°46 | Salvage Services 
Inves— 
Al) 3°46] 127) 3°55) 77| 3°55] Crews saved 
3} 0°28 380] 0°84 9 | 0°43 Crews drowned 














Lives lost so far 
as reported (in 
both ships and 
steamers) 
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[ June, 


3.—A Table showing the Number of Wrecks and Oasualties to Sailing Vessels reported 









First Quarter. 
































A Sixteen Average Sixteen | 
Sailing Vessels. 1882. peetions Taurk, 1882. previous Years. : 
Number. va e é Number. a sae e, Number.) , aie e, || Number. one a 
RI CSSN saa whens del saboswraep 59 2°BA 27} 0°89 20 1°02 30 1°66 
2. Abandoned— 
INECOVOLECE. cess beceee. 20 0°78 18 o'61 16 0°82 12 
SBE Wace cte ears nsie eens. 45 1°44 70 2°31 39 2°00 46 
DORIC Ac eects eke. 65 2°55 88 Br oe 55 2°82 58 
3. Collision— 
Not damaged _............ 124] 4°87 136 | 4°49 4°51 92 
Dame cad Sey... b amet. 255 | 10°02 342 | 11°27 179 9°17 215 
fob Be chen ae eae Ere ee 44 1°93 43 1°42 39 2°09 32 
ota iste cciteces sacs: 423 | 16°62 521 | 17°18 
4, Sinking from causes ; : 
other than collision i Bt as =. arse 
5. Stranded— 
E205, CD Sg is 331 | 13°01 403 | 13°29 273 | 13°99 297 
Not gwotioff | ..1.0.:......... 215 | 8745 296 | 9°74 193 | 9°89 167 
Subsequent fate not ; ; ‘ ‘ 
FPOported : i......8-0-6 BC cial a3 tips ot pons B/ 
EDO GAL rieecverss Pr ges: 582 | 22°88 712 1o28°43 486 | 24°90 501 
G0 Capture sc. tncenpeenessts == — 1 tig O4 
PEC ITACN Doonan eres, — —- 1 lores 
8. Burnt or on fire ............ 35 1°38 35 7G 
9. Dismasted or disabled....| 76 2°99 113 3°72, 
10. Jettison of cargo 49 : 62 ; 
under deck y...casnc 193 * = 23 
11. Jettison of deckload or ; : 
washed sree gar) 2p 5 oS toe 
Tae CAEN © seston Dies gees 289 | 11°36 310 | 10°22 
13. Loss of anchors or f 
Chala: «wate ties oe 3°93 175 5°78 
14. Mutiny, sickness, 
casualty to crew, or 51 201 68 2°20 
refusing duty ........ 
15. Ship damaged, loss of Ji, : 
bulwarks, &e. ........ 654 | 25°73 742 | 24°44 
16. Water-logged ...........0.... 5 | 0°20 5 | 016 
Number of casualties ........ 2,544, — 3,035 <t 
Number of vessels................ 2,381 — 2,804 _ 







































































Compared with the Average Number and Percentages 


Second Quarter. 
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in “ Lloyd’s List,” during the Four Quarters of 1882, and the respective Percentages thereon, 
for the same period of the Sixteen Previous Years. 




































































Third Quarter. Fourth Quarter. 
Average Sixt Average Sixt 
} 1882. previ Fears, 1882. prenne Peace 
ie 
| Per- lx Per- Per- Per- 
Nuinber. baits. Number.| ., rita e, |Number. sntase. Number.) Sita es 
11 0°69 0°47 14 0°35 
a ER Ds ae oc 
13 0°82 1°15 30 0°77 
| 21) 1°33 2°74 Sn Ci APY, 
| 2°15 3°89 127 3°24 
6°45 113} 5°94 | 151] 445 180 | 4°57 
13°16 247 | 13°02 815 | y*29 405 | 10°28 
252 34 CPR7 52 153 50 27 
72-33 394 | 20°73 eS te high sie" 635 | 16°12 
3°48 66| 3°49 | 93] 274 || 109 | 277 { 
247 | 15°62 289 | 15°22 440 | 12°97 484 | 12°32 
140 8°86 179 9°42 409 | 12°06 444] 11°27 
31 1°96 4.4 234 16 0°47 122 3°09 
418 | 26°44 512 | 26°98 865 | 25°5 1,050 | 26°68 
— — 3 O13 — — 4 O10 
— _ iP 0°05 —_ — 1 o’O1 
30 1°90 31 1°65 29 | 0°85 43 1°09 
61 | 3°86 95 | 4°99 137 | 4°04 LAS ht ate? 
19 1°20 30 1°57 49 1°45 61 1°54 
26 | 1°64 22 |.) 1°19 120") 43°54 LOZ 1 4 ates 
184 | 11°64 234 | 12°33 343 | 10°11 B09 | 10°14 
48 3°04 213 6°28 221 Beer 
24 1°52 38 1782 64 1°64 
313 | 19°80 828 | 24°41 911 | 23°13 
5 0°31 11 0°33 13 0°32 
1,581 ke 3,392 — 3,937 _ 
1,550 —_ 3,140 —_— 3,651 — 




































































Sailing Vessels. 





1. Missing 


2. Abandoned— 
Recovered 
Lost 


Total 


3. Collision— 
Not damaged 


Damaged 
Sunk 


Total 


4, Sinking from causes 
other than collision 


5. Stranded— 
Got off 
Not got off 
Subsequent fate not re- 
ported 


Total 


6. Capture 

7. Piracy 

8. Burnt or on fire 

9. Dismasted or disabled 

0: Jettison of cargo 
under deck 

. Jettison of deckload or 
washed overboard 

. Leaky 

. Loss of anchors or 
chains 

. Mutiny, sickness, 
casualty to crew, or 
refusing duty 

. Ship damaged, loss of 
bulwarks, &e. 


16. Water-logged 


Number of casualties 


Number of vessels 
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First Quarter. 
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4.—A Table showing the Number of Wrecks and Casualties to Steamers reported in 
Compared with the Average Number and Percentages 


Second Quarter. 













































































Average Sixt Average Sixte 
sweet Ce el eee 
Number.) ae e, |)Number. ane? Number. , ane Number. come a 
IRIEL GR ST ICG © svckdevnesoecr-osedevere 14 1°35 5 O77 4 O°52 2 0°43 
2. Abandoned— 
TROCOVOIOU enssacrresincrscs oa — _— — — —_ == — 
OSG eerie eter centee re i obs Ke) 1 0°26 2 0°26 1 
AW) CoN BE sie eat ted 1 (ohn ce) 2 0°28 2 0°26 i) 
3. Collision— 
Not damaged ............. 120.) si 2548 86 | 14°39 76 9°91 70 
Damaged so tsc-.. se LPS) 10-82 78 13°07 57 743 53 
pT nI gae aOA th ETE oe 9 0°87 127 it 1°43 5 
Totalssy caw succes 250 | 24°18 171 28°73 | 144 18°17 128 
4. Sinking from causes ; ; : 
other than bites t Mo? at x9? eh 4404 ? 
5. Stranded— 
Eola Cid) MS PS a Vomneee 251 
UN Ee OG OU Eo. smndnsss 30 
Subsequent fate not 5 
PONOTECO Hil eae: 
tA) Boece 005 286 
OO AMLUYS © oars ecessccrysnosart ers — 
TPL APACY Levetuat lene tes + Bove: — — = — — — — 
8. Burntior ondine }..,%)...... 22 2°12 12 2°92 21 an 7A: 13 
9. Dismasted or disabled... 6 0°58 6 0°89 2 0°26 3 
Rep otiinen weehehe ee VT Re7s 2-61) || 12 >| (yok | 00 el eee a 
11. Jettison of deckload or } : ; 
washed overboard... 5 as 7 So o P45 2 
2 eletkcy tec. beets cero ee 18 174 15 2°56 18 2°35 12 
us Toe of sate S| a, | 6) ab | ae a 
14, Machinery damaged 
re Eaincor ene \ Te ee Boe £7°86 | tol coe? 87 
15. Mutiny, sickness, | 
casualty to crew, or 3 | 0°29 5 0°90 2 0°26 4, 
refusing duty ........ 
16. Ship damaged, loss of a 
| ie abies ane 209 | 20°21 90 srt 4 172 23°03 39 
17. Water-logged .....seercee| — a — — — — 
Number of casualties............ 1,034. — 596 | — 767 — 432 
Number of steamers ............ 996 — 575 | — 739 | -— 414 
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vit ; 

“TDloyd’s List,’ during the Four Quarters of 1882, and the respective Percentages thereon, 
for the same period of the Sixteen Previous Years. 























Third Quarter. Fourth Quarter. 
Average Sixteen Average Sixteen 
1882. previous Years. 1882. previous Years. Steamers. 
il Per- r- r Per- . Per- 
: Number. centage. Number. centage. Number. centage. Number. centage. 
6 0°50 2 or32 1. Missing 





2. Abandoned— 








— — —_— —_ Recovered 
2 o'16 A O17 Lost 
2 0°16 ae | O°21 Total 





3. Collision— 
























































mel | 16°62 136 | 11°22 118 15°74 Not damaged 
88 ek he, 132 | 10°89 96 12°85 Damaged 
11 1°65 20 1°65 10 ey: Sunk 
maQ | 31°44 288 | 23°76 224 | 29°86 Total 
: ri 4. Sinking from causes 
a che: 7 eee other than collision 
5. Stranded— 
258 | 21°29 148 19°77 Got off 
65 5°36 31 At? Not got off 
, ; Subsequent fate not re- 
BIG dee 7 Sat posted 
326 | 26°90 186 24°85 Total 
— — a as 6. Capture 
— _ — * 7. Piracy 
35 | 2°89 17 2°21 8. Burnt or on fire 
& | ogi 8 1°10 9. Dismasted or disabled 





10. Jettison of cargo 
under deck 
f , f11. Jettisonof deckload or 
17 KAS i Ses washed overboard 
25 2°06 16 pts 12. Leaky 
13 rey 10 ie 138. yes anchors or 
14. Machinery damaged 
or short of coals 
15. Mutiny, sickness, 
ZOE OTLG 5 0°69 casualty to crew, or 
refusing duty 
F SF 16. Ship damaged, loss of 
BOE a Tt 15°32 { sails, bulwarks, &e. 
— a = wo 17. Water-logged 


38 3°14 11 1°50 





234 | 19°31 123 16°33 





1,212 —- 750 -- Number of casualties 








1178 | — 729 | oo Number of steamers 
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5.—A Table showing the Results of Wrecks and Casualties to Ship and to Cargo, with 
List,” during the Four Quarters of 1882, and the respective Percentages thereon, | 
Previous Years. 


Sailing Vessels. | 
\ 
First Quarter. Second Quarter. 
Average Sixteen Average Sixteen # |) 
1882. previous Years. 1882. previous Years. | | 


Number.| Per Cent. |;Number.| Per Cent. {Number.} Per Cent. ||Number.| Per Cent. } | 






































Results to Ship— 
otal loss’ Gisscsyussccasreee: 44] | 18°52 497 19°47 327 
Constructive loss ............ 30 1°26 49 1°13 35 
Great damage... 190 | 7°98 292 8°58 175 
Minor damage oss 1,185 | 49°77 || 1,880 48°06 740 
Raised after sinking ........ LO oioteg, 12 0°81 9 
Not damaged or results \ B10 |} 4a80 543 21°98 405 
MEKMO WI fool eesssnenesyere 
Total wi lin- its... 2,381 — 2,804 — 1,691 
Results to Cargo so far as 
reported— 
SALT OSE IU cipcenusactevens seatreassd 218 9°16 284 7°98 168 
Part Lost i ocssc cnt taecemeand 158 6°64 146 5°34 86 
All saved ’.-....ee nett 6 0°25 11 0°16 5 
Forwarded. .....scscssseesseeoee- 4A] ong 9 0°05 5 
Heated iss 88 iscccrs crested D} 10728 6 0°05 3 
Whittiod | 4, LccadnWeerrseooocteies a ie 40 ‘19 1 
Otherwise damaged ........ 43 1°86 50 3°40 NS) 
Salvage Services ........s000 126 | 5°29 272 6°09 144 
Lives— ri 
Crews saved  ..sc.sesevevsoeee 231 9°70 274 13°00 168 
Crews drowned. ......c0000+- 73 3°O7 32 1°40 23 
Lives lost so far as re- 
ported (in both ships 399 — 4:74 — 485 
and steamers) ..........:. 














- 
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Bitvage Services, Crews Saved or Drowned and Lives Lost, so far as reported in “Lloyd’s 
Compared with the Average Number and Percentages for the same period of the Sixteen 


Sailing Vessels. 





Third Quarter. Fourth Quarter. 


1882 Average Sixteen 


Average Sixteen 
previous Years. 1882. ge Sixtee 


previous Years. 








- Number.| Per Cent. ||Number.| Per Cent. {Number.| Per Cent. ||Number.} Per Cent. 














Results to Ship— 


271 | 17°48 322 651 | 20°73 706 | 19°34 Total loss 





22 | 1°42 36 O°51 40 | 1°09 Constructive loss 
7°74 202 g'I4 405 | 11°09 Great damage 
47°10 801 46°78 11,716 | 46°99 Minor damage 
O52 9 0°06 Ble} (ofag Raised after sinking 
i ‘ nae Not damaged or results 
25°74 443 4a 78 ti | 21720 unknown 
oe 1,813 a 3,651 — Total 





Results to Cargo so far as 
reported— 























7°58 153 9°20. 334 9°14 All lost 
: | 4°39 85 6°35 221 6°05 Part lost 
| 0°26 5 0°22 1Oz) --0%28 All saved 
0°06 5 0°06 4} ovr Forwarded 
0°19 4 0°06 5 | 0°13 Heated 
0"go 17 0°67 52 1°44 Shifted 
bgt 35 o°118 AB ay 5g Otherwise damaged 
5°94 154 8°34 323 | 8°85 Salvage services 
Lives— 
II‘10 165 1°38 877 | 10°33 Crews saved 
0°97 13 0°99 31 0°86 Crews drowned 
as Lives lost so far as re- 
— 269 527 — 582 -- ported (in both ships 
and steamers) 
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6.—A Table showing the Results of Wrecks and Casualties to Ship and to Cargo, with | 
Lust,’ during the Four Quarters of 1882, and ihe respective Percentages thereon, | 


Previous Years. 




















Steamers. 
First Quarter. Second Quarter. 
1882.05 || Stereeeeteen 1) ONG ber tories Yea 
eaaen ae Cent. ||Number.} Per Cent. |Number.| Per Cent. ||Number.| Per Cent 
Results to Ship— 
PGtal 40s |. cae eee 70 4°03 42 w°T4 29 7°03 
Constructive loss ............ 1 o°10 3 0°13 2 O'41 
Great damage... BL Yt tae 35 4°20 27 6°51 
Minor damage ................ 493 | 49°50 268 52°50 183 44°25 
Raised after sinking ........ 6 | o*60 4 0°68 4, 0°86 
Peteigen umm. |) 275°) 3786. 1p Bae 35°32 || 169 
Petal teat... 996 = 575 — 414: 


Resulis to Cargo so far as 








reported— 

“AE les pe epee Oe ae 44, 
Patt Lost p:,..<...,. ue ea. - 40 
WAll Sayed 3..i.... ceed... A 
Porwarded ..j:2enene..: — 

Heated ~.....08.07: SAA... 2 
od (Vb Raye Mra ies ds Ln 11 
Otherwise damaged ........ 29 
Salvage services ............0.. 50 

Lives— 

Crews saved) ..ssossccscossss 33 
Crews drowned .........0000+. 15 


Lives lost so far as re- 
ported in both ships 
and steamers (see Sail- 
ing Vessels, supra) ...., 
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Salvage Services, Crews Saved or Drowned and Lives Lost, so far as reported in “ Lloyds 
Compared with the Average Number and Percentages for the same period of the Sixteen 





Steamers. 





Third Quarter. 


1882. 


Average Sixteen 
previous Years. 


1882. 


Fourth Quarter. 


Average Sixteen 
previous Years. 








Number.| Per Cent. 





50 7°50 


O'1s 
0°45 


4°20 

















Number.| Per Cent. {Number.| Per Cent. 
33 rie ys 123 | 10°44 
7 0°33 — — 
32 7°20 64 5°43 
LSB) 42530 555 | 47°11 
3 0°73 5 0°43 
187 42°07 431 | 36°59 
444, — 1,178 = 


3°06 


6°28 


























Number.| Per Cent. 

59 S12 
2 Or22 
50 6°92 
321 44°03 
6 0°78 
291 | 39°93 
729 _ 
21 2°91 
37 Cae) 
A Weis 

1 0°08 
15 yay 
21 2°82 
48 6°58 
25 3°46 
3 0°37 








Results to Ship— 
Total loss 


Constructive loss 
Great damage 
Minor damage 
Raised after sinking 


Not damaged or results 
unknown 


Total 


Results to Cargo so far as 
reported— 


All lost 
Part lost 
All saved 
Forwarded 
Heated 
Shifted 


Otherwise damaged 
Salvage services 
Lives— 


Crews saved 


Crews drowned 


Lives lost so far as re- 
ported in both ships 
and steamers (see Sail- 
ing Vessels, supra) 
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IV.—E migration and Immigration in the Year 1882. 


Tue following is a copy of Mr. Giffen’s report to the Secretary of 
the Board of Trade, on the “ Statistical Tables relating to Emigra- 
‘tion and Immigration from and into the United Kingdom in the 


Pavear LS8ae’!--- 


“¢ Sir,—In submitting the annexed tables relating to emigration 
and immigration from and into the United Kingdom for the year 
1882, with comparative tables for a series of years past, I beg leave 
to call attention at the outset to the magnitude of the emigration. 
For the last three years the figures have been very large, but the 
year 1882 shows the largest total yet recorded. The increase in 
1882, it will also be seen, is mainly in the emigration of persons of 
British and Irish origin, the foreigners emigrating being less than 
in the previous year. While, therefore, the total emigration in 1882 
was larger than in any previous year, the increase in the case of 
persons of British and Irish origin only was even more striking 
than the increase of the total emigration. 

“The figures as to the increase of emigration alone, without 
taking into account the immigration, are as follows :— 


(a.) Increase of Emigration. 














Total Emigrants, 
: ; $4 of British and Irish 
including Foreigners. Origin only. 
Number of emigrants in 1882............ 413,288 279,366 
af (Ole eee 392,514 243,002 
TCT OREO eer asssipebsctectionead 20,7 74. 36,364 





“Thus the total number of emigrants, including foreigners, 
amounted last year to 413,288, an increase of 20,774, as compared 
with 1881. In this total again, the number of emigrants of British 
and Irish origin only was 279,366, an increase of. 36,364 compared 
with 1881. It was noticed in last year’s report that the emigration 
of persons of British and Irish origin only in 1881 was somewhat 
higher than the highest year of the previous decade, viz., 1873, 
when the figure 228,345 was reached, and had only been exceeded 
in two years since 1853, these years being 1853 and 1854, when the 
corresponding figures were 278,129 and 267,047. It will now be 
observed that the figure of 1882, viz., 279,366, is absolutely 
the largest in any one year since 1853, "When the nationality of 
emigrants began to be distinguished. In proportion to the popula- 
tion, the emigration is less important than it was thirty years ago, 
but the actual numbers are larger than they were then. The 
character of the emigration, as will afterwards be seen, has changed, 
being now much more largely English and Scotch, and less Ivish, 
than it was thirty years ago; but I am only noticing at present the 
general totals as they affect the whole of the United Kingdom. 

“Tt follows from the above figures that the number of foreign 
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emigrants passing through the United Kingdom in 1882 must have 
diminished, as compared with 1881, by about 15,000. The total 
increase being 20,774, and the increase of emigrants of British and 
Trish origin only being 36,364, the difference, which is about 15,000, 
represents a decrease of foreign emigration. Whether the number 
of emigrants from Europe to the United States has correspondingly 
diminished, I have not the means of saying, the foreign statistics 
on this point not yet being available, but it appears not improbable, 
looking at the United States’ returns of immigration, that the 
falling off implies rather a change in the route of the European 
emigration than any falling off inits amount. In this connection 
it may also be observed that the present returns, which merely deal 
with passengers to places out of Hurope, as explained in former 
reports, do not include a certain number of emigrants from the 
United Kingdom who take their passage to continental ports and 
thence proceed by shipping from those ports to the United States. 
I have ascertained, upon inquiry, that last year about 5,000 persons 
proceeded from the United Kingdom to the Continent and were 
thence shipped in foreign vessels as emigrants to the United 
States.* The numbers are as yet too small to affect the general 
totals of this return, but if they should increase, it would be neces- 
sary to take some steps to include them in the return, although the 
passengers in question are not emigrants coming under the Passenger 
Acts, the working of which it was the original object of these returns 
to illustrate. 

“‘ The facts as to the increase of immigration have next to be 
noticed. These are :— 


(b.) Increase of Immigration. 








] immigrants 
: ; oe : of British and Irish 
including Foreigners. Origin only. 
Number of immigrants in 1882 ........ 78,268 50,599 
« WB 44,105 52,707 
EMICVEAGO™ Sc seevecceccssecur, 1,163 2,108+ 


+ Decrease. 





mee'The following table gives the number of emigrants of British and Irish 
nationality who proceeded by this route to America :— 


Adults. Children 
under 12 Years Total. 
of Age 
Married. Single. and Infants. 


Males. | Females. | Males. |} Females. | Males. | Females. } Males. | Females. 


























Engelish ............ 901 | 363 {1,737 | 281 | 412 452 13,050 | 1,096 
Prob et alco N aks. 104 50 207 41 BO. Ps) 723 341 118 
EIB... dacacsstis 27 2,2 58 33 24, 24 109 82 
Total of British 


1,032 | 435 |2,002 | 355 | 466 506 | 3,500 | 1,296 
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“© According to these figures, the immigration in 1882 was much 
the same as in the previous year. ‘There has thus been no distinct 
sign as yet of a decrease in the emigration movement, which would 
be denoted by a rapid increase in the immigration. There is an 
increase in the emigration itself, up to the latest moment, and 
there is hardly any sign as yet of the immigrants coming back in 
greater numbers, which would, according to former experience, be 
a symptom of an approaching decline in the emigration itself. As 
will be seen below, contrary to what took place in 1881, there is a 
large increase in the excess of British emigrants over immigrants 
in 1882. 

‘These facts as to the excess of emigrants have next to be 
stated. They are:— 


(c.) Increase of Excess of Emigrants. 





Total Emigration Emigration 




















and Immigration of 
and Persons __ 

Immigration. oe Sores pees: 
Number of emigrants in 1882............ 413,288 279,366 
re immigrants 82.......0... 78,268 50,599 
Excess of emigyrants............ 335,020 228,767 
Corresponding excess in 1881 ............ 315,409 190,295 
a "80 wate 263,978 180,535 
e "7 Oi eee 163,190 126,338 
“ (8 ee 69,712 57,958 
- aac 38,123 31,305 
* 6. oe 44,665 38,065 





‘“‘ From this it appears that the excess of emigrants last year, 
whether we compare the total emigration and immigration, or the 
emigration and immigration of persons of British and Irish origin 
only, was unprecedentedly large. The excess of total emigrants is 
335,000, or very nearly 1,000 per day, and the excess of emigrants 
of British and Irish origin only is 228,767, which is 38,000 more 
than in the previous year, and enormously greater than the figures 
in some of the years before that, when a correct balance between 
emigrants and immigrants in this form was first struck. As was 
remarked in last year’s report, it is impossible to carry the com- 
parison further back than 1876, but there can be little doubt that 
the above excess of emigrants was probably as large as in any year 
since 1853 and 1854, if not larger. The loss of population to the 
United Kingdom last year was very large indeed, being very nearly 
one-half the total excess of births over deaths. 

“ As already noticed also, the loss must be more largely than it 
was thirty years ago, a loss of English and Scotch as distinguished 
from Irish population. The Irish emigration continues large in 
proportion to the population of Ireland, but the amount is smaller 
than it was thirty years ago, while the amounts in the case of the 
English and Scotch population have increased. Last year, as will 
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be noticed specially afterwards, the Irish emigration, contrary to 
what had occurred the previous year, increased, though it did not 
quite reach the large total of 1880. 

‘* The coincidence of a large emigration with a revival of trade 
succeeding a prolonged period of depression has been fully noticed 
in former reports. Towards the end of last year trade in this 
country appeared to have lost a little of the impetus given to it two 
years before, and it does not generally at the present time appear 
to be so brisk as it was. It remains to be seen, therefore, whether 
this check to the revival which was in progress will be sufficient to 
produce any decline in emigration itself, such as former experience 
might lead us to expect. It is too early yet in the present year to 
draw any inferences from the facts as to the present year’s emigra- 
tion which have yet become known. 

“As regards the destination of the emigrants, it has to be 
noticed that, contrary to what has been the experience until now, 
_ the increase is not so marked in the numbers going to the United 
States as it is in the numbers going to other places. While the 
increase last year, compared with 1881, in the excess of emigrants 
to the United States among persons of British and Irish origin is 
7,000 only, it is found that the increase in the excess of emigrants 
to British North America is no less than 16,000, and to Australasia 
about 14,000. The facts are exhibited in the following table :— 


Destinations of Excess of Emigrants over Immigrants among Persons of 
British and Irish Origin only in the Undermentioned Years. 





ape: Excess of Emigrants in 
Country of Emigration 2 









































and 
Immigration. 1876. | 1877.| 1878.) 1879. | 1880. | 1881. | 1882. 
United States............ (—)143*| 603 |20,654)| 71,758 |140,052 146,328 | 153,435 
British N. America..../- 2,706 | 2,083} 4,448 | 14,455) 16,214] 18,151] 34,344 
Australasia, .............0. 29,617 |25,501 |32,272 | 35,992] 18,274| 16,805] 31,465 
All other parts ........ 5,885 | 3,168} 584] 4,133] 5,995] 9,016) 9,523 
BOGE. csioc04: 38,065 131,305 |5 7,958 |126,338 |180,535 |190,295 | 228,767 











* Excess of immigrants. 





“The great increase in the emigration to British North America 
thus shown would seem to be due in some measure to the special 
attractiveness of the north-western provinces of Canada, and the 
great efforts made by the Canadian Government to have these pro- 
vinces settled. The United States still receives much the largest 
share of the emigration to North America, but the deviation of the 
current last year to British North America appears to be important, 
and significant, perhaps, of a permanent change. The increase to 
Australasia is not improbably due to the renewed efforts of the 
Colonial Governments there to obtain immigrants. The direction 
of the stream of emigration to Australasia by this means has 
frequently been noticed before, the Colonial Governments there 
finding it expedient to give special assistance to emigrants, and 
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the number of emigrants they receive varying with the amount of 
assistance they give. There is, again, a noticeable increase in the 
excess of emigrants ‘to all other parts,’ which continues to be 
accounted for mainly by an increase of passengers to the Cape of 
Good Hope and Natal. The figures are still small, however, com- 
pared with the number of emigrants to the United States, to 
British North America, and to Australasia. 

“ The following summary table, showing the numbers of cabin 
and steerage passengers included in the tables of emigration, is 
continued from ‘former reports. The increase in 1882, it will be 
observed, as has been the case for several years past, is almost 
entirely in steerage passengers, an obvious indication of the real 
nature of the passenger movement of recent years :— 


Numbers of Cabin and Steerage Passengers leaving the United Kingdom 
for Places out of Europe, in each of the Years from 1876 to 1882 























inclusive. 
Years. Cabin Passengers. Steerage Passengers. Total. 
LST ila My. SecA 41,900 96,322 133,222 
47 RY AP ne Ewe) 82,824, 119,971 
AY cy WPMD Conca 43,168 104,495 147,663 
AES OR Ss a ean 43,928 173,230 217,163 
7 aD abel ee wits es 50,734 281,560 3325294 
SO Lape gah ahs 54,270 338,244: 392,514 
eh 5 tape hele | 56,739 356,549 413,288 





‘‘Coming now to the question of the proportion of English, 
Scotch, and Irish persons in the total emigration of persons belonging 
to the United Kingdom, I have to submit the following summary, 
which is continued from last year’s report :— 


Statement of the Number and Proportion of Persons of English, Scotch, 
and Irish Birth respectively, in the Total Emigration of Persons 
of British Origin at different Periods. 





English. Scotch. Trish. 
Period. Per- Per- Per- Total. 
Number. Ua Number. as Number. | °°” “ee 


Total. Total. Total. 
Three yrs. 1853-55 | 211,013 30 62,514 g | 421,672 61 695,199 
Five years °56-60| 243,409 39 59,016 10 61 315,059 51 617,484 











a5 61-65 | 236,838 33 62,461 g 418,497 58 717,796 

s ’66-70| 368,327 | 43 | 85,621] 10 | 400,085 | 47 | 854,033 

if 71-75 545,015 | 56 | 95,055 | 10 |329,467| 34 | 969,537 
Year 1876 soe. 73,396 | 67 10,097 9 25,976 | 24 | 109,469 
LO Jaya ee 63,711! 67 | 8,653| 9 | 22,8381] 24 | 95,195 

ed agiae tre Ee 72,323 | 64 | 11,087] 10 | 29,492] 26 | 112,902 

“A TO) ee tereget 104,275 64 18,703 11 41,296 25 164,274 

Re OO eee meee: 111,845 | 49 22,056 | 10 93,641 | 41 | 227,542 

oS eBLR ee 139,976 | 58 26,826 | 11 76,200 | 31 | 243,002 


cht | CRD ree Hee 162,992 | 58 | 32,242] 12 | 84,1832 | 30 | 279,366 
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* From this it appears that while the number of Irish persons 
emigrating, which showed a decline of about 17,000 in 1881 from 
the large total of 93,000 in 1880, increased last year to 84,000, yet 
the proportion of Irish to the total emigration from the United 
Kingdom is rather less than it was in 1881, being nearly 30 as 
compared with 31 per cent.; it appears, in fact, that the increased 
emigration of persons of Hnglish origin amounts to 23,000, the 
total being 163,000, and the increased emigration of persons of 
Scotch origin is about 5,400, the total being 32,000, so that last year 
there were about 195,000 Hnglishand Scotch persons emigrating as 
compared with 84,000 Irish. The circumstances promoting emigra- 
tion from the United Kingdom musi thus be considered to have been 
very general, and not very specially connected with the condition of 
Ireland. The sudden increase of Irish emigration in 1880 remains 
an exceptional phenomenon, but the total which has been reached 
in 1882 may be considered as in correspondence with the general 
figures of the emigration from the United Kingdom. 

“While the Irish emigration has thus come to be due to much 
the same causes as that of the rest of the United Kingdom, though 
it is somewhat larger in proportion to the population, it would 
appear from a new comparative table which has been prepared, and 
which is inserted in the Appendix to the present report (see 
Table XV, annexed), that there are interesting differences between 
it and the English and Scotch emigration in regard, first, to the pro- 
portion of the adult single female emigration’ to the total number 
of single adults emigrating, and, second, to the proportion of 
the number of children to the total emigrants. Both in the 
English and Scotch emigration the excess of males over females 
among the single adults emigrating is very large. Among the 
Hnglish emigrants in 1882 there were 63,992 adult single males, 
as compared with 22,519 adult single females, the excess being no 
less than 41,473, or nearly twice the number of adult single females 
emigrating. In the recent years of high emigration also, it will be 
seen, the proportions were much the same, the excess of adult single 
males over adult single females emigrating, being about twice the 
number of the females. In 1879 the excess was nearly three times the 
number of females. The figures as to the Scotch emigration are 
also much the same. The adult single male emigrants in 1882 of 
Scotch origin were 13,451, the adult single female emigrants 4,857, 
and the excess of males over females 8,594. When we come, how- 
ever, to the Irish emigration, we find that the adult single male 
emigrants in 1882 were 34,937, and the adult single female 
emigrants were 28,605, the excess of males over females being 
thus 6,332 only, or less than a fourth of the number of females ; 
similarly, in 1881 and 1880, the number of adult single female 
emigrants was 26,644 and 33,269 respectively, the excess of males 
over females being in each case about 4,600 only. It is plain from 
these fivures, therefore, that while of the number of single adults 
in the case of English and Scotch emigrants much the largest pro- 
portion are males, the proportions of the two sexes among the 
single adults are very nearly equal in the case of the Irish emigra- 
tion. The inference would seem to be that there must be special 
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causes attracting female emigrants of Irish origin abroad, while the 
effect on the Irish population at home must undoubtedly be to 
prevent so large a proportionate excess of females over males as 
there is in the rest of the United Kingdom. As regards children 
again, the facts are that while the proportion of children to total 
emigrants, in the case of the Hnglish emigration, is rather more 
than 20 per cent., and in the case of Scotch emigration is very 
nearly 23 per cent., it is about 13 per cent. only in the case of the 
Irish emigration. Of equal numbers of emigrants, therefore, it 
will be found that a larger proportion of Irish than of English and 
Scotch emigrants are adults either of marriageable age or approach- 
ing marriageable age. The result of these two differences, viz., the 
greater proportion of adult single females emigrating from Ireland, 
and the smaller proportion of children in the total emigration, can- 
not but be to make the Irish emigration proportionately far more 
effective in retarding the growth of population at home than is the 
English and Scotch emigration. The Irish emigration is, much 
more largely than the English and Scotch emigration, the emigra- 
tion of people at the marriageable age, or approaching the marriage- 
able age. 

“The above facts appear to throw light on the population 
statistics of Ireland. According to the report on the census of 
Jreland for 1881, p. 15 of Part II, it appears that there has been no > 
change since 1871 in the proportion of the population between 20 
and 50 to the total population, which may be partly accounted 
for by the fact, that between 1870 aud 1880 the emigration was 
comparatively small, and it was only at the close of the decade that 
it began to increase. But it is found on comparing the statistics of 
Irish population with those of England that the proportion of adults, 
at almost all ages between 20 and 50 in Iveland to the total popu- 
lation, is considerably less than in England. For the whole period 
of life between 20 and 50, the proportion in Ireland to the total 
population is about 36 per cent., while in England it is nearly 40 per 
cent. This may partly account for the fact of a lower birth-rate in 
Ireland than in England or Scotland, as well as for a smaller excess 
of births over deaths, the proportion of people in the prime of life 
being smaller in Ireland than it is either in England or Scotland. 
The excess of births over deaths has also of late years been very 
small in Ireland, and much less than it was about 1871 and 1872. 
In those years the excess was about 60,000, the figure in 1871 being 
62,945, but since 1878 the excess has ranged between 25,000 and 
35,000, -V1Z.:— 


bike tek rer eet AS nA oe Ren 34,488 LBS PR etccnser tnd dee 355755 
AO ete, APRS AG , ccatn ak 30,239 
OE Ss ON ozs oe 25,180 "So Tein ete 33,978 


“ These facts appear to be all in accordance with those which 
appear on the face of the Emigration Returns themselves, and to 
which I have now called attention. The difference in the character 
of the emigration from Ireland, as compared with English and 
Scotch emigration, has a distinct effect upon the birth and death- 
rates, and the growth of population in that country. 
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“The question is one which belongs more properly to the statis- 
tics of emigration from Ireland, as stated in the annual return of 
the Irish Government, including the emigration to other parts of 
the United Kingdom, as well as to foreign countries; but assuming 
that the above figures, which are those of the Irish emigration from 
the United Kingdom, correspond very nearly to the emigration from 
Ireland, considered geographically, it is to be observed that during 
the last three years the amount of the emigration must have been 
such as to cause a real diminution in the population of Ireland. It 
is much larger than the excess of births over deaths in those years, 
as the following comparison shows :— 


Comparison of Irish Emigration from the United Kingdom, with the 
Hacess of Births over Deaths in Ireland. 


Excess of Births Diminution 























Year. Number of Emigrants. : 

over Deaths. of Population. 
BOOT Sesdicssuces ops. 25,180 93,641 68,461 
BEER tr acsocnoanoys: 355758 76,200 40,445 
BEM iy cicks 2:3 33,978 84,132 50,154 





“This shows a diminution of about 160,000 in the population 
in three years. For several years before that the emigration was 
rather less than the annual excess of births over deaths, but during 
the last three years it may be considered that the population of 
Ireland has been steadily declining in consequence of the emigration. 

“The usual tables are added, showing in detail the sex, age, 
condition, and occupations of the emigrants ; the numbers departing 
from each of the ports of the United Kingdom; the particulars of 
detention money recovered by emigration officers; and the amount 
of remittances by settlers in the United States and British North 
America to friends at home; besides comparative tables. With 
regard to these remittances, however, I have again to repeat the 
remark of former reports, that the data are necessarily very incom- 
plete.” 


V.—The Annual Local Taxation Returns (England) of the Year 
1880-81. 


Tue following memorandum by Mr. Frederick Purdy, Principal 
of the Statistical Department of the Local Government Board, is 
taken from “the Annual Local Taxation Returns (England) for 
the year 1880-81 :”— 


“1. This is the Hleventh Annual Return of local taxation 
which has been prepared and issued under the direction of the 
Local Government Board. 


/ 
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| 
“9, The total raised during the year 1880-81 by local taxation 
was 32,434,123/.; the Parliamentary grants which are shown in the 
returns principally in aid of rates were 2,088,807/. 



















Grants in Aid 

















Total | 
Local Taxation. | from Imperial of aos ~ 
Taxation. Local Purposes. 
£ £ £ 
1. Levied by rates on rateable pro- i 26,808,225 sr 
PCEUV ie -cese tanrpevvny. trereaederaronrnretase 
28,895,197 
Parliamentary grants in aid of oa 2,086,972 ‘ 
TOUS fies sSomeas vise’ tae eeeawen acne ance una 
2. Levied by tolls, dues, and rents 
on fash hese Br Ws a Ts ee } 591971152 an 
: : 5,198,987 
Parliamentary grants in aid of ites 1.835 
tolls, dues, and rents on traffic ; 
3. Levied by duties on consumable Simib a 
PTC LOS WRC tacsy.tisesenposvovagiducdene Brie hag 
428,746 
Parliamentary grants in aid of jon = 
BSAC UES 1. coetnccaccus-dusocevese ames 
Oa BI a 32,434,123 2,088,807 | 34,522,930 





“3. With reference to this table it should be remembered that 
the returns made to the Local Government Board do not state the 
whole amount voted by Parliament in aid of local taxation. The 
total subvention provided for England with respect to the year 
1880-81, was, as shown by the estimates, 2,g01,314/., or upwards of 
812,000/. beyond the sum given in the above table, which includes 
only the sums actually appearing in the returns of the local 
authorities. 

“4, A summary of local rates is shown hereunder— 


Local Taxation Summary, 1880-81. 




















Other Loans 
mths Sources, Outstanding 
Principal Source Amount inclu ding Total af 
of of Botin Total Receipt. Eynenditare the Close of 
rants and x re. the 
Revenue. Local Impost. Ordinary Respective 
Loans. Accounts. 
Table £ £ £ £ £ 
I.. Rates us...:3.%.- 26,808,225 | 20,848,550 | 47,656,775 | 45,349,630 |113,819,131 


nS Bue piae 5,197,152| 1,964,197| 7,161,349} 6,725,454| 30,516,107 


TIL Dinties fern 428,746 99,761 528,507 515,791 — 

















Grand total ........ 325,434,123 | 22,912,508 | 55,346,631 | 52,590,875 |14.4,335,238 
| 














a 
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TasLe I.— Rates. 
Number Receipt. 

a Year of 4 of i ie Se Total 

ee Source of Revenue. the eras Treasury Rate Mxpendi- 
a Return. jrities Re- Rates. Sub- including Potal, ture. 

turned. ventions. Loans. 
1. Poor rate, exclud- pane teat £ £ £ # £ 
ing precept rates > |1880-81 14.93] 7,969,845] 617,631 | *921,153| 9,508,629] 9,058,019 


a paid thereout ........ 


2. County and county 
police rates ue 


parishes 


Set ributions °80-81 63] 1,456,807] 548,743 708,080| 2,718,630] 2,695,221 


main roads) ........ 
3. Borough and town 
police rates, exclud- 


Bg achool - board 80-81 240] 1,349,128] 386,289| 1,271,244] 3,006,661] 2,882,995 


[See Table IT] Sno 


4. Highway rates............ sun 5 804) 71821041]  — 46,643| 1,867,684] 1,854,232 
5. Metropolitan local | j 
_ Management rate, 


parishes 


excluding precept fg! 43] 1,754,341] — 488,884) 2,243,225) 2,173,306 


rates paid thereout 
6. Metropolitan Board 
of Works,excluding 
coal & wine duties 
[See Table IT] 
if ee eee 1880-81 1] 555,844] 451,182] 148,578] 1,155,604] 1,148,420 
[See Table IT] 
8. City of London 
police tate ............ 
9. City of eS 


1880 1 620,957| 10,000} 2,251,205] 2,882,162] 3,565,436 


me 75,511|° — 30,861} 106,372) 100,601 
x 


°80 6,142) — — 6,142 5,615 


ward rate’ ............ 
10. Urban sanitary rates— 
(a) Raised by town 
COUMIGUS .5....¢000050 
(6) Raised by other } 
sanitary authori- | 
ties (inclusive of $| ’80-81 7541 2,465,971| 15,074 |*2,361,866| 4,842,911] 2,984,941 
amount paid to | 
joint boards)........ 
-: Table IT (a) and (0) | 
1. Rural sanitary rate...| *80-81 577 283,896| 49,285] *284,570} 620,751} 358,407 


1880-81 222] 6,446,051] 8,283] 8,149,078|14,603,412]14,5 18,806 


a Port sanitary rate ....| ’80-81 41} [2,385] 485 2.28 3,098 6,654 
13. Lighting and ]{ > 
watching rate........ ao _ Sao P A oily, o4e ane 38,113 
14, Sewers rate ................ °80-81 55 CPST 17,552 75,369 69,810 
15. Drainage and em- , 
nent rate... \ poeet oo Coes gem 139:939..... BAA@MO) nae ae 
[See Table IT] 
16. Burial board rate ...| ’80-81 552 130,229| — 136,392} 266,621) 257,286 
- [See Table IT] 
17. School board rate ....| ’79-80 | 2,051] 1,562,385, — 1,800,391| 3,362,776] 3,278,327 
[See Table IT] 
18. Church rate................ 80-81 | 218 11,996, — 1,271] 18,267) 13,189 
Total of rates... —  |26,978 }| 26,808,225|2,086,972|18,761,578]47,656,775]45,349,630 


* (1) “ Poor rate,” as summarised above, contains in column of “ All other Sources,” &c., an amount of 500,280l. raised 
upon loan; the rural sanitary rate 267,773/.; and the urban sanitary, 10 (4), 1,771,733¢.; otherwise the loans raised in these 
cases are not shown by the detailed accounts, nor does the expenditure out of loans appear in the accounts of these authorities. 

t Port sanitary authority. The sum of 2 ,385/. is excluded from the total of “ Rates” and of “ Receipts,” to avoid a 
duplicate reckoning of that sum. 
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“5. Returns of certain of the authorities who are represented 
in Table I are also shown in the statement hereunder, so far as 


their revenues arise from tolls, dues, fees, and rents :— 


Tas LE II.—Tolls, Dues, Fees, and Rents. 





























Number Receipt. 
Year of Pies DA CLEP fl Ga aeue eal went ov i fae roe ae oe? Total 
Source of Revenue. the Autho- | Tolls, Dues, | Treasury | All other Expendi- 
Return. | Tties Fees, Sub- : Sai Total. ture. 
@= 3 Including 
turned.| and Rents. | ventions. Loans. 
£ £ £ £ £ 
Beg person =). °er 4) 7880 8,764 | 1,885 772,021 
onda sss Pcs & \ ahah se aN aee 765,582 
20. Corporation of Lon- Bare I ‘ 
oe Ceepet e4 °80 906 —_ 23,1L7 24,023 575922 
improvements) .... 
a ey au at es 4 5855399 ree Se 585,399 585,399 
[See also Table I] 
oof Wits 1 y| 1880! | | 98.977) | | gore a 
[See also Table I] 
23. Urban sanitary 
authorities— 
(a) Town Councils... {1880-81 % 307,461 — — 307,461 307,461 
(5) Other sanitary 
authorities, in- ; ' 
blading joint 80-81 : 40,695 — — 40,695 40,695 
PORTS Ns srecce ovens e! 
[See Table I] 
24. Metropolitan Police | ’80-81 | __,, 27,655 a — 27,655 27,055 
[See Table Ij 
RRL Cee REEL ReD SOE | a! 4626 | — ~ 4,626 | 4,626 
26. Turnpike trusts ........ °79-80 | 240 2375741 — 18,074 | 255,815 271,880 
27. Markets and fairtolls| *80-81 17 2991 — 254 27,425 21,5050 
28. Bridge and ferrytolls| ’80-81 | 37 64,714 — 1,657 66,371 55,621 
29. Burial board fees ....| ’80-81)| | 152,550 — a 152,550 152,550 
[See also Table I] } ay 1 | 
30. School board fees ....| ’79-80 372,745", — —— 372,745 3725745 
[See also Table T] } 
Bibs Wt b LUCS ty oohesesye faves °79-80 1 422,255 — 4,733 | 426,988 348,426 
32. Pilotage dues ............ 1880 19+ 398,606 — 2,349 | 400,955 400,548 
33. Harbour dues ........... 1880-81 | 66 ] 2,156,884 — 1,440,756 |3,597,643 | 3,213,862 


Total of tolls, dues, } 


aed 380 | 5,197,152 | 1,835 |1,962,362 |7,161,349 | 6,725,454 





* School board fees. The sum received for sale of books to children is included in this sum. 
+ Pilotage. Counting all the ports under the Trinity House of Deptford Strond, as one 
authority, and all those under the Trinity House of Kingston-on-Hull as one only. 


LS TS SY AS 


“6. The only local imposts derived from duties, and which are 
discriminated in the local returns, are those levied by the City of 
London. 


Local Taxation Returns (England) for 1880-81. 
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TaBuE ITI.— Duties. 
Nitiier Receipt. 
Year of of ane Total 
All other ; 
Source of Revenue. the ‘ ( een Expendi- 
Return, ae ia Duties, ineludin rota ture. 
rities. Loans. 
33. City of London— £ £ £ £ 
Coal duty, at 9d......... 273,197*| — 273,197 
City’s coal duty, at 4d. 12Z1,421*|  — 121,421 = 
Wine Cuby is...ss-c0: qe yt 10,803 500 | 11,303 518,791 
City’s grain duty 235325 | 99,261 | 122,586 
Total of duties ....) — 1 428,746 | 99,761 | 528,507 515,791 


* After deducting the drawback on coals, which was 57,148/. on the 9d. 


4d. duty. 





duty, and 25,399/. on the 





Statement of Local Loans, with the Sums Outstanding at the Close of the 
Year 1880-81. 





Security or Authority. 


I. Ratzs, chiefly— 
POT LAW gchcstisstacagecdes gteompeanaietvnte 
County 
OR QU TI tors ctcstnsbencatatusscaa eee 
PEROT WS Vt) sasactatm ateasestnn. Re leveace? 
Metropolitan Local Management 
Metropolitan Board of Works.... 
Urban Sanitary— 

(a) Raised by town councils.... 
(0) Raised by other autho- 
rity, including joint boards } 
Rural Sanitary 
Port Fete SR Ne 
Sewers Commission 
Drainage and EHEmbankment 
Commission 
SEPIA EOB ECE, 20h eesiece mentee. 
School _,, 
Church 


Poe eee ee maee es ereresesss eee eeeeareserese 


Preece eer er ee eeeeeeresareees 
eee ee eee ee! 
Coe er errr aresesseserores 


ooo reeseees seseesesevaseesens- 


CO OT OSH HOR OOo Hoe TEE EOE HH EEE OEESEEHES® 


Totals of Tae kil: 


Il. Torts, Duss, and Rents, chiefly— 
CHE: OF vLONLON: «is scccmanricnocctsboasdies 
Turnpike ‘Trustee ......:.-c--<0.co00.>: 
Bridge and Ferry Commissions.. 
Market and Fair #s y 
Harbour Commissions ................ 


Totals of II 


Ill. Durres— 
City of London coal and eat 
III ORFs: cosets un ok Siac reee eget 


Coo eeereooreress 


Pore eeerceseseee 











Loans 


Raised during 


the Year. 


£ 
500,280 
307,628 
637,818 


4,990 
169,800 


1,929,251 
5,585,404 
er taaG 

267,773 


* 


944.66 


108,447 
1,145,191 


12,522,781 





1,708,644 





14,231,425 























Loans Paid Off 
with Interest 
during the Year. 





£ 
416,194 
386,624 
710,920 

6,464 
259,098 
436,533 


4,783,862 
839,808 


66,628 
186 
7,415 


135,899 


153,354 
484,053 
7,927 





8,694,965 





339,600 
76,925 
6,071 
4,353 
1,848,975 





2,2'75,924 


sen 


10,970,889 





113,819,131 





Loans 
Outstanding at 
the Close 
of the Year. 





£ 
59271,303 
2,995,311 
6,495,112 
49,580 
4,411,477 
1552455229 


5352135834 
12,818,333 
1,081,056 
5,237 
78,519 
1,535,740 
1.717082 


10,858,988 
41,800 





53274,800 
5593237 
210,926 

83,422 
24,396,722 








30,516,107 





Included with 
City of London 
loans 





144,335,238 


* The loans in these accounts are not separated from “other sources of income.” 
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V1I.—Additions to the Inbrary. 


Additions to the Library during the Quarter ended 30th June, 1883. 





Donations. By whom Presented. 








Argentine Republic. 
Buenos Aires. 
Bolétin de la Oficiné de Estadistica (quarterly). ) 
Afio i, Nim. 4. (Births, Deaths, and Marriages,| The Statistical 


Agricultural Products, &c.) La. 8vo., 1883 ........ Bureau of the Pro- 

Registro Estadistico de la Provincia de—. Afios vince of Buenos 
1877 y 1878. Segunda Epoca. Afios 24 y 25.| Aires 
olie MHL 882, k2 4. Yai eR Re talee aoe Matec OIE J 

Austria and Hungary— 
Huneary— 

Statistisches Jahrbuch fiir Ungarn, 11ter Jahrgang, \ 

1881— 


IV Heft. Bergbau und Hiittenwesen (Mining 
and Smelting) w..... tee ah. cacee ee ee 

VI Heft. Die Creditinstitute. (Credit Insti- 
bite) Score acsec crete saa severest A eee 

IX Heft. Cultus und Unterrichtswesen. 
(Religion and -liducatignys,-n-aam-.e eee 

XI Heft. Kriegsmacht. (Military Forces) .... 
Ungarns Waarenverkehr mit Osterreich und 
anderen Liindern. Vom Juli, 1881, bis ende ; 

Juni, 1882. I Jahrgang. Folio. (Commerce).. } 

Prague— 

Statistisches Handbuch der kéniglichen Hauptstadt } 
Prag, fiir das Jahr 1881. Lrster, allgemeiner 
Theil. Neue Folge, erster Jahrgang Deutsche 
Ausgabe. xiv+ 229 pp., boards, 8v0. 21.1.0... 

Tydenni zpréva o wtmrtich vy Praze a obech 
spojenych, kteréz, jsou, &. (Weekly Returns 


The Royal Hunga- 
rian Statistical 
Bureau, Budapest 





The Statistical 
Bureau, Prague 


OP SD Gab lis Rie. ecasesecsniaccMe ene ee eee en 
Belgium— 
Annuaire Statistique de la Belgique, 18° Année, 1882.) The Chief of the 
Tomer Disorams.. “La. Svog 188381 eesueees Statistical Bureau. 
Exposé de la Situation du Royaume de 1861 4 1875. Ministry of the In- 
VGl PIE CoP ORO remedies OVO « seaciiven aetna Re ee terior 


Statistique de la Belgique. Tableau Général du Com- 
merce avec les Pays Etrangers pendant l’année 1881. 7 
Diagramsy TOMO S82 | 5.c........00..:0cnaest ne eee 

Statistique Médicale de l Armée Belge, 1875-79. xxxii] General Gratry, 
+249 pp, sm. TOMO. 1883 ...2....cs:siernteeee eens Minister of War 


VILLE DE BRUXELLES. Bulletin Hebdomadaire nt Dr. B. Janssens, 


Statistique, Démographique, et Médicale. (Current Poetic 


NUTDOTS ) eee rote seeesteemsnavasortoscssthovsetss:acdeded meee ae 


Brazil— 
Lstatistica du Commercio Maritimo do Brazil do) 
Exercicio de 1871-72. La. 8vo.— 
Vol. iv. 3 Parte. Commercio de longo Curso 
por. Provinciss SeContinuacdo! ices ose —_ 
Vol. v. 4% Parte. Vol. vi. 4* Parte. Commercio 
Interprovincial de Cabotagem dos Generos 
IN SPIONRGS 2 reed pitt sola cacnacpcban icon oe a ee a 
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Donations—Contd. 





Donations. By whom Presented. 


Chili. Estadistica Comercial de la Repiblica de Chile. } 
Afio 1880. xxxi + 351 pp., boards, la. 8vo. _ 1881 sath 


China— 
Imperial Maritime Customs. 4to. Shanghai. 
I. Statistical Series— 
No. 2. Customs Gazette. October—December, 


PS ere Ai I oe As, Dash. esc ha Sir Robert Hart, 
No. 4. Reports on Trade at the Treaty Ports for K.C.M.G., Pekin 
PO SI Sek 7 he issn arms: cmiaieressecaehs.. sake ckerantesesd 
Denmark— 


Statistics of the Danish Insurance Office against Fire 
in Country Buildings. 1st April, 1874—31st March, 


1882. (In Danish.) 78 pp., folio. Copenhagen, F. Hendriks, Esq. 


BODY ods buat cantnnsaitt Bosak sesie's usa oe sigaedtoaandevyaye ew eens aed 
Nationalékonomisk Tidsskrift, 1tep—2te Hefte. Kjében- | The Danish Political 
MESVAUR LOG Cy. os cescny. connssvenscsssteaireceghy ceecedoueve hebansteaudecdeadies Economy Society 
Egypt— 


Bulletin Trimestriel du Commerce Extérieur de 
Egypte. Troisiéme année, Nos. 1 et 2, dule' Janvier 
mio? J yin, TSE ecu s Cate nae thier een ote o 

Bulletin Trimestriel de la Navigation par le Canal de | m,. Diroctor-Cene- 
Suez. Troisiéme année, Nos. 2 et 3, du 1e™ Avril au | se iat a 
moomeptembre, 1 S82 sagan case -vaieecses White est r Cs: RLS oA 

Statistique de la Navigation par le Canal de Suez, “4 





Peat ow Lad Svo., LS8S, te mernai) ee Sitcoms aaah 
Statistique de la Navigation dans les Ports Egyptiens. 
unce 1880. « La; Svory L888 kiss teaelicn deinen J 
France— 


Cabotage. Tableaux Général des Mouvements du— 
pendant les années 1879-81. Folio on... cscssenesesee | 
Chemins de Fer Francais. Situation au 31 Décembre, . 
HSI 9) Mas; laiididde ISR2) cette eee. teh 8 scl a: DE Og 
Ministére des Finances. Bulletin de Statistique et de | 
Législation comparée. Mars—Mai, 1883 .........0.. J 
Paris. Annuaire Statistique de la villede—. Deux 
iéme année, 1881. Diagrams, la. 8vo. 1882............ 
VitteE pe Retms. Bulletin Mensuel du ely Shea ah gas Peer. 
Municipal d’Hygieéne. Janvier—Mai, 1883 ............ 8 
L’Economiste Francais. (Current numbers.) Paris........ The Editor 
Révue Bibliographique Universelle, Paris :— 
Partie Littéraire. Avril, Mai, 1888 ............cc.ccceceee 
Partie Technique.. Avril, Mai, 1883  ...0.........eeee 3 
Révue Géographique Internationale. Nos. 89 et 90, 
SPOS «LE SOcsiiicze sk Mane torah gis orate Gh eects esoke est eeaae: 2 
Société de Statistique de Paris. Journal de la—. ) 
Avril—Juin, 1883 :— 
(Tables des Matiéres.) 
Avril. Notice sur M. Bertillon, par le Dr. Arthur ’ 
Chervin. Discours prononcé att la tombe du Gane Soc 
Dr. Bertillon, par M. Levasseur. La mesure du 
temps, d’aprés le Dr. Kinkelin. La justice crimi- 
nelle en France, par M.Thonissen. Les incendies J 
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Donations—Contd. 





Donations. By whom Presented. 





France—Contd. 
(Tables des Matiéres)— Contd. 

Avril—Contd. 
et leur accroissement. Le mouvement de la popu- 
lation en France en 1881, par M. T. Loua. Les 
premiers résultats statistiques du dénombrement 
de 1881... Varibtes tne ki aiaies. canes Annee 

Mai. Les octrois en France, par M. le Comte de 
Lucay.::' Varléteae sci ik asicondstete Wertassltecreedtateccnons 

Juin. Le prix Montyon de statistique en 1882. +} The Society 
Annexe au procés-verbal de la séance du 16 Mai, | 
1883. (La statistique des ouvriers mineurs. 
Rapport et piéces diverses.) Le Congrés des 
Sociétés savantes en 1884. La Division de la 
propriété. Les Fabriques de sucre en France, 
pendant la campagne, 1881-82 .....ccccccessecserreseeres 


Germany— 
Monatshefte zur Statistik des Deutschen Reichs fiir das 
Jahr 1883. La. 4to. Band LIX— 

Heft 2. Entweichungen von Seeleuten 1881. ) 
Vorliufiges Ergebniss der montanstatistischen 
Erhebungen 1882. Berichtigung zum Januar- 
heft, die Tabakstatistik betr. Durchschnitts- 
preise fiir Februar, 1883. Waarenverkehr im 
Februar, 1883. Versteuerte Riibenmengen, &c., 
im Pebruat, a S62... 2a WRIA. x. RR Ra 

Heft 3. Hauptergebnisse des auswirtigen 
Waarenverkehrs fiir 1882. Vorlaufige Haupter- 
gebnisse der Berufszahlung vom 5 Juni, 1882. 
Berichtigung zum Februarheft, die Montan- | The Imperial Statis- 
statistik betr. Durchschnittspreise fiir Marz, tical Office, Berlin 
1883. Waarenverkehr im Mirz, 1883. Vers- 
teuerte Riibenmengen, &c., im Marz, 1888 ........ 

Heft 4.  Vorlaufiges spezielles Ergebniss der 
Berufszihlung vom 5 Juni, 1882, fiir das Reich. 
Anmusterungen von Seeleuten, 1882. Waaren- 
Durchfuhr 1882. Ueberseeische Auswande- 
rung fiir Januar bis April, 1883. Durch- 
schnittspreise fir April, 1883. Waarenverkehr 
im April, 1883. Versteuerte Riibenmengen, &c., 
Tun April, 1 8So circissitees. Axess! soscadeyeue ceeded Alvar Wav aay 

Statistik des Deutschen Reichs. La. 4to. Berlin, 1882. 
Band LI. Statistik der Seeschiffahrt, 2te Abtheil- 
ung, enthaltend den Seeverkehr in den Deutschen 

Hafenplatzen und die Seereisen Deutscher Schiffe 

im Jahre 1680. SiShipping). 3... a idedertaeee 

Band LIV. Theil I. Der auswirtige Waarenver- 

kehr des deutschen Zollgebiets im Jahre 1881, 

geordnet nach den einzelnen Waarengattungen, _ 

sowie der Veredlungsverkehr. (Exports)............... 
Band LVII. Theil I. Die Volkszihlung im 

Deutschen Reiche am 1 Dezember, 1880. Be- 

volkerungs-Zahl und Dichtigkeit, Wohnorte, 

Gebiaude, Haushaltungen. (Census) oc 

Band LVIII. Der Verkehr auf den deutschen 

Wasserstrassen, imsbesondere der Schiffs-und J 
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Donations—Contd. 





Donations. By whom Presented. 





Germany— Contd. 
Statistik des Deutschen Reichs—Contd, 
Band LVIIIl— Contd. 

Giiterverkehr auf den deutschen Wasserstrassen 
nebst den beobachteten Wasserstiinden im Jahre 
G51.” (Uniand Navicdtion) oki he ae 
Statistisches Jahrbuch fiir das Deutsche Reich. Vierter 
Jahrgang, 1883. vii + 198 pp., diagrams, la. 8vo. 
LEST IDS aeRO ie ale 6 3A SS SO a A 


} The Imperial Statis- 
Bavaria. Zeitschrift des Kceeniglich 1801 Now | 


tical Office, Berlin 


Statistischen Bureau. 13' Jahrgang, 1881. Nos. 

1—4. (Miscellaneous Statistics). Folio. Miinchen 
PrRussIA— 

Preussische Statistik. La. 4to. 1883— 

Heft LXVI. Die definitiven Ergebnisse der 
Volkszaihlung vom 1 December, 1880, in preus- 
sischen Staate. (Census): 22d cicctcsstssloctecees 

Heft LXVII. Die Bewegung der Bevélkerung, 
mit Hinschluss der Wanderungen, im preus- | Th e Royal Statistical 
sischen Staate, waihrend des Jahres 1881. Bureau of Prussia 
Diagrams. (Movement of Population, &c.) .... 

Zeitschrift des Kéniglich Preussischen Statistischen 
Bureaus. 22ter Jahrang, Heft iii, iv, Juli bis 
Wecember) L882 Ponowas une aah we Se 

Saxony. Zeitschrift des K. Sachsischen Statistischen 

Bureau’s. XXVIII Jahrgang, 1882. Heft i und ii. 

Die statistischen Aufgaben der Gemeindebehérden 

mit besonderer Riicksicht auf Armenpflege und 

Armenstatistik. Ueber Armenwesen und Armen- 

statistik mit besonderer Rucksicht auf die sachsische 

Erhebung fiir das Jahr 1880. Die glederung der 

Unterstiitzten nach Untersttitzungswohnsitz und 

Landarmeneigenschaft. Die Unterstiitzten nach den 

Ursachen der Untersttitzungsbediirftigkeit. Die | The Royal Statistical 

Gliederung der Unterstiitzten nach Geschlecht, Bureau of Saxony 

Alter und Civilstand. Die Gliederung der Unter- 

stiitzten nach ihrem Beruf. Weiteres zur Statistik 
der Wasserstrassen. Die Fruchtbarkeits- und Ster- 
blichkeits-verhiltnisse in simmtlichen Stidten und 
in den grosseren Landgemeinden Sachsens wihrend 
des Jahrfiinfts 1876 bis 1880. Der Geschiftsbetrieb 
der siichsischen Sparkassenim Jahre 1879. (Charities, 
State of the Waterways, Births and Deaths, Savings 
( PT One rie BAN oat ar Oe. viele ae Be Oar ei ee J 
Brruin. Veréffentlichungen des Statistischen Amts der 

Stadt—, Eheschliessungen, Geburten, Sterbefille 

und Witterung. (Weekly Returns of Marriages, 
rreins,, oaths, Mery kidney senescent easccus sera seats 


be Statistical Bu- 
Hampure. Statistik des Hamburgischen = 


reau of Berlin 


Heft xii, i Abtheilung, sm. folio, 1882. (General 
Election ; Movement of Population; Emigration ; 
Censtises )e iis slisacieneven tea acai Nowe csaeeees ve veusaesieaese 


Guatemala. Informe que el Jefe de la Seccion de 
Hstadistica, dirijid al Sr. Secretario de Fomento, Sobre 
los trabajos ejecutados durante el afio de 1882. La. 8vo. 
GAL SMOA La, oo aiss1 sss cssnpsssnvastcssansnsapaavssrsidstanehapboasssiescovescecsee 


S 
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Dangions Gent, 





Donations. By whom Presented. 





Italy— 

Annali del’ Industria e del Commercio, 1883.— a 
Atti del Consiglio del Commercio e dell’ Industria 
Bilanci delle Camere di Commercio. Elezioni Com- 

MOTO T ..«:..cs+..scr cadens a Neetehls addon Coe Meee eu eRN IE Cneeee eaten eee 

Commissione centrale dei valori per le dogane ........ 

Esposizione Nationale del 1881 in Milano. Relazione 
della Commissione Reale. Sezione I. Agricoltura 

Sui Lavori della Prima Sessione della conferenza 
Internazionale di Elettricita convocata in Parigi 
nell’ ottobre, -IS82 Ue: Pee eect Lee oe 

Relazione sulle Scuole Industriali e Commerciali. 
Anno Scolastico, HSS81-82 0554.05.22 eu isaseeseeeer aan 

Annali di Statistica. Serie 3°— 

Vol. 2. L’ordinamento delle Scuole popolari in 
diversi Stati. Le industrie della provincia di 
Roma. I prodotti minerali della provincia di 
Roma. Notizie intorno alla gestione economica 
delle Opere Pie. ie Casse postali di risparmio 
The], SES 1 apie os cis aos pats. wats. des oun cues Sart RERRY cou 

Vol. 3. Note di statistica e legislazione comparata 
intorno alla circolazione monetaria nei principali 
Stati. Notizie statistiche sui metalli preziosi........ 

Approvazione della Convenzione stipulata fra il Minis- 
tro di Agricoltura, industria e commercio, e la Cassa 
di Risparmio di Milano e altri Instituti, per la | 














fondazione di una Cassa Nazionale di assicurazione 
per gli infortuni degli operai sul lavoro. 39 pp. 

Atti della Giunta per la Inchiesta Agraria e sulle Lite Diretene a. 
Condizioni della Classe Agricola. Vol. vii, fase. ii of Statistics, Rome 
(1882) ; vol. viii, tomo i, fase. i, ii (1883). La. 4to. 

Bollettino Settimanale dei Prezzi, di alcuni dei princi- 
pali Prodotti Agrari e del Pane. (Current numbers) 

Bollettino di Notizie Commerciali. (Current num- 
Des)» .coieeeceae teres Ms cad sienonts San ages be veten ghee Manca 

Bollettino Mensile dell Situazioni dei Conti degli 
Instituti d’Emissione. Anno XIII; No. 12. 1882. 
Anno XIV ANiog aaa 1883. sn dc adad aod eee 

Bollettino Bimestrale delle Situazioni dei Conti. Anno 








AIL g sNOs16 se Yar 2 Be... diosa dbucomeeeeeteeneemeen yy 
Bollettino Bimestrale del Risparmio. Anno VII; 
NOL 6. SUBSE ars ertiesettit cn. 2+ egal ie edema eneene 


Censimento della Popolazione al 31 Dicembre, 1881. 
Proporzione degli Analfabeti Classificati per Eta e 
Confronto Col Censimento Precedente. Bollettino, | 
Nor (8Mageio, 1883); — La. 8v 0.4 .024.us- descent mse 

Disposizioni intorno alla responsabilita civil dei Padroni, 
Imprenditori e altri committenti per i casi d’infor- 
tUNI0. ZL Ap SEL SB? Mike iee-<.xeimosedveice dew ls eites 

Inchiesta Parlamentare sulla Marina Mercantile 
(1881-82). Vol. vii. Relazione della Commissione 
d'inchiests:/ AtoWe USS .c2die...::0 aie ioe eet, | 

Ministero della Guerra. Della Leva sui giovani nati 
nell’ anno 1861 e delle Vicende del R. Esercito dal 
1° Ottobre, 1881, al 30 Settembre, 1882. Relazione 
A 8. E. Il Ministro della Guerra. xvii + 159 pp. 
Sm, folio..j ROMA SEL RSS cnr, s:.sisy cee ee ee “| 
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Italy—Contd. 
Popolazione. Movimento dello Stato Civile. Anno XX.) 
Pe Pe EOC UZIONE tL ASS Bir iy 1 8.55) ieee caustavepth cdots Pueae 
Servizio Postale in Italia, 1881. Diciassettesima 
Relazione sul—. Sm. folio. 1882 occ 
Statistica del Commercio Speciale di Importazione dal 
1° Gennaio al 31 Dic., 1882; 1° Gennaio al 31 
Marzo, 1883 


The Director-General 
of Statistics, Rome 





ORCC R ee mre sD P OP OOOH OSH O HT EHS ED HES EDO OOS HTETE ORO EDEDEHUEH HERO GOES 


Netherlands— 

Jaarboek van het Mijnwezen in Nederlandsch Oost- 

Indié. 11% Jaargang, 1882. Tweede Gedeelte. _ 
Diagrams, maps, la. 8vo. Amsterdam... 

Statistiek der Geboorten en der Sterfte naar den] The Statistical 
Leeftijd en de oorzaken van den dood in N stesand Society of the 
Oct.—Dec., 1882 Netherlands 

Statistiek van het Koninkrijk der Nederlanden. Nieuwe 
Serie. Staten van de in-, uit, en Doorgevoerde 
Voornaamste Handelsartikelen, gedurende de Maand 
Januari—Februari, 1883. Folio. ’s Gravenhage.... 


Po ee rere reser ere oee eH eeeH Eero ESE SEDO EEE HEE EHEDTE LHS I OONOE 


Portugal— 
Lispoa. Boletim da Sociedade de Geographia de— 
SeTBeLICy IN OBard BING: Gigi LOG ark ciaedtehgaree tees tstendeain alias 
Sociedade de Geographia de Lisboa. A Questio do ¢ The Society 
Meridiano Universal, Parecer da Seccio de Nautica. 
Bet, ae OOS Lisboa ESS ie cyhycachsogeon ions ieee t 


Roumania. Statistique Officielle. Notice Historique 
sur la création et l’organisation de la—, dans la Prin- 
cipauté de Roumanie suivie du Texte de la Loi qui 
Régit actuellement cette Institution. 24 pp.,la.8vo. 1872 


F. Hendriks, Esq. 


Russia. Imports and Exports of Russia. ieee Me 
Statistics for Eleven Months 1881-82. Sheet 


weesocceoree 


Spain— 
Tablas de Valores para la Estadistica Comercial y el 
* Arancel de Aduanas para los Afios de 1881 y 1882. | The Board of Cus- 
Edicion Oficial. 47 pp., sm. 8vo. Madrid, 1883... toms, &c. 


Memorias Comerciales y Suplemento. (Current numbers) 


Porto Rico. Estadistica General del Comercio Ex- 
terior de la Provincia de Puerto-Rico. Correspon- 
diente al Afio de 1881. 145 pp., sm. folio. 1882.... 


Maprip. Boletin de la Sociedad Géografica de—. Tomo 


xiv, Nim. 2—4, 1883 } The Society 


OPPO P eH ees ee HOHE HHETEH HSE SE HOE OTHT TEP ERUD OED OES 


Sweden and Norway— 
Sweprn. Bidrag till Sveriges Officiela Statistik. 
La. 4to. 

D. Fabriker och Manufakturer. Commerce Col- 
legii underd&niga Berittelse fOr ar 1881. | The Central Statistis 
(Factories and Manufactures) ......c cesses cal Bureau, Stock- 

_F. Utrikes Handel och Sjéfart. Commerce Col- holm 
legii underdaniga Berattelse for ar 1881. 
(Commerce and Navigation) csrssrcersrssrsvsscervers 7 
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Switzerland— 

Bericht der Grossraths- Commission zur Vorbereitung 
des Gesetzesentwurfs betreffend Obligatorische 
Kranken- und Begribnissversicherung ftir den 
Kanton Basel-Stadt. 75 pp., 8vo. 1882 ..........0. 

Schweizerische Hidgenossenschaft. Uebersichts- Tabelle ) 
der Ein-, Aus- und Durchfuhr in den Jahre. 1880 | 
und 1881. (Imports, Exports, and Transit.) Folio > — 

Statistique des Chemins de fer Suisses pour les ae 
1880eb:1881. ‘Vols. ‘viii; ix.eeolion cies acres. 


United States— 

An Act to Reduce Internal-Revenue Taxation, and for 
other purposes. (New United States Tariff Law). 
23 DP. NSVO. Me LOSS “s.ciisesccntoeme oeoeh otressteipanr ak abate see 

Agriculture. Report of the Commissioner of—, ad 
1881 and 1882. Cloth, plates, diagrams, 8vo. ........ 

Department of Agriculture. 8vyo. Edmund J. Moffat, 
Artesian Wells upon the Great Plains. Map. 1882 ( Esq., London 
Preliminary Report on the Forestry of the Mississippi | 

Valley, and Free Planting on the Plains. 1883... } 
Special Reports. 8vo. 
No. 53. Upon the Product and Price of principal \ 
Crops of 1882; also Freight Rates of Transporta- 
tion Companies, including changes of the Winter 
Tarif. December) 1882.25 aie ae eee ed enn Srmolet 
No. 54. The Sorghum Sugar Industry. An sis ds 


C. 8. Hill, Esgq., 
Washington, D.C. 





by the Hon. George B. Loring, United States 
Commissioner of Agriculture. December, 1882.... 
No. 55. The Grange: Its Origin, Progress, and Edu- 
cational Purposes. By Hon. D. Wyatt Aiken, 1883 
No. 56. Report upon the Numbers and Values of 
Farm Animals, of Product and Quality of Cotton, 
and comparative Values of American and Euro- 
pean Farm Implements. February, 1883............ 
No. 57. On the Distribution and Consumption of 
Corn and Wheat: March, 1883 .........25...200000seooeee 
No. 59. Of Condition of Winter Grain, the Pro- 
gress of Cotton Planting, and Estimates of Cereals 
OF MSS Zee May, LSBS *25... csc aha eaettes eens "4 
Bureau of Education. Circulars of Information, 1882. 
8vo.— 
4. Industrial Art in Schools 


The Department of 
Agriculture, Wash- 
ington, D.C. * 


Cee eee ee 


FETE M Omer rem eee eeeeeeteeeaeeeee ] The Bureau of Edu- 


Pee ener e eee eee reereeee 


Industrial Education in the United States. A{ #0” 
Special Report. Illustrations. 8vo. 1888 ............ 
Bureau of Statistics. Commercial Relations— The Bureau of Sta- 
Commerce of the World, and the Share of the Unita tistics, Department 
States therein, for 1880 and 1881. 1883 of State 
Another copy, Qf SUC DOV 6 6505510505... swacoss torent B ot ee ee ie 
Glass Manufactures of Europe. No. 29. March, ) 
LOBS OD, sei cs Noma renee ETL 15s. eee eee ee | The Bureau of Sta- 
Reports of Consuls on Commerce, Manutactures, &c. + _ tistics, Department 
Nos. 25 and 26, Nov.—Dec., 1882; Nos. 27-29, | of State 
Jan.—Mar., 1888 


Fete reece eaesoeee 


TORRE REECE HOHE HEE EHH eae eee HE Eee EbeeaEEEreree 
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United States— Contd. 
Bureau of Statistics. Commercial Relations—Oontd. 

Quarterly Report on Imports, Exports, Immigration ] it 
and Navigation, containing other Statistics relative { 
to the Trade and Industry of the Country. No. 2, 
1882-83 (to 31st December, 1882)...........:ccseeteeeees 

Treasury Department. Commerce and Navigation ) 
Report for 1882. Foreign Commerce, Immigra- 
tion, and Tonnage. Cloth, chart... eee The Bureau of Sta- 

Statistical Abstract, 1882. Fifth number. Finance, } _ tistics, Treasury 
Coinage, Commerce, Immigration, Shipping, the Department 
Postal Service, Population, Railroads, Agriculture, 
OS AME EPOTe Wel) L8BB) vcssaiearancnsenctelnssdesee eae y 

Special Report on the Foreign Commerce of the ) 
United States for the Six Months ended 31st De- | The Bureau of Sta- 


he Bureau of Sta- 
tistics, Department 
of State 








SUMING FeV Rote Vu Term Remerpre oe, He Ge ryan, Shu MOEN an r _ tistics, Department 
Summary Statement of Imports and Exports. Nos.| of State 
PRED Kater inh Serer OAMO Bil Hey wide sai Cena Ney 6X 8 


Bureau of Immigration and Mining Intelligence. 
Bulletin issued by the—. January, 1883. La. 4to. } The Bureau 
LACE Taam Ogee, Matin gh Pn Tae SSA le PENT Ve RIN ee 


Mint. Annual Report of the Director of the— for 
the year ended 30thaune, 1882 7.5 2..0.0).... 8... betes 


War of the Rebellion. The Medical and ead 


Horatio C. Burchard, 
Esq., Director of 
the Mint 

The Surgeon-Gene- 


History of the—. Part3,vol.ii. Surgical History. 
: ral, U.S. Army 


First issue. 986 + xxvii pp., cloth, plates, la. 4to 
STE Tage Pee nrek ROR Bi a id ell CULO i Aran 
Brooxtyn. Annual Report of the Department of 
Police and Excise of the City of — for the year 1882. 
SOY Ch Oadby Neate Resch Pie R at hate aauids aes noes kdb gasies cual 
MaAssACHUSETTS. Census of—, 1880; from the Re- 
turns of the Tenth Census of the United States. 
By Carroll D. Wright. xxiv + 698 pp., cloth, la. 8vo. 
PSOE OIE rs. aie eee Maori ohiavteatenaeiute Tat handle check in 
Minnesota. Fourteenth Annual Report of the Com- ) 
missioner of Statistics of the State of— for the | O. Malmros, Esq., 
year 1882. Chap. I. Agriculture. II. Vital Assistant-Secretary 
Statistics. III. County Statistics. IV. Miscel- of State 
laneous Statistics. La. 8vo. Minneapolis, 1883 .... 
Rhode Island— 
Census of the City of Providence, Ist January, 1883. 
NDR LUTE VOM cece Raa canned asvels Tors satuas erect gugreniage Edwin M. Snow, Ksq., 
Report of Deaths in the City of Providence during M.D. 
PORT ary | LSS abi vssncestpareitay Gh Sepier snaps Liicorti gio Be vias 


F. L. Jenkins, Esq. 


The Hon. Carroll D. 
Wright 


American Geographical Society. Bulletin of the—. . 
Nos. 3 and 4, 1882; No. 1, 1883. Map. New York ey 

Bankers’ Magazine. April—May, 1883. New York........ The Editor 

Franklin Institute. Journal of the—. Vol. Ixxxv. . 
Nos, 4-6, plates, &e, Philadelphia, 1888 «csc... } eae aa 


Uruguay— 
Direccion de Estadistica General de la Repitblica 
Oriental del Uruguay. Cuaderno No. XI. Poblacion 
y su Movimiento. Comercio exterior e interior. 
Navegacion. Hacienda y varios datos. Afio 1879. 
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Uruguay— Contd. 
Estadistica del comercio exterior. Restimen detallado 
de los productos del pais exportados para el exterior. 
Datos estadisticos. Afio 1880. 191 pp., sm. folio. 
Monte Video, LBB2 57 ret toh erat ee ere 


India, Colonial, and other Possessions. 
Canada, Dominion of— 
Agriculture. Report of the Minister of—, for the) 


Calendar Year 1882... ccc ctseesenie ns alates weraceodeans ace 
Canadian Pacific Railway. Sessional Papers relating 
to the, L652-83.. Da Syolsancmote cnet tree 


Census of Canada, 1880-81. (Contents.) Immovabie 
Property and Shipping; Occupiers of Lands and 
Lands Occupied; Animals and Animal Products; 
Field Products; Various Products and Furs; Pro- 
ducts of the Forest; Fisheries; Raw Mineral Pro- 
ducts; Industrial Establishments. Vol. ii, 8vo. 
DSSS rekee asrsctonvssh tive. nsanitvy tin. AA apoE Meee ate ee 

Coast Telegraph Chart of the Gulf and Lower 
St. Lawrence and Maritime Provinces delineated 
under the direction of Hon. P. Fortin. 1883. ........ 

Estimates for the Fiscal Year ending 30th June, 1884 

Fire and Inland Marine Insurance Companies. 
Abstract of Statements of—, for 1882.............ccc 

General Map of Part of the North-West Territories, | 
including the Province of Manitoba, showing 
Dominion Land Surveys to 31st December, 1882 .... 

A Guide Book, containing Information for Intending | 





Settlers. 122 pp., map, 8vo. Ottawa, 1882.......... 
Inter-Provincial Trade. Report of the Select Com- eee George Bouri- 


PROSLA CS) EEO The ccettad ele, iy Raab 1 cls) is Si on eh not, Esq. 
Railway Commission Bill. Report of the Railway 
Conmmibtes onune——.) 1883, "| oe Nacasettit mene tene es 





Railway Statistics, and Capital, Traffic, and Working 
Expenditure of the Railways of the Dominion. 


RREPOPUE CL SSL TS a tele: oncsas..0s.<a0d.suncs snc toseteae nto tener tee 
Reports, ¥e., for the year ended 30th June, 1882. S8vo. 
Of thetAnditer-General’,.. 3.0 2..1.:.cscetreeee nema eae 
1) LIC SELE VERUGE * '....boNss cri aeee ee ee ae 
a Minteperioprd ustace * 2.12.10... eae eee 
55 Department of Marine and Fisheries: Map 
»  Postmaster-General. Maps...........ccccsscsceeres 
a Minister of Public Works .u.....cccceeceeceeees 
a Railways and Canals................... 
Trade and INAVIGALLON ) ¢.:.c1.5. oie eaeemeee eee 

Reports Jor the year 1882. 8vo. | 
Of the Mimister OiwAprioniture x00. .G ase 

» , Department of the Interior. .......:.ccseossescaveoss | 
ob 2 habe OL MORN UEIA r,s.) -1...5.shelaiereteae ee 
jo pe OCrOtaryiotMe avon tn... eens 


Statement of the Quantity of Spirits and Malt Liquors 
entered for Consumption in Canada, from 1868 to 
1882'inclusive.” ‘SyOVLOSa sens: ccc neche ate J 
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Cyprus. Second Annual Report of the Sanitary Com- 
missioner with the Government of Cyprus for the year +} Dr. F. W. Barry 
PS WIG AL PODCICEB. PSV Ostrrssaceversesouniocvsbosterarstee sedyess 


India, British— 
BomBay. Imperial Census of 1881. Operations and 
Results in the Presidency of Bombay, including Ty as E 
Sind. Vol. i, Text; vol. ii, Tables. Half-calf, (°° peainiialessate 
maps and diagrams, folio, 1882................scccessesssssseenes 
Trade by Land with Foreign Countries, Accounts of—. 


ho, Tg ARS AB Le tI ge The Indian Govern- 
Trade and Navigation, Monthly Accounts. Nos. 10—12. ment 
MEIN Bite col eines tora ta ncainsigat aospioae neo inga seqsnes ofa visas edaaian 


Asiatic Society of Bengal— 
Asiatick Researches ; or, Transactions of the Society ) 
Instituted in Bengal, for Inquiring into the 
History and Antiquities, the Arts, Sciences, and t T. Beggs, Esq. 
Literature of Asia. Vols. i—ix, 1806-9, half- | 
ESV OS ics fil MU MEALS Lele abesadhtoo ok 4 
Journal of the—. Extra Number to Part I, 1882. ) 
New Series, Vol. li, Part II, No. 4, 1882, | 
“Natural History.” Plate; Vol. lii, Part I, No. 1, | 
“Philology.” Plates, Less BE tes Cot A r pppoe ety 
Proceedings of the—. No. 10, Dec. 1882; No. 1, 
See ESTs RR an ROL hla Et AEN a kate ROHL SOA a Phe d 


Mauritius. Almanac and Colonial Register for 1883. ] The Lieut.-Governor 
By John B. Kyshe. Fifteenth publication. §8vo......... of Mauritius 


New South Wales. Census of—, 1881. Summary] The Registrar-Gene- 
ROMER euee E0801. 9, Av ky Rene te GSE onl is SORA Lia e ae ral, N.S. Wales 


Queensland. Supplement to the Government Gazette, | The Registrar-Gene- 
containing Vital Statistics. (Current numbers)............ ral, Queensland 


South Australia. 
Statistical Register, 1881. Contents. Part I. Population. 
II. Vital Statistics. III. Production. IV. Inter- 
change. V. Law, Crime, &c. VI. Revenue and | The Chief Secretary, 
Expenditure. VII. Religious, Educational, and { Adelaide 
Charitable Institutions. Appendix. Australasian | 
Statistics. Boards, folio. Adelaide, 1882................ Y, 


Royal Society of South Australia, Transactions, Pro- 
ceedings, and Report of the—. Vol. iv (for 1880-81). + The Society 


iv +168 pp., plates, 8vo. Adelaide, 1882. ............... 
Tasmania. Census, 1881. Part IV. Birth Places.) E. C. Nowell, matt 2 
eae ee On TURAL CONCIGIOIN «..sepsrrcssrosst rare meeeeritocscsapeiee Hobart 
Victoria— 


Census, 1881. Part V. Education of the People........ *) 
Mining Surveyors and Registrars. Reports for the | 

quarter ended 31st December, 1882 .....0..21......scc000eces. Ht APE Hayter, Haq., 
Statistical Register of the Colony of— for 1881— 

MoM VME EOE CI ETIO ON ci rece stinst evade ti tcwSibede tide cotestiecsédéed 
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Victoria— Contd. 
Statistical Register of the Colony of— for 1881—Contd. 
Part Vi. Law,\Crime, 0. oe oa ee ee } 
we VIL Accumulation gsc ta es ea en eee | 
gy VILL. Production .....esesecsssseenessssesnserserssenseae ses H. H. Hayter, Esq., 
» IX. Religious, Moral, and Intellectual Pro- C.M.G. 
QT OSE gis bpognd ov ccospeb rere caters hag oa ae hae 
Statistics of Friendly Societies, for 1881 ou... J 


United Kingdom— 
Friendly Societies. Reports of the Chief Registrar ) 
of—, for 1881. Part I-(B), Appendix (C), Indus- | The Chief Registrar 
trial and Provident Societies, No. 373-1 (1882). t of Friendly Societies 
Part I-(C), Appendix (F), Trade Unions, No. | pieae 


STI LA ABSIN ci. vci-cepc ere eee ee ee 7 
Mint. Thirteenth Annual Report of the Deputy | The Hon. ©. W. 
Master of the—, 1882. [C-3601] ou... eee Fremantle 
Navigation and Shipping. Annual Statement of) 
the—, for the year 1882. [C-3540] wees 


Statistical Abstract for the several Colonial and other 
Possessions in each year from 1867 to 1881. 19th + The Board of Trade 
TUDO VEN OVO. ss idaccivveon (Ass uo SRAM RRS soe een NT en ae 

Trade and Navigation, Monthly Returns. March— 
Ma yA SSS hiddeccvoorse-coereoeseonsnasichtesepeppasnn ice lOpngsmecs abies tiie af 


England and Wales— 
Census of —, 1881. Area, Houses, and Population— ‘) 
CMs ipl a OID sf Saectanice scien sess 2d UMMM Med ca alec 
Vol. ii, Registration Counties _............ ‘EME Ss ou) acces 
Quarterly Return of Marriages in October, November, 
December, 1882 ; and Births and Deaths in January, Th : 
Hebruary (March, 1883. No. 1300) ccs trees eases ee as pee 
Weekly Returns of Births and Deaths in—, and in ral'of England 
twenty-seven other large English Towns. (Current 


TUTADOLS) Usasense seen estar die \neevssdel-» a dene ide icant: ater 
Annual Summary of Births and Deaths and causes 
of Death in— and other great Towns, 1882. ............ P| 


City of London— 
Accounts of the Chamberlain of the—, for,1879-81. ) 
lal Seah OU Oe Sis 0s2..00e dee dl ong Sopagteae er kes caer gt | 
Report on the City Day-Census, 1881, by the Local ( The City Chamber- 
Government and Taxation Committee of the Cor- ( lain 
poration. (2nd edit.) xii + 140 pp., cloth, map. | 
BVO.  ..rcccccoeseeeeerseesronesccosecevesseaseesccsnapnvaresevoeneesccseaeesveees 


Treland— 
Births and Deaths in Dublin and in fifteen of the~ 


principal Urban Sanitary Districts, Weekly Returns, 
with a Quarterly and Yearly Summary. (Current | The Registrar-Gene- 
NUN DELB) aos.cah sone aces mmeeayn Dh .uSni. Uni nrvelaenodtene sy Mee r ral of Ireland 
Quarterly Return of Marriages to December, 1882, | 
and Births and Deaths to March, 1883. No. 77 ....) 
Statistical Tables of the Dublin Metropolitan Police | The Commissioner of 
LOT ASOD eotsschvknorgneterstcsmadrevecs wey soeaechueni tes nee asp Meate Police, Dublin 
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_ Scotland— 
Twenty-fifth detailed Annual Report of the Registrar- ) 
General of Births, Deaths, and Marriages. Abstracts 
oy ales WEBS Eg 1 lev ta oe aU Se a AC 
Births, Deaths, and Marriages in the eight principal if Registrar-Gene- 
towns. Weekly and Monthly Returns. (Current ral of Scotland 


RTEIMUOGSE it Gas arlat ican Mae roes massa csee wise Mestesecsvorenstobsene ran’: 
Quarterly Return of Births, Deaths, and Marriages to 
FC Hs ES SR RISES BSc RY 4 1 RR Mee PSA 4; 


FR eee eee eee eh ee petho Librarian 
Authors, &c.— 

BapEN-PowEtt (George), M.A., F.R.A.S. State Aid 

and State Interference. Illustrated by Results in 


Commerce and Industry. xii+284 pp., cloth, 8vo. The Author 


trates Cetra RES We” hfe Fonality) ven ae ad ei 

Berton (H. R.). Statistical Chart of British Rail- 
WEED VSL OO AL Poecen co Bons ean copesraiban tee advan addin instore $e e¥ove getogions x 

Burpett (Henry C.). Official Intelligence for 1883.| The Managers of 
Vol. 11, xcvi+ 944 pp., cloth, map, 460, «0.0.0... the Stock Exchange 


CamAcuo (D. Juan Francisco). Memoria sobre la 
Hacienda Piblica de Espafa en 1881 41883. 510 pp., > The Author 
Eo eG OAT OEG Eg la RE Gee Rie eia SS Reena anne regen 

CHALMERS (Patrick). A short Review of the Adhesive 


Stamp, with Resolutions of the Dundee Town * 
OMNI nO DDE RV O re LOG ei csecres raat si rep aes denasnsshocenass 

Craigie (Major). Taxation as affecting the Agri- 
cultural Interest. 40 pp., 8V0. 1878.0... eee ke 


Dv Cane (Sir Edmund F.), K.C. B., R.E. An Account 
of the manner in which Sentences of Penal Servitude 
are carried out in England. x +174 pp., 8vo. a 
No VR Ree Pie neh ai a Mi i RN AL. ANE i Sag RPI 
Fossickx’s Fifty Years’ History of the Iron Trade.) 
A Diagram, showing the production of Iron in the | 
United Kingdom, the weight of Iron and Steel 
Exported, and the Prices of Typical Descriptions 
Ore LON MCG.,' TPOUP aU LOL LOS (ot cost sieeccodine cs aetckeoe es 
Guyor (Yvzs). L’Organisation Municipale de Paris 
et de Londres, présent et avenir. 100 pp., diagrams, > The Author 
Spits 4 1A Ca Cie Beso gercan  a dea stea laine BaD 
Hayter (H. H.), C.M.G. Victorian Year Book for) 
1881-82 (ninth year of issue), containing numerous 
Tables of Comparative Statistics (Australasian and ‘ 


W. G. Fossick, Esq., 
London 


| other), a Statistical Account of the Empire of 2 
. Japan, Statistics of Fiji, 1878-81, &c., &e. iv + 586 
SV SARS TE NO VOM cate gate creas ater sn tSanv uns bivspuangasssase\ cc saodesnens 


INVESTIGATOR. On the Incidence of Taxation as 
affecting Different Classes in the United Kington | 

at the present Time. 24 pp., 8vo0.. 1883. 0... 
Johnston (Rev. James)— } 
On the “ Abolition ”’ or “‘ Transference ’’ of Govern- | 
ment Colleges and High Schools in India. ‘ 
pA We a 1) @ ec (gl Ryo, Pass rs ne 
On Educational Policy in India. 2nd edit., with 
Introduction. xviii + 61 pp., 8vo. 1880 ............ z, 
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Authors, &c.— Contd. 

Luvasseur (H.). Précis d’Economie Politique, quat- 
rieme édition. xi+ 403 pp., boards, sm. 8vo. ¢ The Author 
Paris 1883..5.\scssdicntasstaverstasscgaa tenner on eae enone: 

Scorr (BensaMin), F.R.A.S. A Statistical Vindica- 
tion of the City of London; or Fallacies exploded 
and Figures explained. (3rd edit.) xv + 201 pp., a 
Cloth; 8v0. 2 U1 877 Ei aicasc de eee une oa ace 

STEPHANITZ (ALEXANDER). Russische LHisenbahn- ) 
Werthpapiere. Ein Nachschlagebuch itber die 
finanzielle Lage aller russischen Eisenbahn-Gesells- 
chaften deren Betriebs-Resultate, Vertheilung der + T. Notthafft, Esq. 
Einnahmen, Statuten, &e., fiir die Jahre 1874-81, | 
nach. offiziellen quellen. (Russian Railway Funds.) 
148 pp., cloth, la. 8vo. St. Petersburgh, 1883 ........ J 

Stracuan (T. Y.). The Presbyterian Church of 
England Ministers’ Widows’ and Orphans’ Fund. Thos Author 
Report and Valuation as at 3lst December, 1881. Se a 
16 pp.; Svo.", Newcastle-on-Tye 41.,.c.csurwrescnseredscnapnse 

Watrorp (Cornetivs), F.LA. The Commercial 
Greatness of Liverpool. A Review of the Causes 
which have contributed to the Commercial Great- 3 
ness of Liverpool. 39-pp., BVO, — L883) ose.psscursoves,tase 





Societies, &c.— 

Bankers. Journal of the Institute of—. Vol. iv The Institut 
Parte Wee VL. 1888 ne eee ee eee prirongmtcat 

British Association for the Advancement of Science. 
Report of the Fifty-second Meeting of the— held 
at Southampton in August, 1882. Ixxvili + 716 + 
94 pp., cloth, plates, diagrams ...sé-ise.ssovesvescce--soendevnes 

British Iron Trade Association. Annual Report ie 
the Members of the—, on the Iron, Steel, and} J. 8. Jeans, Esq. 
Allied Trades, for 1882. vi + 155 pp., 8vo. ............ 

Cobden Club. The Reform of the English Land 
System. By the Hon. George C. Broderick. 28 pp., » The Club 


| The Association 


GI MANAD A GR COED ae atv caces-vnnaios aad: axna capageaee cebmicetants tae oii aueLa eae: 
London Chamber of Commerce. Journal of the— The Ch ; 
Voltin Nosed l—-16, 1868 ee pee 
National Association for the Promotion of Social 
Science— 
Journal of the—. Vol. i, 1865-66. 747 pp., half) 
RULE OV Oe ei ie shop sige sao cs senyoccssocct teva eee mea TB E 
Sessional Proceedings, 1865-66, 1872-73. Several ai eee a mee 
LG. UIA ONG. Bosc is sone ops roasicheis dA aaa aa eR 
aoe, Be kes a ee ee aaa mies 


The Committee of 


1821-82, Roll of Members, and Questions Discussed. tie-elan 


Political Economy Club. Minutes of Proceedings, 
Vol. iv. 378 pp., cloth, portrait, SiO. -asarccutseuste aneeteas i 
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JOURNAL OF THE STATISTICAL SOCIETY, 


SEPTEMBER, 1883, 


Report of the Councit for the Financia, Year ended 81st December, 
1882, and for the Sesstonan YuAR ending 26th June, 1883, 
presented at the Forry-Ninra AnNiversaRyY Muetine of the 
STATISTICAL Society, held at the Society’s Rooms, Somerset House 
Terrace (King’s College Entrance), Strand, London, on the 26th 
of June, 1883. 


The Presipent, Ropert Girren, Esq., LL.D., in the Chair. 


THE circular convening the meeting having been read, and the 
minutes of the last ordinary meeting read and confirmed, the follow- 
ing report was read :— 


Report of the Council. 


The Council have the honour to submit their forty-ninth annual 
report. 

The results compare as follows with the average of the previous 
ten years :— 





Average for 


Particulars, 1882. the 


Previous Ten Years. 














Number of Fellows on 31st December ............0000- 786 662 
Life Members included in the above .......ssseceseeeee: 135 100 
Number lost by death, withdrawal or default. ........ 63 41 
Vem elOWS CLOCLCM .....,..c.siccersnroncssancsncoredececuscbenseneees 42 rire 





Since the lst of January last twenty-eight new Fellows have 
been elected. 
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The financial condition of the Society continues to be satis- 
factory. The following table gives, for purposes of comparison, the 
different sources of ordinary income for the year 1882, together 
with the same particulars for the previous five years :— 





Average for 











Receipts per 1882. || 1881.|} 1880.| 1879.) 1878. | 1877. | the Five Years 
previous to 

1882. 

£ £ £ 6 = £ £ 

Dividends’ tersses-espscasse? 94 88 75 65 55 41 65 


Annual Subscriptions....| 1,291 || 1,306 | 1,317 | 1,300 | 1,197 | 1,117 1,247 
Compositions ...........00+. 189 84 | 27381 126 | 204] 252 206 
Journal sales .............4.. 227 145 | 202} 176} 69] 151 169 


Advertisements in 
Journal Stic 


Receipts from all 


BOULCES ......00000. i 1,888 || 1,649 | 1,902 | 1,698 | 1,782 | 1,597 1,716 





The investments of the Society at the present time are increased 
to 3,500/. of New Three per Cents, as compared with 3,200/. a year 
ago. 

A comparison of the principal figures at intervals of ten years 
in the following table, will show the progress of the Society from 
an early date :— 


Comparison of Condition of Society at Intervals of Ten Years, on 
31st December. 

















Year. | orputions. | tneome, | Expenditure. | yyvecqeg, | Liabilities | “Tints, 
: £ 21 ee go £ 
1842...) 429 783 814 867 164 951 
‘Do ae 396 808 830 867 325 665 
G2 368 770 463 867 IOI 1,719 
Ee 454 1,112 806 1,322 £35 2,357 
92...) 486 1,838 1,581 3,071 203 5,240 








The following table gives the particulars for each year of the 
last decade :— 
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Year, | Sumer | Income. | Expenditure.| AMUN" | Liabilities. | Assets over | Year, 
£ : £ £ £ £ 
1873 ...| 530 | 1,248 1,097 | 1,507 | 135 2,643 | 1873 
74... 588 | 1,877 | 1,491% | 1,507 | 460 2,819 | 74 
Pel Gor | 1,231 1,733* | 1,207 | 216 24351 "5 
ee a Sa 1,438 1,340* | 1,207 187 © 3,464 "76 
Rie: 683 1,597 1,286 1,398 201 3,763 "17 
Posty? 746 1,732 1,345 1,902 168 4,147 "78 
Mot. | : 783 1,698 1,427 2,288 238 4,433 "719 
80 ...., 808 1,902 15507 t 2,572 214 4,614 ’80 
*g1 ....| 807 | 1,649 | 1,400 | 2,869 | 192 4936 | 781 
£52 ...., * 786 1,838 Kok ta 3,071 203 5,240 "82 


* The expenditure of these years was, affected by the heavy expenses incident 
to moving into new premises. 

+ The expenditure of this year was affected by ‘he expenses attending the 
alteration and redecoration of the meeting room. 

ft The expenditure this year is affected by the expenses attending the pre- 
paration of a new catalogue to the library. 
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The amount realised in 1882 by “Jowrnal sales,” as already 
shown, was 227/., being in excess of that for any previous year. 

The decennial averages of the annual sales of the Society’s 
Journal are as follows :— 


For the ten years 1841-50 ou... ssecseeeseeeees £56 
ETN a mewn A, ee Om 83 + 

io 761-70 on... be eeccph Bag tea 97 

BEURDE See teiey Bini? 28 155 

For the fast PWOCV CATS g SEs Si 0... toy (ints gatapaedonngaias 186 


The Opening Address of the President was given on the re- 
assembling of the Society in November, and the papers read and 
the members elected at each of the monthly meetings were as 
follows :— 


Ssssion 1882-83. 
First Ordinary Meeting, Tuesday, 21st November, 1882. 
The President, Ropert Girrey, Esq., in the Chair. 

The following were elected Fellows :— 


A. Gallenga. Benjamin Smily Essex. 
Charles Cowen. Patrick McGuire, C.K. 
George Blundell Longstaff, M.A., M.B. John Burgess. 

J. H. Whadcoat. J. T. Medhurst, C.E., A.K.C. 


Edward D. De Stern. 
OE 2 
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The President delivered an Inaugural Address, on “The Utility 
‘¢ of Common Statistics,’ and presented the ‘“‘ Howard Medal”’ of 
1882 (with 20/.) to 
D. Manson Fraszr, Esq., M.A., M.D., 


for his Essay on 

“The State of the Prisons of England and Wales in the 
“‘ Highteenth Century, and its Influence on the Severity and Spread 
“of Small Pox among the English Population at that Period. 
“The Essays also to present a Comparison of the Mortality by 
‘‘ Small Pox among the Prison Population of England and Wales 
“during the Highteenth Century, with the Mortality from the 


‘‘ same cause among the Prison Population during the last Twenty 
** Years.” 


Second Ordinary Meeting, Tuesday, 19th December, 1882. 
The President, Rosert Girren, Esq., in the Chair. 
The following were elected Fellows :— 


Nevile Lubbock. D. Manson Fraser, M.A., M.D. 
John Hamilton. Alexander McRosty. 
John James Hamilton. | Frederick Harris. 


Joseph Abbott, L.D.S., R.C.S. 


Mr. C. Walford read a Paper, “A Statistical Chronology of 
‘‘ Plagues and Pestilences as affecting Human, Animal, and Vege- 
“ table Life, with.an Inquiry into their Causes.” 


Third Ordinary Meeting, Tuesday, 16th January, 1883. 
The President, Robert Girren, Esq., in the Chair. 


The followmg were elected Fellows :— 


Mrs. Elizabeth Newmarch. | Henry Lee, M.P. 
Francis Buller Howell. 


Major P. G. Craigie read a Paper on “ Statistics of Agricultural 
‘“« Production.” 


Fourth Ordinary Meeting, Tuesday, 20th February, 1883. 
The President, Rosert Girren, Esq., in the Chair. 


The following were elected Fellows :— 
Thomas Walter Barron, M.A., M.B., | The Right Hon. the Earl of Harrowby. 


M.R.C.S, Alfred Lefeaux. 
The Hon. Donald A. Smith. Henry Freeman Hewlings. 
John Neville Keynes, M.A, B.Se. Thomas Shelford, 


E. Woodley Smith. 
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Mr. Arthur Ellis read a Paper on “The Parliamentary Repre- 
“sentation of the Metropolitan, Agricultural, and Manufacturing 
“ Divisions of the United Kingdom: with Suggestions for its 

_“ Redistribution.” 


Fifth Ordinary Meeting, Tuesday, 20th March, 1883. 
The President, Ropert Girren, Esq., in the Chair. 


The following were elected Fellows :— 


Dr. Samuel Schidrowitz. Samuel Smith, M.P. 
Henry William Kent Roscoe. Joseph Robert Carter. 


Henry James Morgan. 


Rev. James Johnston read a Paper on “ Education in India, 
“and the India Commission on Education.” 


Sith Ordinary Meeting, Tuesday, 17th April, 1883. 
The President, Ropert Girren, Esq., in the. Chair. 


The following were elected Fellows :— 


Robert Thubron. | Rev. William Cunningham, M.A. 
Francis Ysidro Edgworth, M.A. 


Mr. N. A. Humphreys read a Paper on “ The Recent Decline 
“in the English Death-Rate, and its Effect upon the Duration of 
friite.”” 


Seventh Ordinary Meeting, Tuesday, 22nd May, 1883. 
The President, Ropert Girren, Esq., in the Chair. 


The following were elected Fellows :— 
Henry Beaumont. Alfred Joseph Alexander. 


Henry Jackson Moore. John Scott Keltie. 
Frank Stone. 


Mr. Rowland Hamilton read a Paper on “ Popular Education 
“in England and Wales, before and after the Elementary Hduca- 
“tion Act of 1870.” 
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Fighth Ordinary Meeting, Tuesday, 19th June, 1883. 
The President, Ropert Girren, Hsq., in the Chair. 


The following were elected Fellows :— 


E. C. Buck. © Rev. Daniel Ace, D.D., F.R.A.S. 
T. Wilkinson Watson. Richard A. Hunt, A.I.A. 


Mr. Stephen Bourne read a mane on “ Food Products and 
‘“ their International Distribution.” 


The Council regret to have to report a decrease of twenty-one 
in the number of Fellows of the Society; while fully aware of the 
competition caused by the multiplication of societies of a kindred 
nature, they cannot but think that the Statistical Society should at 
least be able to maintain its ground; they earnestly hope that the 
best exertions of its members will be devoted to restoring the 
numerical strength of the Society, and subsequently increasing it. 

The improvements in the Society’s rooms referred to in the last 
report, were felt to be still inadequate to the requirements of the 
evening meetings, and the House Accommodation Committee » was 
reappointed to consider what steps were practicable. 

Communications were made to the Committee of the Council on 
Education, with the result that permission was obtained to use the 
Theatre of the Royal School of Mines in Jermyn Street for the 
ordinary evening meetings, and the Society met there for the first 
time in February; on which occasion the President proposed, and 
the meeting expressed, a hearty vote of thanks to the Council on 
Education, and especially to its Vice-President, the Right Hon. 
A. J. Mundella, M.P., for their courtesy in permitting the Society 
to use the theatre. This permission is granted for the year only, 
and application will have to be made for its renewal from year to 
year; your Council have reason to believe that this will readily be 
granted. 

The Society has been favoured with valuable papers at the 
ordinary evening meetings, and the Council think that the con- 
siderable increase in'the receipts under the head of “ Journal sales,”’ 
may be accepted as evidence that the contents of the Journal show 
no falling off in interest or importance. 

Satisfactory progress has been made in the compilation of the 
new library catalogue, a portion of which is already in the press; 
the Library Committee are anxious that the work should in every 
way be well done, and have endeavoured to make both the general 
catalogue and the subject-index as convenient for reference as 
possible. The labour consequent on the system adopted has been 
very considerable, but the Council hope that the new catalogue 
will be in the hands of the Society during the present year. 
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As the new library catalogue will include the titles of all the 
Papers read before the Society and published in the Journal, the 
publication of a complete index to the latter has been postponed for 
the present ; and the question as to the more frequent publication 
of the Journal having again been before the Council, has been 
referred to a committee, consisting of Mr. Stephen Bourne, Sir 
James Caird, Mr. Hyde Clarke, Major Craigie, Mr. Wynnard 
Hooper, Professor Leone Levi, Mr. Neison, Sir Rawson W. Rawson, 
and the Executive Committee. 

In order to obviate some of the inconveniences which arise 
from the annual retirement from the Council of six of its members, 
an alteration has been made in Rule XII, under which, as amended, 
the Trustees of the Society become ex-officio members of the 
Council; in this way the Society will be able to retain on its list 
of officials the names of those whose valued services would other- 
wise be lost to it. 

The Council, in the name of the Society, authorised a contribu- 
tion of twenty guineas to the Newmarch Memorial Fund; an 
the Society will be interested to know that the Trustees of the 
Fund have made arrangements for handing over to the University 
College, London, the invested capital of the fund, which will endow 
with sixty pounds per annum their Professorship of Political 
Economy; it being provided that the Professorship shall hence- 
forth be identified with the name of Mr. Newmarch, and that not 
less than six lectures annually be given by the Newmarch Professor 
on Political Economy as illustrated by Statistics. 

The Council have to record their appreciation of the liberality 
of Mrs. Newmarch, the widow of Mr. William Newmarch, who 
has kindly placed at the immediate disposal of the Society a 
valuable collection of statistical works, which she intends to 
bequeath to the Society as a memorial of her late husband. These 
books, amounting to some eight hundred volumes, and contained in 
a handsome case (which, together with a portrait of Mr. Newmarch, 
has kindly been presented to the Society by Mrs. Newmarch), have 
been placed in the Council Room, and a-suitable book-plate has been 
inserted in each volume, commemorative of the origin of the gift. 

The Council have again to deplore the heavy loss which the 
Society has sustained through the death of some of its most 
distinguished members, among whom are two original members, 
Mr. George Warde Norman, and the Earl of Harrowby. The 
accidental and premature death of Professor Jevons, and the more 
recent decease, at an advanced age, of Dr. Farr, are a subject of 
keen regret to the Council, a regret which they feel assured will be 
felt by the Society generally. The sense entertained by the Council 
of the services rendered to the Society by these distinguished men 
has been specially recorded in the minutes. 
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In view of the approaching Fiftieth Anniversary of the Society, 
a Committee, consisting of Mr. Hyde Clarke, Mr. Heywood, 
Mr. Hendriks, Professor Leone Levi, Sir Rawson W. Rawson, 
Mr. Price Williams, and the Executive Committee, has been 
formed to consider in what manner the jubilee of the Statistical 
Society may be utilised for the advancement of statistical science 
and the extension of the Statistical Society; and also to consider 
whether it will. be expedient to solicit the co-operation of Her 
Majesty’s Government with a view of securing the attendance of 
foreign delegates at the same. 

The Council have much pleasure in calling attention to the 
satisfactory financial condition of the Society, and owe their thanks 
to the Auditors for their services. 


The Society was well represented by its Fellows at the Meeting 
of the British Association at Southampton, in August, 1882, and 
also at the Meeting of the National Association for the Promotion 
of Social Science at Nottingham, in September. 


The subject for Essays im competition for the Howard Medal of 
1884 (with 20/. added’), is to be—- 

“The Preservation of Health, as it is affected by personal 
“habits, such as Cleanliness, Temperanee, &c.” (The candidates 
to be referred to Howard’s account of his own habits, as well as to 


his opinions, as set forth in the text and foot notes of his two — 


works on “ Prisons” andi “ Lazarettos.’’) 
The Society has to: lament the deaths of the following members 
of the Society :— 
Fellows. 
Col. J. T. Smith, F-R.S. 
Peter Kennedy.. 
Sir 8. H. Dyer, Bart. 
(c) Prof. W. 8. Jevons, F.R.S. 
Geo. Warde Norman. (Original Member.) 
(c) Charles Jellicoe. 
(c) Right Hon. The Earl of Harrowby. (Original Member.) 
Frederick Martin... 
H. F. B. Ansell. 
W. W. Watson. 
James White. 
J. Lovegrove. 
David Maclagan. 


Honorary Members. 


M. Le Play, of Paris. 
M. X. Heuschling, of Brussels. 


(c) Indieates those who on one or more occasions had served on the Council. 








“ye 
=" 
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The following list of Fellows proposed as President, Council, 
and Officers of the Society for the Session 1883-84, is submitted 
for the consideration of the meeting :— 


CouNCIL AND OFFICERS FOR 1883-84. 


PRESIDENT. 
ROBERT GIFFEN, ESQ. 


COUNCIL. 

George 8S. Baden-Powell, M.A., Frederick Hendriks. 

F.R.A.S.* Noel A. Humphreys. 
Arthur H. Bailey, F.I.A. Wynnard Hooper. 
T. Graham Balfour, M.D., F.B.S. Frederick Halsey Janson, F.L.S.* 
Alfred Edmund Bateman. Robert Lawson. 
Stephen Bourne. Professor Leone Levi, LL.D. 
J. Oldfield Chadwick, F.R.G.S. John Biddulph Martin, M.A. 
Hammond Chubb, B.A. Richard Biddulph Martin, M.P. 
Hyde Clarke. Francis G. P. Neison. 
Lione] Louis Cohen. Evan C. Nepean. 
Major Patrick George Craigie. Henry Davis Pochin.* 
Thomas Henry Farrer.* Sir Rawson W. Rawson, K.C.M.G., 

Professor H. 8S. Foxwell, M.A.* C.B. 

John Glover.* Sir W. Rose Robinson, K.C.S.I. 
Rowland Hamilton. Richard Denny Urlin. 
Alfred Spalding Harvey, B.A. - R. Price Williams, C.E. 


Those marked * are new Members of Council. 


TREASURER. 
Richard Biddulph Martin, M.P. 


SECRETARIES. 
Hammond Chubb. | John Biddulph Martin, M.A. 
A. E. Bateman. 


FOREIGN SECRETARY. 
John Biddulph Martin, M.A. 
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The abstract of receipts and payments, and the balance sheet 
of assets and liabilities on 3lst December, 1882, are subjoined, 
together with the report of the Auditors on the accounts for the 


year 1882 :— 


(I.)\—Assrract of Receipts and Payments for the YEAR ending 
31st DECEMBER, 1882. 











RECEIPTS. 
oS. tl, 
Balancein Bank, 31st 
December, 1881 nie eet iow 
Balance of Petty Cash. - 1711 
— 131 14 a1 
Dividends on 38,2001. New 3 le 9314 — 
CODES sapcrssovestesvcce sss vcastiecvece 
Subscriptions received:— 
4.0 Avrears ...scecicees £84 - - 
568 for the year 
TIE ea } sis 16 - 
7 in Advance ...... 14414 - 
bt —— 1,291 10 — 
615 — 
2 COMpPOSMIANSY Sar. ices acapacce ts. thee: 189 -—- — 
 Ournal Bales We... ss vcoess deters egesetie 227. 487, 
Advertisements in Journal ......... 37 = 8 
Ordinary Revenue ...... 1,970. 7 9 


Special Gift from Mr. Pochin for 100 
Newmarch Memorial Essay ... ekol 


Total vas coe se capses £2,070 7 9 


ST En nee enca end 


(Signed) 











PAYMENTS. 4 
$s. 
PRGHE iibswdtescseaccasenes £200 - = 
Less sublet ......... 11617 - 
838 3 = 
Salaries, Wages, and Pension ...... 515 2. 1 
Journal, Printing ...... £499 7 9 
»  AnnualIndex 55 = 
» Shorthand SF pms iss 
Reporters 
oF Soaps 9618 — 
ervices 
———._ 5652 10 9 
EMS igen hcl hel eve sne dane, Cyppeintny Sea 73 15 10 
Ordinary Meeting Expenses ......... 2518 =m 
Library Wiceeecaotaese teh eere mettre tee 60 8 9 
Stationery and Sundry Printing ... 6519 1 


Postage and delivery of Journals... 51 10 10 


Pire and Uightas eit cere anes 15 16 3 
Incidental Expenses .........cc.0.se00 53.17 6 
Furniture and Repairs ............008 40 4 5 
Howard Medal, @kXUA wuss dae 2110 - 


(Special Outlay) Newmarch Me- 21 
TROIS LG thd wine es., cr tas oa 


1,580 16 6 
Purchase of 2007. New 3 per Cents 20110 - 





£1,782 6 6 


Balance at aaneRDt 61 4 83 
COMOROS) Sapna boson Okc 





Balance of Petty Cash 2317 - 
____—. * 988 ae 
EL OUALCrcestbccensued £2,070 fee 
“J. O. CHapwicx, 
““G. Harvey Smumonps, $ Auditors.” 


“J. WHITCcHER, 
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(II.)\—Batance Sueet of Assets and Lrasiiitizs, on 31st DeceMBER, 1882. 





LIABILITIES. 


£ 8s d. £ 8. d. 


Per Accounts for— 


December number Z 
of the Journal ie bau 


Anniwal Index ......... 5 5 - 
-Miscellaneousprinting 8 8 8 
Stationery, &c. ......... 19 14 3 
Advertisement - 
Aecounts ......... ; Pec ged 
Miscellaneous (as 
OT PAMAD Jo. 04k). ewes i go 2a 


202 18 11 
Balance in favour of the Society... 5,240 1 3 








£5 448 lee? 








ASSETS. 
EC) aS 
Cash Balawceay oi, i cert ecccceeee 288 3 
3,2007. New 3 per Cents, cost ...... 8,070 18 11 
Property: Estimated Value of, 
Viz~— 
Books in Library......... £1,000 
Journals in Stock ...... 500 
Furniture and Fixtures 500 
— 2,000 - - 
Arrears of Subscriptions reco- 84 
ROADS COR VINE fac cacgles cadesees sap eine 
£5,443 - 2 











(III.)—Buitpine Funp (Estasiisnep 10th July, 1873), BALANcE SUEET, 


on dlst DECEMBER, 1882. 





LIABILITIES. 

et 82 
Amount of Fund In- 
vested from last 
PATE COUMD face v. veceee sac 

Balance to be Invested . 


171 13 
righ Wi 


VES te Ss 


174 10 10 


Dividends Received during 1882 ... 5 16 10 








150 7 1.5 





(Signed) 





ASSETS. 


Invested as per last Account in 

Metropolitan Consolidated 8} per 

Cent. Stock, in the name of the 

Treasurer, R. B. Martin, Hsq,, 

M.P.— 

£167 15 2.cost 171 138 6 

Purchased during ag be ee 814 2 
THO YEAT....c0ccceee 


£180" FAS 





17 ONG aa 








“J. O. CHADWICK, 
‘“G. Harvey Stmmonps, > Auditors.” 


“J. WHITCHER, 
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‘S ReporRT OF THE AUDITORS FoR 1882. 
rs STATISTICAL SOCIETY, 
“23rd April, 1883. 


“The Auditors appointed to examine the Treasurer's Accounts 
of the Society for the Year 1882, 


“¢ REPORT :-— 


“That they have compared the Entries in the Books with the 
several Vouchers for the same, from the Ist January to the 31st 
December, 1882, and find them correct, showing the Receipts (in- 
cluding a Balance of 1311. 148s. 11d. from 1881) to have been 
2,0701. 7s. gd., and the Payments (including the purchase of 200. 
New Three per Cents), 1,7821. 6s. 6d., leaving a Balance in favour 
of the Society of 2881. 1s. 3d. at 31st December, 1882. The Receipts 
include 1001. from H. D. Pochin, EHsq., as a special gift for a 


“ Newmarch Memorial Essay.” 


“They have also had laid before them an Estimate of the Assets 
and Liabilities of the Society at the same date, the former amounting 
to 5,443/. —s. 2d., and the latter to 2021. 18s. 11d., leaving a Balance 
in favour of the Society of 5,240. 18. 3d. 


“The amount standing to the credit of the Building Fund at the 
end of the year 1882, was 180l. 7s. 8d., invested in Metropolitan 
Three and a Half per Cent. Stock, in the name of the Treasurer, 
Rh. B. Martin, Esq., M.P. 


“They further find that at the end of the year 1881 the number 
of Fellows on the list was 807, which number was diminished in the 
course of the year to the extent of 63, by Deaths, Resignations, and 
Defaulters, and that 41 new Members were elected, and the Resigna- 
tion of one Fellow was cancelled, leaving on the list on the 31st 
December, 1882, 786 Fellows of the Society. 


(Signed) “J. O. Cuapwick, 
**G. Haryry Simmonps, $ Auditors.” 
“ J. WHITCHER, 
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Tue PresipENt: Gentlemen, I have now to move “ that the Report 
of the Council, the Abstract of Receipts and Payments, the Balance 
Sheet of Assets and Liabilities, and the Report of the Auditors for 
1882, be adopted, entered on the minutes, and printed in the 
Journal.” In doing so I do not think it will be necessary for me 
to detain you very long with reference to the matters mentioned in 
the report; I think it must be considered to be in almost all 
respects a highly satisfactory report. In one respect indeed the 
statement made almost at the beginning of the report does not 
seem to be satisfactory, and that is that in the past year there was 
a slight diminution in the number of members. That undoubtedly 
is not satisfactory; but this is to be considered, that that diminu- 
tion after all is something less than 24 per cent. of the total number 
of members, and it comes after a period in which the Society has 
made very rapid progress in the number of its members. If you 
will look at the table that gives particulars for each year of the last 
decade, you will find that ten years ago the number of members of 
the Society was only 530, and now it is 786, that is an increase of 
something like 50 per cent. im the ten years; and as late as 1877, or 
about five years ago, the number was still only about 683, so that 
there is an increase of about 100 members since that period. JI am 
not saying this in any way to diminish the earnestness of members 
in endeavouring to obtain additions to their numbers; but the facts 
are those which we may fairly refer to when we notice a slight falling 
off in the numbers; it is not a serious or long-continued falling off, 
it is only one of those slight fluctuations which every society like this 
may expect in the course of its history. As we are now approach- 
ing the jubilee period, it is very interesting to look at the table in 
the report which shows what the progress of the Society has been 
since its commencement. Whatever opinion we may have upon 
the slight fluctuation which is now before us, this summary of our 
history for the last fifty years is highly satisfactory. It appears 
that as late as twenty years ago the number of members was even 
less than it had been in 1842, which was shortly after the founda- 
tion of the Society. The income of the Society was also less, 
being about 770/. annually, as compared with 783/. in 1842. But 
at the present date, as compared with 316 members in 1862, we 
have 786 members, or more than double; and as compared with an 
ordinary income of 770/. in 1862, the income last year was 1,838/. 
So that if we look at the progress of the Society as a whole, we 
cannot but consider that we have advanced very greatly indeed 
during the last twenty years. In connection with this progress I 
think I ought to call special attention to the steady increase of the 
sale of the Journal. You will find in the ten years 1841-50 the 
receipts for the sale of the Jowrnal were 56/. per annum; in the 
following ten years they were 83/.; in the following ten, 97/. per 
- annum; in the following ten years, that is 1871-80, they were 155/. 
per annum; and in the last two years the average has been 1861. 
per annum, the receipts in 1882 being absolutely the largest 
of any year—227/. I think that this large income from the sale 
of the Jowrnal is one of the most satisfactory things we can have 
to notice, and I trust it will be equally noticeable in future reports. 
Passing from these statistics I think our first. duty upen this 
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occasion ought to be to notice once more the heavy loss which we 
have sustained by death during the past year. The report men- 
tions the name of Mr. Jevons, but since December last, as we all 
know, we have had to lament the death of Dr. Farr, who was 
more distinguished amongst us, and occupied a foremost place at 
our meetings. We cannot but regret these heavy losses, following 
as they do the death of Mr. Newmarch in the previous year. But 
still, the lesson which these changes ought to give us is that we 
should press forward in the path which these eminent men have 
marked out for us. We have a great deal now behind us in the 
history of this Society: very many excellent papers are on our 
records, and the names of a great many men whose reputation to a 
large extent has been made in connection with the Society. When 
we have to notice the deaths of these eminent men from time to 
time, we should take encouragement from the success and reputation 
which they have achieved, to continue in the path which has been 
marked out, and do all we can for the prosperity of the Society and 
for the cause of statistics which we are desiring to promote. Of 
the various points mentioned in the report, I think I ought not to 
pass over the fact that we have secured a new meeting place: 
through the kindness of Mr. Mundella and the Committee of the 
Privy Council for Education. The place is a very convenient one 
for our meetings, and we find that speakers are better heard, and to- 
some extent more interest is taken in our proceedings in consequence 
of having this better place of meeting. Then with reference to the 
future, it seems to me very important to notice the progress which 
has been made with the catalogue. The riches of this Society 
consist very largely in the library which we have come to possess. 
It is really a remarkably good reference library, as all those who 
have had occasion to consult it as I have done, know, and I do hope 
that with the catalogue now passing imto the hands of everyone, 
the use of the library to the public will be very greatly increased. 
I trust also that some benefit may come from the committee 
upon the Jowrnal which has been appointed. JI am sorry to 
say, although the committee was appointed more than two months 
ago, it has yet been impossible to find any opportunity for our 
meeting, for reasons which I need not mention more specifically 
at the present time, as most of you will understand them; but there 
is still quite time for this committee to do what is necessary before 
the beginning of next year, when it will be possible to take some 
new step with reference to the Jowrnal. If the sales of the Journal 
make up one of the most satisfactory features of our progress, it is 
surely most desirable that we should do something to put the publi- 
cation of the Jowrnal in even a more satisfactory condition than it 
is at present, and endeavour to do something more to popularise 
our work by means of it. It is also matter for great satisfaction I 
think with reference to the study of statistics, that we have been 
able to arrange with University College for the endowment of the 
Newmarch Professorship of Political Economy as illustrated by 
Statistics. I think by this means something has been done _ to 
popularise statistics in our educational course, and the Newmarch 
Committee by whom this has been effected, deserve our thanks for 
the work in which they have been engaged. I should also repeat 
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what is said in the report about our indebtedness to Mrs. Newmarch 
for the benefaction to the Society which she has conveyed to us. 
That is really a most satisfactory addition to our library, and I am 
sure you will all jom with me in thanking Mrs. Newmarch for her 
kindness to us in this matter. I am sorry to have to add that nothing 
successful has been done in the matter of Mr. Pochin’s Prize Essay, 
in the way of appropriating that 10o/. which he was good enough to 
give to us; and perhaps it may become necessary to do what we 
always contemplated as being the last expedient, if we could not 
make any other arrangement, to advertise that this 100/. is open to 
competitors. Ido not think that this is altogether so satisfactory 
as if we had been able to make the other arrangement which 
Mr. Pochin desired, but as we find that this perhaps cannot be done, 
we have still the course open to us of advertising that essay, and I 
trust the advertisements, and the essays which we may receive in 
consequence, will redound to the benefit of the Society. The last 
matter to be mentioned is the contemplated proceedings with 
reference to our jubilee next year. That is really a very important 
matter, which we ought to take up. We have now been about fifty 
years in existence, and have done some good work in that time, and 
we ought to take the opportunity of our jubilee to advertise our- 
selves a little, and endeavour if possible to make that the occasion 
of popularising our work and extending our influence. I am glad 
to see that so many excellent names are upon the Committee, and 
I trust that their efforts may be successful in making arrangements 
to celebrate the jubilee in a worthy manner, and especially that in 
some way or other they may be enabled to obtain the co-operation 
of delegates from foreign countries. We have not had the presence 
of these delegates for very many years, and I am sure we should 
all be the better for a little more intercourse with foreign countries, 
and a little more communication with those eminent men who are 
promoting the study of statistics abroad. I have now to conclude 
by moving formally the motion which I have read. 


Dr. Movart in seconding the adoption of the report, said that in 
spite of the slight decrease in the elections of new menibers, it 
contained nothing to show that the Society was in any degree in a 
disadvantageous position. The President had rightly said one of 
the tests of the estimation in which the Society was held, and of 
the value of the work it was doing, was the increased sale of the 
Journal. A few days ago he (Dr. Mouat) received the last volume 
of a great work which had been for some years in the course of 
publication in Paris, namely, “The Universal Encyclopedia of 
Medical Sciences,’ and under the word “ Statistics,’ he found a 
very exhaustive account of what statisticians had been doing in 
various countries; and coming to Great Britain, the writer said it 
was quite true that he bad not many systematic or philosophical 
works on statistics to quote as proceeding from British writers, 
because the British were an eminently practical nation, who pre- 
ferred recording facts to indulging in theories, but if any one 
doubted the thoroughly philosophical and scientific manner in 
which statistics were pursued in England, he had only to look to 
the Statistical Journal of that Society to show that in many of the 
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papers it contained it had attained the highest standard of excel- 
lence in dealing with this great question both in its scientific and 
its practical aspects. This was very excellent testimony to bear to 
the usefulness of the Society, and he hoped that the Jubilee 
Committee would strike out some means of bringing them more 
closely in contact with statisticians of other countries so, as the 
periodic statistical congresses no longer existed, to enable them in 
the future to continue the researches of the past in a broad and 
catholic spirit, and complete many of those investigations which 
had been commenced, and for the continuance of which ample 
additional materials had since accumulated. He had nothing more 
to say on the subject of the report, as the exhaustive remarks of 
the President had covered the whole ground. He lamented the 
causes which had prevented his taking a more active part in the 
work of the Society durmg the past year, and hoped that the 
restoration of his health would enable him to be more useful in the 
future. 


Professor Leone Levi said if the Society was to ask the honour 
of a visit from foreign contributors, whether as official representa- 
tives or as individual members, they should be prepared to offer 
them a certain amount of hospitality. It was doubtless one 
difficulty of a voluntary society that they could not offer to pay the 
expenses attending visits to this country; but it would be an 
advantage if members of the Society would intimate their readiness 
to receive one or two guests on that occasion. He should be glad 
if they were alive to the value of this intended gathering. He 
hoped it would be a good one, and that the Society as such would 
co-operate with the Committee in order to make it successful. 


Dr. Guy said that one passage in the Report recalled to his 
recollection what took place some years ago in that College on the 
assembling of the Statistical Congress. In the passage to which 
he alluded, it appeared to be assumed that the proceedings of our 
fiftieth anniversary would be in the nature of a congress, which 
foreigners and delegates of foreign governments would be invited 
to attend. He had been hoping to hear something said on the 
subject of house accommodation, in which their deceased colleague 
William Newmarch had taken so lively an interest, and he was a 
little doubtful whether it would be to the advantage of the Society 
to ask the Government to help them in any other direction than 
this. He did not quite like the idea of asking the Government to 
pay the expenses of those foreigners who might please to come 
over, or who might be formally delegated by their respective 
Governments; it reminded him too much of that bad habit into 
which we had fallen of paying for people that which they ought to 
pay for themselves. For his own part he did not care to attract to 
their anniversary any foreigner who was not able to pay his own 
expenses and had not the desire to come over at his own cost. He 
should be disappointed if any steps were taken which would make 
the Government less alive to the importance of providing them 
with a suitable site in a suitable locality. Their grand difficulty in 
housing themselves was the site; and he thought it was possible 
next year to come to some arrangement by which they might place 
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under the same roof, say, the Statistical Departments of the Govern- 
ment and their own Society, the Society bearing a certain propor- 
tion of the expense and perhaps some moderate sum in the shape 
of ground rent. He would prefer to press upon the Government 
the importance of that step, rather than treat next year’s gathering 
as a congress and ask foreign Governments to send over delegates 
at our expense. The time could not be very distant when they 
would see another international congress assembled in London ; but 
he thought their anniversary was not the proper occasion for such 
a gathering. He should be sorry, after so much had been done to 
secure permanent and fitting accommodation, to see the matter 
dropped; and he hoped that, if the matter were properly repre- 
sented to the Government, some way would be found for giving 
them that which they could not obtain for themselves by purchase— 
a site. 


The Presipent said they were all. very sensible of the import- 
ance of having a better place for their meetings and for their 
permanent residence, and if nothing had been done during the last 
year or two in that direction, he supposed it was the result of the 
‘complete failure of their previous efforts. He thought if no 
opportunity should arise at an early date, the Society would be 
quite prepared to prosecute the question of obtaining a better site 
for themselves. They hoped that the change of place of meeting, 
in which the Government had helped them, would be of some 
advantage, but whether they could go any further or not would 
remain for future discussion. 

The resolution was then agreed to. 


The PRESIDENT then moved the alteration in Rule 12, of which 
notice had been given. The reason of this was explained in the 
report. The rule when altered would stand as follows :— 

12. The Council shall, besides the Honorary Vice-Presidents 
and the Trustees, consist of thirty-one members, of whom one 
shall be the President and four be nominated Vice-Presidents. 
The Council shall be elected as hereafter provided. Any five of 
the Council shall be a quorum. From the Council shall be chosen 
a Treasurer, three Secretaries, and a Foreign Secretary, who may 
be one of the Secretaries. Six Fellows, at least, who were not of 
the Council of the previous year, shall be annually elected.” 


Mr. Bateman seconded the resolution, which was agreed to. 


Major P. G. Craigie and Mr. M. G. Mulhall were chosen as 
scrutineers of the ballot, and the Chairman, on their report, 
announced that the gentlemen named in the printed list submitted 
to the meeting had been duly elected as President, Council, and 
Officers for the ensuing year. 


The PrestDENT proposed a vote of thanks to the scrutineers, 
which was cordially agreed to. 


The PresipENT announced that the subject for essays in com- 
petition for the Howard Medal of 1884 (with 20/. added), was to be 
“The Preservation of Health, as it is affected by Personal Habits, 
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such as Cleanliness, Temperance, &c.” (The candidates to be 
referred to Howard’s account of his own habits, as well as to his 
opinions, as set forth in the text and foot notes of his two works 

on “ Prisons” and ‘‘ Lazarettos.’’) 


Dr. Guy proposed that the best thanks of the meeting be given 
to the President, the Council, and Officers for their services during 
the past year, and also to the Chairman for presiding on the 
present occasion. He was quite certain, he said, that every word 
of praise and appreciation which he was capable of uttering with 
reference to their President would be echoed by all the members of 
their Society. Many interesting topics had been mentioned in the 
report, and he, for one, could heartily agree with what had been 
said about the prosperity of the Society, and the appreciation in 
which it is held by foreigners. To this appreciation their Presi- 
dent had doubtless contributed his full share by the papers he 
had laid before them, remarkable as they were not only for the 
facts brought under notice, but for the sound scientific spirit in 
which they were couched; for if there was not a statistical science 
in the extreme meaning of the term “‘sciénce,” there was certainly 
a considerable infusion of scientific methods into the whole field of 
statistics: it was becoming more and more irrigated by the streams 
of science. In that fruitful work England had done, and would 
continue to do, her part. The falling off in the numbers of the 
Society, alluded to in the report, might be partly attributed to 
this cause: that their distinguished member, Dr. Farr, during his 
tenure of office as president, was extremely anxious to increase the 
number of their members, and took steps himself personally, and 
caused other steps to be taken, to bring the claims of the Society 
under notice. Of late the attention of the officials of the Society 
had been forcibly directed, and their time much taken up with, 
the preparation of a catalogue of the library, and withdrawn from 
the efforts to which he had referred. But making every allowance 
for this and other causes which might have occasioned some slacken- 
ing of progress, Dr. Guy thought the Society was in an extremely 
favourable position, and was likely to go on to still greater 
prosperity. He had much pleasure in proposing the vote of 
thanks. 


Mr. Kiya Forpuam seconded the motion. He thought the 
falling off in the numbers was very much more than counter- 
balanced by the increasing number of sales of the Journal. 

The resolution was unanimously adopted. 


The PRESIDENT, in responding, said one great pleasure in 
presiding over the Statistical Society arose from the confidence and 
support which every member gave to its Officers. He did not know 
of any society which had been more free from any kind of want 
of harmony than theirs, and he hoped this would long continue to 
be its characteristic. Speaking for himself, he ought to say how 
much he felt indebted to his colleagues for the services they had 
rendered. They had discharged their duties most admirably, and 
were especially entitled to be remembered on that occasion. 


Ce 
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I.—Necessity and Importance of Food. 


THE one universal want of every living creature and thing is food, 
wherewith to nourish its frame, repair the waste of vital power, 
and enable it to fulfil the great purpose of reproduction. The 
inanimate plant and the animate creature are alike in this respect, 
that though in the embryonic state formed from and nourished by 
the parent, no sooner does separate living existence commence, 
than a constant supply of food is necessary for the preservation of 
life, the progress of growth, and the accomplishment of nature’s 
purpose, that life before it comes to a close should be handed on to 
another generation, and thus repeated until the time comes when 
individuals, species, and races, shall cease to exist. There is 
undoubted evidence that, with many variations, this must have 
been the law ever since life, vegetable, animal, and human, has had 
any being. Other things which we are in the habit of deeming 
necessaries, such as clothing, shelter, implements, etc., may be done 
without, but food is absolutely indispensable to all. The plant re- 
quires no clothing but that which pertains to the embryo when first 
formed, or is produced from itself in the infantile stage of growth ; 
it has no shelter but that which it finds in the locality to which it 
is attached ; it needs no tools but those which are parts of itself, 
with which to obtain its supplies. The animal, whether terrestrial 
or marine, whether mammal, bird, fish, or insect, or of a form 
pag 
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scarcely distinguishable from that of vegetable life, is either born 
fully clothed, or by natural process speedily acquires all the clothing 
it needs; and for a home has to be content with that in which it finds 
itself placed, or can easily form from materials ready for use or 
drawn from its own internal resources. Hven man may and can 
exist for longer and shorter periods without clothing or shelter; 
but without continually replenished stores of food, none can 
sustain, prolong, or reproduce life in ‘itself or its offspring. Such 
being the undeviating law of nature, it must be of surpassing 
interest and importance to understand from what sources supplies 
are to spring, and to know what are the means and channels of its 
distribution to those by whom it is to be consumed. 

If in the first instance we seek whence vegetable life obtains its 
nutriment, we have to go to the organic substances of which this 
world and its atmosphere are composed, to study the combined 
forces of light and heat, probably the yet imperfectly understood 
dispersion of the electric fluid, or some more subtile agency, by 
which changes in form and arrangement in the ground on which 
we tread, in the water which everywhere surrounds us, in the air we 
continually breathe, fit these elements for incorporation with the 
plant as it grows. We find this world in which we dwell, impelled 
by a force we know not when or how produced, subjected in turn 
to such alternations of temperature and moisture as disintegrate, 
dissolve, and recombine its particles, until they become suited for 
assimilation into the plant, which stretches its roots below, and its 
leaves above the surface, in search of those materials out of which 
its structure can alone be reared. Do we inquire how the life of 
animals is sustained P We find them primarily seeking for, and by 
the processes of mastication, suction, and inhalation, incorporating 
that which vegetation has first fitted for its purpose of food; and 
secondly, feeding on that which has already received animation in 
the lower forms as a preparation for sustaining the life of beings in 
a higher stage of existence. These all make use of that which is 
already provided for them, instinctively knowing or learning where 
and how to obtain possession of all which is needed to supply their 
wants. Passing upwards to man, we find him in the savage con- 
dition scarcely improving upon, nay in many instances, below the 
brute in the skill or ingenuity exercised in securing or consuming 
his food; but as his knowledge increases, and civilisation advances, 
employing the highest talent and the most unwearied industry in 
producing and utilising everything around him; especially so those 
creatures over which at his own creation he had dominion given 
him, for the purpose of sustaining, preserving, and multiplying the 
life he possesses in himself, and produces in others. 

This question of food production thus involves a consideration 
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of everything around, above, and beneath us. In its earlier stages 
it is so simple as to need little or no instruction. Simple observation 
of the seed falling upon and sinking into the soil, or becoming 
— covered by the débris of the plants around it, and watered by the 

droppings from the skies, would soon teach men the rudimentary 
mode of cultivation. But in the present advanced period of 
knowledge there is scarcely a science which does not, or may not, 
lend its aid to agricultural progress. Chemistry, teaching the 
constituent parts alike of the plant and the soil from which it 
springs, enables the cultivator to bring together those which are 
fitted for each other, and to vary their order so as to extract in turn 
from each piece of ground whatsoever of value it contains, and to 
return to it all that vegetable growth has abstracted from it. 
Physical geography shows the particular spots where the conditions 
are most favourable for the particular culture we wish to pursue. 
Meteorology does something already, and will probably do much 
more, in guiding the cheice of times and seasons which may be 
the most advantageous for conducting the various necessary 
operations in working the soil. Mechanical art provides the 
implements best fitted for effecting the different processes of tilling, 
planting, and reaping the vegetable products. All these too 
render their aid towards the successful breeding, rearing, and 
preparing for use so much of the animal kingdom as is fitted for 
employment as food. And as amimal life is higher than vegetable, 
so does it need more extended knowledge to regulate its production. 
Physiology, and all that is comprehended in sanitary science ; 
architecture, the manufacture of clothing, and the means of 
transport, as well as methods of preservation from decay, and the 
best modes of cooking, are essential to the proper provision of 
animal, and to some extent also of vegetable food. The question 
then of how best to feed both man and beast is not only one of 
primary importance, but likewise requiring for its solution, or at 
least one that may be assisted by, the highest intellect and the 
most extended knowledge. 

Nor do statistical and economie research and study fail to have 
their place of importance in this necessary work. The knowledge 
of when, where, and in what quantities the several articles which 
minister to our sustenance are to be found, and the understanding 
of how they may best be made to serve their ultimate purpose of 
supporting life and maintaining its vigour, are of the highest 
value, and worthy of the closest investigation. The imereasing 
pressure of our population upon the means of subsistence must 
bring this more and more to the front, and notwithstanding all 
that has been spoken and written upon these subjects, there is yet 
room for further compilation, comparison, and utilization of all 
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the facts and figures which can be searched out or made known in 
relation to this all-important subject. It has been my wish for a 
long time to prepare a compendious history or statement of how the 
world has been, how it now is, and how it may be hereafter fed ; 
to have ascertained and collected together the descriptions and the 
quantities of the different kinds of food which each country 
produces, and which each nation consumes. To present such 
knowledge in a full, clear, and yet compact form would help much 
to the settlement of many controversies amongst us, and to guide 
legislation as well as private or public efforts as regards pauperism, 
emigration, and fiscal regulations. The materials however are yet 
too scanty, and for some time to come the various branches of 
inquiry or action must be dealt with piecemeal, yet with the 
endeavour to combine the various parts so that they may each 
elucidate and assist all the others. Such an object as I should 
desire to accomplish would be too large for introducing to notice at 
one of the Society’s meetings; our discussions are of necessity 
fragmentary, and it is but a small fragment that I am able to ask 
your consideration of on the present occasion. It is much more 
limited than I had hoped for; but it is the natural tendency of such 
fragments to gather others together. But a small stone may fit 
into some corner of a large building, or help to fill up a gap, and 
thus by bringing together dissociated portions, to consolidate the 
whole fabric. It is possible that the attempt to do something in 
this direction may stimulate younger workers in this field to search 
out and collect together the information which is so much needed. 
At the outset a somewhat serious difficulty arises in settling 
what is to be embraced in the term “‘food.’”’ Strictly speaking, it 
should be confined to that which builds up the frame, and repairs 
the waste of the body through the performance of its daily func- 
tions. The anatomist and the physician would tell you that nothing 
could be properly designated as food but that which not only con- 
tains the elements which nourish the system, but presents them 
in such a shape that the chemistry of nature is able to transform 
them into flesh and blood, brain, muscle, and nerve. But so long 
as men have tastes to indulge, and pleasures to procure by eating 
and drinking, many things will pass as food which are either inert 
in their action or positively impede the sustenance of life. Again, 
““what is one man’s meat is another’s poison,” and the widest 
divergence of opinions exists as to what really does or does not 
subserve these purposes. Once more, many vegetable substances 
may be so treated as to conserve or destroy their utility. Grain 
and sugar for instance, may be taken as means of nourishment or 
be converted into stimulants. Even wheat, which is deemed the 
staff of life, may be so dealt with, or be applied to other uses 
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wholly apart from its value as food. Alcohol, teubacco, and opium 
may possess no nutritive powers, but they become absorbed into the 
system, and pass out of existence for no purpose but that of 
ministering to bodily needs, real or fancied. The safe rule there- 
fore seems to be to put into this class whatever we eat, drink, or 
inhale, and economically to put on the one side that which is thus 
consumed, and on the other, that which this consumption goes to 
produce. In the following tables therefore this rule has been 
adopted, although there has been as far as practicable a somewhat 
rough division into several classes, which will serve the purpose 
of such discrimination of their economic value as each reader 
may be disposed to assign them. 


I1.—Sources of Information. 


The main sources of information have been the statistical 
abstracts of home, colonial and foreign agriculture and trade, but 
much help has been afforded by Major Craigie’s recent researches, 
and the very valuable reports and compilations by the consuls and 
other agents of the American Government, placed at my disposal 
by the department of the Secretary of State at Washington, and 
the Consulate in London. 

Notwithstanding the incomplete state in which many of the 
returns reach this country, and the utter absence of any information 
from many important places, the collection of the various particulars 
contained in the tables which follow will be found of great interest. 
They furnish enough facts to throw great light upon the condition 
in which the food supplies of many countries stand, and afford 
grounds for forming an estimate of some value as respects others, 
There is some uncertainty as to the degree of accuracy they 
possess; many of them are not brought up to very recent periods, 
they are all less full than might be desired; and like some of 
our own returns from different portions of the United Kingdom, 
the want of a uniform system of collection renders it difficult to 
combine them into an harmonious whole. The latest agricultural 
reports from Russia date as far back as 1872, and there appears to 
be nothing at all from the Asiatic portion of the empire. From 
Norway there is nothing later than 1875; Denmark, 1878; and as 
the population in the first two of these countries is stated to have 
increased some 10 per cent. in the interval, it might have been well 
to have made a corresponding addition to the figures given. ‘he 
official abstracts contain no information from Turkey, or the 
provinces recently detached from that country. Otherwise 
Europe is pretty fully complete, and as the acreage and 
population of those countries from which agricultural statistics 
are wanting are known with more or less certainty, it may be 
fair to conclude that a proportionate increase upon the others 
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will bring the statements at least approximately up to the 
truth. The plan pursued has been generally to strike an average 
of the produce for the last three years shown in the returns, 
supplementing this in some cases by facts gleaned from the very 
interesting publications of the American Government. From Asia 
there is scarcely a particle of information. Hven for our own 
empire in India there are no statements of the quantities produced, 
and the return which does show the extent of land under cultiva- 
tion for different crops, is silent:as to the most important province 
of Bengal. For Africa, excepting ‘the Cape, and that is very 
scanty, there is nothing to be learnt; whilst for America, our own 
possessions in the north, with those of the United States, both of 
which appear to have been taken or estimated with much care, is 
all that is to be obtained. The Australasian figures are as nel as 
any, and probably they are correct. 


IIL.— Growth of Cereals in United Kingdom and Colonies, and 

in Foreign Countries. 

The information contained in the following Table I, is obtained 
from the Agricultural Abstracts for the United Kingdom, and that 
for the Colonies. In lke manner Is is derived frem the abstracts 
for foreign countries. 


Tape La.—Showing the Quantitiesof Grain, Potatoes, and other Agricul- 
tural Produce Grown Annually in the United Kingdom and Colonies. 


[In million bushels and gallons to two decimals.] 






































Country. Wheat. Barley. Oats. noire | Potatoes. | Other Crops. 
Bshls. Bshlis. .| Bshls. Bshls. ,| Bshls. Galls 

United Kingdom ........ 84°32 | -8i727 |176°24} 1g8 | 222-00 — 
British india ws we - — |; — — —= — 
Coy loniinsnateditiee iuscbieees _ ae —s — — — 
Mauritiuses. A..u2sn es — eran eal Re — sae 
New South Wales........ 3°57 org | OL} 4°72 2°09 — 
Victoria/ i ee 9°27 1°02 }| «3:33}. o°07 17°20 — 
South Australia Meet SE 10°32 O'16 0:05 — 81 — 
‘Western 35 eas 0°31 o'og9 | O02) — 0°03 — 
Tasmania _.......... arvninl = O93 O15 0°76 — 1:23 — 
New Zealand. .........s0000 «8°02 1333 8°62} o'o2 468 — 
Queensland ssi. tesomle seen 0°10 0°03 — 141 0°56 — 
Natal 2 ../0t.0 cere -- — — — — — 
Cape of Good Hope ....| 169 70°45 | O92) 5°04 0°37 | 4°49 wine 
Canada Ontario, i ; 

athe Kore Daits: ‘} si eT ee ay we 
Newfoundland. ............ — — — —- — = 
JAMAICA ..........000000 even — — — = — — 
Barbadoes ss. .ok nce : — — — — — — 
Trinidad cases..aeeehe — — — — oo 
British Guiana ........... | oo — = — —= — 
United Kingdompwnd | | jna70 . |.ao6r6oin|262-95'\ aacadusl 248-07 elias 





Colonial 7. tS | 





oh oe 
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TABLE Is.— Showing the Quantities of Grain, Potatoes, and other 
Agricultural Produce Grown Annually in the undermentioned Foreign 

















Countries. 
(In millions, bushels, ewts., and gallons, to two decimals.] 
Country. Wheat. | Barley. Oats. Giee Potatoes. Other Crops. 
Bshls. Bshls. Bshls. Bshls. Bshls. cwts. 
Russia, Hurope | 284°91|125°63} 563°29]| 1,077°38| 345°43 
Norway «.....ssc0ee O25] 3°74 8°31 2°90 18:04 
Sweden ........... STU s aS) 43°71, 24°22 43°67 
Denmark _........ 4°61 | 19°93 26°81 Pa ta 9°69] 13°56 beet 
German Empire} 92°74 93°38| 27320] 206°84] 837°82]123°41 __,, 
0°83 tobacco 
Galls. 
0°68 wines 
cwts. 
Hollend ........... 5:36] 4°25] 11:96] 15°23] 36°56] 7°63 beet 
0°07 tobacco 
Belgium ............ 15°01] 3°98 21°87 28°50} 107°26| 11°10 beet 
Hrance. ....é%..9:. | 25409] 48°97] 21623] 133°68] 342°94| 26040 _,, 
0°67 hops 
0°39 oil 
6°24 fruit 
0°29 tobacco 
Galls. 
o'91 wine 
' : | Bshls. 
BEBE d cco. peiha cosa 139°97| 17°71] . 18°46 36°94] 27°72) 9°14 olives 
Galls. 
605°84 wines 
| Bshls. 
11°35 fruit 
! cwts. 
PLUBULID! ....ceseres: 37°54| 43°60} 88°63} 00°50] 222°56| 45°91 sugar 
Galls. 
56°43 wine 
cwts. 
Hungary............ 71:05} 37°70 44°83 | 118°77 70°62} 26°83 sugar 
1'25 tobacco 
Galls. 
96°15 wine 
Algeria ........... 42°70| 21°49 1:03 0°28 — 
cwts. 
United States....| 428°65| 40°87} 386°80]1,474°18] 152°07| 3°04 sugar 
3°20 tobacco 
Foreign ............. 1,379°75 |474°53 | 1,705°13 | 3,240°57 | 2,214°38 
U. Kingdom }) 451-79 106'69| 252°35] 17:04| 248-97 





and Colonial 





as | ES | ES | ES | eS 


Total ....| 1,531°45 [s8r22 1,957°48 | 3,257°61 | 2,463°35 








With the exception of some few special crops, such as beetroot 
for sugar, tobacco, wine, &c., the particulars included in the table 
are confined to cereals and potatoes. It would have been possible 
to have stated the growth of root crops and hay for some countries, 
but as these are mainly used for feeding stock, they should appear 
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in another form, that of the living animals they sustain. Doubtless 
much of the grain is employed for the same purpose, and might have 
been excluded, had there been any means of estimating the amount 
so used; but, on the other hand, there must be a large amount 
of such roots as carrots, turnips, &c., consumed directly as human 
food. Roughly speaking, the one being set against the other, it 
may be assumed that no more is left out than is taken in; perhaps 
hardly sufficient to warrant the conclusion that what is given is 
the full representative of the supplies available for supporting the 
population. 


IV.—Growth of Live Stock in British Empire and Foreign 
Countries. 


The particulars furnished for the various descriptions of live 
stock are not, as with the grain, &c., those of the annual production, 
but a’census or enumeration of the numbers alive at the period 
when taken; Table [1a shows those for the British Empire so far as 
they are obtainable, and IIs, those for as many foreign countries as 
the returns contain. 


Tase Ila.—Acreage, Population, and Number of Live Stock Existing in 
the United Kingdom and her several Colonial Possessions. 


[In millions to two decimals.] 











Country. Acres. |Population.| Cattle. pee Pigs. | Goats. 
United Kingdom _............ 77°64] 35°00 9°83 27°45 | 396 | — 
Britiahyrisi dia gisdec,asce..: 578°65 | 202°69 — — — —— 
Ceylon (io. .<.gkttichecsBespratie ones 15°81 2°76 1:03 0°06 — — 
Mauritius .icniih.. toabasteoe: 0°46 0°38 0°03 0703 | 0:03 — 
New South Wales .......... |) 19885 0°75 2°58 33°06 | O21 —- 
Victoria.cc..t wigibeopenssrescases 56°45 0°86 1°29 10°36 | 0°24 a 
South Australia ............... 578°36 0°28 0°31 6°81 | O12 — 
‘Western, © ,5°) (fanaa 640°00 0°03 0°06 5°27 ba,.0:02 — 
Tasmania .)psaencdovincess. 16°78 O82, 0°13 1°85 | 0°05 — 
New Zealand  ..........scecee 67°42 0°49 0°62 12°99 | 0:20 — 
Queensland ..5fccskescuytoeass 4.28°49 O72 1 3°19 8°29 | 0°06 — 
Natal. :..:.css-scsececdbvereresesss 12°00 O'7“41 0°52 0°46 | 0°02 —_ 
Cape of Good Hope ....... 142°05 1°25 1°33 11°28 | O13 — 
Canad | .ccn.-vccse stealer: 2,221°05 4°32 2°04 1°56 | 2°89 — 
Newfoundland. .....:cccc.secceee. 25°73 o'18 0-01 0°03 —- — 
PAMAICA — .,....024..Fpomeeere 2°68 058 0:12 o'oz | 0°01 —_ 
Barbad0es.sisi.....cb eee O11 O'17 — -— — a 
“Lrinid.ad (420.5. cee 1:12 O15 — — — ae 
British Griana.. ccscc.crcseen- 48°64: 0°25 — = a 
Falkland Islands................ 4:16 oe 0°15 O°31 — ee 


5,116:45| 20°88 | — cos ot i ie 
Deduct, India, Canada, &c.| 2,344°28 | 204°62 — — — — 


2,772°17| 46°26 | 23°24 | 115°83.| 794 | — 
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TaB_E IIp,—Acreage, Population, and Number of Live Stock Existing in 
the undermentioned Foreign Countries. 


[In millions to two decimals.] 


























Country. Acres. | Population.| Cattle. She Pigs. Goats. 
Russian Europe ........... T3370 1" 83°66" | 2277 48°13 7 980") = 
NOFway | iiis...sibicite. 78°80 1°93 1:02 E69 | 0110 }0°32' 1. 

__.frein- 
BEER Ue Bevaccosctsesnseis: 109°39| 4°57 2-23 1°46 Bet i 104 deer 
Or1I 
Derimiark:is..ccvsssi.cesssi.: 9°44, 1°97 1°35 1°72 | 050.) — 
GELMANY...:.2.....-00.ser00¢0, 133°08| 45°23 1578: 1) .28°00 bo F125 2°32 
PPLDIAL 1 cere osthiscoveventonse 8°12 4°04. 1:47 0°85 | 0°33 | 0°16 
Belpiam 3.1/.120sirscav 728) 5°54 1:24 0°59 | 0°63 | 0°20 
PPR CCHeeaks fotos csan045eseenacas 180°56| 37°32 11°58 22°89 | 5°56 | 1°55 
REUBEN S.n.26.cccenescsusoasss 73°19| 28°46 4°78 8°60 | 1:16 | 2°02 
BRAM) sinha sscensursors V4 11 | 22°14 8°58 SS ty ie CS ob 
MEENA Ga ccsesvs.sseecseeaacrs 79°94] 15°64 4:60 9°25 | 444 | o'24 
United States................ 2,291°36| 50°16 33°31 43°58 | 36°25 | — 
TE cisconssocesssespodless 4,326°97 | 300°66 | 108°71 | 167°60 | 69°03 | 8°03 
United Kingdom and . ; . ‘ : 
PRWOLODNIAL  .0..debicbenes \ 2,77217) 46:26 SCO EIN iO es 
6 Ret | A ge i or 7,099°14| 346°92 | 1381°95 | 283°43 | 76°97 | 8°03 








Of live stock it is impossible to ascertain how much is annually 
slaughtered, and so to gauge the meat supplies. The tables giving 
the latest particulars of the numbers in existence at one time 
are, there is reason to fear, rather less than more correct than those 
of the vegetable products. They are wholly wanting for poultry, 
fish, and dairy produce, for which indeed there is no collection of 
facts as to our own country, and any estimates even at home are 
confessedly very wide and doubtful. Both here and abroad the 
food provided from these sources must be a very considerable 
addition to the annual supplies. | Major Craigie, in his recent paper 
read before this Society,* took considerable pains to calculate how 
much meat could be annually obtained from a given number of 
cattle, sheep, and pigs, and I am glad to see that his estimates do 
not falsify my own less elaborate computations for a paper read 
some time back before the Manchester Statistical Society.t ol- 
lowing his calculations, and applying the same method to the 
figures now before us, it may be assumed that the whole number 
of animals they show may yield 17,000,000 tons of flesh annually. 
There are many circumstances which have to be considered as 
rendering this estimate doubtful. Foreign animals are not generally 


* Statistical Journal, part 1, March, 1883. 
+ “Trade, Population and Food,” pp. 76—102. 
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so highly fed, or so large in bulk as our own; many of the sheep in 
our colonies are kept more for wool than meat, but there must be a 
large quantity of fish, of which we have not any pretence of an 
account. Yet it has been thought best to make the computation 
on the definite ground of the returns as they stand, in the certainty 
that any estimate must altogether fail of fully stating the actual 
supplies of animal food yearly eaten in the countries to which the 
returns relate. These results are not shown separately, but incor- 
porated with those of I1Is in the first column of IIIp. Both this, 
and that of the products of the vegetable kingdom, can only be put 
forth as an effort towards right statements, in the hope that they 
may not be altogether without value, if it be only in pointing out 
the deficiency of information, and stimulating efforts towards the 
acquisition of more. 


V.— Estimated Values of Produce. 


It will have been noticed that in the preceding tables numbers 
and quantities only have been collected, no attempt having been 
made to get at the actual values. This would be still more hope- 
less than weights and measures. Yet it is very desirable to have 
some gauge as to the relative, if not the absolute value of the 
produce of each respective country; and as there is a pretty 
definite relation between the value of an ox and a sheep, any 
factor which brings the disproportionate numbers and quantities 
belonging to each country into one representative sum will serve 
for comparison of one with the other. For the next set of tables, 
IIIa, B, Cc, an appraisement has been taken of each item for each 
country, on a uniform standard, the multipliers used being the 
average prices attached to each importation into the United 
Kingdom for the last three years, and thus a definite value is 
estimated for each country. 


—— 
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TasLe IIla.—LZstimated Values of the several Quantities of Grain, 
Potatoes, &c., Annually Produced in the United Kingdom and her 
Colonial Possessions ; Computed at the Average Rates of Imports into 
the United Kingdom. 


[In million £’s to two decimals.] 





























Country. Wheat. | Barley. | Oats. poe Potatoes. Cone Total. 
£ £ £ £ £ £ £ 

United Kingdom ....| 25°30 | 16°25 | 22°03 | o%39 | 31:71 a 95°68 
British India ........... All | descrip|tions 450°00 
SRE VLOUN scvaeessiseee-aoicadpcce a — _- — ae ne on 
IMEAOAPIULUIS ¢ 22.05.s.00esere> —_ ~~ — pe hale ats au: 
New South Wales....| 1°07 | o'04 | 0°05 | o'94 0:30 bigs 2°40 
UTD 2a) 9 2°78 0°20 0°42 | o'or 2°46 — 5:87 
South Australia ........ 3°10 0°03 0-01 —- 0°12 = 3:26 
UGE ll yo ee 0-09 0°02 a _ — a O11 
SPSBMATNIA..5.2.....-000904405 0°28 0°03 0:09 — 0°17 — 0°57 
New Zealand ............ 2°41 O'24 1:08 — 0°67 = 4°40 
Queensland................ 0:03 O'OL — 0°28 0°08 — 0°40 
OL eee — — — = —_ xk Ba: 
Cape of Good Hope| 0°50 | o'og | O11 | 1°02 0°05 | 1°35 3:12 
9 a ee 9°95 4°43 775 | 0°76 — — 22°89 
Newfoundland ........ a — — a es ae = 
SP IAALCH od ose0..esecdeveiees — _ — — foes Sad hint 
Barbadoes ................ — — _- — — es ae 
MPPTEIACLENL 55 .0-ceseeeegenaus — —_ as _ — = ve 


British Guiana ........ — — a ams ce ga zs) 














45°51 | 21°34 | 81°54 | 3°40 | 35°56 | 1°35 | 588°70 

















TaB_eE I] Ip.—LZstimated Value of the several Quantities of Grain, Potatoes, 
éc., Annually Produced in the undermentioned Foreign Countries. 


[In million £’s to two decimals. ] 
































Country. Wheat. | Barley. Oats. pie Potatoes. Coe Total. 
£ £ £ £ £ £ £ 
Russian Europe ........ 85°47 | 25°13 | 7041 | 21547 | 49-49 | — | 445°97 
BEY Yaes inne naicpt hn cos 0:08 O75 i aO4 |). OES 258 | — 5°03 
BLO ress ccenyconcsessee 0°86 2°65 5°46 4°84 6:24 | — 20°05 
| LES EIEN @ oe nek ope 1:38 3°99 3°35 433 1°38 | 1°94 16:27 
Germany.........--» tak. 27°82 | 18°68 | 34°15 | 41°37 |119°69 | 20°53 | 262°24 
PERT Ayah csactiesaecnscs 161 0°85 1°49 3°07 5°22} — 12°24 
BOER LOY force chasse oesoeek 4:50 0°80 2°73 5°70 | 15°32 | — 29°05 
RUB Se etd duis. .1858 <d. 76°23 9°79 | 27:03 | 26°73 | 48°99 | — 188°77 
LES Ne Sine 41°99 | 3°54 Zou. W297" 82 396 | — 79°63 
BOA cay catvactoe gener» 11°26 8°72, 1° 1:08 | zo"10 | 31°79) — 82°95 
ANGRY hit hewn 38). 21:32 7 6A 5°60} 23°75 | 10°09 | — 68°30 
LETS pe Ser eee 12°81 4°30 0°13 0 06 — — 17°30 
United States............. 128°59 B17 | 48°39 |294°83 | 21°72), — 501°66 




















Total Foreign....|413°92 | 94°91 | 213°13 | 668°56 | 316°47 | 22°47 |1,729°46 
» British ....| 45°51 | 21°34 | 31°54 3°40 | 35°56 | 1°35 | 588°70 




















Gtaler vr as 459°43 | 116°265 | 24467 | 671°96 |352°03 | 23°82 2,31816 
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Taste IIlc.—Lstimated Value of the several Numbers of Live Stock Existing within the 
British Empire and in Foreign Countries, as far as can be ascertained ; Computed at | 
Average Rates of Recent Imports into the United Kingdom. 




































































[In millions of £’s to two decimals.] | 
a ea 
British. Foreign. | 
Sheep, Sheep, 
Country Cattle. | Lambs, | Pigs. | Total. Country. Cattle. | Lambs,| Pigs. Total. 
Goats. Goats. 
£ £ 7 a an be | £ £ £ £ 
United Kingdom |127°79| 60°39 |18:07 |2o1°25 Russian Europe) 296°01|105'88 | 32°34| 434°23 
British India ........ — — — — i ; : 
CLs Ce a ame 13°39| o'r3| — | 13°52 NOrway vrrerssssses 13°26) 3°71} 0°33/ 17°30 
Mauritius ............1 0°39] 0706! 0:10 0°55 | Sweden ............ 28°99} 3°21] 1:89) 33°89 
New South Wales) 33°54} 72°73 | 0°67 |106°94 : : ; 3mm 
Victoria ihe uke 16-77| 22°79| 0-79| 4or3g] DOMmATE cee 17°55} 3°78] 1-65 22°98 
South Australia...) 4°03} 14°98) 0:41| 19°42] Germany ........ 205°14| 55°00} 23°50) 283°64 
Bien 500 ges ae 2°79 ee 3°64) Holland............ 19°11] °9°89)|* "1001 a2: 
Tasmania. ............ ; 4'07| 0 soe ; : A : 
New Zealand ........ 8:06 | 28°57| 0°66} 37°29 Belgium ........0.: 16°12{ 1°29| 2:08| 19°49 
Queensland............ 41°47 | 18°23 | 0°20] 59:90] France ......0... 150°54 | 50°35] 18°34) 219°23 
NetaLOY. Se mee see 6°76 t‘o1| 0°07 7°84. Ttal > 62°14] 18° 3°83 84'8 
Cape of Good Hope} 17-29}. 24°81 | 0-43} 42°53 a Aplae Raas a Ef i 
Coben eee 26°52| 3°43| 9°54] 39°49 ADR Geaey bei 111°54| 8°44] 8:98] 128'9 4 
Newfoundland ....| 0:13} oo7| — 0°20] Hungary ........ 59°80] 20°35] 14°65} 94°80 
JAMAICA oo. eeeseee. 156] o'04] 0°03} 1°63 : : : . “pom 
asia acne. a ee ee __°| United States 433°03 | 95°87 |119°62 648°52 
ranidactemerr 3 =. — _ — — . ; : ; 
British emia cael re re wis Foreign tha.c 1,413°23 |368 67 227 80 |2,009°70 — 
Falkland Islands 1951. 0-68) — 2°63] British............) 302°12 |254°78| 26:21] 53311 
British... 302°12 |254°78 (26-21 |583°11 Total ....... 1,715:35 |623°45 |254-01 |2,592°81 














| 
OO 

These prices are certainly beyond the true value in the places of 
production. It requires no words to prove that a bushel of wheat 
or a cwt. of meat must have greatly increased in value by the cost 
of transport to this country, and all that can be said of the method 
adopted is that the pound sterling is used as an index unit, and 
thus becomes a not altogether untrue representative of definite 
quantities. If thus it appears from the table that any one country 
stands at twice or thrice the number of pounds that another does, 
it may be safely assumed that it really does grow or rear twice or 
thrice the quantity of vegetable or animal food, as the case may be, 
which belongs to the other nation. If too, as must be the case, 
these values are too high, it should be borne in mind that the surplus 
may stand somewhat in the place of the various things not tabulated, 
and thus the sum total for all, taken together or separately, may 
not be very far from a true estimate of all that is produced. To 
make it somewhat more full, additional columns have been intro- 
duced, reducing the several values to an average for each acre of 
land and each head of population. Table III. 


‘* 
i 
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Taste Ilp.—Total Estimated Annual Value of Grain, de., and Live Stock brought 
together, and Divided for each Acre of Land and Head of Population in the respective 


























Countries. 
[In £’s to two places of decimals.] 
a ae 
ee 
British. Foreign. 
Country. he Per Acre. | Per Head. Country. tie Per Acre. | Per Head. 
|-_——— | —_— | 
Min. £ £ £ Min. £ £ £ 

United Kingdom ....| 169°14 2°18 4°83 | Russian Europe | 608°34 0°46 hey) 

British India _........ — — oan Norns sans 0°14. £6 

CCV1OW’ ..25--050000000000s pe ALLO 0°26 1°51 Sa ee 5 che 

MPAUTItIUS ................ 0°26 0°57 0°68 | SWEdeM «ossseeeseeseen 31°76 0°29 6°95 

New South Wales | 35°60 0:18 47°49 | Denmark ............ 24°81 2°63 12°60 

Victoria........... Lsoseneens 18°89 0°33 21°96 | Germany sisson. 372°06 2:80 8°23 

South Australia .... | 9°53 0:02 34°04 | Holland ie te 94/7 ; 

Western ,, erie es 0°01 42°66 Se ear eens had 497 

MesmMania........,...+.-. | aie 3 0715 21°08 | Belgium... 37°06 5°09 6°70 

New Zealand ........ 16°34 O24 bgeig kk IE rence. cspmpeneyse-s 3:9.3°62, |: 2:09 4°33 

Queensland ............ 18°92 0:04 SO LOOM INT fal aeee tite: we. 110° 151 8 
on: a | 2°43 0°20 5°92 Ae Rate 6 it 1-77 : ; 

Cape of Good Hope; 16°48 012 COEUR Ro 5 ae aly we eae i 3 5°93 

MPATIAOS ...0..-00-+s-000es. 43°65 0:08 yoro | Hungary «we. 110°79 | 1°39 729 

Newfoundland ........ 0°06 0-01 She eV g RACE I Tela te aa 17°30 aan = 

MAMAICE.......ren-.0.00000. O54 0:02 0°93 | United States ....) 808°95 0°35 16°12 

Barbadoes..............+ | — a — ¥ 

MIDIGAA  ...,.......0000 ies — ae . : : 

British Guiana......... ~—— — — ROPER fe -cisieses 72557°50 Py oat 


Falkland Islands....| 0°81 0:19 — British... 340°64 O12 7°36 





340°64 012 9°36 POUAR. nde dcsencs 2,898°14 0°41 8°31 





ViI.—Values of Food Products Hxported. 


Having thus seen the countries wherein supplies of food are 
grown, with the principal articles, quantities, and value of those 
from whence returns can be obtained, we pass on to that which is 
of more importance to England as a trading and consuming nation. 
It does not especially concern us to know the exact kind or quan- 
tity of food which each country produces for the use of its own 
inhabitants, although it is of the utmost consequence to us to know 
whence contributions may be drawn to our shores to meet our own 
necessities. Since the countries which have been enumerated are 
those which are the best able to part with their superfluous growth, 
it may be sufficient to know that whatever the number of inhabi- 
tants. of other lands may be, they must be able to feed their own 
people, unless they are drawing their food from others. Those 
which are doing this, as well as those who are sending away that 
which they do not need or cannot afford to retain for themselves, 
are pretty well known through the several trade reports. As a 
great carrying nation our ships visit every country. They convey 
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from port to port by far the greater part of what is removed; and 
hence, for one reason, it happens that the accounts of imports and 
exports are far better known than those of production. These 
statistics too are much easier to procure than the others are, as 
being of actual transactions rather than estimates. There is much 
to be desired in the form and periods in which these are prepared, 
just as there is still room for improvement in those of the United 
Kingdom. 

The following tables, like those which have gone before, are 
mostly taken from the official publications, the several items 
having been picked out from the lists of principal articles of trade, 
and the values being given. These are made use of rather than the 
quantities, since by simple addition we get the sum of the year’s 
trade for each exporting or importing country. They are, in most 
cases, the average of three years’ transactions, and are up to more 
recent dates than many of the agricultural returns. The subdivi- — 
sion into different classes is the same as was adopted in the paper 
already referred to, and is here repeated as being one that both 
answers the purpose desired, and renders it easy to be read in con- 
junction with those already in print. The first table of this series 
(IVa) shows the exports of the various articles comprised within 
the definition of food as stated some pages back, having those from 
the United Kingdom at the head, followed by the several portions 
of the empire arranged in the order of magnitude. The column 
of animal food includes all meat, whether live or dead, together 
with such exports of provisions as, so far as can be ascertained, are 
of animal origin. In like manner the cereal column is made up of 
what is generally known by the name of corn, and whatever, such 
as bread or biscuit, is prepared from grain, or other farinaceous 
substances. Another column is devoted to sugar, spices, fruits, &c. 
Beverages are divided into alcoholic liquors, and the substances 
which we use for drinks of another kind, tea, coffee, &c. Tobacco 
and opium, though not articles of nutrition, are also included, 
having a column to themselves; and the last one is made up of a 
few articles which cannot properly find a place in the previous 
columns. The totals for each country, which, but for convenience, 
would have been run out at the side, will be found in a subsequent 
Table (VI), where they serve a specific purpose. 


_ a 
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Taste [Va.— Average Value of Principal Articles of Food Products 
Exported from the United Kingdom and the undermentioned Colonial 





















































Possessions. 
{In millions of £’s to two decimals.] 
Cereal Sugar, Beverages. Tohacco, Miscel- 
Country. Animal. and Fruit, Opium, 
Farinaceous | &c. | Alcoholic! Other. fic. |aatteotis. 
United Kingdom ........ 1°74 3°13 201 | 38°57 | 794 | 2°50 | — 
British India ............... — 12°92 0°84 — 4.84 ]13°45 | — 
MPAAGAR:  orcccecsotdenesesosdeess 4°07 5°42 — — — — — 
BOD ear nee sasnncge cance oe — 0708 | O'OL | 2°96] — ~— 
WEAUTITIGS® (0..0..cceseveenst- — — 3700 | 0°04 — — — 
British Guiana ............ — 0°04 2°02 | 0°26 oo — — 
ora r tt is ie eiudecas 0°49 0°86 O26 —. o27 | — — 
South Australia ........... aaa 1°80 — — — — — 
PEP IYLUACL 5...05.csncrsreavorsesse = = 0°84 — O36, — - 
Beat OAdOCd ..2......5..ncsenee 0°05 0:06 0°96 — — — —_ 
New South Wales........ 0°55 0°20 o'lg ~- o'o7 | O05 | — 
MT ICE, dss paiteesscocodeess as — 0755 | O19 | o24 | — — 
Newfoundland. ............ 0°97 — — — — — —- 
New Zealand ..........006. 0°04 0:86 _— — — — — 
Oueensland...5.........0s62- 0°05 = 0°26 — — —- —- 
“SCLECC AY 6 ep i re A 0°02, 0°05 o'15 | 0°05 — — _- 
Cape of Good Hope ....| 0°19 — — 0-01 — — -— 
PALEY $i .eies sd doo. .cddorastdabon. = 0°02 O11s — a ~- ~- 
British and Colonial ....} 8°17 25°36 11°30 | 4:13 | 16°68 [16:00 | — 











As might be expected, the United Kingdom produces scarcely 
anything she can spare from the food of her own people. The 
whole amount exported, 20,890,000/., is but small, and consists almost 
entirely of goods which have been brought here for a market as 
such, or, being of foreign origin, have gone through some manu- 
facturing process to fit them for use. Next comes British India, 
which sends away some corn and rice, tea and coffee, but whose chief 
export is opium; altogether averaging 32,050,000/. Next comes 
Canada, with a total of 9,490,000/., the largest articles of whose 
export is wheat and flour, to between 2 and 3 millions of money, 
besides other grain, with large quantities of salted meats, fish, dairy 
produce, and some live animals, to the extent of 4,070,000/. The 
other colonies follow in their order. The particular articles they are 
in the habit of selling for shipment will be best seen by consulting 
the table itself. The sum of all the home and colonial exports 
from the enumerated places is 81,640,000/.; but this is probably 
not quite all, for the returns from which these entries are extracted 
do not specify a number of minor articles, which may probably be 
to the value of 10 per cent. above those which are described, 
bringing up the whole to perhaps 90,000,000/. Of course a large 
portion of these exports come to the mother country, and from 
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her to her children. The object of this table is not to show where 
they go, but simply the values which each and altogether part 
with. 

The next Table (IVs) details in like manner the trade of as many 
foreign countries as there is information from; the total being 
304,440,000/., to which is added at foot the total of the United 
Kingdom and her dependencies, making altogether 386,080,000l., or 
if say 10 per cent. be added for smaller articles, over 420 millions of 
food products every year passing from some countries to supply 
the wants of others. 


Taste 1VB.—Average Value of Principal Articles of Food Products 
Exported from the urdermentioned Foreign Countries. 


[In millions of £’s to two decimals.] 





Cereal Sugar, Beverages. lobacco. 


















































Country. Animal. and Fruit, Opium, wig 
Farinaceous.| &e. | Alcoholic,| Other. | &e. | "eus- 
United States................ 28°92 | 53°38 0°76 | 0°37 — 4°69 | — 
Russian Empivre............ 0°95 | 50°57 o'14 | 0°56 a = _ 
ME PATUCO Pater pce tocneneetaaeae 5°78 2°70 5°64 | 18°55 — — Las 
German Empire............ 651 | 10°68 5°57 | 2°44 — — —— 
Austria-Hungary ........ 3°80 | 13°77 5°28 a — |-— -- 
Toland tye. nee cee 4°38 6°17 3710/1 S072 7) 2°43 4 1012 ee oe 
BN aA OR pk em 2°85 2°50 5°83 | 2:04 — — 
SP a yopt sc pashiases campmedens 0°35 0°58 21230) aod — — -— 
Ghinssi pies tt: — — 0°92 naa Io1g | — — 
Menmeark ce i PAE, ake 3a 4°36 ca ie o15 | — a 
Belgium sheen O° 8? 5°13 1°34 — —- — —- 
Sweden fen ines 0°86 2°17 Se = ae = — 
OTGU eA) heviecet eres at 0°40 o— 0°48 | 2°00 | o'o9 og — 
MEY DG \nscxeoshvsegontsapenentants are 2°10 0°83 xa — ae: — 
Switzerland: ccc cepes,n: 2°05 7 a es ae 044 | — 
IN OF WAY wipngubseashtdeetntomtes: 1°94 0°05 — 0°04: — —- —. 
GP COCO seseisssanedprccsaensser fees ne ae 1°73 | 0°05 = 0:04 | — 
Oven |. iveenttcateeecey ses 62°67 | 15416 | 33°85 | 80°98 | 12°86 | 5:29 | 2°63 


British and Colonial ....| 8°17 | 26°36 i130 | 418 | 16°68 16:00 | — 








Total '.i0..38: 70°84 | 179°52 | 45°15 | 85°11 | 29°54 721-29 | 2°63 




















i eee eee 


How large a share of the whole falls to two countries is at once 
seen by the figures 88,120,000/. (TableVI) going out from the United 
States, made up mainly of three classes: breadstuffs, live animals, 
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and meats salt and fresh, with butter, cheese and lard, and tobacco. 
The nation which has such enormous stores of food over and above 
her own necessities, and is possessed of a Government, elected 
by and existing for the whole of her people, has no fear of starva: 
tion, and by mere force of her supplying power cannot fail to 
exercise a vast influence over the welfare of the countries who 
consume the produce of her fields and her flocks. Russia follows 
next with 54,220,000l., of which no less than 50,570,000/. she parts 
with in the shape of corn. Unlike the Western nation, her power 
to part with so much of her food is no proof of her wealth, and 
gives her but little influence in the world. She sends all this away, 
and leaves her own people worse fed, housed, and clothed, than 
perhaps any other nation in Europe, because she chooses to expend 
her means in devastating wars and extravagant splendour. Would 
that she could see that both the ox which treadeth out the corn 
and the labourer are worthy of their reward, and learn to devote 
her vast resources to promote the real welfare of her own subjects. 
France too disposes largely of her produce to the extent of 
27,670,000l., exactly half of which is due to her growth of wine 
and spirits. Some of us may think that other employment of her 
labour might be better for herself as well as for those to whom she 
sends these liquors. China would not appear in this list but for the 
one article of tea, for which she exchanges the opium of India to 
the tune of 10,190,000/. ‘The table itself shows the lesser amounts 
which other countries part with to their neighbours. 


ViI—Values of Food Products Imported. 


Next in order are similar Tables (Va and B), showing the value of 
their receipts from other countries. hese, like the deliveries, are 
subdivided into one table for the British Empire, and another for the 
other countries; the one having a total of 202,960,000l., the other 
299,630,000/., a much nearer approximation to each other than in 
the export accounts, arising solely fromthe overwhelming prepon- 
derance of the draught which this country makes upon the food 
products of the whole world. Of this more hereafter; but it may be 
noticed in passing that whereas the difference between the imports 
by foreign countries and British is 96,670,c00l., this is but little 
more than half the amount which England herself receives from 
abroad. Adding both together, we have 502,590,000/., or say, 
with something thrown in for the unenumerated articles, about 
5 50,000, 0001. 
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Taste Va.— Average Value of Principal Articles of Food Products 
Imported into the United Kingdom and the undermentioned Colonial 
























































Possessions. 
[In millions of £’s to two decimals.} 
; Cereal Sugar, Beverages. Pobacco, Miscek 
Country. Animal and Fruit, Opium, 
Farinaceous.| &c. | Aleoholic.| Other. | &¢- taueQU 
United Kingdom ........ 48°47 | 6751 | 26°99 | 9°60 | 18°50 | 3°59 — 
British TGA vecussenentenres 1°00 0°24: £96 |. 1:35 ul .0:335) = 1°10 
Canada: 255... abaeinss 0°30 2°47 117 | O18 | 0°68 | 0°24 | o'og 
WichOri Scakuid. cametenteas 086 0°41 104 | O'67 | 0°68 | 018 -— 
New South Wales......... O'O1 0°55 0°68 | O77 4 eteo) 10-11 — 
GEy0ne AEE ence O15 2°00 O'l2 -- —- — —- 
Cape of Good Hope ....| 0°08 0°53 0°40 | 0°30 | o'27 | 0:06 = 
New Zealand ............+. 0°03 Sa 0°55 | O42 | 0°24 | 0:09 
BS Weir er a eens -- 0°66 0:07 — — C 
British Guiana ............ OE 0°41 ~ = 0:05 .| — | 002 | o1 
South Anistralia tie... 003 0:03 of3o;f . O19" | otr4 0-02 —- 
Queensland <.:5.0....oesndeon: O°Ol 0-31 0702 f O21 | o11 | O04 
Newfoundland ............ o'16 0°33 0°09 a one Wl (KS O'05 
HamMalea pe wets. 4 o'21 0-28 = 0°03 — — — 
Bar badogsss.<actae-6-b- 3: o'16 0°25 — —- — | 0:05 = 
Alga tah sieve grt, threes Oat O'Ll 0°25 — -—- — — 
Watal.208, SEM e...c 0°02 0-13 6702 | “O08 WI" o's | — 
ELASIN ANID |: ps cuanersacsaseeseary aaa! oe o'14 | OOL | ooy | O01 = 
TIRE OS Yasser tissues ed cues iat — — — 0-11 0:03 — 
British and Colonial ..... 51°73 | 76°36 | 33°48 | 14°02 | 21°48 | 4°44 | 1°45 





Taste Vp.—Average Value of Principal Articles of Food Products 
Imported into the undermentioned Foreign Countries. 




















Cereal Sugar, 
Country. Animal. and Fruit, 
Farinaceous.| &c. 
Wrarites @: 8h eee: n3°02')' "29°76 7°84 
German Empire............ 6°96 | 2411 O15 
United States................ 1°44 LiGco 206 
Hamburg "oneness 5°82 3°27 nome 
Holland (ph. .teeietne og.) ‘11°13 2°89 
Belgiunissss cera: 4°30 | 1422 — 
Russian Europe............ 0°84 0°38 1°67 
Switzerland..............-+..-. OTe 1) 292 0°65 
Austria-Hungary ........ 1°60 5°30 — 
CLINGS “ss tescanssesterese es -— — — 
WOR YE lcceoseos taepepetrcnr ea 1°58 3°47 23% 
Sweden. 4.2.4. 20i8e05 0°78 1:58 TOK 
SPAIN. singesdysdosclombsdeteraast Raid 0°63 0°95 
IN OF WEY. assessses come Dist 2°00 0°25 
Portugal Vln e see 0°62 1°36 0°44 
Denmark... Vayegeeterss ole te) 0:09 o'71 
Greece: 3.0L, Sees O'1g 0:96 0°18 
Egypt ....... bss evink eee ceae 0°08 0:08 — 
HOVCIOIN facsc se oer hone 41°69 | 102°42 | 45°42 
British and Colonial ....) 51°73 | 76°36 | 33°48 
Didtaule Fc. sudene 93°42 | 17878 | 78°90 

















{In millions of £’s to two decimals.] 


Beverages. 


























Tobacco. 
Opium 
Alcoholic.| Other. &e. 
10°64 | 3°95 | — 
2°96 7°94 | 2°85 
LbOo) £52708. 
126 717 | 2°43 
0°42 | 3°93 | 0°58 
0°86 7g | — 
2°05 6°30 | 0°92 
753 | 076] 0°24 
om 254 | 2°45 
~ am 7) 10:65 
— rrr | 0°68 
0°21 0°80 | 0:26 
bcbOu Corer ee 
0:16 | o49 | O13 
— SO7 1 2k 
0:04 | o'c8 | O01 
— — 0:08 
29°21 | 53°30 | 21°49 
14°02 | 21°48 | 4°44 
43°23 | 74°78 | 25°93 


Miscel- 


laneous. 





1°34 
2°79 


1°06 
0°07 
O25 
0°26 
Org 
Onl 
0°02 





6°10 
1°45 
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VIII.— Balance of Heports and Imports. 


The next stage in the progress of our inquiry is that wherein 
the totals of import and export for each country are brought 
together, and the balance struck so as to show on which side the 
preponderance lies. In the next table these countries are divided 
into two groups, the one gathering together those wherein the exports 
are in excess, which will be found on the left of the page, and those 
wherein the imports exceed ranged on the right; those belonging 
to the British Empire standing first, and the foreign below. The 
grand total of imports is thus divided into two sums of 115,290,0001. 
—this again separated into 17,730,0o00/. for the British, and 
97,560,000/. for the foreign—and of 387,300,000/., divided into 
185,230,000/. British, and 202,070,000/. foreign; the first set of 
figures belonging to the countries which export more food than 
they import; the other to those which consume more than they 
part with to others. Against these we have 273,670,000l., separated 
into 56,240,000/. British, and 217,430,000/. foreign, for the exports 
that exceed, and 112,410,000/., composed of 25,400,000/. British, 
and 87,010,000l. foreign, for those which are importers rather than 
exporters; the difference being 158,380,000/., in two amounts of 
38,510,000/. British, and 119,870,000/. foreign, for excesses of 
exports, and 159,830,o00/. British, with 115,060,o00/. foreign, to 
make up the excesses of imports. These figures will be all found in 
the table as the results of adding together the amounts for the 
several colonies and countries, and subtracting the higher from the 
lower in each subdivision, thus showing at a glance the condition 
of each country as regards trading or exchanging its food. 


TaBLeE VI.—Totals showing in which of the Colonial Possessions and 
foreign Countries the Exports of Food exceed the Imports, and vice 


verst. 
{In millions of £’s to two decimals.] 
























































Exports in Excess. Imports in Excess. 
Value. Value. 
Country. : Country. : 
ve ao Imports. aes Imports.| Exports. jie, 
British India ....| 32°05 | 5°86| 26°19 || United Kingdom ./174°66 | 20°89 | 153°77 
Canada ..4.00.: Gag |) POTS Pa 6 | VICtOTIA «.2 s.r. Seat Log praia 
Mauritius ........ 3°04.| O83} 2°21 || NewSouth Wales} 2°62| 1°06) 1°56 
British Guiana .| 2°32] 0°72] 1°60]| Cape of Good . us ' 
South Australia| 1°80]/-0°71| 1°09 |} Hope ............. ra Wins, pel pe se 
rinidadkhss. 38... 1°20| 0°36] 0°84 || New Zealand........ 17331)! 0°90 |2'or4 3 
BE ta ie 3°05| 2°27] 0°78] Queensland. ........ o70| O81} 0°39 
Barbadoes ........ 1707 | PPOAG [206 Ff Dar Og st 6). Situs ecevbes O.TA | O'14 
Jamaica ............ Poe ye O'S2) O46 | NAGEL... ccececsenree- O7o) OU lTT) On 
Newfoundland..| 0°97| 0°67} 0°30 ; 
Tasmania. _........ 0°27| 0°20] o07|| United King- 
dom and Colo- > |185°23 | 25°40 | 159°83 
Colonials 0) SE 2A ET 73L S851} NOK Lessee. 
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TaBLe VI Oontd.—Showing where Exports exceed Imports, and vice versd. 



























































Exports in Excess. Imports in Excess. 
Value. Value. 

Country. Z Country. ‘ 
eee Exports.| Imports. ee ae ay Imports.} Exports.) bee ist 
United States...) 88°12 | 41°53} 46°sg || France ......1......... 65°21 | 27°67| 37°54 

PURASED 42h aceti 54°22} 13°22] 41°00 : : eed é 
Ee oe He Ee re Hamburgh............ 25°84 25°54 
OPV idsssntrpeees aie 70°9° || German Empire..) 44°97| 25°20} 19°77 

Spain rss 12°37| 4°69) 47°68 . ; : : 
She SN Sota ge Ree SE rs porn Se 21°17| 7:04) 14°13 
Ltaly cesses. csiet: 13°22| 9:41] 3°81 || Switzerland ........ 12'92| 2°49] 10°43 
Egypt os seseeseevee 2°93} O24) 2°69 || Holland oi... 23°73| 19°55| 4°18 

Portugal ............ 2°97} 242) oss Swed ; 3 

Cincenatuieiens 1°82| 1°46] 0°36,|| SWOECD «-recrsseereee 4°87] 3:03 1°84 
Chine ere peeseaes st r1;11 |. 10°90). o°29)| Norway 4...4,2......: 3°66| 2°03). 1°63 
Foreign ....|217°43 | 97°56 |119°87 Foreign ea 202°07| 87:01 | 115706 
LOUIE eres 273°67 |115°29 |158°38 PLOUAIE ramcarce 387°30}112°41 | 274°89 














There are many points of extreme interest to be noticed in these 
particulars. In the first place, the United Kingdom is by far the 
greatest in the extent of its transactions, out of all proportion to 
the others in the magnitude of its imports, and still more so in the 
excessive difference between the food she receives and that 
she delivers; most of these latter being foreign goods originally 
imported from abroad, and of no importance in our trade but for 
the commissions obtained on their sale, and the employment given 
to our shipping both in bringing them hither, and carrying them 
away again. Altogether, however, these exports are very limited in 
amount when compared with the enormous quantities we retain for 
consumption. Hngland is a great customer, and has no surplus to 
supply the wants of her neighbours; what these figures show of 
her there will be occasion to refer to again when dealing with a 
similar table further on, which shows in like manner to this one 
the transactions she carries on in goods for other purposes than 
food. The contrast will be a very marked one. In contra-distinction 
to the mother country, her eldest daughter India exports largely, 
but receives little, 32,050,000/. of the one to 5,860,0000/. of the 
other. Of all the other colonial possessions there are those who 
together export 24,190,000/., against 11,870,o00/. of imports, and 
those again who receive 10,570,000/. for 4,510,000/. they give. 
Thus included with the United Kingdom there is a balance of 
121,320,000/. to be provided for from the parent’s resources after 
she has taken credit for all her children’s contributions towards 
lessening the amount of which this large sum isthe remainder. Very 
different is the result shown by the figures obtained by putting all 
the foreign countries together. The largest surplus of exports is to’ 
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be found in the United States, which, after setting 41,530,000/. against 
her 88,120,000/., stands 46,590,000/. to the good. Following the 
western nation, comes Russia, stretching to the east, with a balance 
of 41,000,000/. in her favour, the difference between 54,220,000/. 
of exports lessened by 13,220,000/. of imports. Previous tables have 
shown that these two growers of grain thus join in providing the 
food which satisfies the ever increasing demands of our home popula- 
tion; the supplies from the west being augmented by very con- 
siderable exports of meat. On the opposite side of the page it 
will be seen that France is dependent for foreign supplies to the 
value of 65,210,000/., of which more than a third is for grain, and 
only exports in exchange 27,670,000l., of which one-half is the 
produce of her sales of wines and spirits, leaving, on the whole, a. ~ 
balance against her of 37,540,000/. This state of affairs with 
France is somewhat abnormal, owing to the devastations of the 
insect pest in her vineyards ; for though she fairly keeps up her 
exports of wine and brandy, fully two-thirds of these are not her 
own produce, but the drainings from Spanish, Portuguese, and 
Italian growths. Strange to say too, notwithstanding all we 
hear of her beet-root sugar, her exports, which in 1881 weighed 
153,000,000 kilogrammes, were more than counterbalanced by 
226,000,000 which she imported—two-thirds from foreign sources, 
and one-third from her own colonies. Her own indigenous produc- 
tion in the same year, the last of which there is a published account, 
amounted to 377,0Cc0,000 kilogrammes, the half being subjected to 
duty for home consumption, the remainder giving her the means of 
exporting as above. 

It will be seen that Hamburgh figures for 25,540,000/. import, 
without any corresponding export. This properly speaking should 
be credited to other countries, but whether to Germany, Holland, 
Belgium, or more remote places, cannot be shown; this port being 
one of reception of goods mostly distributed by internal means of 
transport. The one eastern country which appears in this account 
is China, whose exports of tea do not quite pay for her imports of 
opium. Neither of these substances are quite fairly classed as 
food, but, for reasons already stated, the extended definition which 
this term embraces renders their insertion necessary, though not 
altering the balance. Indeed, were the figures confined to articles 
of absolute value as flesh-formers, many of these balances would be 
greatly altered; yet for the purpose in hand, that of showing how 
the various nations interchange substances whose ultimate use is 
for internal bodily consumption, they are in their right places in 
these tables. 

On striking a balance (Table VI) between the food-exports and 
imports of the enumerated. foreign countries, it is important to 
observe that the difference is so very small, only 4,810,000l., or just 
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4 per cent. on the side of exports, whilst for our own empire it is so 
large the other way, 121,320,000/. on the side of imports, fourfold 
more than the exports. It will be obvious that the same goods 
must appear on both sides of the account, sometimes twice over, 
when, as in the case of our own ports, goods are brought hither 
simply to pass again to some other destination, and under these 
circumstances it will surprise those to whom the conditions of 
trade are new, that the totals on each side of the account do not 
agree more closely. Hven those who are conversant with the fact 
that the export values are those at the place of shipment, and the 
imports at the point of arrival, thus increased by the expenses 
and profit of removal from one country to another, will note that 
the difference is somewhat excessive. It is sufficiently large to 
suggest that the earlier remarks as to the reserve with which all 
these accounts must be received, were not altogether unnecessary ; 
yet it is not so heavy as to throw great doubts upon, but rather to 
sustain their substantial fitness for all the inferences which have 
been drawn from them. As regards our own share, it must be 
remembered that as the chief carriers of the world, some con- 
siderable portion of this balance accrues to our advantage. Any 
remarks on this part of the subject had, however, better be reserved 
for the balances between the whole trade, instead of that portion 
which consists of food only. At best the distinction between what 
is to be classed as such can but be somewhat rough, as these 
figures do not profess to deal with every article of the kind, 
for only the principal articles are specified. It may well be that 
to include those of minor importance might change some of 
the totals, but besides this there is no security that the descrip- 
tions or classifications adopted in the one country tally with the 
assumptions in another. One other source of discrepancy may, 
indeed must exist, so long’ as we have not all the countries 
with which trade is carried on contributing their returns to the 
list. It is to be hoped that the agreement which does so far 
exist, proves that the pains bestowed in thus bringing the figures 
in juxtaposition have not failed to bring out facts worthy 
of the attention bestowed upon them. The one of paramount 
importance, that of the food supplied to this country, demands 
special consideration ; but reserving this for the concluding portion 
of the paper, some remarks are called for upon the further Table 
(VII) which has been thought necessary to make the series tolerably 
complete, namely, that which shows the whole imports and exports 
that the returns contain, or, rather, those which are not food, so 
that by adding the two (VI and VII) for each country, we may 
see, so far as the records extend, what is the full traffic inwards and 
outwards pertaining to these countries. The amounts thus shown 
are not obtained by the collection together of the principal articles, 
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as was done with the food tables, but by deducting these latter from 
the total of the whole trade as stated in the accounts coming from 
each country. It will thus happen that any unenumerated articles 
of food which may have dropped out of the previous figures will 
be included in these, and it is probable that such as may have done 
so will be more amongst the imports, which, especially to this 
country, embrace very many minor consignments of a great variety 
of somewhat insignificant articles. These, it is evident, will come 
more frequently to the country whose capacity for reception is the 
greatest, and whose traffic is most widely distributed. To whatever 
extent this may be the case, it will go to swell the already large 
total of food imports. 


IX.—LHxzports of Goods other than Iood. 


Tasun VII.—Showing to what Extent the Exports of Goods, other than Food, Eaceed the 
Imports in the United Kingdom, her Colonial Possessions, and Foreign Countries ; and 
those in which Imports are in Excess. 

{In million £’s to two decimals.] 




































































Exports in Excess. Imports in Excess. 
Value. Dif. Value. Dif. 
Ccuntry. Country. 
Exports. | Imports, |] ference Imports | Exports. |} ference. 
£ £ £ £ £ £ 
United Kingdom ...| 256°53 | 215°75 || 40°78 | British India ........ 52°62 43°05 9°57 
Ceylon! 222... 2°55 1°31 1°24 
New South Wales...) 13°83 12°58 Tigsly Mauritius <!)..:....006, 1°54 0°45 1°09 
South Australia ... 4°56 311 1°45 
re 13°01 11:26 175 | New Zealand  ........ 6°00 5°15 0°85 
IN LEE. CAE. LOIS: 1°84 0°56 1°28 
BPBEMIANI «55460540 .u0s..00...) . 1°19 1:16 ||. 0'03 | Cape of Good Hope 6°87 4°46 2°41 
Newfoundland ....... 0°79 0°34 0°45 
Queensland................ 2°90 DAG eyo Oo so | Galatea screrersies: 0°89 0°37 0°52 
; . Barbadoes). sack wbx: 0°64 0°20 0°44 
ya iioede Sarr dynrees'en- 0°56 O98) Uso os: Ie rinMdad ous cg. 1°92 0°65 127 
British Guiana....... 0°63 0°33 0°30 
Canadas, FAGAN. 13°88 8:40 5°48 
BOUT oa .te2 00s, 288'0o2 | 243°43 || 44°59 PCRS ie cecsst- saben 94°73 68°38 26°35 
German Empire....... 118°94 | 11432 26> IER ussiAN A ales. 75°64 34°74 40°93 
rg ee 4°64 3°54 1°10 
a eee 10°76 GES |) 4°67 1 HAMDUrE ..0.20--n0n0-- 70°18 — 70°18 
Sweden ...........008 8°40 818 O22 
United States............ 89°78 80°44) 9°34 Je Holland....:......00.-. 47°28 32°73 14°55 
; BQO Bes sre, nai est: he er W 42°43 0°89 
PANIC Risvenetarveneonee.. 128°02 | 110°47 Lye S 
Shain 6. SIs. 225.0 ‘E73 6°73 9°00 
arte rapid nresant- 5°44 1:97 4 
ie PR eae 39°48 31°28 8°20 
Austria-Hungary...) 47°89 45°73 2°16 
Greece. ..jrcGiocers «ss: 14°44 11°04 3°40 
ELEY: Wg eee, renee re 2°18 0°63 1°55 
PP OPELIT  ys.03 vacess 219°47 | 200°94 |) 18°53 Foreigns tien... 602'67 | 829°47 || 173°20 
Ac es 507749 | 444°57 || 63°12 otal gasses, £9740 | 397°85 || 199°55 
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On the figures contained in this table in conjunction with those 
of Table VI, it may be remarked how very large a portion of all 
the trade relates to the interchange of food. The two tables added 
together would show a total of imports 1,544,360,0c0/., of which 
502,590,000/., nearly one-third, is, as we said before, for food; and an 
export total of 1,291,420,000/., towards which food contributes 
386,080,000l., all the other articles which the nations of the world 
interchange with each other but little more than doubling that of 
their dealings in food. But when we look to our own country, the 
proportion is much greater, the food imports being 174,660,0001., 
the total of all other articles being but 215,750,000l.; so that the diffe- 
rence between the imports and exports of food being 153,770,000l., 
that between exports and imports of other goods is but 40,780,000. 
Truly the necessity for obtaining supplies of food for our people 
dominates the whole question of the balance of trade. Not so with 
other countries. France, the one which next to ourselves imports 
the most food, with an excess of 37,540,000l., increases this 
by 17,550,000/. with other articles; and Germany, importing 
44,970,000/. of food, diminishes this by an excess in the exports 
of other goods. The United States, exporting 46,590,000/. more 
food than she imports, also exceeds on the same side by 9,340,000/. 
with other things. Russia almost exactly balances her account; 
with 41,000,000/. excess of food exports she takes 40,930,000l., 
more other articles. England is thus the only country in the world 
which has not within herself the means of feeding all her inhabi- 
tants; for if reference be made to Table V, it will be seen that meat 
and bread make up together rather more than the whole balance 
against her which has just been pointed out. 

France does at first sight seem to be treading much the same 
road as England, having at the same time an excess of importation 
of food and other articles as well; but there are several points of 
difference between the two countries. The most prominent of 
these is that she is suffering the loss of her vintage, from a 
cause which cannot be expected to be permanent, though she may 
be menaced by another, that of a growing disuse by the world of 
these products. Should either of these prove at all permanent, she 
would only have to change her cultivation, growing food instead of 
buying it with wine and brandy. In other respects her condition 
is wholly opposed to ours. With a population only exceeding that 
of this country by two millions out of thirty-seven, she grows 
188,770,000l. of grain, &c., as against our 95,680,000/. (Table IIT), 
and possesses live stock corresponding with ours in value per head 
of population. The point in our favour being that we can export of 
everything else 256,530,000/., hers are confined to 110,470,000l., 
or less than one-half. 
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X.—Oonclusion. 


(a.)—The World’s Production of Food. 


But it is time to draw these observations to a close by an 
endeavour to concentrate the points of value in the preceding 
tables. If India be withdrawn from Table III with regard to 
erain, as it was from Table II im respect of cattle, &c., for which 
we have no information at all, the annual production of food in 
the world, so far as our information extends, may be thus set forth 
in value, specifying the five principal countries :— 























Population. | Live Stock. Grain. Total. 
1 ee £ £ £ 
United States ....iccccsssccscseseeegees 50°16 307°29 501°66 808°95 
TRGESIAT FUTOPO | ...n...<secceseercnesens 83°66 162°37 445°97 608°34 
German Wmpire -.0.........csccccesees 45°23 109°82 262°24 372°06 
DMN ES AD, J Du. oea xk witb ad ik Bld 37°32 84°85 188°77 Ba 62 
mised Kingdom .wcx-.ierneraneeeday. 35°00 73°46 95°68 169°14 
Other countries, British ............ 11°26 128°48 43°02 171°50 
- FOV. vicesess 84°29 163°71 330°82 494°53 




















346°92 1,029°98 | 1,868°16 | 2,898°14 


If the figures given for United Kingdom be compared with those of 
Sir James Caird, quoted by Major Craigie in the paper before referred 
to, they fall considerably short of his in value; for he sets down corn, 
potatoes, and meat together at 190,737,000/., a sum that appears to 
me to be somewhat excessive, for the respective quantities do not 
differ very widely. The sum of 169,140,000/. is doubtless too little, 
but it must be remembered that the object of the foregoing calcu- 
lations is not to estimate the actual value consumed at home, but 
to determine if possible the relation which the quantities bear to 
those of other countries, and to express that relation in figures; 
using the pound sterling like a common denominator in collecting 
fractions of different value together; not to consider the varying 
prices of different countries, but to assume a uniform one for all. 
In this way the country like ours, in which high prices rule, must 
work out too low, whilst others are too high for actual expenditure. 

Two other tests may be roughly applied. Contrasting the 
supplies of food of home growth with those of foreign, it has been 
assumed by eminent writers that the two were about equal some 
few years ago; the foreign should now therefore exceed ; and with 
this agrees the sum of 174,660,000/. imports in Table VI, and the 
169,140,000/. above. The exports of food from this country consist 
mostly of articles which are not live stock, grain, or the produce 
of either. Again, it is generally admitted that the consumption of 
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meat at home is about 100 lbs. for each head of population. In 
preparing the value of the amount of live stock, based on the 
17,000,000 tons before stated, the quantity works out at 110 lbs. per 
head for all countries together, which, knowing that ours is a meat 
eating country, will appear somewhat disproportionate. Not so, 
however, when it is remembered that these estimates are formed 
upon the supposition of all the live stock being kept for the 
production of meat, whereas a large proportion of the sheep are 
solely used for the growth of wool, and many of the cattle as 
beasts of burden. 

Most of the writers who dwell upon this subject, as regards our 
own country, make an estimate of the value of the milk, cheese, 
and butter, which form so considerable an addition to our home 
supplies of food, and set these down as together equal in value to 
about one-fifth of the meat and grain. How much fish may be 
also eaten it is still more difficult to estimate; and, great as is the 
uncertainty with all these articles as relates to the United Kingdom 
and its dependencies, it must be still greater as regards other 
countries. 

At the risk of repetition, it must be again remarked that none 
of these figures must be taken as determining either the absolute 
value of the food by which the whole human race is sustained, for 
there is so large a portion of the world for which no records exist, 
and even those records which are available omit so many of the 
articles which are effectively used for supporting life. It is for 
comparative purposes alone that they can be safely consulted, the 
money value being, as nearly as may be, the representative of 
quantities; thus showing the relative importance of different 
nations as contributories to the wants of themselves and their 
neighbours. 

It is somewhat different, however, when we deal with the 
transportations from one country to another. In the data here— 
much as there is to be desired in fulness, lateness, and complete 
accuracy—there is a nearer approach to certainty. The conclusions 
to which their study leads at least form a foundation for those 
which are of the greatest moment, as affecting, if not the very 
existence of our nation, its continued progress, excepting under very 
altered conditions, both agricultural and manufacturing. 


(b.)—Singular Position of this Country. 

Taking it for granted then that these figures are not far from 
the truth, we are again brought face to face with the isolated 
position in which this kingdom stands as so unable to produce 
its own food, and so dependent upon that of other countries; an 
inability and a dependence which go on increasing year to year. 
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But Table VI shows us also how great is our predominance as an 
exporting country, and hence the means by which our supplies 


have been obtained; for so long as the markets of the world are 


open to us, it matters not whether our labour is expended on that 
which produces or procures the food we need. Unfortunately, 
however, whilst ever-increasing facilities arise for purchasing, 
those for selling or exchanging are becoming fewer. The most 
ardent free trader must admit that prohibitory duties abroad are 
not favourable to our own progress, and that the condition of trade 
is not so satisfactory as to prevent uncasiness as to the results. 
Hence the efforts made to suggest a remedy. Three main ones 
are at present brought before us by those who desire to revive the 
prosperity of the nation, and to prevent or postpone its decline. 
To each of these it may not be out of place to offer a few remarks 
as to the bearing of the information this paper contains on the 
solution of the problem. 


(c.)—Remedial Measures Suggested. 


In the first place it is thought that the remedy may be found 
in an increased growth at home, and it is sought to stimulate this 
by reimposing duties on imported food, thus rendering it profitable 
to grow more here. Can such a result be at all anticipated ?_ Is it 
possible to conceive of the land in this country, not only providing for 
the deficiency already existing, but also for the growing necessities 
of increasing numbers? Hyen if it were possible by higher farming 
to increase the produce of dur fields, would this be done without 
increasing the cost? Already grain is grown cheaper elsewhere, 
and can be brought here at such small increase on the original cost 
as to rival our own products. Is there any reasonable prospect of 
these things being reversed? If not, what justice or policy would 
there be in telling the labourer to expend his strength in the produc- 
tion of a bushel of corn at home, if in other ways he can produce 
that which obtains for him two bushels from abroad? The assertion 
that a duty on importation would be paid by the foreigner instead 
of by the home consumer is contrary to all past experience, and 
is utterly inconsistent with the arguments in favour of levying 
that duty; for if it failed to increase the price, it would also 
fail to stimulate increased production at home. If, on the other 
hand, prices rose, the cost of production of our manufactures, 
which are the coin wherewith we pay for food, must neces- 
sarily increase also. It is true that economy and thrift would 
go far to neutralise the effect of lower wages, but there can be 
no reason why that thrift should be practised for the benefit of 
but one section of the community. If we cannot grow as cheap at 
home as we can import from abroad, no amount of protection given 
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to home growers can be anything but a temporary expedient which 
must give way to increasing pressure. Our true policy is to employ 
our strength on that which will exchange for more than it can pro- 
duce. The capacity for foreign production shown by the figures 
already given, forbids the supposition that it is wise to restrict our 
appropriation of these to our own use. The power which it is also 
shown us to possess for supplying foreign markets with goods 
other than food, assures us that it ought to be cultivated and 
extended. 

In the next place it is suggested that a shifting of the burden 
of taxation from the shoulders of the home producer of food on to 
those of the community generally, would enable him to stand 
against foreign competition. If taxation is unequal, and there is 
sufficient evidence to warrant the fullest inquiry, by all means let 
the inequality be rectified, but the records of our export trade do not 
warrant the supposition that it can bear any additional weighting. 
If land be entitled to relief from taxation, it cannot be met by 
levying duties upon manufactured articles for home consumption, 
which must, by raising the price of all, inevitably check their sale 
abroad; and so diminish the power for payment in the-only pro- 
duce we can offer to other nations. Thus throwing out of employ- 
ment, and dependent upon the rates, those who now earn their 
maintenance by our foreign trade. 

The third remedy which presents itself is that if producers of 
food at home cannot supply our wants, and if consumers of other 
goods abroad will not take our home-made goods, we should send 
our surplus labour to the fields where food can be produced by our- 
selves. Tables IIa and IlIp show the great disproportion which 
the acreage and production at home bear to that of other parts of 
the empire in even that portion of it for which we have returns. 
Why not then extend cultivation in our own possessions abroad, 
and there raise up consumers for an additional quantity of our 
home manufactures? Hverything points to the freest exchange 
between the nations of the world of that which each produces, and 
it should be matter of intense gratitude that if the world Will not 
yet admit us to free trade with them, we have both land and labour 
of our own to do without them. 
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Discussion on Mr. Bournn’s PAPER. 


Masor CRAIGIE, in opening the discussion, wished to offer the thanks 
of the Society to Mr. Bourne for the valuable paper which he had 
placed before them. There were, however, but few points which in 
a paper like this could be easily discussed without preparation. 
No one could doubt the enormous importance of the subject, and 
the conclusions to be drawn from such investigations. He must 
own he looked with some little trepidation on the wide range now 
taken, and the somewhat ambitious flight into a region where the 
data were so incomplete and unsatisfactory. The labour of such a 
task as that to which Mr. Bourne had set himself was enormous. 
He entertained, however, some doubt that they had not got a 
perfectly satisfactory unit for comparing the products of different 
parts of the world in taking the pound sterling. The values 
attributed to the different countries would be to the public mind, 
despite Mr. Bourne’s caution, not a little misleading. The value of 
the products was given as imported to this the richest country of 
the world at its ports,.and this would by no means be the mean of 
the values throughout the world generally. Take for instance the 
figures in Table IIIb, where Russia was credited with a production 


equal to four times the amount per head of the population as 


against the United Kingdom; such items startled one a little on 


reading the figures. He was not quite sure how the gap between 


Tables IIIc and IlIp was got over, Table I[Ip being one of the 
most important summary tables in the whole paper, since in it the 
production of all these countries was put side by side. Here the 
United Kingdom was taken as producing 150°7 millions of food 
per annum. But in Table IJJA the annual value of the grain 
produce and potatoes in the United Kingdom was taken at nearly 
96 millions, which would only leave something like 55 millions 
annually as the whole yearly value of the annual product of meat, 
as well as the omitted products of milk, butter, cheese, &c. How 
had this estimate of 55 millions been arrived at ? 


Mr. Bourne said that Table IIIc was a calculation of the value 
of the existing stock. He had arrived at the difference between 
the grain and the live stock in the following table by calculating 
what that amount of existing stock would yield when slaughtered. 


Major Cratats said he questioned the total of 150 millions,* and 
wished to point out that deducting the annual value of the grain, 
95 millions, only 55 millions was left as the annual value of the meat 
produced. Even admitting that dairy produce was not included in 
the estimate, the proportion of meat must be much too low. Accord- 
ing to his (Major Craigie’s) recent calculations, the estimated yearly 
home production of meat was equal to 1,240,000 tons per annum. 
The value of that meat, if it was taken at anything like 73/. or 741. 
a ton, must be very greatly in excess of the 55 millions mentioned 
in Mr. Bourne’s paper, and therefore he thought he must have con- 


* Tt will be scen, on reference to the table referred to, IIIp, that Mr. Bourne, 
in deference to Major Craigie’s opinion, has taken his estimate for meat somewhat 
higher.—EDITOR, 
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siderably under estimated the value of the butcher’s meat alone, 
without taking account of other animal products. He believed 
that the meat supply alone was nearer 85 millions than §5 millions. 
He did not propose to enter upon the very interesting calculations 
with reference to import and export movements which composed 
part of the paper, but only to insist that, as regarded relative pro- 
duction, there was a fallacy in taking a pound sterling as the unit 
of comparison. The figures would be to some extent modified if 
another mode of calculation was adopted. Recurring to what had 
been said as the aggregate value of the out-turn of the United 
Kingdom in the way of food, no doubt Sir James Caird’s figures 
which had been quoted in the reference to his (Major Craigie’s) 
paper were taken after a period of very much higher prices than at 
present; they must be too high for existing circumstances. In 
the paper he (Major Craigie) read last January, therefore, he 
proposed to reduce the value of the grain alone produced in this 
country to something like 60 millions a year, in place of 87 millions, 
and he gave his reasons for so doing when he read his paper. The 
difference between Mr. Bourne and himself was thus narrowed, 
but he was still unable to see how the total with regard to meat 
could be made up from the data now given. These points would 
no doubt be explained by Mr. Bourne in his reply; but if his caleu- 
lations were wrong in the points he referred to, he was afraid they 
were also wrong in the totals for other countries. If the meat pro- 
duction of England was brought out at only 55 millions, then he 
was afraid they must be also wrong in the meat supply attributed to 
other countries, if the proportion annually slaughtered were assumed 
to be the same. In applying to foreign countries the measure 
applied to their English stock, estimating the amount of meat pro- 
duced from a given number of animals, they were in great danger 
of going wrong. The proportionate number brought to the butcher 
annually must be totally different in many countries from what it 
was here, and would throw out, to some extent and in another way, 
the general figures with regard to animal products. At the present 
moment, when the question of animal imports was attracting un- 
usual attention, it became their Society very closely to look into 
the question of the meat consumption of the country in any one 
year and the sources of their supplies, and he hoped that the paper 
that Mr. Bourne had so ably placed before them would be the 
means of stimulating discussion on that very important, but still 
undecided, point. He had been induced to go lately into such data 
as were available on this head, and the figures showed that, speaking 
roughly, 100 pounds of meat were consumed by each unit of the 
population in the course of the year. If of that 100 pounds 78 
pounds, as his own investigations showed, were produced at home, 
and the remainder imported either alive or dead, those were figures 
which bore'a very important relation to many of the discussions 
going on at the present time with reference to the importation of 
animals and the dissemination of disease among our home stock. 
His own inquiries pointed to something like a home production of 
meat from cattle, sheep, and pigs equal to 1,240,000 tons yearly, 
while we had, according to last year’s returns, nearly 62,000 tons 
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of fresh and 170,000 tons of salt meat imported, and living animals 
in addition, calculated to furnish a further supply of meat equal to 
106,0oco tons; the total of the country’s meat thus reaching 
1,578,000 tons, or very nearly the 100 pounds per head to which he 
had referred; while, if these figures were anywhere near the truth, 
the relative importance of the sources whence our population were 
fed was shown by the home supply furnishing 78 pounds to each 
inhabitant, the foreign dead meat 15 pounds, and the foreign live 
meat 7 pounds. If they were to go more thoroughly into this 
question, perhaps some of the data put before them by Mr. Bourne 
would afford a useful starting point. 


Mr. H. Moncreirr Pav said that thoroughly agreeing as he 
did with the able remarks at the commencement and the end of 
Mr. Bourne’s paper, he was.sorry to be obliged to foilow very much 
in the wake of Major Craigie, and rather take exception to the 
basis upon which some of the calculations had been made. 
Mr. Bourne had guarded himself by saying that he could not 
pretend to anything like accuracy in his statistics, but this proviso, 
notwithstanding the tables as given, might prove very misleading. 
Yor instance, in Table La, showing “ the quantities of grain, potatoes, 
and other agricultural produce grown annually in the United 
Kingdom and Colonies,” the returns for the United Kingdom were 
taken for the year 1882, while those for the Australasian Colonies 
were for 1880; and yet those two years were put together in 
one table as if they were returns for the same period. The same 
remark applied with regard to the live stock in Table IJ, that for 
the United Kingdom being given for the year 1882, and for the 
Colonies for 1880. Passing to Section 5, ‘“ Estimated Values of 
Produce,” the index unit being taken as a pound sterling, they 
found in consequence on reference to Table IIfc, that while the 
cattle in the United Kingdom were put down at 13/. a head, cattle 
in the Australasian colonies were also put at 13/. a head, whereas 
the value of cattle in these colonies was less by 80 per cent. than in 
England. Taking as a further example the case of Russia, her 
sheep were estimated at over 2/. a head, or far in excess of their 
value in that country. Turning to the Tables [Va and Va, giving 
respectively the values of food products exported and imported, 
and taking as a type case the returns for New South Wales, it was 
found that the imports were 2°62 millions, and the exports 1°06 mil- 
lions, showing an excess of imports according to these calculations 
of 1°56 millions. But if reference were made to the actual statis- 
tical returns of the colony, it would be found that for the year 188] 
the imports of New South Wales were 4°87 millions, and her 
exports at 1°41 millions, leaving a surplus for excess of imports of 
3°42 millions instead of 1°56 millions. The comparison of these 
tables with the actual statistics furnished by the different countries 
seemed therefore to point to the conclusion that they were resting 
upon a wrong basis, and would require modification. He believed 
the secret of the error lay in this, that the principle of compu- 
tation dealt with in the case of imports and exports in order to 
reconcile values had not been applied. In order to do so they should 
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follow the course adopted as indicated by Mr. Bourne in the United 
States, of assessing imports by taking the value at the point of 
production, and adding thereto the cost of transit. If that same 
system had been adopted in the tables before them more accurate 
data might have been obtained. Mr. Bourne had not been able to 
supply statistics with regard to the wheat produced in India. That 
was a very important point, because India was becoming daily a 
more important factor in producing wheat for herself and for the 
rest of the world. The figures for 1881 of the produce of wheat in 
India showed 212 million bushels, or 263 million quarters, from an 
acreage of some 19 millions, showing a very fair yield per acre. 
The question of wheat production was exceedingly important, and 
he was glad that Mr. Bourne had given such prominence to it. 
France in this respect occupied an abnormal position, for whereas 
in the year 1882 there were obtained by Great Britain only 64 
million quarters of wheat from France, in 1878 201 millions were 
imported thence, showing that latterly bad harvests had affected 
her as they had other producing countries. The question of meat 
importation in the shape of refrigerated animal food was one which 
was coming before them more prominently than ever. The problem 
had now been successfully solved, and the process could be extended 
all over the world, that is to say, that wherever there were countries 
which could produce animal food in excess, it might be brought by 
means of refrigeration to those countries which required more food, 
and in that way a gap might be filled up which England felt very 
strongly. While the trade was at present in its infancy, the day 
was near at hand when the annual supplies of Australasian mutton 
would exceed half a million of carcases. Such imports would tend 
to place a wholesome check on the upward movement in values, of 
which there was abundant evidence in the butcher’s bills so reluc- 
tantly paid by the British householder. 


Mr. R. Hamitton referring to the question of some common 
denominator for the various items which had to be brought together, 
said that though in temperate climates at all events the crops of 
cereals were secured year by year that was by no means the case as 
regards the supply of meat. Not only the bulk of the animals but 
the time required to bring them to maturity was a most important 
factor in the calculation. Scientific breeding and rearing had done 
very much in this respect within the last few decades. Perhaps 
Major Craigie could get from the Royal Agricultural Society the 
— data from which a common unit of the food value of animals could 
be deduced. Hven with grain in many parts of India a “wet” 
and a “dry” crop could be raised within the year, and this double 
annual supply was one reason why Oude and Bengal could support 
so large a population without suffering the extreme of poverty. 
With regard to the question of free trade, a long series of bad 
harvests had subjected the country to a most extreme test, but the 
strain had been borne with a most marvellous facility. He believed 
that under any circumstances short of a war of an enormous magni- 
tude, their food supply as regards the present generation was not 
only secure but could be attained with great facility. The ease 
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with which so gigantic a difficulty had been met might well give 
them confidence in the ability of the country to overcome similar 
difficulties in the future as long as the principles of free trade were 
maintained. 


Mr. W. J. Harnis said he thought Mr. Paul had made a little 
mistake with reference to the acreage under wheat in India. 


(Mr. Pavu here said the real acreage was 19 millions, and not 
10 millions as he had inadvertently stated.) 


Mr. Harris said Dr. Hunter, in his recent work called ‘ The 
Indian Empire,” put it at 35 millions, but he believed that was an 
over estimate. He (Mr. Harris) had seen it stated that 21 millions 
was the acreage, but he believed it was increasing every year. 
The exports of wheat from India had lately been larger than ever 
before, and it was very encouraging to know that our great 
dependency was able to supply so much of our food. He did not 
entirely agree with the last speaker on the free trade question, for 
he believed that the land of Hngland was capable of producing a 
vast quantity more than it did at present. Lord Derby said some 
years ago that he was certain that its produce might be doubled, 
but probably that was over stating it. He (Mr. Harris) thought 
that if they could produce more food at home, and import less 
from abroad, it would be better for their manufacturing interests, 
because the food produced at home would be sold at home, and the 
money that it brought would all be spent at home. He thought 
therefore that we had pushed free trade too far in this country; at 
the same time the country was not at present prepared to put any 
duty on the import of food. If a suitable reduction in the burden 
appertaining to agriculture were made on the farming land of 
England, to be given in proportion to the amount of land devoted to 
tillage, it would be very greatly to the benefit of the country, and the 
produce of our present acreage would be vastly increased thereby. 
So far as manufactured goods were concerned, he admitted that he 
was a moderate protectionist, and believed that we ought to 
prevent the manufactures of foreign countries interfering with the 
labour of our own workmen to the extent they were now doing. 
With regard to France, he thought Mr. Bourne had not made 
sufficient allowance for bad crops, causing the large imports which 
that country had made of late years. Seven years ago France was 
a wheat exporting country, but for the last four or five years it had 
been a very large importing country. With good harvests France 
might again be an exporting country, and that would make a vast 
difference in the sum which Mr. Bourne had put down to the debit 
of her balance of trade in food. He agreed with what Mr. Bourne 
said as to a duty on the import of wheat not being of much benefit 
to the agriculturists in Hngland. He believed that such a duty 
would in great part be paid by the foreign producer; in fact this 
was shown by our own history, for when the repeal of the corn 
laws took place, there was a great advance in the price of wheat in 
all exporting countries, and very little fall in this country, clearly 
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showing that the import had not affected the consumer to the 
extent generally supposed; therefore it would do the English 
farmer but little good to re-impose it. With regard to the last 
paragraph in the paper, he did not think our colonies were for the 
future more certain to take our goods in return than other nations, 
so long as they had equal tariffs against us as against others; and 
therefore it was a most important thing for us to try and induce 
them to reduce their duties in our favour by making concessions to 
them in return, and thus to encourage more free exchange than 
existed at present. The world was treating us very badly in trade 
matters, and we had no reason to consider the rest of the world 
when we were making commercial arrangements with our colonies. 
He did not mean to say that free exchange with all the world 
would not be a very excellent thing if we could really get it; but 
it seemed to him that we adhered to the one-sided system which 
we called free trade as though it were the religion of our lives, and 
he thought a little departure from it would in the end bring more 
real exchange of commodities than we ever had before. 


Mr. Grorcz Horst said allusion had been made to the taxes 
put upon agriculture, but he should lke to know what those taxes 
were. For his part, he generally looked upon the various taxes as 
being local burdens, and they were chiefly necessary for the good 
management of the land itself. As to the highway rates, every 
one who had lived in the country must know that good and perfect 
highways were the greatest benefit that the agriculturist could 
have, and where they had good highways the land had doubled in 
value. Poor rates were no doubt a charge upon land in the same 
way as the poor in towns were a charge upon the general inhabi- 
tants. If these local taxes were removed what would be the result ? 
The tenant would not gain anything, but it would be a great benefit 
to the landlord. According to Mr. Ricardo’s doctrine, the rent did 
not commence until all expenses were paid upon the land, and also 
the profit of the farmer ; and if there wasany truth in that doctrine, 
the removal of these local burdens would certainly bring about an 
increase in the rent. Emigration had been referred to. Everyone 
who knew much of the agricultural counties would know that a 
great proportion of the best labourers had emigrated, and the 
inferior men remained at home; therefore if they had too much 
emigration there would be a considerable deterioration in the next 
few generations. He thought it would be very important if they 
could give some kindof inducement for agriculturists to improve their 
agriculture; but this could only be done by the land proprietors 
themselves taking care that the tenant should not have too large a 
holding, but should have a holding in proportion to his capital, so 
that he might be enabled to improve the cultivation and to prosper 
himself. The great misfortune with regard to farmers throughout 
the country was, that they had very much more land than they had 
capital to work. A small farm might be too large where the means 
were inadequate, but no objection could be made to the large extent 
of the holding when the occupier had sufficient energy, judgment, 
and capital, to secure its proper cultivation. 
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Mr. Cornettus Watrorpd said that some years ago upon investi- 
gating the subject of famines, he made some attempts in the direction 
of estimating the food supply of the world, but found it surrounded 


with difficulties owing to the want of returns in any available 


shape. He therefore congratulated Mr. Bourne in having brought 
together a vast array of figures which previously were not available 
in any form for comparison. The broad view of the question was 
this, that there was a surplus of food available in certain nations, 
and in others there was a deficiency. The moral of the paper must 
therefore be that they should know which nations had a surplus, 
and which nations required that surplus. That being so, if they 
found at any time that the nations from which they drew their 
supply had for that particular year a failure in their crops, they 
would know where to look for other supplies; and shippers and 
others would have their attention drawn to those countries which 
could afford some surplus of food. Every year there was produced 
in the world enough food for the world, but what was wanted was 
facilities for transport, and a knowledge of where the surplus food 
was lying. In India, even in the year of famine, there had always 
been produced in the country food enough for the whole of the 
inhabitants ; but in practice food supplies had been sent from other 
parts, because the facilities of transport as between the different 
localities did not exist. Happily owing to the railways he hoped 
the time had gone past when any great famines would be heard of 
there again. Hvery country was liable to have its food supplies 
destroyed, and therefore a paper which brought up the broad facts 
would render very good service in times to come. The economic 
aspect of the question was that as long as we could obtain cheap 
supplies of food, so long would our manufacturing industries main- 
tain themselves against all nations. 


Mr. Pett, M.P., said on the whole he assented to the proposi- 
tions laid down by the author. He could not, however, concur in 
the statement that had been made that the United Kingdom was 
going to double its production. No doubt those who were engaged 
in the production of food were doing their best, for, on the one 
hand, the price obtained for meat was so good that every man 
who had the capacity would strive to produce good cattle and 
sheep; and on the other hand, those who were engaged in the 
production of cereals were making desperate efforts to see whether 
or not they could grow cereals and get a fair return before they 
gave up that side of their production and surrendered it to other 
countries. He was not at all hopeless about their position, for he 
believed that they would still see the land best suited to the produc- 
tion of cereals devoted to it, and that some increased production, 
though not a large one, would be made. With regard to the 
supply of food from the United States, they must not expect too 
much in the way of very large continued exports of wheat, though 
they might look to their growing more cattle. The American 
found that wheat was a hazardous crop, and expensive to harvest, 
and that “ corn” was the one to which he must turn his attention. 
He found that if maize was worth 15 cents a bushel in the form of 
grain, it was worth 25 cents a bushel when turned into pork; and 
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further, that while a crop of maize required to be carried to the 
depot, if it was turned into pork it would transport itself. Under 
those circumstances he was inclined to believe that the Americans 
would be forced into a greater production of animal food, being 
shrewd enough to see that that would be the better investment. 


Mr. Bateman said France was one of the very few countries 
where they had had complete statistics of agriculture for the last 
fifty or sixty years, and they found that in the last fifty years the 
acreage of wheat had increased 40 per cent. and the yield 70 per 
cent., and yet France had become an importing country for wheat, 
the population not having increased. ‘The simple reason was this, 
that they consumed wheat bread there very widely, instead of rye 
bread as formerly ; and whereas sixty years ago they used some 
3 lb. of wheat per head per day, they now consumed 1} 1b. On 
the other hand the wheat consumption in all the large towns except 
Marseilles was actually decreasing, because the people were eating 
meat. In Paris the consumption of bread was now rather less 
than 1 lb. per day per head, and of meat nearly 4 lb. per head. 


The Presipent: I think at this late hour I may now proceed to 
ask you to give a very cordial vote of thanks to Mr. Bourne for the 
paper we have heard to-night. Some criticisms have been passed 
upon special tables which he has given us, but I think that even 
those who have criticised some of the figures must agree that taking 
it altogether, the work put before us to-night is of very substantial 
value. And I think with reference to that work it is interesting to 
point out that the criticisms which have been made only apply to a 
few of the tables, one or two in which Mr. Bourne attempts to 
make a comparison of the food production of different countries. 
He says, taking the value in a certain way, and putting upon the 
value of the agricultural production of all countries the value of 
the imports into the United Kingdom as those articles are imported 
into the United Kingdom, he obtains a basis of comparison of more 
or less value by which he can compare the gross agricultural pro- 
duction of different countries. Nobody can be better aware than 
Mr. Bourne that a hypothesis of this kind only carries one a 
certain length, and that it is liable to very great difficulties of 
interpretation. The criticisms which have been passed have been 
‘passed almost exclusively upon tables of this nature; but these 
are only a part of what Mr. Bourne has done, and I should like 

‘especially to eall your attention to the latest tables in his paper, 
which deal entirely with data, which are very little estimated, in 
which he has compared different countries as regards their food 
imports and exports, showing how we stand in reference to this very 
important question. These tables will be found of the very utmost 
value. The one remark which I should wish to make with reference 
to the figures themselves, touches upon that point which Major 
Craigie mentioned, and I should be very much obliged to Mr. Bourne 
if he would tell us in what way he has dealt with the question of 
other agricultural productions besides meat; for if these values had 
been included it would tend to bring up the value of our agri- 
cultural production considerably above the figure which he has put 
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upon it. I think, on the whole, the estimate for comparative purposes 
of the United Kingdom is rather lower than perhaps it ought to be. 
Mr. Harris is no doubt entitled upon a question of this kind to 
bring up the question of free trade and protection, but I do not 
think any remarks which he has made to-night contribute to the 
enlightenment of our mind at all. The chief statement that he 
made is that we ought to produce much more food at home, and 
that it would be a better thing if we did. Upon this subject we 
have had the remarks of Mr. Pell, and I think he has disposed very 
well of the question as to whether it is within any reasonable pro- 
bability that we can produce more food at home. No doubt more 
food could be produced if certain land which is now devoted to 
purposes of pleasure could be devoted to other purposes, but I 
should doubt very much if there is any great quantity of land that 
could be so utilised as to make any material difference in this ques- 
tion. If the production of food can be increased at home by the 
greater efficiency of the producers, then all that is undoubtedly a 
gain to this country; but if people are merely to be turned from 
making other things into producing food,—other things in which we 
have the advantage perhaps over other countries,—then it might 
happen that by producing more food instead of producing other 
things we should be losers and not gainers. Mr. Harris has not given 
any explanation of what he means by asserting that the increase of 
the production of food at home would be a good thing, and it must 
be quite clear it is only increased production by means of the greater 
efficiency of labourers, and greater efficiency in industrial and 
scientific appliances of every kind, that the increased production of 
food at home would be of any advantage to the country. Mr. Harris 
asserted that agriculture is pressed down by taxes, and that is a 
great obstacle to production. That has been to some extent dealt 
with by Mr. Hurst; and it surely must be as clear as any proposi- 
tion can be, that the taxes to which he referred are not taxes which 
press upon agriculture, but taxes which press upon rent. If these 
taxes have any effect in diminishing agricultural produce, then it 
must follow that rent itself, which is much larger than the rates, 
is also a restraint upon agriculture, and that surely is to a large 
extent nonsense. No rent could be paid unless there was profit. 
With reference to the suggestion that there should be taxation upon 
the imports of manufactured articles, I think those who make 
remarks of that kind ought to go back fifty years and read the free 
trade controversy of that time. I think it would do Mr. Harris 
good to read the book just published containing the speeches of 
Mr. Villiers, in which the propositions which he has put forward 
were fully discussed, and at a time when we were doing all we 
could by taxing imports from foreign countries to promote our 
trade in the way Mr. Harris would like it to be promoted. The real 
‘truth is that we commenced our free trade course in 1842 and 1843, 
because we had found out that that mode of taxing imports from 
foreign countries was the worst way in which to promote our own 
trade. There can be no doubt, I think, that the conclusion to 
which the free trade party of that time came, namely, that we should 
take care of our imports and let the exports take care of them- 
selves, was really the wise conclusion in this matter. I have now 
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-o return to Mr. Bourne the most cordial vote of thanks, in which 
we must all agree, for the very excellent paper which he has brought 
before us to-night. 


Mr. Bourne, in reply, said Major Craigie had started the 
discussion by expressing doubts as to the unit, the pound sterling, 
being a satisfactory one. It was not altogether so, but it was the 
only one which he had time or opportunity to introduce, and 
whether some better one might not be devised he could not say. 
With regard to meat, it could only be based upon a calculation of 
the quantity which might be produced annually from a certain 
definite amount of stock. With reference to the value of the 
erain, &c., in Tables I[Ta and IIIs, as well as live stock in 
Table IllIc, and also of the meat added to the grain for IIIb, he 
took the average price of imports into England for the last three 
years, and he did not know that a more satisfactory unit could be 
chosen. With reference to the figures in the export and import 
tables, they were not derived from any calculation as to what 
might be the value of the quantities, but from the actual values 
recorded of the different transactions. The difficulty as to taking 
returns for different years in Table A was unavoidable, because the 
returns were wanting; but he had: guarded against any error as 
far as possible by taking in all cases an average for three years. 
He believed that the system adopted in the United States with 
regard to value was to take the value of the goods of import at the 
place of shipment. In England the goods imported were valued 
at the point of arrival; and therefore the two figures of import and 
export values could not accurately be compared. As to the value 
of wheat in India, the 219 million bushels referred to by Mr. Pell 
aus being raised, that-was a calculation from the amount of land. 
He had searched the latest tables from India, and found no record 
at all for Bengal; and he believed that any estimate formed with 
regard to the amount of wheat produced in India must be simply 
a rough calculation from the acreage. In the case of France, as 
in others, he took an average of three years, and he did not know 
that anything better could have been done without entering into a 
series of minute calculations adapted to various countries, which 
would have been very difficult indeed to explain. He quite agreed 
with Mr. Harris’s desire to promote free trade between the 
colonies; and the statistics showed that trade was increasing with 
the colonies in a much greater ratio than with other portions of 
the world. Mr. Bateman’s remark was exceedingly important, but 
it was not one that he could deal with in the figures. The question 
of dairy produce was one that he could not grapple with, because 
there were no data on which to rest any calculation. If that 
difficulty was found at home, it was far greater with regard to 
foreign countries, and there were no data available. His endeavour 
had been to present something to the Society that was tangible, in 
the hope that it might stimulate others to go forward in the work, 
and in that manner step by step they would increase their know- 
ledge, and thus advance their ability to deal with these various 
questions. 
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The THnory and Practice of Statistics. 


(Translated and Abridged by Wynnarp Hoornr, Esq., from 
Dr. Gurorce Mayrr’s Work, “ Die Clesetzmissigheit im Gesell- 
schaftsleben.’’) 


[This Paper has been a long time in type, but owing to the great press of 
original papers read at the Society’s meetings, it has not been convenient till now 
to make room in the Journal for it. The thanks of the Society are due to 
Dr. Mayr for his kindness in consenting to the translation and abridgment.— 
EpIror. | 
Te peculiar phenomena which are called into existence by the life 
of man in a state of society, differ essentially in character from the 
phenomena of nature. It is hardly necessary to illustrate this by a 
great number of examples. The causes which have produced and 
maintained a particular political system, can by no means be 
compared with those which determine the limits of the tropical or 
the polar regions. The increase and decrease of crime is a pheno- 
menon, which occurs in accordance with laws which are altogether 
differently constituted from those relating, for instance, to variations 
of heat and cold, of sunshine, and of rainfall. On these grounds 
nothing seems more reasonable than to consider nature and society 
as in opposition to one another. Nevertheless, further proof is 
necessary to justify so marked a separation as this. First of all, it 
becomes evident that it is quite erroneous to place nature and 
humanity in absolute opposition to one another, as is often done. 
Man as such is attached to nature by a thousand filaments, and is 
himself neither the product of art, nor of spirit, but of nature. A 
large part of his vital activity is entirely determined by natural 
laws, which fulfil themselves without reference to him, and, in most 
cases, without the assent of any determinate volitional influence. 
Just as the entrance into life of the newly-born being, exhibits itself 
as a purely natural process, so too at his death, man pays his tribute 
to nature. Even the suicide does not, die once for all, through his 
conceiving a suicidal intention, but through a natural process which 
he calls into activity. Hence man is justly regarded as one of the 
most important objects to be investigated by natural science. In this 
respect he is in the same category not only with animals and plants, 
but with the inorganic structures. Inquiries into the anatomy and 
physiology of man are so far from affording a contrast to the parallel 
investigation of other organisms, that they can only attain to decided 
progress by being conjoined with them in comparative inquiry. 

Nevertheless, much may be observed in human affairs, and in the 
ulterior arrangements which remain as lasting results of human 
action, which cannot be treated as purely natural processes. If we 
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examine more closely, we shall find that, in such cases, we have to 
do with peculiar forms, which owe their origin to the entry of man 
into a state of society. The potential development of the soul cer- 
tainly lies in the purely natural product man, but the development 
itself is first brought about by society. In society, religious and 
moral feeling is awakened, in society a consciousness of right and 
wrong is formed. Speech itself, that conveyor of culture, is wholly 
and entirely a product of society. The great mass of peculiar 
phenomena, which owe their origin to the life of man in society, 
form a whole which is quite separate from the domain of natural 
life, and which is ina high degree worthy of separate observation 
and analysis. 

Certainly it would argue a one-sided perception to seek for the 
process of association only among men. Tendencies to associated 
life are to be found in the whole of the rest of the world of nature. 
Indeed, even the minerals offer, in the special forms of many 
‘erystallising substances, the first dim gropings after associated 
existence. As the evolution of life goes on, association and its action 
meet us plainly in the vegetable world. Not as isolated individuals, 
but in what is really an associated state, does each single species of 
plant, carry on the struggle for existence. What else are forests 
and woods, than a special kind of society, composed of greater and 
smaller vegetables? Finally the associations composed of animals, 
are too obvious to require special mention. As is well known, a life 
in close communion, and carried on by a greater or smaller associated 
group, characterises a large number of the animal species, both of 
the superior and inferior kinds. 

And yet, we at once perceive essential distinctions existing among 
them, when we compare human society with such associations as 
exist elsewhere in nature. Human society is capable of constant 
development; it has a history which is unbroken and is added to 
day by day. lvery society existing elsewhere, in the region of 
purely natural life, is without a history; it takes place now as it 
did thousands of years ago, whether the example is that of the 
crystallisations arising from the evaporation of a free salt, or of the 
life in common of a swarm of processional caterpillars, or of a herd 
of buffaloes. And if anywhere among these purely physical 
communities of plants or animals, a trace of historical development 
is observable, we find that it is due to the influence of man. The 
mode and manner in which the plants which are useful to us, cover 
our fields in suitable combination, and in which the domestic animals 
live together, certainly shows a historical development. But this is 
a history which has been made, not by the plants and animals, but 
by men, who take both into their service. 

Every phase of the history of the development of organisms, 
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which Darwinism brings forward as a hypothesis, remains, in any 
case, quite unsuited for comparison with the constantly and uni- 
formly progressive and never-resting history of the human race. 
In comparison with this, even if the existence of these phases of 
development is destined to be raised from a more or less vague pro- 
bability to the rank of scientific certainty, they are nothing else than 
physical processes, similar to those changes which have been 
taking place in the star-systems during thousands of years. 

The result then, so far, is that we once more find in human society 
an independent region of peculiar circumstances and phenomena. 
But this ought not to hinder us from adding the admission, that, 
without doubt, countless relations exist between nature and society. 

Human society is influenced ina high degree by nature. The 
latitude in which a man lives, and the blood which flows in his 
veins, determine the essential character of his qualities, in so far 
as he is considered, not as an individual, but asa part of society. 
And vice versd, human society exerts its transforming influence on 
nature. Nothing lies more obviously plain to unbiassed observation 
than this. Let anyone merely compare in thought the present 
appearance of the portion of the earth which is now covered by the 
city of London, with the wild aspect of the same tract of country, 
previous to its occupation by a community of men. It suffices too, 
to contrast a well-cultivated district in Germany or France, with an 
ancient American forest, to gain an overwhelming impression of the 
alteration of the earth’s surface produced by human society. He 
who looks down from the charming heights which rise gently above 
the Etschthal near Roveredo, upon the luxuriant valley, with its 
manifold cultivation, its dozens of villages, and hundreds of country 
houses, and then perhaps calls to mind the forest wastes which exist 
in the interior of Russia, will comprehend what a deep impression 
human society may make on nature. 

This very action and reaction, occurring between nature and 
human society, is fitted to arouse an interest in the great region of 
inquiry which the latter offers to us. If the saying, that “ what- 
“ever exists is worth becoming known,” holds good of any matter 
at all, it is true of social life. We proceed to inquire next, what 
modes of investigating human society are open to us. 

If we make a survey of the studies which make up the totality 


of human knowledge, we shall find that the social man and his 


operations have been since ancient times, and in the most various 
ways, the object of eager investigation to the learned. We may 
almost say that the peculiar actions and qualities of the social man 
have occupied the thinkers of the different nations much earlier, and 
to a much greater extent, than the facts and phenomena of the 
pure natural sciences. The spirit of man seems formerly to have 
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cared far more to be busied with itself than with the objects of 
external nature. 

First of all, we have philosophy. She desires to grasp and 
analyse the spirit of man in the abstract. But in this she deludes 
herself. That which she seeks she cannot find, for this spirit in the 
abstract does not exist. Spiritual life is developed first in society. 
Whoever approaches this matter in any mode whatever, whether it 
be by the more insecure method of deduction, or by the more 
laborious but less uncertain method of induction, never studies the 
abstract man, who does not exist at all, but merely man in a state 
of society. 

Certain studies which assist inquiry into society, and which 
scientifically analyse certain isolated results of social life, are even 
more suitable for recognition than philosophy. What else can be 
claimed by the true science of theology, which raises itself above the 
mere collecting and handling of the dogmas of a single sect, than a 
set of investigations regarding the peculiar intuitions which have 
been produced, with their diversities as regards time and place, by 
the homogeneity of feeling in religious matters, which has grown 
up in society? In human life there is a strong tendency to mysti- 
cism, which seems only to meet with permanent and complete satis- 
faction by means of union to form religious associations. These, 
like the mass of religious conceptions on which they rest, are an 
unequivocal image of human society. Whoever busies himself with 
them, subjects to analysis an important, and for human civilisation, 
a highly characteristic form of the phenomena of social life. 

If in human society at large, men have been principally led 
towards separate religious sects by internal psychical tendencies, it 
was chiefly the external needs of a peaceful and secure life, especially 
the need of security for person and property, which led to the growth 
of the idea of justice and the rise of political communities. Justice 
and law are conceptions which are quite strange to the isolated man 
above alluded to. As soon as an association of men comes into 
existence, the sphere of the power of the individual must be con- 
tracted. And therein we have the commencement of the develop- 
ment of the idea of right. It was not by a direct leap that mankind 
passed from this idea to our modern law-books, with their numberless 
paragraphs, but by a gradually ascending series of steps, consisting 
of the stages of development of this phenomenon of social life. 
The science of law, then, joins in working at the general problem of 
the investigation of social life. In so far as it inspires legislation, 
it may, in addition, gain an immediate practical influence on the 
regulation of this social life. 

The productive activity of man, no less than life on a basis of 
law, seems to be peculiarly a product of society. Only a few have 
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realised how much they rely on the widely-extended co-operation of 
society in the ordinary provision for the daily needs of life. In 
a highly-developed state of civilisation, for instance, among the 
population of a capital, it is an unimportant exception for one man 
out of the hundreds of thousands who labour and produce daily, to 
apply any at all considerable part of what he produces to the satis- 
faction of his own wants. He gives almost all he produces to the 
community, and takes almost all he requires from it in other goods. 
And the whole of this thousandfold exchange, of which money and 
credit are the powerful promoters, goes on, as a rule, smoothly and 
noiselessly, and not in consequence of legal ordinances, nor in con- 
sequence of sentimental love of one’s neighbour, but entirely through 
the force of well-calculated egoism. Human society attains its 
highest triumph in the economic arrangements of life; here it shows 
itself in the plainest way as possessing a capacity for production, 
contrasted with which isolated human existence seems like mere 
impotence. Without the co-operation of society the very strongest 
man—the man who is most richly endowed with external aids to 
existence and action—is powerless. In the social state, the poorest 
man may have at his disposal, by the most insignificant expenditure, 
numberless men and natural forces. Does the dweller in Konigs- 
berg, who has sent a letter to Ala for a groschen, consider what a 
huge expenditure of capital and labour, ranging from the service of 
the postmen to that of the engineers who superintended the con- 
struction of the Brenner line, was necessary, in order to fulfil his 
desire so cheaply? And could we mention any greater example 
of what society performs for the economic interests of man, than 
the postal arrangements for the whole world? Kconomic science, 
then, devotes its whole force to the scientific investigation of a 
particular branch of social activity. 

Great as is the magnitude of our formal judicial system, and 
marvellously as the free development of egoism acts in our economic 
system, yet even these are not sufficient to satisfy the wants of human 
society. Society demands that the State, and the communities 
which co-exist with it, for instance, the communes, should specially 
undertake the charge of the interests of society, and interfere here 
and there, partly to remove obstacles, partly to promote these inte- 
rests directly. Politics is the name given to the contents of this 
complete sphere of activity, which superintends private affairs and 
the judicial system. Politics, too, has grown up from out of the 
interests of social life, and a scientific investigation devoted to it is 
doubtless an inquiry into a class of social phenomena. 

The science of history should also be remembered. _It evidently 
busies itself with the study of human society considered in regard to 
its development in time, and its grouping into States and peoples. 
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Hence it has, pre-eminently, to deal with the most pregnant phe- 
nomena of political and national life. History cannot claim as its 
exclusive field of observation any particular sharply-defined set of 
facts, such as those considered by the science of law or of economy. 
It seizes, now on this, now on that, phenomenon, it attends now to 
the religious or the legal, now to the economic or the political 
division, according as one or the other is characteristic of a people 
ora period. It has been said (by Riimelin), and not untruly, that 
history, if it desire to give the characteristics of complete periods, 
States, and peoples, must, with more or less tact and accuracy, treat 
particular persons and facts as typical, although there is a contradic- 
tion in treating what is merely prominent as typical. 

The work of all the branches of study which have been men- 
tioned above, is evidently to elucidate and explain single classes of 
the phenomena of social life; but they are not concerned with the 
scientific analysis of human society itself, or with the explanation 
of the subjection to settled order and law, which to a large extent 
underlies it. That society is an, object of scientific cognition has 
only been discovered in modern times. It is only possible, indeed, 
by means of a system of exact observation of aggregates of the facts 
of social life. The value of exact observation has only become 
generally known concurrently with the modern development of the 
physical sciences. Only an age which was ripe for exact physical 
investigation could witness the establishment of exact social 
investigation on the basis of a system of observation of aggregates 
in number and proportion. It is easy to understand that the 
systematic observation of aggregates of phenomena has a far 
higher value in the attempt to attain to a knowledge of the social 
life than in the physical sciences, and even that it should become 
of an exclusive importance in the former. Society is itself nothing 
but an aggregate phenomenon, whose laws, for that very reason, 
can only be discovered by means of the observation of aggregates. 
While the most important qualities discovered by the physical 
sciences can be predicated of the unit with the utmost confi- 
dence, the individual man, although he is a portion of society, is 
in no respect a correct representation of the typical social man. 
The latter can only be obtained by the aggregate-observation of 
thousands and millions, and cannot be discovered in the person of 
any actually existing individual. That which really is a part of 
the social man, will likewise take its place in the acts of the social 
man, and with those permanent results of these acts, which are also 
accessible by observation. 

This system, namely, quantitative aggregate-observation, forms 
the essence, and the problem, of the modern branch of knowledge 
which we call statistics. Hence statistics appear as the scientific 
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means for the investigation of the peculiar nature of human society, 
which must be grasped numerically, and in the aggregate; and also 
for the establishing of the rule of law in social life. 

In this work it will be shown how far statistics have already 
solved this problem, and what is to be expected trom their further 
development. But first it is incumbent on us to make ourselves 
familiar with the aggregates which have helped us to conquer this 
new region of knowledge, and of which a still more extended use 
will be possible in future. This introduction, explaining the peculiar 
character of statistical inquiry, seems to me to be no mere by-work, 
but one of the most essential objects of the present work. It is 
evidently of far less importance, that the statistical materials, which 
exist among the various aspects society presents, should be placed 
before the reader in their full details, than that his interest should 
be aroused in statistical inquiry as such. But this object requires 
first an examination of the essence and method of statistics. 


I.—Statistics as the Means of Acquiring a Knowledge of the Laws 
which Regulate Social Life. Its Nature, Problem, Method, and 
Mode of Exposition. 


Few sciences have been defined in so many and so various ways 
as statistics, although it is one of the more modern subjects of study. 
It would be inconsistent with the object of this work, were I to offer 
the reader an enumeration and criticism of the dozens of proposed 
definitions. Only a few general remarks, therefore, can be devoted 
to the special fact of the excessive number of definitions of statistics. 

This phenomenon will be understood, when we remember that 
various kinds of statistical inquiry had existed long before the 
expression ‘statistics’? was invented. Professor Achenwall of 
Gottingen, the first writer to employ this word, about the middle of 
the last century, named his collection of so-called noteworthy 
political matters, statistics. As a matter of fact, the exact observation 
of aggregates, had only a very modest part assigned to it in the 
material of Achenwall’s Statistics. This latter consisted chiefly of a 
collection of notices regarding the condition of States and peoples, 
pretty much resembling those we find in a school geography, or 
under the heads of the names of the principal countries in a 
conversation book. On the other hand, long before Achenwall, there 
had been, particularly in England, many exact observations of the 
circumstances of populations, in regard especially to mortality, 
partly carried out through pure scientific interest, partly for practical 
purposes connected with insurance. The first scientifically valuable 
treatise on these observations of the state of population which 
appeared in Germany, was the classical work of Siissmilch, the 
first edition of which was printed in 1741. It bore the charac- 
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teristic title “The Divine Order in the Changes occurring in the 
“ Human Race, proved by means of the Births, Deaths, aud Propa- 
“ gation of Mankind.” These inquiries, which were not designated 
in the last century as statistical, but were usually considered as 
belonging to political arithmetic, are far more allied to modern sta- 
tistics than were the original works of Achenwall. The Science of 
Statistics then, as a scientific conception, has experienced some 
changes during its history, by which fact the great number of its 
definitions is to a large extent explained. 

In addition to this, there is further the fact, that, even at the 
present day, people use the word statistics: sometimes in a wide, 
sometimes in a narrow sense. ‘The first is the case when we speak 
generally of the Statistical Method of scientific inquiry; the latter, 
when the subject of discussion is the more contracted field of the 
independent Science of Statistics. The ‘statistical method” is 
not confined to the treatment of society; it holds a place in the 
observation and scientific use of purely physical facts. We may 
indeed include under the head of statistics in the wider sense, 7.e., 
under the head of statistical method, all determination and grouping 
of facts which rest on the quantitative observation of aggregates. 
The well-arranged returns as to temperature, rainfall, direction of 
wind, quantity of ozone in the air, which we obtain from meteoro- 
logical stations, and which, for their sufficient exposition, require 
numbers and ratios, are obtained by the statistical method, in the 
very same sense as are the constant returns of births, marriages, 
and deaths, of the prices of commodities, and of the crimes com- 
mitted and punished. 

It does not at all contribute to the clearness of our insight into 
the nature of statistics, that statistics, and the statistical method 
should be spoken of in so vague a way. Hence it has with reason 
been proposed to speak in such cases as the above, not of the statis- 
tical but of the numerical method. But it will be hard to resist the 
prevailing usage with success, and therefore, for a long time, we 
shall probably hear the phrase “statistical method” employed in a 
general sense, and by no means confined to the independent realm of 
statistics. 

The observation of purely physical facts, which have no connec- 
tion with the social life of men, is excluded from the field of the 
independent science of statistics. While the statistical, or nume- 
rical, method holds sway, wherever there occurs a quantitative 
determination and co-ordination of facts, based on observation of 
aggregates, the field of the science of statistics is restricted to the 
quantitative investigation of the social life of man, which is only 
attainable by means of the observation of aggregates. Accordingly, 
I may define the statistical science as the systematic statement and 
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explanation of actual events, and of the laws of man’s social life 
that may be deduced from these, on the basis of the Quantitative 
Observation of Aggregates. 

At first sight it may surprise us that the quantitative obser- 
vation of social aggregates should constitute an independent 
department of knowledge, while the same claim is not recognised 
in the case of the observation of purely physical aggregates. Why, 
it may be asked, should we in one group of aggregate-observations 
speak of an independent science, im another merely of a method ? 

One fact, which serves to answer this question, has been already 
slightly touched on in the introduction. But the question itself, 
which concerns the very right of the statistical science to exist, 
is important enough to deserve that in this place a complete reply 
should be made to it. 

In the department of the physical phenomena which exist apart 
from social life, the scientific collection and co-ordination of facts, 
and their employment in quantitative aggregate-observation, and 
therefore the result of the application of the numerical method, 
belong not to a new independent science, but to the already con- 
stituted physical sciences. These certainly combine, in many cases, 
quantitative aggregate-observation with qualitative and quantita- 
tive unit-observations of the objects which lie within the province 
of their inquiry. But the definite fact remains, that the physical 
sciences strive to solve the majority of their problems by the latter 
methods of inquiry, which are entirely opposed to the statistical 
method, and that they employ quantitative aggregate-observation 
not as their exclusive method, not even as their primary method, 
but only as an auxiliary instrument of inquiry. The marvellous 
advantages of experiment for the establishment and extension of a 
scientific knowledge of physics, consist peculiarly in the contriving 
of particular unit-observations, which observations are at our 
option, are caused by us, and are accompanied by all the guarantees 
of exact investigation. It is quite otherwise with the observation 
of social facts. Here the laws of society cannot be discovered 
through qualitative and quantitative unit-observation, but only 
through quantitative aggregate-observation. Society is not a single 
individual, accessible as such to unit-observation, but a. whole, 
composed of individuals. He who would gain a scientific know- 
ledge of this whole must seek to extend his observations to all, or 
at least to as many as possible, aggregates of individuals, to their 
actions, and also to the effects of these actions. 

The ideally best method of inquiry would therefore be the 
totality-observation of every single individual fact. Human imper- 
fection, however, does not admit of our defining the totality- 
observation of all mankind as the true principle of statistics. 
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What is necessary rather than this, is to give up collective observa- 
tion, and rest content with aggregate-observation. Not even the 
simplest social facts can be determined for all the human race, 
either now or for hundreds of years past. Nevertheless so much of 
the ideal principle of statistics remains, that, ceteris paribus, 
ageregate-observations give us better statistics the more they 
approach ‘to totality-observation. 

The sum of those social facts which can only be determined in 
their importance for society through quantitative aggregate-obser- 
vation, forms the subject-matter of the special science which we 
call statistics. The difference between the peculiar methods of 
observation of this statistical science:and the physical sciences is 
so important, that we are justified in making them plainer by the 
following remarks. 

In order to determine the essential physical peculiarities of any 
species of plant, for instance, the Anemone nemorosa, it suffices to 
observe single perfect specimens of this species in the various stages 
of its development. The observations will in this case be partly 
qualitative, by ascertaining and noting down its peculiarities ; partly 
also, quantitative in number and proportion; for instance, by the 
determination of its stamens, of its chemical constitution, in per- 
centages of the separate elements: but they will always be unit, or 
individual, observations. Itis still an observation of this class, even 
when more examples of the anemone in :question, instead of one, 
are examined, with the view of checking and guaranteeing the 
observation. We could only speak of an approximate aggregate- 
observation if we desired to ascertain the geographical diffusion of 
the Anemone nemorosa, that is, to ascertain a circumstance of its 
social existence. Such an inquiry, however, in spite of its interest, 
is only of secondary importance. At all events, no one would assert, 
that the Anemone nemorosa could not be exhaustively treated by 
physical science, without a knowledge of its geographical relation. 

Man also is treated, by anatomists and physiologists, on the 
basis of unit-observation, as an object of physical inquiry. No 
anatomist would require to dissect all, or even millions of men, in 
order to judge of the nature of the human skeleton, or of the mus- 
cular or nervous system, and in this way obtain scientific results. 

If, however, man is to be scientifically investigated as a unit of 
society, the aggregate-observation of statistics is required. In 
order to obtain information regarding the mean duration of life, the 
inclination for marriage, or the tendency to theft, existing within a 
given social group, it is not enough to observe one individual until 
his death, but all individuals that exist in this social group, must 
be subjected to continuous aggregate-observation by means of 
statistics. If we were to actually observe one individual with regard 
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to these social phenomena, we should soon discover to how small 
an extent he supplies the type of these phenomena. The indi- 
vidual would certainly die, but, in all probability, at almost any 
age except the mean age; very likely he would not marry at all; and, 
let us hope, he would not steal at all, either. 

When the operation is concerned with the laws of social life, 
quantitative aggregate-observation is not a secondary, or to some 
extent, supplementary method, but the only possible mode of inves- 
tigation. This is the deeper reason why the quantitative aggregate- 
observation of social facts offers to us, in the science of statistics, an 
independent, well defined, and rich department of knowledge. 


In the above definition of statistics, there was no mention of the 
State. This may perhaps surprise many readers; for the illustrious 
originator of the modern scientific tendency of statistics, the Belgian 
Quetelet himself, who, more than any of his predecessors, desired to 
conceive of statistics as the exact social science, marked out its 
problem, as ‘“‘ The representation of a State at a given point of time.” 
In this is perceptible, on the one hand, Achenwall’s obsolete concep- 
tion of statistics as a collection of remarkable facts concerning a 
State, and on the other hand, an inadequate comprehension of the 
whole extent of the domain of the social sciences, of which the 
political sciences form only a part. A clear insight had not yet 
been attained into the nature of society and its various phenomena, 
and statistics were consequently looked upon‘as an auxiliary instru- 
ment of that very important, but by no means exclusively important, 
kind of phenomenon, the State. 

In view of the present position of the science, the limitation of 
the subject-matter of statistics to the description of the political 
circumstances of a country, must be considered as an obsolete and 
untenable point of view. Nevertheless, it must be admitted that 
the relations between statistics and States are many and intimate. 

Such relations arise principally because the State itself is, as has 
been already remarked, a phenomenon, and, indeed, the most impor- 
tant and most obviously perceptible phenomenon, of social life. All 
“political” facts, which are suited for quantitative aggregate-obser- 
vation, form on that ground objects for statistical inquiry. In this 
case the problem of statistics seems not merely externally but essen- 
tially marked off in accordance with the special departments of the 
State. Such isthe case when the subjects for examination are 
statistics of the finances, or of the elections of representatives of 
the people in a particular country. 

In addition, it is to be observed that some facts which in them- 
selves, and as social facts, have a purely human character, first 
become capable of being observed, and accessible to the comprehen- 
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sion of statistics, through the peculiar interest which the State takes 
in them, and the concrete character which it impresses on them as 
political facts. Statistics of immorality can never exist as such. 
Even the greatest enthusiasts for statisties would give up all hope of 
collecting materials for such statistics by interrogating their average 
man as to his course of life, and especially on his evil deeds. On 
the other hand, statistics of eriminality do exist. That isolated fact 
which, as mere immorality, would have escaped statistics, can 
be grasped as soon as it appears with the concrete impress of an _ 
infraction of the State’s laws, and thus becomes known. Here, then, 
itis the branding of a determinate human act by the State, which ren- 
ders possible its entrance into the field of observation of statistics. 
Further, in the case of well-established violations of the law, the 
State renders to statistics a priceless service, by its careful search 
for the perpetrator, and its ample qualification of the deed in the 
verdict. The same is true of the law-giver, who, in the penal code, 
carries out a classification of crime which is highly important for 
the statistics of morality. In all such cases where the concrete 
character given to the facts by the State is of peculiar importance 
for their inclusion in statistics, the scientific operation in which this 
material is employed will usually take into account the boundaries of 
the State. This will be particularly the case if, as in the matter of 
crime, the character thus made clear varies more or less in each 
separate district of the State. 

One important common relation between statistics and the State 
consists in this—that the most notable and the most comprehensive 
agerecate-observations of statistics would usually be quite impossible 
to perform, even in cases where political facts are not primarily in 
question, without the assistance of the authority of the State, and 
the thousandfold ramifications of its administrative organs. How 
could a census, in taking which the collectors should perform their 
work in every district of the country in one day, be effected without 
the State taking a direct share in its management? Who could rely 
on constant and regularly compiled reports of births and deaths, if 
the State did not take over the collection of these data from the regis- 
trars of the civil State, or the parish registrars? This necessity for 
obtaining the fullest assistance of the State in making arrangements 
for the most important collections of statistics, has led to the rise of 
official statistics, the organisation of which will be specially treated of 
further on. In these cases, of course, it is only the collection and 
grouping of the facts by the servants of the State that is official in re- 
lation to the statistics, and not the further scientific work which must 
be done in order to make use of the official numerical materials. In 
relation to the scientific work which depends on the official numerical 
materials, nothing is more natural than that, while making use of 
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the material collected on the same plan in all parts of the dominions 
of the State, the process should as a rule be limited by reference 
to the districts of the State. From the scientific point of view, 
however, there is nothing to debar statistical inquiry from over- 
stepping the frontiers of the State. Indeed it is desirable that this 
should be done to some extent in regard to all social facts which 
possess a purely human character (as, for example, deaths and 
births), and which we meet with in a state of classification accord- 
ing to political boundaries, merely in consequence of the inability 
of the servants of the State in those early times to collect facts 
outside those boundaries. Hvidently, in such cases, it might be 
much better to found a comparative inquiry on geographical than 
on political differences. Assuredly it is better to investigate sepa- 
rately the mortality of the Alpine region, the Suabian-Bavarian 
table-land, the Bohmerwald, the chain of the Jura, the plateau dis- 
trict, the Rhenish flat country, and so on, than merely to determine 
the general mortality of Bavaria, of Wiirtemberg, of Baden, and of 
Hesse. 

The so-called geographical method of statistics renders it pos- 
sible to combine a regard for that which the political method of 
collecting the materials requires, with the satisfaction of the demand 
that the most important statistical inquiries shall be freed from the 
trammels imposed on them by political boundaries. It is there- 
fore necessary to supply a more detailed explanation of this method. 


A great deal of the scientific worth which modern statistics can 
claim for themselves, they owe to the reforming influence which the 
investigation of the “laws of large numbers”’ has had on the older. 
incoherent and scientifically defective collections of notes, to which 
the name of statistics was given. It has been discovered, that 
definite conformity to rule and law cannot be traced by means of 
isolated observations of actual facts, while by means of statistical 
ageregate-observation of these facts, these conformities become 
perfectly evident. Stissmilch worked on this plan in Germany, 
more than a hundred years ago, and later during the present century, 
it has produced splendid results, in the hands of the Belgian 
Quetelet. Statistical science thus direeted, strives in all cases to 
obtain averages from the largest possible number of observations, 
and finally to arrive by calculation at theaverage man. ‘The actually 
observed differences of phenomena, in relation to time and place, 
are treated as more or less extensive variations from a'Type, which is 
represented by the grand average thus obtained, and to which they 
are subordinate in importance. This conception of statistics would 
find its highest aim attained, could it, year by year, treat un- 
hindered the whole earth as a field of observation, and make in it 
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a uniform set of investigations, and from milliards of facts obtain 
the grand average of the world. 

It is impossible to mistake the strong influence which this con- 
ception has had on modern statistics. Nevertheless, there prevails 
a feeling, that the whole of the results which may be expected from 
statistics, cannot be attained merely by means of the “average 
man,” and especially not by grand averages alone. 

Certainly the grand average, in which differences of time and 
place are reduced to zero, possesses its peculiar worth. It is the 
shortest and most general expression of the compensations which 
act, through the juxtaposition of millions of observations of facts, 
on the differences of time and place, to produce one single unit of 
investigation. Such an abstraction as this is easy to handle ; it 
supplies a first general view of the probable state of things. Much 
which, in the multiplicity of phenomena, influences and distorts 
their broad outlines, vanishes before this, so to speak, telescopic 
inspection. 

This grand statistical average, which ignores time and place, is 
authorised, and its nature made evident, at the commencement of 
modern scientific statistics. Simultaneously with these authorised 
inquiries into grand averages, there arises a further, not less im- 
portant and sometimes: much more comprehensive process, namely, 
the scientifically exact conception of the differences in the phenomena 
of the social state, in relation to place and time. This problem 
essentially varies: in character, according as the differences are those 
of time or of place. It is simpler in the case of differences of time, 
more complex in that of differences of place. 

The further examination of the question how best to employ 
scientifically differences of statistical results in regard to place, 
leads to the ‘‘ geographical method” of statistics. 

The divisions: of time into which statistical observations are 
analysed are partly supplied by nature itself—such are the year and 
the day ; partly by widely recognised customs—such are the week 
and the hour. Hence the complete similarity of its divisions of 
time, from the earliest ages, is, with a few exceptions, secured to 
comparative statistics. This gives: differences of time a high 
importance, and a special scientific value in statistical observations. 

Opposed to these are the divisions in space which usually form 
the basis of comparative statistical inquiries, and’which are entirely 
dissimilar and. arbitrary. 

Comparative statistics usually effect their calculations by means 
of average results for whole countries, or, at the best, for large con- 
stituent parts of these which have been fixed on by administrative 
arrangement, Clearly this mode of comparison does not correspond 
to the more profound requirements of science, because the various 
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countries and provinces are of very different sizes, and because, in 
average results for whole countries and provinces, the very hetero- 
geneous circumstances of the smaller tracts of country become 
obliterated, thus producing a collective expression which is only 


accurate in appearance. Hven in this case the grand average has 


only the value of a first general approximation, which must be fol- 
lowed by the more accurate conception which includes the differ- 
encesin place. ‘The grand average for whole countries and provinces 
does not satisfy this need for an exact comprehension of the differ- 
ences in place of the circumstances. and phenomena observed by 
statistics. And here the geographical method is of use, which 
method explains the effect of the peculiar geographical formation of 
the natural districts, in regard to the statistical circumstances in 
question. 

For this purpose it is necessary that the statistical processes of 
Observation and Treatment of the material should be confined to 
small sections of country, the lower limit of whose size is only 
defined by the necessity of procuring-a number of observations 
sufficiently great to produce an average result. We thus obtain the 
statistical results for these small sections, and, by juxtaposition of 
equal or similar results, we get the natural districts corresponding 
to the concrete facts. The groups are in this manner discovered, and 
have an altogether. different geographical appearance, and a totally 
different system of boundaries from.the States or provinces. 

Every branch of statistics which rests on the observation of 
facts differing as-to place, has its. special geography, of which ave- 
rages obtained from whole countries and provinces can only present 
a caricature. The boundaries of the natural groups supplied by a 
social phenomenon, and those of the chief political divisions of a 
country, intersect each other at so many points, that if our con- 
sideration is:confined to the latter, all profound scrutiny of such 
phenomena comes to nothing. : 

The geographical method of statistics shows: itself peculiarly 
effective, if it is applied for the purpose of comparison, in such a way, 
that the natural districts are determined with reference to one 
phenomenon alone, which phenomenon is to be compared with the 
others, and then all the remaining phenomena are classified as regards 
place, according to the groups and districts thus determined. For 
instance, if it were desired to compare the infant mortality with the 
number of births, with the frequency of illegitimate births, and of 
still-births, and with the density of population, we should first deter- 
mine the natural districts of the various grades of infant mortality, 
and then calculate, for these districts, all the remaining statistical 
circumstances which are to be included in the comparison. These 
groupings of the materials carried out for the purpose of comparison 
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constitute the experiments of statistics. By their means, in many 
cases, are we for the first time enabled to see whether the relations 
between different phenomena, which relations perhaps appear, on a 
general superficial comparison, to exist, have any actual reality. 
No general assertion can be made as to how large, or more accurately, 
how small the geographical sections should be, on the geographical 
method. Perhaps it is best expressed by saying that they should be 
as small as possible. With reference to the latter consideration, the 
condition that there should be a.considerable*mass of observations, 
supplies, as has been already remarked, a lower limit. The necessity 
that the mechanical work of reckoning should admit of being per- 
formed without excessive labour, acts in the same direction. If, for 
instance, we desire to calculate for Bavaria any statistical fact, such 
as the infant mortality just mentioned, and were to base our calcu- 
lation on the parishes instead of the administrative districts, we 
should have to perform, in round numbers, 8,000 instead of 180 
operations; not to mention that, in the case of the smaller parishes, 
in order to obtain aggregate observations we should have to trace 
the returns back through a long series of years. 

The inferior limits of the sections, therefore, determine them- 
selves according to the nature of the special problem, and cannot be 
laid down once for all. For the general facts regarding population, 
the treatment of which, on the geographical method, seems particu- 
larly desirable, sections of about 10 square miles (250 square miles 
English) might suffice for the circumstances of Central Europe. 
The applicability of the geographical method entirely depends in 
practice on .the utilisation of small administrative districts, for 
which thereialready exist statistical compilations. If, for anstance, 
the construction of .natural districts is to follow from the statistical 
results obtained from smaller divisions, such .as parishes or even 
villages, the elementary numerical work which is required for the 
mode‘of forniation of the statistical geography alluded to, by means 
of a-vast number of separate observations, will in almost all cases be 
impracticable. 

‘With the geographical method of statistical inquiry is con- 
nected the cartographic representation of the results of investiga- 
tion. At present we cannot examine this subject closely. The 
explanation of the modes of exposition employed by statistics, will 
subsequently lead us to a more detailed description of the nature 
and value of statistical cartograms. 


The collective whole of the operations which make up the 
essence of statistical inquiry, may be divided into the following 
three groups :— 

1. The aggregate-observation of the social facts. 
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2. The grouping and numerical treatment of the original 
statistical material obtained by this aggregate-observation. 

3. The further scientific employment of the numerical materials 
of statistics, especially with a view to the establishment of the 
existence of regularities in social life. 


The aggregate-observation of social facts forms the first step in 
statistical operations. The material for this process is unlimited ; 
for every day brings into existence thousands of millions of new 
social facts. It is evident that all these millions of facts cannot for 
the purposes of statistics be observed and fixed, by entry in lists for 
further treatment. To this end such an amount of labour would be 
necessary, that mankind would be disturbed in the performance of 
the most important duties of life, by such an extension of statistical 
observation. In point of fact, under the head of “social facts,” 
in the widest sense of the phrase, there are such an enormous 
number which are more er less indifferent as regards the informa- 
tion they supply as to social life, that an extension of observation 
to them would seem to be mere waste of human labour. On the 
other hand, there are also many social facts which are not 
altogether indifferent in the.sense specified, but which are of such 
a nature that the trouble of observing them either bears no propor- 
tion to the value of the result to be expected, or else would be so 


gigantic as to be absolutely inadmissible. Let us imagine, for 


instance, that, for the whole people, the task is proposed of deter- 
mining daily, as regards each individual, how much time is spent 
asleep and awake, eating and drinking, working and resting, staud- 
ing, moving or sitting, and so on. Certainly a concrete solution 
of this problem would be a statistical curiosity of the first rank ; but 
it is equally certain that no means can ever be found which could 
render possible the carrying out of such an investigation. But if 
statistical enthusiasm were to go further and demand an answer as to 
whether sleepers lie on their backs or on their sides, and whether 
they lunched at 12 or 1 o’clock, it might justly be said, that, 
though not altogether indifferent, such questions were open to 
the sound objection of being comparatively of small relevancy. 

Of the great mass, therefore, of social facts of all kinds, only 
insignificant portions can be subjected to statistical observation. 
Moreover, the choice of the subjects of observation must not, of 
course, be made at random, but must above all things be made with 
regard to the import of the facts viewed as supplying information 
concerning social life. 

It will certainly happen, in single cases, that facts of imferior 
moment will be noted, while others of more importance are dis- 
regarded. Such is the case, if other interests than those of sta- 
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tistics merely, for instance, those attaching to police regulations, 
require the determination of some fact of small importance socially, 
and if the material, when once obtained, is, for this sole reason, 
made use of by statistics. 

So far the sphere of the facts which are capable of ioareeene 
observation is already extremely contracted; but the limits of 
observation are not even yet completely aspietod! It is not pos- 
sible, in the case of all the materials which are actually available 
for statistical observation, to devote unrestricted attention to all 
the real varieties among the single facts. Statistics seize on and 
level with a somewhat rough hand, many points of difference in 
the details of the separate phenomena, and only consider those 
qualitative differences in the subject of their observation, which can 
be firmly grasped. The statistics of marriage will assuredly not be 
content with a bare return of the number of marriages, but will 
draw distinctions, for instance, as to age and profession, religion, 
civil condition of the parties to the marriage; but will not give 
expression to the romantic or prosaic details of the motives to 
marriage, and the previous history of each separate couple. 

If we inquire further as to the reasons which lead, in statistical 
observations, to the neglect of those qualitative differences in ob- 
served facts which are actually obtainable, we shall find that they 
are of two kinds. Such qualitative differences remain unnoticed, 
either because they cannot be quantitatively determined at all, and, 
therefore, are at the outset removed from statistical inquiry, or else 
because, though not in themselves incapable of quantitative 
agoregate-observation, they, after a real examination, would not 
increase our knowledge of social life at all proportionately to the 
labour applied. ‘The same causes, then, which exclude numberless 
facts as such from statistical observation, enforce, in the case of 
others, a contraction of our attempt to comprehend their qualitative 
differences. In the case of a census, for instance, we should leave 
out of consideration the mental faculties of the population on the 
first, and the weight of the single individuals on the second, of 
the grounds here mentioned. Nevertheless, the opinions held by 
different persons and at different times, as to which of the different 
attributes of social facts that can be dealt with, are to be com- 
prehended by statistics, are various. The censuses of to-day include 
much special information concerning the persons counted, which 
was not thought of half-a-century ago. In like manner the 
censuses of the future will probably put many questions which 
people at present are ashamed to ask. Even now a great difference — 
is observable in the reception granted to statistical curiosity, 
according to the circumstances under which the returns are 
made. In the case of a general census, we are very cautious in 
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putting somatological questions, for instance, as to size, girth of 
chest, colour of eyes or hair, and of complexion; but we are by no 
means shy of asking such questions in statistics for actuarial pur- 
poses. We also find that the State is much more free to deal with 
persons liable for military service, even for statistical purposes, 
than with the persons to be counted in a census. 

However far the collection of qualitative differences hitherto 
neglected may go, as the interest in statistics increases, these differ- 
ences will never be completely observed. The defective side of all 
statistical inquiry, will always lie in the difficulty, when combining 
numerically observed facts, of so treating all the real differences of 
the phenomena to be determined, that nothing but similar units 
shall be included in the totality obtained. As arule the multiplicity 
of the phenomena is so great, that the hope for complete similarity of 
the facts to be numerically combined in any statistical result must be 
altogether renounced. It is important to discover the proper point 
of view, from which the observer may lose sight of a sufficient 
number of qualitative differences in the observed facts, in order to 
effect the synthesis of the latter, which will then form one apparently 
homogeneous fact. An observer who adheres too closely to the details 
of the phenomenon examined, can never obtain a complete view of it ; 
and he who desiring to obtain this complete view, remains so far 
off that he can no longer distinguish the light and shade in it, will 
obtain nothing but a general knowledge of the facts, which will 
warrant him in drawing few conclusions. In the first case, the 
observation will suffer from all the faults of short-sighted persons, 
_ who can well distinguish what is near, but fail to discern objects at 
a distance. In the second case, the error of the long-sighted man is 
apparent, who overlooks the details of an object situated near to 
the eye, and merely obtains a view, which is very clear and correct, 
but is deficient in details. The statist is always in danger of being 
too far-sighted; the so-called ‘‘ practical man of experience,” who 
lonks only at isolated cases, runs the risk of becoming short-sighted. 
Hence they disagree as easily as a short-sighted person with one of 
long sight, who cannot understand why the former fails to distinguish 
the figures on a church clock. 

Statistics do not supply genre pictures of social life. Their work 
is of a totally different character. They give a picture of the cir- 
cumstances of social life in large and characteristic lines, on the basis 
of a multitude of observations, which are freed from the special 
character of any one point of view. The more or less subordinate 
details, which have no place in company with the marked features 
of the statistical picture, may well be given up for the sake of the 
great advantage which is to be found im dealing with large num- 
bers of observations, and the guarantee these latter offer for 
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unbiassed conclusions. The statistician alone can disclose the large 
features of social life, since he frees himself from the disturbing 
side issues which beset a study of the single facts. In this respect he 
is like the traveller who places himself at some distance from the Alps, 
in order that he may rightly perceive the configuration of the moun- 
tain chain. The traveller also, must give up all very minute distinc- 
tions between field and wood, meadow and pasture land, but instead of 
these, he, like the statistician, obtains a correct picture of the grand 
features of the mountain system, which quite escapes the notice of 
anyone who finds himself in immediate proximity to the mountains. 

If we examine the process of statistical observation more closely, 
we find that it may either steadily follow the stream of social events, 
or else may take place at considerable intervals, with a view to 
the delineation of the circumstances of society at a particular 
moment of time. The constant registration of births, deaths, and 
marriages, of immigration and emigration, of the commission and 
punishment of crime, and so on, belongs to the first of these cate- 
gories ; a census, on the other hand, to thesecond. These latter are 
termed simply numerations, in contrast to those constant registrations 
of certain social facts which rather resemble book-keeping. Inter- 
mittent numerations become necessary in all cases where an unbroken 
succession of observations is impracticable on account of the magni- 
tude of the material, as well as of the labour and expense required. 
It is impossible to renew daily or weekly our numeration of the 
population of a country, and therefore we must allow a long interval 
to elapse between one such operation and the next. The physiog- 
nomy of the population, which is to be obtained through these from 
time to time recurring photographic operations, will serve as regards 
essentials, to represent the interval during which this branch of 
statistics is not active. 

We must note a further and highly important distinction in the 
nature of statistical observations, according as the facts to be ascer- 
tained are completed, as events, before the eyes of the observer, or 
whether their collection implies the questioning of a third party. 
Of the first kind are statistics of criminality, which take their 
material directly from the records of the criminal courts; while a 
census or statistics of industry belong to the second kind. If the 
interrogation of a third party is necessary, the possibility of relying 
on the original statistical material depends largely on the good-will 
of the person questioned, who only rarely has an immediate interest 
in the statistical operation, and often has a superstitious dread of it. 

It is a noteworthy circumstance that by no means all the obser- 
vations of facts which supply statistical material are carried out 
entirely or merely for the benefit of statistics. Long before a 
science of statistics existed, there were systematic determinations of 
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social facts. There were, for instance, the ancient parish records, 
with their registers of marriages, baptisms, and burials. Hven now 
the publication of marriages, births, and deaths in the civil register 
is treated as of high importance, not on statistical grounds, but 


chiefly in the interests of law and administration, though certainly 


the material collected from these motives is of the highest value to 
statistics. For the development of statistical science, this circum- 
stance, that it found ready to its hand copious materials, previously 
collected for other reasons, which it could make the best use of, was 
of unusual importance. Had there been no parish records, the 


modern development of statistics of population could not have 


dated its origin from Stissmilch’s work. The professional statist 
easily comes to be suspected, both by Government and people, of 
excessive curiosity; all the more desirable, then, is it, that other 
important reasons, besides the interests of statistics, should exist 
in favour of the systematic aggregate-observation of social facts. 
The German census could hardly have attained the development of 
which it can now boast, if it had not previously been necessary to 
obtain the numbers of the populations, in order to divide the 
customs revenues among the States of the Zollverein, and if the 
German Governments had not made inquiries into the magnitude 
of populations on certain public grounds, such as representation 
in the Reichstag, the peace strength of the army, and the assess- 
ment of the taxes. In these cases the statist 1s in the fortunate posi- 
tion of not having to propose an entirely new inquiry. It has been 
already granted on other grounds, and he has only to consider bow 
the existing registers of facts can be made use of by statistics in a 
suitable manner. At this opportunity it will not be difficult for 
him to urge successfully an increase of the contents of the registers, 
which will be very desirable in the interests of statistics, though 
not necessary for the immediate practical end of the inquiry. The 
census arrangements of Germany offer a gratifying instance of this, 
for they extend in statistical details far beyond the measure of what 
would be absolutely necessary for the exclusive carrying out of the 
orders of the Government. 

When once the interest of the State has been aroused in the 
promotion of statistics in general, as well on their practical as on 
their purely scientific side, it is possible to obtain the institution of 
inquiries solely for the benefit of statistical objects, such as returns 
of agriculture, and of the results of harvests, of the number, nature, 
and extent of industrial pursuits, and so on. In these cases the 
statist who has obtained the inquiry has a freer choice as to the 
nature and extent of the determination of facts to be made than 
when the scope of the inquiry is already more or less marked out by 
other motives. 
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In order that the determination of the facts may serve as a 
secure basis for further statistical operations, it is necessary that it 
should be correct in its totality, that is, complete and correct in 
regard to its individual parts; in other words, sufficient. There 
must be no deficiencies in the whole formed by the observed facts, 
and the observation itself must accurately determine each single 
fact. The completeness and sufficiency of the returns depend on 
many circumstances, some of which deserve mention here. 

Above all, the nature of the arrangements made for the inquiry 
have great influence on the trustworthiness of the results. In any 
case, it is necessary that there should be a careful organisation of 
the machinery of inquiry, which in great statistical undertakings, 
for instance, in the modern census, embraces a very extensive region. 
Many thousands of enumerators must work at such an undertaking, 
and nothing which may concern the execution of their task should 
remain undecided. Whoever orders a statistical inquiry, ought 
therefore to think not merely of the scope and nature of the results 
which he wishes finally to meet with in the actual tables, but he 
must, above all, have a clear idea of the conditions under which 
the collection of the statistical raw material ean be made securely, 
and on a uniform plan. ‘The way has been opened towards a com- 
prehensive improvement in the methods of ‘statistical inquiry, by 
the repeated conferences of the representatives of official statistics, 
which have been recently held expressly as a result of the statistical 
congresses. 

Next in importance to the arrangements made for a statistical 
inquiry, comes the condition that these arrangements should be 
comprehended by those who are entrusted with their carrying out, 
and by the public, whose cordial sympathy and co-operation should 
be enlisted. Very often a failure is due not to a want of excellence 
and care in the arrangements, but rather to the state of mind of 
the agents in the inquiry, and the public, towards statistics. These 
agents are in most cases functionaries and public servants who, often 
overloaded with the other work of their calling, and only slightly 
instructed in the nature and meaning of statistics, consider the 
inquiry into the problems set them as an objectionable piece of 
labour, or even as the disagreeable outcome of an incomprehensible 
curiosity in the higher Government circles. And even when there 
isno want of good will, as is the case with the volunteer enumerators 
who take part in a modern census, the capacity of the agents may 
leave much to be desired. It is even worse as regards the public 
to whose interrogation the inquiry is directed. The public, as has 
already been remarked, has frequently a thoroughly superstitious 
fear regarding the questions asked for statistical reasons, or even 
considers them as impertinent attempts on the secrets of individuals. 
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The peasant, who, for purely statistical objects, is questioned as to 
the produce of his grain cultivation, sees in this the forerunner of a 
rise in his taxes, and the lady of good society who is asked to give 
her age for entry in a census list, considers the question very im- 


polite, and is not too conscientious in giving her answer. 


Considerable improvement in this respect may be looked for, in 
the case both of the collectors and of those interrogated, from a 
wider extension of an insight into the nature and import of statistics. 
As it is, no one thinks any longer of promoting statistics by officious 
falsehoods, and still less will it ever be considered a glorious act to 
play statistics a trick by means of a safe lie. 

The special intention of the statistical interrogation also has 
great influence on the earnestness and conscientiousness of the 
questioner and the questioned. For instance, we may conclude 
that the return ‘of age in certificates of death will usually be more 
correct than in a census list. Before the coffin of the dead, many 
petty and frivolous motives cease to affect the members of the 
family, which may endanger the accuracy of the age return in the 
case of an enumeration of the living population. 

Whether the returns asked for are to be constant, or are merely 
to recur at stated intervals, is of some importance as regards their 
probable accuracy. We may assume, that returns of the former 
kind are less laborious and disagreeable, both for the agents, and 
for those who are required to give information, than those statistical 
operations which only recur after long intervals. That births and 
deaths should have to be entered in'a ‘continuous register, displeases 
no one; but it is more or less startling to many of those concerned, 
that the magnitude of the population should be obtained afresh 
every five or ten years. 

The formal conditions on which the return is made are not 
unimportant. From this point of view, it seems desirable that the 
most important and greatest of statistical operations, such as a 
census, should be carried out in virtue of laws. The absence of a 
basis of law will most likely foster the idea held by some people that 
they are the subjects of a sort of curiosity that is not quite justifiable. 
In fact the great statistical operations come in contact with the 
interests of the State and of the sphere of the life of the individual 
at so many points, that it seems highly desirable that there should 
be a legal basis for them, especially if they cannot unsupported 
extend their influence to all the multiplicity of detail connected with 
the technical part of the inquiry. 

Even if all the conditions of a statistical return were to be as 
favourable as possible, the complete ideal of the aggregate 
observation of social facts will never be attained. For the very 
reason that we have to do with masses of observations mistakes in 
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the returns are inevitable. If we were to have the population of a 
whole country, or a great city, counted simultaneously by different 
agents, the results of the different returns made would differ to 
some extent the one from the other. The figures of statistics do not 
express the absolute truth, do not express certainty, but only a 
degree of probability ; in the case of good observation, indeed, a 
degree of probability which nearly approximates to certainty. 
Herein lies no weakness, but rather a strong point of statistics, 
which they have in common with the exact investigation of the 
physical sciences. Ignorant men to whom the nature of statistics is 
unknown and repugnant, imagine that they can show them to be 
worthless by producing as evidence a single inaccurate observation, 
which they boast of having themselves occasioned. The history of 
statistical science shows that it passes from such attacks to the 
order of the day, and that the childish or malicious lies of single 
individuals affect but little the totality of statistical results. But 
if anyone comes and proposes to consider statistics, on account of 
the errors of observation to which they are well known to be liable, 
as inferior to other branches of knowledge, which are supposed to 
be free from such errors, the answer that should be made is, that it 
is an idle dream to imagine that other systems, and in particular 
those which rest on speculation, are free from perturbation pro- 
duced by erroneous observations and intuitions. It is in fact certain 
that human speculation is much more richly furnished with errors 
than are the numerical premises of statistics. The difference lies in 
this, that these errors escape becoming known and criticised, while 
statistical science does not deny its errors, but strives honourably 
to restrict more and more the limits of error. 

A special technical theory of statistical aggeregate-observation 
has been only constructed gradually, and, to a large extent only in 
modern times. This technical theory manifests itself specially in 
two directions; in the skilful management of the mode of putting 
questions, and in correctly placing the answer in a written list. 

In the case of great statistical operations, the proper settlement 
as to what questions shall be put in connection with the whole 
organisation of the business of the inquiry, seems a very compre- 
hensive task. Let us take a census, unquestionably the most 
important of all statistical inquiries, as an example. Who are to be 
enumerated ? The outsider replies, ‘the population.” The statist 
objects, ‘‘ but who are comprised in the population to be enume- 
‘“‘rated ??? And on further analysing this question, he shows, that 
the apparently simple conception implied by the word “ population,” 
is in reality complex, and that, in carrying out the business of 
enumeration, we must sufficiently determine whether the persons 
who are present at the place of enumeration at the time of the 
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enumeration, or the persons who are residing inthe place mentioned, 


are to be counted, or, again, whether all who have certain bond fide 
relations with such place, are to be counted. Having further 
decided when the enumeration is to take place, and what information 


concerning the individuals enumerated (such as name, age, religion, 


&c.) are to be added, it is necessary to arrange for setting the work 
of enumeration on foot, and especially to obtain the large number 
of enumerators which is desirable for this purpose. The direction 
and carrying out of the system of statistical interrogation is there- 
fore an important branch of the technical theory of statistics. 

The best system of interrogation is of no use, unless care is 
also taken that the answers made may be correct, and placed in a 
form which is suitable to further statistical treatment. 

This form can only be obtained in a written register. 

The records which contain this registration we call a filled up 
form of return (Erhebungs Formular). The forms of return are 
either lists, or papers* (Zahlkarten). We have lists, when, in one 
record, many single facts, belonging to the statistical return in 
question, are registered in succession. A register of the civil State, 
in which the births are entered successively is, when considered as 
statistical raw material, a list. And the same of the householders’ 
lists employed in a census, in which all the members of the house- 
hold are entered one after the other. 

Hvery form of return, on the other hand, which is devoted to a 
single observed fact alone, is called a paper. If for instance, a 
householders’ list is divided into single documents, each of which 
only contains the information obtained regarding one individual, 
such a document is a paper. Papers have undeniably been used as 
forms of return much more frequently of recent years than formerly. 
It is impossible to state in general terms whether lists or papers 
are best; this depends on the special characteristics of the case. 

The careful planning of the form of return is an achievement 
of the most recent development of statistics. Many old statistical 
returns struggle under the want of a distinction between forms of 
return, and forms of concentration. This is especially the case 
with the comprehensive returns, by means of which the various 
Governments, stimulated by Napoleon’s example, strove to obtain a 
more complete knowledge of the conditions of their States and 
populations. The desire to procure as quickly as possible all they 
wanted to know, left no time for a careful determination of the 
method of inquiry. They were satisfied with specifying the nature 
of the grouping, in which the results of the return were finally to 
appear, without raising the question of the nature of the primary 
form of interrogation, that is, they devised forms of concentration, 
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but no forms of return. The careful treatment of this latter 
important branch of statistics has been coming gradually to the 
front, down to the most recent times. The industrial statistics of 
the Zollverein are even now, in the seventh decade of the century, 
produced without the aid of a distinction between the form of 
return and the form of concentration. It is clear that such returns 
are greatly defective. The less we make plain to the agents of the 
inquiry, the road they ought to follow, especially if a correct and 
comparable net result is required, the less ought we to wonder if 
they miss this road. 

Finally, it is worth while to consider the question who is to fill 
up the forms of return, the interrogator or the person interrogated. 
‘There are inquiries, in which, from the nature of the case, only the 
person interrogated can give a correct answer in writing. Among 
these are returns of financial statistics, which are required from 
savings banks, companies, school authorities, vestries, and so on. 
In such cases, answers given in writing by the persons questioned 
have long been the rule. In modern times, however, this plan has 
become usual even in cases which concern the whole population, and 
therefore in a census, the supplying of answers for the lists, or the 
papers, by the separate heads of households, is naturally the next 
step, whenever they can and will write. This system of “self 
‘‘enumeration’”’ has developed itself especially in the case of the 
German census. 

The grouping and numerical treatment of the statistical raw 
material, obtained by aggregate-observation, forms the second step 
in the carrying out of statistical operations. The problem is so to 
use the material obtained by observation, in the form of registers, 
lists, and papers, that we may obtain a clear and easily understood 
picture of the individual facts, as determined, with regard to their 
specific qualitative differences, by that observation. The material 
obtained by a census, in the shape of householders’ lists, with their 
register of the names of the members of the household, with the 
addition of their ages, professions, &c., is as far from being the 
statistics of the population, as a heap of building stone from the 
quarry is from being a house. 

This clear and comprehensible picture of the results of observa- 
tion must, for the purposes of statistical inquiry be given in numbers ; 
and the orderly summary of the numerical results obtained from 
the raw material are called “tables.” In statistical tables, the 
material obtained must first be surveyed with regard to the absolute 
numbers it supplies. The orderly tabulation of the numerical 
material, therefore, precedes further labours of calculation, which 
are specially adapted to the evolution of what are called relatiwe 
numbers. We may call the former primary, the latter secondary 
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tables. For instance, a table showing the number of inhabitants in 
a province of a country, and the varieties of their religious beliefs, 
would be a primary table. If on the other hand there were another 


table in which was shown not the absolute number of the persons 


belonging to each religion, but the percentage of the population 
formed by each religious sect, this would be a secondary table. : 
We shall speak of the most important reckoning operations, 
which are performed on tables later. We shall now deal with 
statistical tables as such, and with the technical handling which is 
necessary for their construction from the original material. 
Statistical tables contain a numerically accurately composed 
synthesis of the observed social facts. Synthesis and grouping 
of the observations are alike necessary at this stage of statistical 
operations. The raw material of statistics, as produced by the 


process of observation, consists of isolated determined cases, which 


have to be combined in accordance with the resemblances among 
the facts observed. The separate facts must be treated with regard 
to their observed qualitative differences among themselves, that is 
the tables must be sub-divided, even if the chief conclusion of the 
table can claim of a general and comprehensive nature without 
securing attention for the various qualitative differences which are 
included in the respective divisions. Supposing, e.g., we are dealing 
with statistics of the religious beliefs of a population. In this we 
go through the householders’ list one by one, and place in a separate 
division of the table, the number of persons belonging to each sect. 
In addition to the results of these subdivisions of the table, we must 
indicate the total number of the population, without further con- 
sidering qualitative differences with regard to belief. 

If several qualitative differences are to be exhibited in one table, 
we get a composite statistical table. This is the case, when, for 
instance, the sex, professions, and religions of a population are 
exhibited in one table, without these three kinds of qualitative 
difference being combined with one another. 

The subdivision of a statistical table is performed on two 
essentially different principles. It is either a grouping of the facts 
according to their special characteristics, t.¢e., a division of them 
according to their internal differences, or it is a grouping with 
regard to time and place, of simple facts, or perhaps of facts which 
have been subjected to internal combination. We have a group- 
ing of the first kind, when the whole population of a country are 
distinguished according to age, sex, civil state, professions, &c. On 
the other hand, when the births and deaths which occur in a 
country during the year, are distinguished according to the calendar 
months and the districts they occur in, we have a grouping of 


the second kind. 


Oe 
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Both modes of statistical grouping are of equal importance. It 
is evident that the grouping according to fundamental differences, 
is the first operation which brings with it the more profound know- 
ledge which is necessary for statistics. We have already said all 
that is needful as to the importance of correct grouping with 
regard to place, while treating of the geographical method. It only 
remains therefore, to say a few words about grouping im time. 
This of course only takes place in the case of a constant series of 
observations of such social phenomena as are continuous, and not 
in the case of statistical pictures taken at a point of time, which, 
at all events in theory, do not extend in time at all. Whenever a 
grouping in time occurs in statistics, it has this great advantage 
over a grouping in place, that divisions of time are well-known 
and are possessed of a similarity to one another, which is alto- 
gether wanting to the divisions in place. Districts A and B will 
always be portions of space which differ in character more or less, 
but the first and last day, and the second and third week of a year, 
are, respectively, perfectly similar divisions of time. Besides, for 
the civilised world, every day in the calendar, and every year in 
the calendar forms a well-known fact of the first rank, while a 
sufficient knowledge of any one of the space divisions which form 
the foundation of statistical observation, is only common in the 
narrowest circles, even when the subject in question is merely its 
superficial extent. It will be understood, that this being the case, 
comparative statistics work under more favourable circumstances 
in the matter of time than in that of place. Moreover, in the 
former case the perturbations are less. We have chiefly to re- 
member the variety of calendars in use, and the unequal lengths 
of the months. But even these anomalies are well known, and can 
therefore be easily taken into account in statistical comparisons. 
This is, it is true, not always done even when it might be effected 
without any trouble. This is the case when the death-rate is calcu- 
lated and comparisons made with reference to the calendar months 
without regard to their differences in length. 

For the procuring of the raw material which is necessary to 
the attainment of the figures for a tabular statement, a special 
technical theory has been developed, for which we have chiefly to 
thank the statistical bureaux. The old method of converting the 
raw material into the tabular form, was that of employing strokes. 
It consists in this, that the table, with all its columns, is prepared 
on a large scale, and then each separate fact in succession is marked 
by a stroke in that column of the table which has the heading 
under which the fact in question comes. When all the material 
which is to compose the table has been gone through, the strokes in 
each division are counted and the totals thus obtained are subjoined. 
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This method, however, is only available so long as the operation is 
either a mere primary process, or the construction of a table which 
contains no comprehensive statistical combinations, and therefore 
has only a small number of columns. But as soon as the columns 
and rows of a table become numerous, the employment of strokes 
is clearly a tiresome and also a highly untrustworthy method of 
treating the raw material of statistics. At the present day tables 
containing strokes constructed on a large scale, would be so very 
bulky that they would cease to be manageable, and errors in finding 
the right column from among hundreds of such columns become 
more and more frequent. It should be remembered that the com- 
binations that may be made among the age (by single years), sex, 
and civil state of the population would give about 800 columns of 
our table. If we reduce the classes of age to twenty, and add a set 
of 300 kinds of professions, which is by no means the limit of the 
details that might occur in statistics of professions, we get 48,000 
rows. ‘To find the right row from among these for each stroke on 
the plan of marking by strokes, is impossible without great expen- 
diture of time and without making mistakes. Recently another 
method has been invented for such cases as this, namely, the treat- 
ment of the statistical raw material by means of leaflets. The 
technical theory of this method is briefly the following :—From the 
registers of facts which the inquiry supplies, the returns which are 
to be employed statistically, are extracted for each single fact, and 
entered on a separate leaflet of moderate size. These leaflets are 
then sorted into heaps according to the points of view which the 
grouping of the table that is to be constructed implies. When all 
the leaflets have been gone through, the heaps are counted and the 
numbers thus obtained are entered in the table. This method 
admits of the greatest multiplicity of statistical combinations 
without necessitating any proportionate trouble, since in the case 
of problems of an intricate character a division of labour is 
possible. After the preliminary distribution of the leaflets 
according to general differences, there may follow a further sorting 
process, carried out with a view to such differences of detail as it 
is necessary to note. The work of sorting can be materially 
lightened by fixing on different colours for important differences in 
the observed facts, such as sex and civil station in the case of a 
census. 

If the inquiry has been made by means of papers, 1.e., separate 
forms of return for each fact, these could be used for the primary 
process as leaflets, without further trouble. But in this case a 
certain amount of technical difficulty is produced by the circum- 
stance that such papers are usually of much more ‘considerable size 
than the leaflets would be, and that it is harder to make use of 
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differences in colour on this plan, so long as their filling up is left 
to the public. 

The peculiar process which is necessary to the production of 
well arranged tables, from the scattered lists of facts which form 
the raw material, and which, in the larger operations of statistics, 
almost resembles one of the manufactures, may be called the 
technical process of statistics. It appears in all statistical work. 
Such a process can only be carried out to any large extent by the 
employés of a statistical office. It has already been remarked, that 
the absolute necessity that the more important statistical inquiries 
should receive the fullest assistance from the authorities of the 
State, has led to the rise of official statistics. JI may add that the 
same assistance is required for the technical treatment of the mate- 
rial, as for the procuring of the returns, as soon as the material 
in question becomes at all considerable. 

A question now arises which is not unimportant in itself, and is 
of the highest interest as regards our knowledge of the modern 
development of official statistics. It is, whether the technical 
process of statistics which is directed to the transformation of the 
raw material into the tabular form, should be centralised or decen- 
tralised. This process is decentralised when the authorities charged 
with the returns themselves, or their subordinates, who only have 
to deal with the material from small districts, have to construct the 
statistical tables. On the other hand, the process is centralised 
when the collection of the raw material alone falls to the part of 
the subordinate servants of the administration, while the tabular 
treatment is handed over to the centres of statistical work. 

Decentralisation is the older, centralisation the more modern 
method. 

The advantages of centralisation are briefly the following :—The 
subordinate authorities are released from the task of constructing 
complicated statistical tables, which is very wearisome to them, 
and not at all suited to the nature of their regular business. By 
means of centralisation, those persons who have a real and constant 
interest in the proper treatment of the statistical materials, are 
reserved for the technical work of statistics. Further, by this 
method alone can that uniformity of treatment be secured, without 
which a proper working up of the material is not to be expected. 
Only by a supervision of this process by a statistical centre, can 
the full utilisation of the return, by the construction of tables with 
many subdivisions, be expected. Decentralisation in the making 
of statistical tables answers to production on a small scale, centrali- 
sation to production on a large scale. 

In the latter case the principle of the division of labour is 
fully carried out, and insures the greatest uniformity, quantity and 
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cheapness of production. The same is true in the case of the 
technical process of statistics. For instance, under centralisation, 
the method of treating the raw material by means of leaflets is 


quite in place, while it would lead to the greatest errors if it were 
applied separately by various administrative authorities who are not 


versed in this technical process. 

On the other hand, it cannot be denied that centralisation brings 
with it certain disadvantages. The magnitude of the material 
which, on this plan, will arrive at the statistical centres, might be a 
hindrance to the careful testing and correction of the registers. 
Against this we may set the fact, that a central statistical office, 
which will have the greatest experience in regard to the errors and 
mistakes which occur in statistical returns, will most easily discover 
them. And this reflection will induce us to take care that there 
be no want of sufficient vigorous supervision of the raw material. 
Whether this purpose may be best effected in large countries, 
by means of the appointment of separate provincial offices, or by 
arming the central office with suitably increased powers, may be 
left undecided. A further disadvantage of centralisation is that 
the local peculiarities of the various parts of the country, are but 
little known to the central office. Buta remedy for this may easily 
be found, in the introduction of assistants from the various districts, 
as well as in the use of information in writing. Moreover, even on 
the decentralised system, there is no guarantee that, at the sittings 
of the local authorities, more than one person, who is quite familiar 
with the circumstances of the district, will really take any trouble 
about the tables, If it is asserted that provincial officials will, if the 
technical work be centralised, lose sight of the facts concerning 
their own district, and be obliged to obtain them by a circuitous 
process, by means of the central statistical office, this assertion: 
must be admitted. But the only requirements that will be affected 
are of small extent, and can be easily satisfied if those concerned 
really desire it. Finally, the question has been raised whether the 
directors of statistical offices, do not, under centralisation, lose in 
power of proceeding with their scientific labours. It is true that 
anxiety for the proper working of the statistical machinery, robs 
the manager of a central statistical office of many hours which 
would otherwise be quietly devoted to statistical inquiry. Never- 
theless, I consider this drawback as much less than the advantage 
which arises from the constant handling of the original materials. 

A discussion of the advantages and disadvantages of the cen- 
tralisation of the technical processes of statistics, thus makes it clear 
that the balance is decidedly in favour of the former. The tendency 
which is observable in official statistics, towards extending this 
centralisation to departments over which it has not as yet obtained 
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a hold, is a very right one. This presupposes, on the one hand, the 
complete separation of formule of collection from formule of concen- 
tration, that is, of the work of collection from the work of 
synthesis ; and, on the other hand, it presupposes that the statistical 
offices will be better supplied both with workers and with money. 

Having concluded our remarks on the grouping of facts, as the 
second step of statistical operations, it now remains to glance at 
the work of reckoning, which is partly necessary for the immediate 
working up of the statistical raw material, and is partly required in 
subsequent operations. 

The simplest arithmetical operation of which any extensive use 
is made in statistics is addition. Hvery primary statistical table 
whose columns are filled with absolute numbers, is the result of a 
series of additions. If the individual facts have been classified they 
must be added up, and finally there must usually follow a general 
summing up of the separate summations contained in the divisions 
of the table. If, for instance, we desire to obtain statistics of the 
age of the population, we classify the separate individuals, by 
means of the system of strokes, or that of leaflets, by single years. 
Then we add up the strokes or leaflets which belong to each 
year, and thus finally obtain a general total for the whcle popula- 
tion. Correctly speaking, elementary statistics know of no other 
arithmetical operation than summation. But as soon as the further 
scientific treatment of the statistical material is included in our 
views, some other arithmetical operations come into prominence, 
which are so directly connected with the very existence of 
statistical tables, that it will be judicious to allude to them at once, 
although it cannot be denied that they form, to some extent, the 
point of commencement of the highest division of statistical work. 
These reckoning operations are :— 

1. The striking of averages. 

2. The obtaining of figures for oscillation or fluctuation, such 
as minima and maxima. 

3. The attainment of relative or reduced figures. 

The calculation of averages is so usual an accompaniment of 
statistical investigation, that even those who are not familiar with 
this department of knowledge, will easily imagine the endeavours 
of the statist to procure average numbers. LHvery average presup- 
poses a series of observations, whether these follow one another in 
twme, or are distributed in place. The average of a series of numbers, 
is that quantity which results, when the total result contained in 
the series is equally distributed among the members of the series. 
If, for instance, in any place, on the separate days of one week, 
there were born 14, 22, 24, 19, 13, 27, 21 children, the figure 20 
expresses a number of children born, which, if it had appeared 
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regularly every day, would have given the same total, namely 140 
children during the week. The number 2o is in this case called the 
daily average of births. 

Arithmetically simple as is the process of striking an average, 
yet errors are of frequent occurrence in it. If, for instance, we find 
the average by dividing the sum of the series by the number of its 
members, we must take great care to have a right comprehension 
of what the number of the members is. Superficially many or 
several members will often appear condensed into one, which one 
member ought, in taking a correct average, to be counted as several. 
In other words, the similarity of the members must above all be 
secured. If, for instance, the grain market statistics of a place 
show, that 30,000 quintals of wheat were sold at 8 florins, and 1,000 
quintals at 4 florins, and supposing the average price of wheat is to 
be obtained from this, we must remember that we have here not 
merely two observations, but taking account of similarity, a series 
of 31,000 observations, each of one quintal of wheat. The total 
price realised by the wheat, namely 244,000 florins, must therefore 
be divided by 31,000. We thus get 7°87 florins. This is the true 
average price, and not 6 florins, the arithmetical mean of 8 and 4. 
If we do not analyse the total into 31,000 distinct observations, we 
must at any rate be sure that each member of the series, as it 
appears superficially, shall be weighed, in reckoning the average, 
in accordance with its quantitative importance, 7.e.,in the present 
example, the price of 8 florins must be counted thirty times, and the 
price of 4 only once. This arithmetical result is the same as the 
last. In modern times, the average as corrected with regard to the 
relative importance of the separate terms of the series, is called the 
geometrical average, while that obtained without regard to this 
relative importance is called the arithmetical average. It is clear, 
that as far as possible, geometrical averages should be obtained. 
This mode of calculation is not, however, possible, in all cases, 
particularly when the relative importance of the members of a 
series is altogether unknown. When, for example, the average 
price of the means of subsistence for a particular year is to be 
calculated, the daily and weekly price of the article in question 
being known, but not the amount of the sales of it, we must be 
content with the arithmetical average. 

A deeper insight into the nature of statistical averages is 
obtained, when it is realised that they fall into two groups which 
differ essentially in character. 1. The average may be a special type 
of circumstances and phenomena, which in their actual reality do 
not as arule exactly correspond to this average result, but which 
approximate to it more or less closely, and in some cases absolutely 
coincide with it. For instance, if we have obtained the averages of 
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the births and deaths in a certain country, for a period of twenty- 
five years, we may consider the averages obtained as types of the 
contingents of births and deaths respectively for each year. It is 
also not inconceivable, though not very likely, that in the twenty- 
sixth year these numbers should be exactly attained. On the other 
hand, it is highly probable, that the contingents for this latter year 
will, if no unusual events occur, approximate respectively to these 
average results. 

To this class of statistical averages is opposed another group of 
average results, which we cannot speak of as supplying a type of 
phenomena, and which should rather be considered as abstractions 
obtained by reckoning. If, for instance, we find from the results of 
a census, that the average age of the population of a certain 
country is twenty-eight years, this is to all appearance, and as an 
arithmetical result, just as much an average as the yearly rate of 
births or deaths above mentioned; but in reality it is something 
totally different. An age of twenty-eight years is by no means 
typical of the ages of the persons of whom the population is 
composed ; indeed it is quite inconceivable that a population should 
exist, whose members were as a rule twenty-eight or approximately 
twenty-eight years old. In this case the average result obtained is 
only an abstraction, which has nothing whatever in common with 
the real circumstances and phenomena. 

It is scarcely necessary to adduce any further reasons, why, of 
these two groups of statistical averages, the first has amuch higher 
claim to scientific consideration than the second. It need only be 
remarked here that averages which cannot be treated as types, 
must, for the purposes of science, be handled with great caution, if 
they are not to lead us to delusive conclusions. Since they are 
only arithmetical abstractions, they may, even in the case of 
identical results, arise from very different, or possibly from quite 
opposite, phenomena. The same average age might be obtained, 
for instance, for two countries, of which the one contained a large 
number of old persons and children, while the other was largely 
composed of persons in the prime of life. 

A good illustration of the special value for statistics of the 
ealculation of averages, has already been given as an introduction © 
to the explanation of the geographical method of statistics. Here 
it need only be remembered, that the peculiar value of the average, 
in eliminating differences of time and place, consists in this, that 
instead of complex series of figures, which are hard to grasp in 
their scientific import, the average gives us a brief expression, with 
which it is much easier to work, and which offers a primary general 
insight into the actual condition of things. 

Nevertheless, the discrepancy between the magnitude of the 
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average, and those of the single results of observation, which vary 
in a thousand ways, is too great for the attainment of the average 
alone to be sufficient. A middle term, obtained from the calculations, 
is necessary, which does not coincide with the amount of the 
average, but renders the multiplex character of the series of obser- 
vations scientifically comprehensible and comparable, by means of 
giving prominence to special points in them, and obtaining a short 
expression for the characteristics of the oscillations which therein 
manifest themselves. The obtaining of figures for oscillation or 
fluctuation, such as the minima and maxima of a series, serves this 
purpose. | 

The average obtained from a series of separate results, as has 
been remarked, certainly gives us a short expression, which is 
easily employed for further scientific work; but it is not by any 
means enough to give us a more profound knowledge of the 
statistically observed facts and phenomena. For this end it is 
necessary that a short expression should be obtained for the amount 
of the fluctuations above and below the average, which the separate 
results show. For instance, the same average may arise from two 
series of figures, which are entirely different as regards their 
fluctuations. This difference in amount of fluctuation, is, together 
with the average, of peculiar importance in determining the 
character of a statistical phenomenon. If we only look to the 
average, an important element is disregarded. As to the obtaining 
of identical averages from different separate results, the following 
example will suffice. Suppose that, in ten consecutive years, the 
number of births runs thus :— 


In the Town of A. In the Town of B. 
4,800 2,0CO 
45900 3,000 
5,000 4,000 
5,100 5,000 
5,200 6,000 
5,100 7,000 
5,000 8,c00 
4,900 9,000 
45950 4,000 
5,050 2,000 


Here the yearly average of births is, in each town, 5,000. But 
the statistics of birth for the town of A are certainly utterly different 


from those of the town of B,in spite of their having the same 


average during ten years. The latter town shows a considerable, 
the former only a moderate fluctuation, in its contingent of births. 
It is very important to obtain a short expression for the amount of 
this fluctuation, as compared with the average. The figure for 
oscillation or fluctuation supplies this requirement. It shows the 
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average deviation of the separate results of a series of observations, 
from the general average of the series, and, for this purpose, is 
expressed as a percentage of this general average itself. If we 
wish to calculate the oscillation figure for the two series of numbers 
given above, we proceed as follows :— 

The deviation from the yearly average (5,000) in the ten 
separate years, runs thus :— 





In the Town of A. In the Town of B. 
200 3,000 
100 2,000 
— 1,000 
I0o — 
200 1,000 
100 2,000 
— 3,000 
100 . 4,000 

50 1,000 
50 3,000 
goc 20,000 





The average yearly deviation is, therefore, for A, go, for B, 2,coo. 
Since the yearly average of the series is in each case 5,000, the 
mean oscillation about the general average of the series, is, for A, 
only 1°8 per cent.; for B, on the other hand, 40 per cent. 

Since exponential figures are not required in statistical tables, 
the position reserved in mathematics for these figures can be 
utilised, in order to supplement those averages for which the mean 
oscillation is calculated, by the addition: of figures for that purpose. 
In the present case, then, we shall simply say, that the yearly 
average of births amounts in the town of A, to 5,000'*, while in 
the town of B, on the other hand, it is 5,000% We can then 
perceive at a glance that in these two towns we have to do with 
averages which are arithmetically identical, but in reality of very 
different natures. specially we can at once judge, from the 
oscillation figure, whether the average obtained can be treated as 
approximately a type of the particular phenomenon. The smaller 
the oscillation figure is, the more is this the case; and the larger 
it is, the less can the average be a type. The oscillation figure of 
any series can be obtained arithmetically; but it can only have 
statistical value on condition that the separate numbers of the 
series are similar. If we were to calculate the oscillation figure 
for the different numbers of births in the administrative districts of 
a country, this result would be worthless, on account of the unequal 
magnitude of these districts. We should first have to establish the 
requisite similarity among the members of the series, by a com- 
parison of the births with the whole population, or perhaps with the 
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number of women capable of bearing children. It will now be 
understood why the attainment of oscillation figures is peculiarly 
suited to series of observations which are periodical, and therefore 
have the advantage of complete similarity as regards their separate 
parts. 

It may be alleged against oscillation figures that similar averages 
combined with similar oscillation figures may be obtained from 
different sets of single fluctuations. This is true; but it may be 
replied, that in following out further the details of the fluctuations, 
we return to the separate study of the single members of the sta- 
tistical series. This study will always retain its special value, and 
can besides be illustrated by the method of graphic representation in 
the case of series composed of many members. But our present 
object is to become acquainted with the reckoning processes which, 
by means of figures alone, subject the hardly manageable com- 
plexity of statistical series to quantitative determination. And, 
from this point of view, the value of oscillation figures is unas- 
sailable. 

Nevertheless, it cannot be denied that it is also useful to obtain, 
and bring into prominence, the two members of a statistical series 
which represent the observed maximum and minimum. If this is 
done, we have in addition to the measure of average fluctuation 
included in the oscillation figure, the extreme superior and inferior 
limits, within which these fluctuations occur. In theabove example, 
accordingly, we should have to supplement the average of births for 
the town of A, viz., 5,000'°, by the additional statement, ‘“‘ maximum, 
“5,200; minimum 4,800 ;” and to supplement the average of births 
for the town of B, viz., 5,000%, by the additional statement, 
“maximum, 9,000; minimum, 2,000.” We may prefer, however, 
even in this case, to express the deviations of the maximum and 
minimum as percentages of the average, and to say, accordingly, 
“In A, the average of births is 5,000'%; maximum 4 per cent., 
“minimum 4 per cent. In B, the average is 5,000%; maximum 
‘80 per cent., minimum 60 per cent.” 

The material value of an average can hardly be further eluci- 
dated by means of figures, without impairing the clearness and 
intelligibleness of the conception. 

The last group of reckoning operations, through which statis- 
tical tables must be prepared for further scientific use, consists in 
the evolving of relative or proportional numbers from the series of 
absolute numbers that have been obtained directly from the returns. 
The object of this operation is in all cases to render easy of com- 
prehension the numerical relations which, in the primary absolute 
numbers, appear aS minute quantities which are hardly available 
for purposes of comparison, by reducing them to simple numerical 
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expressions, formed with special regard to multiples of the number 
10. In so doing statists only make use of a method which is 
usually employed by business men, as, for instance, when the 
interest of a loan is stated not in terms of the amount of each item 
of accrued interest, but as a percentage of the capital lent. 

Lastly, the proportional figures employed in statistics may be 
divided into two groups. We have a case belonging to the first of 
these when the members of a statistical series are to be made 
easily comparable with the total of the series. Let us suppose that 
in the country A, there are, out of 27,314 crimes, 1,900 in July and 
2,789 for January, and in the country B, out of 76,218 crimes, 5,117 
occur in July and 7,639 in January. The rates for January, as 
compared with the total number of crimes for the year are 273% 
and 7539; those for July are #:°°° and =4444. From these 
numbers we certainly perceive that in both countries the January 
rate of criminality is considerably greater than that of July. But 
we cannot tell from these four vulgar fractions with numerators 
and denominators that are not powers of ten, how far the two 
countries A and B differ in this respect. We can, however, 
ascertain this at once if we transform each fraction into equivalent 
ones with decimal denominators, and call the rates of criminality 
for January 10°2 and 10°0 per cent., and those for July 7:0 and 6°7 
per cent. In these two cases the number 100 is adopted as the 
denominator. We might have chosen to represent the total, the 
components of which we desired to make easily available for com- 
parison, by 1, 10, 1,000, 10,000, &c. But the use of the number 100, 
v.e., the expression of the relative amount of the parts by means 
of percentages is most common. So much is this the case that, by 
a misuse of language, percentages are spoken of even when some 
other round number than too forms the common denominator. 
Accuracy requires that in such cases we should speak of so many 
per mille, or per ten thousand. Besides, there are good reasons for 
the general employment of the method of percentages in the stricter 
sense. In most cases, where parts are compared with a whole, the 
number foo is neither too large nor too small. It is only when we 
have to deal with a very long series of separate numbers of very 
various magnitudes that the numbers are reduced not to hundreds, 
but to thousands or tens of thousands. It may be added that, for 
purposes of comparison, it is of no importance which power of 
ten is chosen, since in changing the base we simply have to shift 
the point in the decimal fraction already found. On the other 
hand, it must be said, that the public whose dislike to rows of 
ficures is great enough already, will be still more frightened away 
on finding that it no longer meets with totals, but tenths, or even 
hundredths or thousandths, in the form of decimal fractions. 
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The second group of proportional figures occurs in statistics, 
when the object in view is not, as in the last case, the comparison 
of numbers representing parts with the total, but the comparison 
of figures, which have been given by different inquiries, with 
one another: as when the number of births is to be compared with 
the population, or the latter with the extent of land in cultivation. 
In this case also the operation is effected by taking one of the 
numbers to be compared as = I, 10, 100, 1,000, or some other 
power of ten, and then calculating the other. The most useful 
methods are, that of percentage, and of reducing to unity one of 
the numbers to be compared. For instance, if the country A shows 
818,162 births in a population of 20,314,716, we obtain 4°03 births 
to every 100 inhabitants, or 24°95 inhabitants to one birth. Both 
modes of expressing the fact are correct, but of late the preference 
has been given to the former. On this plan the rise and fall of the 
proportional figure takes place with the increase and decrease of the 
observed phenomenon (the frequency of births in the present case). 
On the other method of calculation the figure rises in value when 
the frequency of the phenomenon diminishes, and falls in value 
when it increases. In the above example the number gains in magni- 
tude when births diminish and vice versd. This produces a certain © 
amount of confusion in the reading of statistical tables, and there- 
fore the Congress at the Hague rightly declared in favour of the 
first mode of calculation. 

The task of statistics is not yet completed when the facts of 
social life have been observed, the results obtained placed in the 
form of .tables, and the further arithmetical treatment of these 
tables performed. There still remains a further labour to be gone 
through, which alone gives to statistical inquiry its full scientific 
value. If the information obtained by means of the returns them- 
selves is the raw material, the tables may be regarded as the middle 
stage of the manufacture from which the finished scientific article 
is produced by further labour. This further scientific work 
consists in the demonstration of the conformity to law and order 
which exists in the mass of phenomena constituting the facts of 
social life. Certainly social life is a stranger to laws, that is, to 
physical laws in the narrowest and most definite sense of the term. 
The phenomena of society show a manifold variety in their sub- 
jective character as regards both time and space, which is wanting | 
to physical laws in the strict sense. There are, however, in the 
realm of physics phenomena which resemble the facts of society 
considerably in this respect, and in which, therefore, we may 
perceive relations, which are not exactly laws properly so-called, 
but are nevertheless very important uniformities and regularities. 
The facts of meteorology distinctly belong to this class. The dis- 
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cussion whether we ought to speak of “ statistical laws” or merely 
of “uniformities”’ and “regularities’’ is a barren logomachy. If 
the regularity, or uniformity, is constantly so great that in a given 
case, under similar circumstances, the recurrence of a similar 
phenomenon is to be expected as in the highest degree probable, we 
are at liberty, even if mathematical certainty is not possible, to 
speak of a statistical law. In the case of inferior degrees of 
probability a more qualified expression is, no doubt, suitable. 

At all events, the laws revealed by statistics are not laws con- 
cerning the future, but concerning the present and the past. The 
laws whose investigation is the highest work in the domain of sta- 
tistics are not laws a priort, but experimental laws. They explain 
to us the whole phenomena as it appears when set free from 
the accidents which belong to the individual concrete phenomena. 
The laws of statistics are nothing but short general formule 
for expressing the apparently incomprehensible multiplicity of 
the phenomena of social life, and the actions and reactions which 
occur among those phenomena. A single example will suffice. 
Hardly anything is so uncertain for any individual as the time of 
the arrival of his own death. The greatest variety of causes are at 
work to determine this event, and frequently the actual approach 
of death is the consequence of blind chance. It would therefore be 
in vain to prophecy regarding the time of the decease of a single 
individual with any prospect of hitting the mark. But if the whole 
ageoregate of individuals is put in the place of the individual, the 
case is altered. The apparent influence of chance is still powerful 
to affect the lives of individuals; but out of the combination of large 
masses of apparently irregular units there arises an image of regular 
organisation. We can definitely assert, on the ground of the most 
oeneral experience, that a generation of beings born—say 100,000— 
will, in the second year of their life, already have suffered a consi- 
derable diminution of numbers, and that it is absolutely impossible 
that the whole 100,000 should attain their tenth year. Further 
observations will show a more or less general regularity in the 
larger or smaller proportion lost from year to year by a generation 
as its age advances, until at length only isolated fragments of it are 
left, which will soon, in their turn, become the prey of death. That 
which is an inscrutable phenomenon in the case of a single indivi- 
dual, is a regular and easily cognizable phenomenon in the case of 
the aggregate. Death, the time of which cannot in ordinary cases 
be predicted for an individual with any certitude, takes place 
among masses of men in conformity with the well-ascertained 
course of the laws of mortality. 

This regularity in the phenomena of the aggregate, side by side 
with a, to all appearance, complete want of regularity in those of 
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the individuals is, moreover, not at all peculiar to the social life of 
man, but is exceedingly common in the realm of purely physical phe- 
nomena. One of the simplest examples that can be given is supplied 


by every fall of snow. The point at which any given snow-flake 


reaches the earth appears to be determined by pure chance, and yet 
the stratum of snow which we find after a fall, which has not been 
disturbed by the action of the wind, is of uniform thickness over 
wide surfaces. Of two adjacent square metres we do not find one 
heavily loaded with snow and another free from it. The phenomena 
are similar in the social life of man. Here, too, it is evident that 
the discovery of a certain probability regarding the occurrence of a 
given result, implies, as a matter of fact, a proportionate frequency 
in its actual occurrence. When this simple law of the social life of 
man was first discovered, and was found to hold even in the case of 
those acts which appear entirely arbitrary, people were astonished, 
since the new fact was not reconcilable with the ordinary conception 
of the freedom of the will. Ona more careful consideration of the 
matter, it is plain that this regularity in the phenomena of aggre- 
gates is natural and self-evident, and that, on the other hand, want 
of regularity in these phenomena would be a cause of astonishment. 
Given a particular probability of an event, the natural law is the 
occurrence of this event in a similar proportion. In the case of the 
surface which is exposed to the fall of snow, there is an equal pro- 
bability that adjacent square centimetres will be covered, just as 
there is the same probability of diminution by death for two diffe- 
rent groups of a population, provided their physical and social 
conditions are identical. If the degree of probability has altered 
from what it formerly was, the similarity of results no longer holds. 
If a strong wind blows, the probability of being covered is greater 
for places protected from the wind than for those which are exposed 
to it, just as the mortality among the lower classes of the people, 
whose circumstances are unfavourable, is greater than that of the 
rich, who live in healthy dwellings. Ata given hour of the day 
the traffic which passes through any given length of street may be 
expected to be constant under similar circumstances. All the inha- 
bitants of the city will not, without some reason, either avoid the 
street at that particalar time, or throng to it in large numbers. The 
same number approximately will appear in it day after day. But if 
any unusual event occurs, such as a procession, which moves through 
the street in question, the regularity is gone. The events of social 
life, especially the volitional acts of men, are in the same category 
as a fall of snow and the traffic passing through a street. 

I must specially point out, that in all eases of statistical laws it 
is necessary to treat the individual as an abstraction. Man only 
comes under our consideration as a mere fragment of the whole 
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species. Statistical laws hold for the fragment, but as regards the 
individuals composing it they are a mere delusion. Hach individual 
does not supply the quota of crime which he ought, according to 
the rate of criminality, to commit, and neither does he die on 
attaining the average age of man. During the process whereby an 
abstract statistical law is converted into the concrete facts of the 
life of the individual the happiness and misery, volition and counter- 
volition of these individuals is at work in infinitely various ways, 
without really much altering the net result. The statistical laws 
obtain their victims; only it is impossible to determine beforehand 
which of the individuals will be the victims; if one is not sacri- 
ficed, another is. 

One of the most important efforts of modern statistics has been 
the investigation of the so-called “average man” in his physical 
and psychical relations. In reality, there is no “average man.” If 
statistics could ever obtain a complete determination of him, he 
would form a general type of the infinitely various single phe- 
nomena belonging to the species man. The greater the extent of an 
observation of social phenomena, the more it possesses the character 
peculiar to statistics, and the more probable is it that the obser- 
vation will lead to the establishing of a uniformity of social life, 
even if the law so discovered is not found to involve an unalterable 
fate for the individual man. The fact that aggregate observation is 
essential to this process is expressed by what is, with tolerable cor- 
rectness, called the “law of large numbers.” The nature of this 
law has been excellently stated by Stissmilch, the author of a work 
which appeared in the middle of the last century, entitled, ‘“‘ The 
‘‘ Divine Order in the changes occurring in the Human Race, 
‘“‘ proved by means of the Births, Deaths, and Propagation of Man- 
“kind.” In the heading of Section 15 of the first chapter he says: 
‘‘ A peculiar characteristic of this order will be shown in that it 
‘“ (the order) is concealed by the absence of order in small collec- 
“* tions of facts, and can only be brought to ight by means of large 
“assemblages of lists obtained from numerous small places, and 
‘‘ during many years, and this is why it has remained unknown to 
‘“ former philosophers.” 

Statistical laws may be divided into two groups. They are 
either (1) Laws of Existence and Development, or (2) Laws of 
Causation. . 

We meet with laws of existence and development, when we bring 
out the typical effects of all causes which determine the character of 
one single specified phenomenon. If a single isolated group of facts 
forms the subject of the observation, the law investigated is one of 
existence. If it is a case of a succession of facts of the same kind, 
the law to be determined is one of development. The law which 
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regulates the numerical proportions of the two sexes, and of the 
different classes of ages, in regard to criminality, is a law of 
existence. On the other hand, if we examine into the law of mor- 


tality, that is, investigate the constant diminution of a generation 


of persons born, or of persons now at a given age, we have a law of 
development. 

Laws of causation are those which assert that two distinct 
phenomena which have been statistically determined are related 
to one another as cause and effect. For instance, if there is a 
constant connection between the price of grain and the amount of 
crime, we have a statistical law of causation. 

These two kinds of statistical laws occur, as we have already 
shown, both in the case of phenomena independent of the human 
will, and especially in the case of those actions which are arbitrarily 
determined. The study of the laws which govern these latter is of 
the highest general interest. Statistics have undoubtedly estab- 
lished here an entirely new basis for the proper comprehension of 
“free will.” 


Having now described the three stages of statistical inquiry, 
it remains only to examine the means of representing statistical 
results. If these were only numerals and language, no explanation 
would be required. But of late the graphic representation of 
statistical results has been making more and more way. This 
method is most advantageously employed in the popularisation of 
statistics, and on this account deserves a special consideration. 

But it may be as well to deal briefly with numerals and lan- 
guage as means of representing statistical results. The original 
form of statistics is the numeral, which is absolutely essential, since 
without numerals there can be no statistics im the modern sense. 
The numerals, however, are not given in a confused mass, but in 
the form of well-arranged tables. These tables give the quantitative 
results of aggregate-observation completely and comprehensively 
grouped, with proper regard to the facts which form the basis of 
classification. The tabular form is looked upon with unreasonable 
dislike by the reading public. This is because the study of tables 
demands concentrated ee tee while the public prefer thought 
diluted by phrases. 

That the science of statistics cannot dispense with words is 
obvious. We only make special mention of language as a means 
of representation in statistics, because formerly, especially in 
official circles, the general opinion was that statistics ought to 
produce numerals and nothing else. At the present time there is 
scarcely anyone who seriously shares this narrow notion. When 
official statistical tables first began to be published, there was some 

ote 
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excuse for the notion that non-official cultivators of the science 
would seize on the newly won material with enthusiasm, and make 
use of it in many ways. The lapse of time has cured the official 
statist of this delusion, by showing him that statistics composed 
solely of numerals are only still-births. The statist who conducts 
the inquiry and undertakes the construction of the tables, is bound 
to use his numerals for the purposes of science, and to perform the 
work of criticising them himself. And this of course is impossible 
without verbal explanation. If the statist will not himself enter 
the sea of figures he has placed before the public, he cannot be 
surprised if the public, who are little acquainted with the depths 
and shallows of this ocean, are from the first frightened away from 
it, and pay no further attention to the columns of figures which 
are presented to them. 

The method of Graphic Representation requires a fuller expla- 
nation than is required for numerals and words. 

The graphic method includes both the simple geometrical 
representation of statistical figures, the Diagram, and the repre- 
sentation of statistical relations on maps, the Cartogram. These 
two classes of graphic representation are essentially different, and 
it is necessary therefore to deal with them separately. 


LINE DIAGRAM 


Speers 





Fig. 1. 
I. Diagrams.—The geometrical conceptions at the disposal of 


. 
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statistics are the point, line, surface, and solid. Of these the point 
is obviously of no use in diagrams proper. But if we combine 
topographical representation with the diagram, that is, combine the 
cartogram with the diagram, the point obtains a significance, as 


will be subsequently shown. 


(1.) The Line.—The line may be employed in diagrams in two 
ways; we may have, first, straight lines of different lengths; and, 
secondly, lines joining the terminal points of such lines. In such 


cases a regard for clearness makes us choose straight lines, and for 


the same reason we select parallel lines drawn at right angles to a 
fixed base. 

The first of these (Fig. 1, a) is too wanting in elearness to be of 
much value, especially as the end in view can be much better attained 
by the use of surfaces placed in juxtaposition. ‘Thus— 





A. LINE DIAGRAM 


B. SURFACE DIAGRAM 
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In this diagram, the breadth of the surfaces gives the eye rest, 
and it obtains the guidance which is desirable, from the series of 
steps produced by the juxtaposition of the different surfaces. The 
use of surfaces in juxtaposition is further advantageous, since 
by them we can show internal differences among the totals repre- 
sented, much more easily and elearly. Lines cannot be so easily 
distinguished in their parts, by means of variations of colour and 
shading, as surfaces. This is obvious in a comparison of A and B 
(Fig. 2). 
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It therefore appears that the mere juxtaposition of straight lines 
of various lengths is not enough to form a linediagram. ‘The other 
class of such diagrams, which are formed by joining the extremities 
of the various lines are more useful. Line diagrams of this kind, 
which are often, though not always correctly, called ‘‘ curves,” have 
been employed much and in various ways, and will always continue 
to be a valuable assistance in the graphic representation of statistics. 

The advantage of this kind of line diagram is chiefly this: it 
affords the eye a simple and sure guide in following the rise and fall 
of numerical relations. In addition, it has the further advantage 
of taking up a minimum portion of the space devoted to graphic 
representation, and therefore enables us to place in the same linear 
system one or more comparison diagrams. We may, for instance, 
represent the mortality, birth-rate, price of grain, and changes of 
temperature, in one diagram, containing four lines for comparison 
among themselves. Comparative diagrams of this kind composed 
of lines which can be made easily distinguishable, by the use of 
colours, or dots, or breaks in their course, and similar devices, 
materially facilitate the investigation of parallelisms or antagonisms 
between different phenomena. ‘They are therefore of interest not 
merely to the consumers of statistics, as mere illustrations of 
statistical figures, but also to their producers, by the aid they afford 
to comparative inquiry. 


LINE DIAGRAMS WITHIN CIRCLES 





rs 
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Line diagrams of the atove kind are advantageously employed 
when it is our object to examine merely the members of a series of 
statistical figures, which do not change in their essential character, 
and which vary at stated intervals. For instance, they are well 
suited for the representation of the history of the prices of specified 
commodities, the yearly variation in the number of deaths, crimes, 
and so on. 

For the purpose of representing facts which actually form a 
cycle, a line diagram based on a circle may sometimes be employed, 
for instance, when we desire to represent the death-rate of each 
month, not during a single year, but by means of the average of 
each month taken over a series of years. In this case, January is 
as near to December as to February, a fact which cannot be repre- 
sented except by taking a circle as the basis of the diagrams. 
Portions of radii, measured either from the centre or from the 
circumference, form the lines whose length is made proportional to 
the numerals (Fig. 8). 

(2.) Surfaces.—The point diagram is of hardly any use, and 
the line diagram is only available in certain circumstances. All 
other statistical relations which we desire to illustrate by diagrams, 
must be represented by surface diagrams, for the employment of 
solids is impracticable, in literature, at all events. 

As previously observed, a great advantage of surface diagrams 
is, that they admit of a complete representation of the internal 
composition of the statistical quantities placed before us. But the 
representation of various details should not be carried too far, or a 
mistake will be made similar to that committed in a line diagram, 
where the lines to be compared are too numerous and intersect one 
another. 

The conditions under which surface diagrams are suited to the 
purpose they are intended to serve, are the following :— 

The figures chosen must be simple. For the representation of 
the composition of simple totals, the most suitable figure is the 
square, which can be divided into the proper number of rec- 
tangles. 

If several statistical facts are to be united for comparison by 
means of a surface diagram, the most convenient figure is the 
rectangle. We may employ either rectangles with equal bases and 
varying altitudes, or rectangles with varying bases and the same 
altitude. The first of these is the more easily comprehended. 
It is closely allied in character to the line diagram, and can 
always be used to supplement the latter, when it is desirable to 
represent the internal grouping of the separate facts expressed 
by it. Such surface diagrams are much used. It very materially 
adds to the clearness of these diagrams, if the squares of the system 
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of cross lines in which the rectangles are drawn, are so arranged as 
to represent either unity, or some decimal part of it. 
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No other figures besides rectangles are suitable, except that in 
certain cases (although the employment of triangles in such a 
diagram as the above is useless) a single triangle may be advan- 
tageously employed to represent facts which are composed in 
special ways; for instance, when we desire to contrast a qualita- 
tively important minority with a qualitatively inferior majority. 

The triangle is the form especially suited for diagrams when 
the parts of a total to be represented form a qualitatively ascending 
series, as for instance the state of public instruction, beginning with 
the national schools and rising to the highest class of schools. 

_ By dividing the triangle horizontally, asin Fig. 5, B, the level of 
the surfaces is progressively rising as they approach the vertex, 
and the statistical relations to be represented are well marked, 
without affecting the proportions between the parts. If it were 
attempted to show the same relations by means of a square, the 
qualitatively important but quantitatively insignificant minority 
would almost entirely disappear (see Fig. 5, A). 

No other figures are practically suited to our purpose. It 
should be noticed, with regard to the use of surface-diagrams, that 
they admit of the most extensive application of colouring and 
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shading, as a means of distinguishing the separate diagrams and 
their different parts. In particular, a judicious use of colours and 
shading renders it possible to give expression to many facts in a 
single diagram. Care must, however, be taken that the diagram 


-may not become artificial and hard to understand. 


THE TOTAL 10,000 IS DIVIDED INTO 


a@. 500 OF THE HIGHEST QUALITY 
6. 1500 OF THE MEDIUM QUALITY 
C. 8000 OF THE LOWEST QUALITY 





Fig. 5. 


The employment of solids does not concern us for the purpose 
now in view. 

II. Cartograms.—The cartogram is essentially different from 
the diagram in that it is not merely a means of making the 
numerical facts given in tables perceptible to the -senses, but 
contains something else which the tables cannot represent. This 
new feature, which in the cartogram attaches itself to the numerical 
facts contained in the table, is the introduction of the topographical 
disposition of the statistical facts, which can never be grasped 
sufficiently by means of the table alone. The peculiarities of the 
cartogram therefore supply a real improvement, and not merely a 
secondary means of illustrating statistical results. The scientific 
value of cartograms is therefore much higher than that of diagrams. 

Since we must include, under the head of cartograms in the 
wider sense, all forms of the topographical representation of statis- 
tical results, we have to consider the following kinds of cartogram. 

1. Cartograms in which only points are employed to represent 
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special facts determined statistically (the pot cartogram). This 
primitive form of cartogram has been long in use in maps, 
especially for the purpose of representing the statistical facts, 
in particular those of population, which are shown in maps together 
with the purely physical features of the country. We are, of 
course, not thinking here of points in a strict sense, but include all 
hieroglyphic or conventional signs used in map making, which 
denote special facts of a simple kind, without giving their quanti- 
tative relations. Itis worth noting that in the traditional hiero- 
elyphics of ordinary maps there are here and there traces of an 
attempt to form topographical diagrams. This is especially the 
case with the signs for populous places, great cities in particular, 
which in ordinary maps usually bear some relation, however rough, 
to the number of the inhabitants of the place. 

2. Cartograms on which statistical facts are represented by 
lines (line cartograms), cannot easily be employed as a rule, for in 
all cases where our object is to represent the geographical distribu- 
tion of statistical facts, surfaces are much preferable to lines. 

3. Representation by means of surfaces is of great importance 
in statistical cartography. Surface cartograms are divided into 
three sub-classes: A.—Cartograms with surface diagrams in their 
proper geographical position. B.—Cartograms with bands showing 
the local movements of aggregates. C.—Cartograms in which 
statistical averages calculated for whole sections of a district are 
represented on a special plan of grouping, by means of colours or 
shading. 

A. Cartograms with simple surface diagrams in their proper 
geographical position, are merely maps of the ordinary kind with 
statistical additions. The social facts which on ordinary maps only 
appear as supplementing the signs relating to the physical features 
of the country, without being represented quantitatively, are in this 
kind of cartogram clearly marked both in number and proportion. 

Since all that is required in this case is to distribute the surface 
diagrams above described in their proper geographical positions, 
there is nothing special to say about the construction of this class 
of cartogram. 

B. Cartograms with bands, showing the local movements of 
ageregates, are maps of means of communication illustrated 
statistically. For instance, while ordinary maps only show the 
direction of a railway line, a band-diagram gives in addition quanti- 
tative information regarding the passenger or goods traffic. The 
mode of representing these facts is simple, and its nature easily 
seen in Fig. 6. 

At the starting point of the traffic a line of a convenient length 
is taken on which to represent the yalue or amount of the 
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aggregates moved; there should also be some means of distinguishing 
between the different kinds of traffic. Hvery increase or decrease 
of the quantity transported is to be represented at each station 
where it occurs by a line proportional to that first chosen. These 
lines should be, as far as possible, perpendicular to the main traffic 
line. Lastly, these single lines at the separate stations should be 
joined, thus producing a series of bands, each of the same breadth 
as the line drawn at the successive stations, and extending as far as 
the next line, which bands should be coloured or shaded. 


MAIL AND LUGGACE 
MAIN TRAFFIG 


(UTI 
TTT 


bidddddd GOODS TRAINS 


peerebare 


PASSENGER TRAINS» 





This surface-diagram is only mathematically correct when the 
traffic roads are straight. Where curves occur errors are intro- 
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duced, and the surfaces are no longer proportional to the produce of 
the quantity moved into the distance traversed. If the continuity 
of the bands is to be maintained, this defect cannot be avoided, 
whether, as in Fig. A, we choose to ignore the curves between the | 
separate stations, or whether, as in Fig. B, we allow the bands to 
follow the course of the traffic route. Ifwe break the continuity of 
the bands at the points where curves occur, and then construct 
rectangles on the lines belonging to each station, whose height is 
determined by its distance from the next station, the representation 
is then correct mathematically. But the breaking up of the 
continuity of the bands, and the overlapping which takes place in 
consequence, is rather confusing at first sight. Fig. 6, B, presents 
in any case the best appearance. 

C. Cartograms in which statistical averages calculated for whole 
sections of a district are represented on a special plan of grouping, 
by means of colouring or shading, are statistical maps in the less 
wide sense. They are the most important aid to the geographical 
method above described, which attempts to obtain the actual 
grouping of certain facts in the large natural districts, on the basis 
of statistical averages determined for smaller districts. 

Since in this case the basis of the graphic representation is 
formed by districts which are very various in their geographical 
character, and which especially differ from one another in form and 
area, it is evident that statistical facts can only be cartographically 
represented on this method by relative numbers. By this means 
the separate dissimilar areas obtain the similarity which is requisite 
for statistical comparisons. All other forms of diagrams and 
cartograms which we have thus far explained, are in theory as well 
suited to represent absolute as well as relative numbers. 

If the cartograms here referred to are to be of any value, the 
sections of country which are being measured out with a view to 
the statistical facts in question, must be chosen, so as to be the 
smallest possible, with due regard to the law of large numbers. The 
question of grouping is also important. The grouping is most 
perfect when we take the difference of the general maximum and 
minimum, and divide this difference by the number of the groups 
which disclose themselves. From this we obtain the limits of each 
group in the scale. 

It is also necessary in practice to consider how colouring and 
shading are to be employed in arranging the single districts in the 
groups selected. ‘The use of shading alone is not sufficient, when 
any considerable number of groups is to be represented. In the 
case of four or five groups, the differences can be made easily 
obvious by means of shading; but when the number rises to eight 
or ten groups such delieate differences become requisite, that the 
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clearness of the picture is destroyed. And the same objection 
applies to the employment of a considerable number of colours. 
Whatever series of colours is chosen, as soon as the observer has to 
make use of a long scale of colour, the cartogram becomes difficult 
to comprehend. The best plan, therefore, is to combine colour and 
shading. Two colours may, for instance, be chosen, and then by 
the use of four or five kinds of shading we obtain the means of 
easily distinguishing eight or ten groups. As an example we may 
refer to Fig. 7,* which is a portion of a map of the infant mortality 
of South Germany for the year 1870, taken from the ‘‘ Zeitschrift ”’ 
of the Royal Statistical Bureau of Bavaria. Maps which are to be 
used as a basis for the application of this method must show the 
boundaries and names of each district with sufficient clearness. It 
is open to question whether they should contain further geogra- 
phical indications, and if so to what extent. Excessive details 
speedily destroy the clearness of the shaded colours. On the other 
hand, the complete absence of geographical indications renders 
impossible the making of orographical and hydrographical com- 
parisons, which are much to be desired on their own account. 
Hence the positions of the principal rivers and mountains should 
be added, always provided that the working out of these geogra- 
phical signs in practice does not interfere to any extent with the 
clearness of the shaded colours which are to be superposed on them. 

If we have, in the foregoing pages, treated at some length of the 
theory and construction of statistical diagrams, we are justified in 
so doing for the purposes of the present work, because cartogra- 
phical representations are pre-eminently suited for making the 
results of statistics easily and generally understood. 


The close relations which exist between statistics and the State 
have been already explained. A final remark as to how these rela- 
tions have become patent to all, through the organisation and 
development of official statistics, will not be without interest for 
some of our readers. 

The knowledge that the most important objects of statistics 
cannot be carried to their completion without the aid of State inter- 
vention was diffused tolerably soon, but the attempt to organize 
these official statistics was made much later, and is by no means 
concluded yet. 

We may distinguish three periods in the development of official 
statistics, which, however, are not separated from one another in all 
respects with equal clearness. 

In the first period, which includes the latter half of the pre- 


* Tt has not been thought necessary to reproduce this diagram, which is in two 
colours, each of four shades. 
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ceding century and the earlier years of the present, the need for 
official statistical information began to make itself felt. The prac- 
tical methods of collecting statistics were then quite simple. The 
specific localities concerning which information was to be given 
were decided on by the central Government of the State, but no 
trouble was taken with regard to the method of collection. The 
inferior political officials had charge of the process of observation 
and of the whole work of grouping the facts, and were originally 
left without the guidance of any fixed and uniform rules for the 
operation. In the rarest cases only do we meet with any further 
treatment of the information obtained, with a view to practical or 
scientific objects. Generally, the authorities were contented with 
mechanically adding up the totals received from each province to 
obtain that of the whole country. The publication of official sta- 
tistical information was, as a rule, forbidden, and was only per- 
mitted under special safeguards. Statistical tables were part of 
the secrets of the State. 

The second period may be considered to commence with the 
establishment of special statistical bureaux. The masses of statis- 
tical information which had been collected during the first period 
could no longer be dealt with by the central authorities, and in 
particular by the political administration. Tables were heaped on 
tables, and there was no one to inspire the rows of figures with life. 
Accordingly statistical bureaux were established. At first their 
domain was very contracted; very often they were expressly con- 
fined to the business sphere of a single administrative department. 
Moreover, they had no control whatever over the management of 
the process of collecting statistics. Generally speaking, the inferior 
officials were still left in charge not merely of the collection, but 
also of the statistical treatment of the observed facts. The statis- 
tical bureaux had, in fact, only to attend to the final concentration 
and revision of the materials which were already arranged in the 
tabular form by subordinate officials, and at the same time to super- 
intend their publication. How far this work of publication was 
combined with a further practical and scientific appreciation of the 
results obtained, would depend entirely on the personal character of 
the directors of the official statistical bureaux. 

In general, the field of operations of statistical bureaux during 
the second period was not very extensive ; but in it may be discerned 
the germ of the development which occurred during the third and 
most recent period in the history of official statistics. 

This development is not merely a movement of extension, by 
which new regions, hitherto not subjected to aggregate-observation, 
are included in statistics, but it is above all an internal change, 
which expresses itself in the continual improvement in the technical 
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part of statistics. Now, for the first time, we find effected that 
careful separation, described minutely above, between the collec- 
tion of statistical facts on the one side, and the treatment of the 
material thus obtained on the other. Now that this latter opera- 
tion is performed in special statistical workshops, viz., the sta- 
tistical bureaux, it has been carried to a pitch of perfection hitherto 
unknown. The art of statistical combination, has especially shown 
a flourishing growth in its improved modes of constructing and 
employing complicated tabular work. 

At the same time there is an evident tendency to allow official 
statistics to step beyond the peculiar domain reserved to bureau- 
cracy. Attempts are made to induce the public to lend their active 
co-operation in the most important statistical inquiries, especially 
in the case of a census. Itis not considered enouvh to leave the 
filling up of the numeration papers to the heads of families alone, 
but volunteers are sought for to whom is entrusted the honorary 
office of a numerator. 

In order to reduce the process of collecting statistics in each 
country to uniformity, so-called central statistical commissions were 
established almost everywhere, in accordance with the example of 
Belgium. They were composed of delegates from the various 
centres of administration, especially the various ministers of State, 
as well as of the heads of the statistical bureaux, and of men of 
science specially invited to assist. 

Simultaneously an attempt was being made by means of inter- 
national statistical congresses to render comparable the statistics 
collected in the various countries of the civilized world. Although 
this end has, as yet, not been completely obtained in all respects, 
yet the advance that has been made in statistical science by means 
of these congresses is very remarkable. The first took place in 
1853 in Brussels, at the suggestion of the veteran Quetelet. Since 
then international congresses of statistics have assembled in Paris 
(1855), Vienna (1857), London (1860), Berlin (1863), Florence 
(1867), The Hague (1869), St. Petersburg (1872), and Buda- 
Pesth (1876). One remarkable feature of these congresses is the 
co-operation of consumers with the producers of statistics. The 
“‘ producers”? are the official statistical delegates sent to these 
congresses by the different Governments. The men of science take 
part in the congress in concert with the officials, being interested 
as ‘‘consumers’”’ in the labours of the latter. Under the pressure 
exercised by the ‘‘consumers,” who as a rule are very numerously 
represented at the congresses, the resolutions of these assemblies 
are often marked by a profusion of demands on the official 
statistical establishments, which extends beyond the limits of the 
attainable. This circumstance was one of the causes which led to 
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the establishment, at the congress of St. Petersburg, of a perma- 
nent commission of international statistical congresses, composed 
exclusively of “‘producers.”’ To this commission is entrusted the 
management of comparative international statistics, and of the 
revision of resolutions of the congresses, which is for this purpose 
highly desirable. It has already met in Vienna (1873), in Stock- 
holm (1874), in Buda-Pesth (1876), and in Rome (1877). 

As another special sign of the high degree of interest that has 
recently been aroused by official statistics, it is especially worth 
noting, that the great cities are more and more feeling the need 
of establishing special bureaux of municipal statistics. 
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I.—EneuisH Express Trains: their AVERAGE SPEED, &C., with 
Notes on Grapients, Lona Runs, cc. 


By E. Foxwett, Esq. 


Definition of ‘* Hupress.” 


THE object of this paper is to give an account of the Express trains 
runin Hngland. We must therefore first: decide by what test we 
speak of a train as “‘ express.” 

The words “journey-speed”’ will be used to denote the average 
number of miles per hour, stoppages imcluded, by which a train 
advances on its journey: e.g., the Great Northern ‘‘ Scotchman ”’ 
reaches Hdinburgh nine hours after leaving King’s Cross, a 
distance of 3924 miles; its journey-speed is therefore 432 miles per 
hour, or, shortly, “‘j.s. = 432.” 

Now on examining the various passenger trains in England, we 
shall find that though there are individual trains with “journey- 
“speeds” of every gradation from 15 to nearly 50 miles an hour, 
yet these arrange themselves naturally in three thickest clusters :— 


Miles per hour. 
“ Stopping’’ | Stop every, or nearly every 
| wre trains .... station 
Trains with a 


Irregular in method, some- 
journey-speed 4 — 30—35 “ae ito} times several stops, then a 
of about........ long run, &c. 
40 (39) } Long spells of running; no 
( and upwards jounging at stations 


that is to say, trains with journey-speeds belween 25 and 30, or 
between 35 and 40, are a thin percentage of those with journey 
speeds of 15 to 25, 30 to 35, or 40 and upwards. 

Secondly, if we look at all those trains which the Companies 
themselves designate as ‘‘ express,” we see that seven-eighths of 
the aggregate have journey-speeds of “about 40 and upwards ;” 
some small Companies it is true call trains “express” (the Brighton 
is a great offender) whose journey-speed—on ordinary gradients— 
is as low as 37, but these are not the ones to ask for a definition, 
and the total number of such trains is- relatively insignificant ; 
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others again (the Great Western, Great Eastern, and North 

Eastern) exhibit a few mongrel specimens which try to be both 

“ stopping” and “express ;” but the vigorous northern companies 

have sharp lines of demarcation. 

Thirdly, the public mean “express” to mark distinction. But 
those who are familiar with English railways will admit that a train 
running over an average sample of our gradients and in ordinary 
circumstances, does not deserve distinction unless its journey-speed 
is up to 40.* Now and then, where circumstances are exceptional, 
—crossing the Pennine or over the Lowlands—we find a train with 
journey-speed as low as 37 or 36, and yet it must be called “ express,” 
because it keeps on and does all that can be done; in fact these 
runs are often the most admirable. 

If then we draw the line of our definition where the trains 
themselves leave us most room, where the best Companies agree 
with us, and where it falls in with the general understanding, we 
see that an ‘‘express” is a train whose “journey-speed,’’ wnder 
ordinary conditions, comes up to 40 miles an hour. 

This is the strict definition; but as on some lines (North 
Western, e.g.) where gradients are only ordinary, certain good trains 
do occur with a journey-speed about 39, we relax this much, and 
admit such trains under protest—an act of grace not often 
demanded. 

Thus the trains collected and averaged in this paper will be 
cither— 

(a.) The general rule; those which run under ordinary conditions, and 
attain a journey-speed of 40 and upwards. These are about 85 per 
cent. of the whole. 

(6.) Equally good trains, which, running against exceptional difficulties, 
only attain perhaps a journey-speed as low as 36 or 37. These are 
about 5 per cent. of the whole. 

(c.) Trains which should come under (a), but which, through unusually 
long stoppages or similar causes, only reach a journey-speed of 39. 
These are about 10 per cent.t of the whole. 


“ Express ”’ trains. 


No trains coming intermediate to (b) and (c) will be admitted, 
and those of the (c) class will be justified as they occur. If it be 
asked why trains—running under ordinary conditions—with a 
journey-speed of 37—39 are not admitted, the answer is that there 
are so few of them in comparison, and that the definition is made 
accordingly ; having made it, we must stick to it for the sake of 
order. A train, e.g., whose journey-speed = 38} will simply be 


* This only happens to be the standard just now; in ten years the majority of 
trains will probably have levelled up to a mile or two more. 

f 10 per cent. of the number, but not of the mileage, cf the whole; for most 
of this class run short journeys. 
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mentioned alongside the expresses. But all the trains averaged 
have a journey-speed as ‘high as 39, except the small percentage 
which form class (/). 


““ Running-average” (r.a.). 


The term “running-average” must here be explained. By 
this is meant the average speed per hour while actually in motion 
from platform to platform, v.e., the average speed obtained by 
deducting stoppages. Thus, the g-hour (up) Great Northern 
“Scotchman ” stops 49 minutes on its journey from Edinburgh to 
King’s Cross, and occupies 8 hours 11 minutes in actual motion: 
its ‘“running-average”’ is therefore 48 miles an hour, or, briefly, 





“ra, = 48.” The tabular statement for this train will thus 
appear :— 
Distance in . Journey- | Minutes | Running- 
Miles. | Between. Time, Speed. Stopped, | Average. 
H. M. 
392% |Edinburgh and King’s Cross | 9 o 433 49 48 








[ Digression.—It must be noted that the “r.a.” of a train will 
generally seem too low to those who have travelled by it. This is 
partly because in the “average” is included the slow speed at 

starting and stopping, as well as any checks due to cautious 
running through suburbs (this affects the Great Hastern and 
Brighton lines in particular) and junctions, or round sharp curves, 
over certain bridges and viaducts, &c. But the disappointment is 
chiefly owing to the fact that few people notice the diminution of 
speed in running up gradients (it requires practice to be much 
affected by the difference between 50 or 35 miles an hour), while 
the brilliant, though in consequence short, dashes down so impress 
the imagination (especially as we often finish with this, large 
towns being on low levels) that the journey seems to have been 
mainly composed of them. The average impression made on our 
consciousness is, in fact, much higher than would be made by the 
uniform continuance of a speed equal to the averuge of the different 
speeds at which we have been running;* thus the calculated 
“r.a.” comes out a disappointment. This is strikingly shown in 
the case of the running between Carlisle and Hawick by the 
North British. Here, when we have once got up the long ascent 


* It is for this reason that the Great Western “ Dutchman ” deceives its 
passengers in a converse way. Between Paddington and Swindon, ona very smooth 
line free from gradients, the 55 miles from Taplow to Swindon are run within the 
hour, but as the speed is so uniform it attracts less attention, and most people are 
surprised if they consult their watches. 
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of jp; after Newcastleton, and, having passed the tunnel at the top, 
proceed to sweep down the descent at a pace that seems fabulous, 
the impression of speed remaining with us at the finish (repeated 
later when we drop on Edinburgh from the Fala Moors), is so 
intense that we are incredulous of the fact that the running- 
average has been only 42. 

This is because we forget that in making an ascent away from 
the earth’s centre, followed by a corresponding descent nearer it, 
we spend more minutes altogether than would have been required 
for running, with an equal expenditure of work, the same number 
of miles on a level. For suppose that an engine, which, working 
as hard as it can, makes 60 miles an hour on level, comes to an 
ascent. Suppose that while ascending, the earth annuls, and 
while descending the other side contributes, one-third of the speed 
on a level, z.e., the engine goes up at one-third less, and comes 
down at one-third more, than 60 miles an hour. Going up at a 
speed one-third less, each mile must take one and a half times the 
number of minutes it would on level; while coming down at a 
speed one-third greater, each mile is done in three-quarters of the 
number of minutes it would take on a level. Half a minute is 
lost on each mile going up, and only one quarter of a minute saved 
on each going down: that is, compared with the same engine on 
level ground, one quarter of a minute extra is required for each mile 
of the whole distance. Thus, spending more minutes than if the — 
same distance were level, our running-average falls, for “running- 
‘average ” is the average space passed through each minute. 

Or, again, it is obvious we go up hill slower than down, that a 
10-mile ascent consumes more minutes than the 10-mile descent. 
And, therefore, even assuming that the extra speed added down hill 
is as great as that subtracted up, which cannot be in practice (see 
p- 560), still, as it produces its compensatory effect: during fewer 
minutes, it cannot recover what was lost to an equal degree during 
each one of more minutes. During every minute of the ascent we 
are dropping behind our imaginary rival on the level; while during 
every minute of the descent we only gain on him in the same 
degree,—and there are fewer minutes in the descent. So the train 
on the level must, with an equal expenditure of work, beat us. 
Gradients exemplify the motto, ‘‘Heads I win, tails you lose;” 
but as the loss ends up so brilliantly (the station will be at the 
bottom), and the period during which the gradient was winning is 
several miles away, we are liable to miss the fact. 

And thus there is nothing paradoxical in saying that, over 
English gradients on a fair sample of a line (not on an easy bit 
like the North Western from Liverpool to London), we need not. 
be surprised to experience a few miles at 60 miles an hour, even 
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though the “r.a.” be no higher than 44 or 45. The “ Dutchman” 
and the Scotch express over the North Hastern ought to maintain 
(as they do) a uniform high pace; but, as a rule, the log of our 
fast trains consists of long (measured by time) pulls up hill at 
30—40 miles an hour, shorter spins of 50—55 on the level, and 
still shorter dashes down hill at 60 to 70 miles an hour; and a 
“running-average’”’ of 45 in England is generally a very smart 
performance. Abroad such things never occur, except once or 
twice in the United States. 

The “r.a.” is the skeleton that gives us the outline of the 
speed; but this must be clothed in each case with the details of 
local knowledge concerning hills, junctions, stations, tunnels, &c., 
if we wish a real flesh-and-blood picture of what takes place in 
practice. | 


Proceeding now with the definition given, 7.e., admitting no 
trains with a journey-speed less than 39 unless they can plead 
exceptional difficulty of route, we shall examine each* Company in 
turn, and see— 


1. The number of distinct “ express” trains run by it, and the 
average of their— 


(a.) Times on journey. 

(b.) Journey-speeds. 

(c.) Minutes stopped on way. 
(d.) ‘“*‘ Running-averages.” 


2. The resulting express service between Londont and the chief 

towns on the Company’s route, 7.e., the number,of journeys 
‘to and from London per day at express speed. Also the 
averages for these journeys. 

3. The Long Runs made daily, .e., rans of at least 40 miles in 
length, and done at a running-average of at least 40. 
Their averages. Also the longest and quickest of these. 

4, The express mileage, 7.e.,:the total number of miles run by 
trains whose journey-speed satisfies the definition of 
‘* express.” 

5. The log of its best express. 

6. The gradients over which this running is done. 


And we conclude with tables of the summary under each head, 


* The Lancashire and Yorkshire is the only great Company with no expresses. 
This is partly owing to the geographical.situation of its towns, which hug the sides 
of the Pennine. In Jreland there are none. 

+ Asarule the number of expresses between any two towns is synonymous 
with the number of London expresses whose route lies through the towns, Except 
between Liverpool and Manchester, and ‘between several places on the south- 
western fork of the Midland, there are in general no independent local express 
trains. But there are scores of “ fast.” 
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giving also the time of the quickest express between London and 
each of the most important towns in England. 

Before beginning, a few words as to the reasons for which our 
expresses are run. The North of England, which created high speed, 
is still the chief occasion of fast trains. Lancashire and York- 
shire are responsible for the majority of our best expresses; and 
these are better than they might be because of London being at 
an extremity of the island. It is often an object with business 
men to go there and back, with time for action there, within the 
limits of a day. Hence, as the stirring towns in Hngland are so 
far north, high speed becomes for them a necessary of life, and 
then a commonplace for all. 

The distribution of our chief expresses (over the main routes) 
may be roughly stated :— 











Ayia ber Te 
Between Dintinge pauies. Run by 
Expresses. | 
Liverpool and Manchester there are 52 2 |M.S. & L. and N.W. 
ss and g 4, NOW: Mid... GaN 
London fala af G.W.R. 
Yorkshire towns and London * RN Ns 75 3 |G.N., Mid., G.E 
5 themselves... % 12 LEN 
Lance. and Yorks. and Scotland és 7 2 | Mid. and N.W. 
S.W. of ; 
ay England + ” 12 1 Mid. 
Leeds and Derby, local............ i 4 1 | Mid. 
\_L’pool and Buxton (business) _ 2 1 | Mid. 
Scotland and London (through) a 23 3\ LGN MidoN We 
Birmingham and London............ ‘3 9 2 | N.W. and G.W. 
Cambridge itself and London 3 4 1 |G.N. 
» NorwichandLondon{ _,, 11 1 |G.E. 
Colchester, &c., and London ft ” 6 | Rea PE Fal 
| Ipswich, &c., and London .... pe 8 1. | GER, 
Sussex seasides and London 1 {| 1-B. & 8.C. [S.E. runs 
(business men) ou... 24 va one, St. Leonard’s | 
Kent seasides and London .... $s 4 2 |L.C.D. and 8.E. 
London and ports for Continent.. A 18 3 { Diag Deh iene 
oe Exeter (for S.W.).. 4 2 |G.W. and L.& 8.W. 
a Bristol itself............ 5 6 TG Wwe 
Ireland and London PER Re atte wes a 4 1 | N.W. 
Cero a | ea ee 
Crewe or Rugby and Euston §.... AS 15 — |N.W. 
| 311 — 





* Not counting through Scotch trains. 

+ Liverpool and Derby, 4; Hull and Milford, 4; York and Bristol, 4. 

t Most of these are on account of Norwich or Yarmouth, but are not 
express the whole distance. 

§ These are meant for expresses to Liverpool, Manchester, or Birmingham, 
but are not fast enough all the way to be entered in these tables. 
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The companies that run “ express”’ are 14 1n number, and they 
arrange themselves thus :— 


Four south of the Thames: South Western, Brighton, South Eastern, and 
Chatham and Dover. 


The Great Western ‘ 
The Great Eastern } both unlike other lines. 


The three great routes northwards: the Great Northern, Midland, and North 


Western. 
The two English and three Scotch which help work the northern traffic: 


Manchester, Sheffield and Lincolnshire, North Eastern, Caledonian, 
North British, and Glasgow & South Western. 


We shall begin at the bottom of England and work upwards ; 
_ and, speaking generally, as we go north we find better performances, 
the acme of excellence being reached in the transverse strip of 
England lying between the latitudes of Sheffield and Leeds. 

We take the census of allt the “express”’ trains running in 
England during the summer season of 1883, 7.e., those given in 
“ Bradshaw ” for August, 1883. In winter there is a falling off on 
some lines, chiefly those running to Scotland, or those serving 
fashionable seasides; but the fastest trains do not alter for the 
winter weather. There is altogether about 12 per cent. less 
express mileage run during winter than in summer. 


LONDON AND SOUTH WESTERN. 
Distinct Hxpresses, 


Average | Journey- | Average | Running. 


Miles. Between. Number.* Minutes 




















Time. Speed. Stopped. | Average. 
H. M. 
171% | Waterloo and Exeter | 3 (1 up) 4 10 . 18 444 
[Also4:Fast| 4 35 249 414] 





* Up and down reckoned separately ; when the numbers each way are the 
same, the joint figure is simply stated ; when more one way than the other, it is 
stated in a bracket. 





+ The 8.0 p.m. from King’s Cross and 7,30 p.m. from Euston are not counted, 
as they are only “grouse ” trains, which run about a month. 

Note.—The working tables of the companies are the authority for correct times 
and distances. ‘ Bradshaw” is wonderfully accurate for such a mass of detvils, 
but occasionally little errors (especially of distance) persist in type unnoticed. 
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These three Exeter expresses are the only ones run by the 
South Western. There is not one to either Portsmouth, South- 
ampton, Bournemouth, or Weymouth. The quickest to those places 


ALC == 














Miles. Time. pete 
H. M. 
731{ ee eat (up) PURE 383 | (8 average about 2°18 = 324 
*\| (Pop. 127,000)f] journey-speed) 
49 |Southampton...| (down) | 2 4* | 384 | (10 average about 2°21 = 334 
115% | Bournemouth ..| (down) | 3 9 363 | journey-speed) 
145% | Weymouth ....| (down) | 4 0 | 363 


* In the year 1848 the quickest ran in’: hour 50 minutes. 





Hapress Serviee to-Chief Towns (provided by Express and Fast Trains 
together). 





Average 












Number. 
Journey- | Minutes | Running- 
Speed. Stopped. | average. 










H. M. 
PUL ee) CU SOLOT Gt eceti.cetta as ree 3 (Lup) | 4 10 414 18 443 
OE eye IS DUTY Metts) ocstcs 4(lup)] 2 3 40% 7 43 
47% | Basingstoke ................ 13 (6 up) |] 1 8 414 2 43 


Long runs (by express and fast) :— 


3 Exeter and Yeovil 
4 Waterloo and Basingstoke 
6 Basingstoke and Vauxhall 


There are 13, averaging 47% miles, at 44% 
running-average. Longest and quickest is 
from Yeovil Junction to Exeter (ticket 
platform), 48% miles, in 63 minutes = 462 13 
running-average. (By three down trains) Le 


Hapress Mileage.—Reckoning the three expresses and the Long 
rums of the fast trains: 890 miles, with a running-average of 44. 
_ Gradients —The London and South Western Railway is almost 
level to Basingstoke, and gets steeper as it goes west, having 
to miles steeper than 51, between Basingstoke and Salisbury, 
19 miles between Salisbury and Yeovil (nine are ;3, or worse), 
and 35 miles between Yeovil and Exeter (eighteen of which are 
zoo Or worse). From Basingstoke to Southampton is one gentle 
ascent and cescent. The “direct” route between Woking and 
Portsmouth is very steep (Haslemere, the summit, 460 feet), as 
out of 48 roiles 26 are steeper than ;3,, 10 of them being {4. 
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Best Hxpress. 





Speed between 

















Miles. Stations. Time. Stations! 
HeaM, 
—— Bee OC LOO chs acts sca recerste ccrmnsrenne ore, dep Baden d 
453" 
Be SR UAEINSECOKE %.. sarnysidsezinns sahiersseooevonedeh sve arr Sed 
Su 38 \ ; 
: 464 
Bore | ANCOVER JUNCHON  bu.sdeorerecoreotinceons dep 4 0 
fs ae 
A ‘een 
Sees | Salisbury” ....7...0..5...ichea vRNA te Ee oress toveeces 4.26 
4 32 
45 
118 RSTLOTOOIHO .,det terre ter roeticy seed direoetnoness. B18 
Digit D 
Mee ht 6 YL COWL J UNCHON. | ..545c.scher-tenrseenocecascetoosone 5 426 
5 28 
; \ 465 
171z Ticket platiorm.t........0..0.-000-- yaa Se 
Exeter ; aap 
1715 Qucen-street ......ccesscrsersereeees ee 


Journey-speed = 423. 


Running-average = 45. 


* The other down-express is similar to ‘this, but the wp takes 4 hours 
24 minutes, stopping 24 minutes. 





LONDON, BRIGHTON, AND SOUTH COAST. 


This line has no chance of doing great things with such a 
short course, but it may be called a smart line for speed, if we 
consider the large proportion of suburbs in most of the long runs. 
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Distinet Expresses. 














Average 
Miles Between Number. Ky 
: ourney- | Minutes} Running- 
vase: Speeds Stopped Average 
H. M. 
50% | Lond. Bridge and Brighton| 4 1 to 43% i 432 
50% | Victoria and Brighton....... 4 aN Be" 40 2 41. 
so | London Bridge and Lewes.| 1(down)]| 1 15 40 2 41 
Las; T7026 393 - 392 


504 | Victoria and Lewes ......... : 
a | London Bridge and East- 
2 


Howe) ssn hes 3 (2 up) 1 38 40 2 ah 




















13 
There are also these Fast 
Trains. 
— | London and Brighton ........ 8 (2 up) 
— 5 Lewes, &c. ...| 7(4,,; ) 
60 9 Worthing ........ 1 up 
16 
Express Service between 
London and Chief Towns. 
creat ASUS LOD stole ceases wee sctonevecee 
BCR | LAG SES at aia seacsnercncanobeitidec 4 (down) 
654 | Hastbourne ) ....c..dn:fo-ssere>- 3 (2 up) 
# 


In taking these averages for the journey-speed, each journey counts as a 
unit, whether long or short, but for the running-average every mile counts. 





Long Runs.—There are 23, averaging 454 miles, at 42 running- 
average (434 beyond Croydon). Longest, between Hastbourne and 
Croydon, 553 miles in 1 hour 17 minutes=43+ running-average. 
Quickest, between London Bridge and Brighton, 504 miles in 1 hour 
5 minutes=462 running-average (5 p.m. down). 


Express Mileage. 


13 express trains, running.. 70oo miles at 413 running-average. 
11 other Long runs, making 455 “ 414 


) 





LOLS Latins. ass : 41} 


bpd 


Gradients—Of the four southern lines the Brighton has the 
easiest track. The only steep bit is from New Cross to Forest 
Hill—24 miles of 4,5. There are three other ascents and descents, 
on each side of the Merstham, Balcombe, and Clayton tunnels, all 
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of siz, each rise and each fall measuring respectively 8, 5, and 
44 miles. The remaining 13 miles are nearly level. 


Best Hepress. 


London Bridge 5 0} 463 running-average (this is about 48 running- 
soy Brighton ........ 6 5 average beyond Croydon), 


SOUTH EASTERN. 


Distinet Hapresses. 























Average 
Miles. Between Number. 
Time Journey- | Minutes) Running- 
f Speed. |Stopped.| Average. 
H. M. 
743 | Cannon St. & Dover (Town):!} 7 (4up)} 1 45 423 t 423 
69 - Folkestone ,, 2: (tidal) } 1 45 39% - 39% 
83% | London Bridge & Ramsgate | 2 Pou 39 6 408 
59 | St. Leonards & Lond. Bridge| 1 (up) 1 32 384* 2 39% 
EL OEE Lor. cectetternsactsncass: 12 averaging| 41% and 41% 





* Admitted because of gradients. See below. 





Hepress Service to chief towns is represented above. 

Long Runs.—There are 12, averaging 66; miles, at 424 running- 
average. The longest and quickest is between Cannon Street and 
Dover, 743 miles, in 1 hour 39 minutes = 45 running-average. 


4 Dover and Cannon Street 1 Staplehurst and Cannon Street 
2 Shorncliffe and Cannon Street & Wolk estone 
2 Canterbury and New Cross eas 
1 Ashford and London Bridge 12 


39 


Hapress Mileage. 


12 expresses, running 885 milesat 41? running-average 
1 Long run besides 54 a 413 (Ashford to London Bridge) 








otal o ..s4.>s 940 Re 41? running-average 


Gradients—The South Eastern has steep gradients, except 
between Tunbridge Junction and Ashford, where the line runs 
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nearly at sea level and quite straight for 20 miles. From New 
Cross to the Halstead summit there is a 12-mile pull, mostly =45 
or ;1,, and a 6-mile drop averaging ;3, from Sevenoaks tunnel 
to Tunbridge Junction. Beyond Ashford is a long easy descent of 
11 miles, past Shorncliffe and Folkestone, to Dover. ' On the 
branch from Tunbridge Junction to Hastings there are continual 
severe ascents and descents, half the distance being 4, or steeper 
(5 short bit) ; of the entire run from London to Hastings one- 


] 
half averages about 345. 











Best Express. 

Speed 
Miles. Time. between 
Stations. 

18 Ee gi 

— Gannon street: ..:....te.cenapsesteneees deayattes cepa yan tae 

45 
944 DOM GE ERR irs ci cacactates Sop seme ome asec camare arr. too" 27 


* When the times given differ from those in “ Bradshaw,” they are taken 
from the official working tables of the various companies. 





LONDON, CHATHAM, AND DOVER. 


Distinct Hxpresses, 






































Average 
Miles. Between Number. 
Ti Journey- Minutes | Running- 
ee Speed. |Stopped| Average. 
BE Rei ih 
#8 | Victoria and Dover ................ 7 (4up)} 1 52 Alz 3 43 
72 Ms Westgate-on-Sea| 2 1 Al 42% 2 43% 
AEH a Ande aia 9 averaging |. 42 and A438 
Express Service between 
London and Chief Towns. 
99.7} AMISSAbC le crecoee ee cues oe 2 2 - 39% 8 423 
WSs Ne DOVER i Mon cot eteeuncee eters 7 (4up)} 1 52 41z 3 43 
O21 AYP ALGA 5c ceeesc epee pita aen 2 i eo 42 4 435 
Gi) Caliber pure eat tak ree 4, 1 28 42 2k 43% 
SAN TPS LACUS Tics Se. kame ear eet: 3 (lup)j - 51 40 2 413 
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Long Runs.—There are 8, averaging 63 miles, at 45 running- 
average. The Longest is Dover to Victoria, 78 miles, in 1 hour 
45 minutes = 443 running-average. Quickest is Herne Hill to 
Dover, 74 miles, in 1 hour 36 minutes = 46} running-average. 


1 Dover to Victoria 3 Herne Hill to Canterbury 
1 Herne Hill to Dover | 1 Dover to Chatham 
2 ” Westgate 8 


xpress Mileage-—Nine expresses, running 690 miles at 43} 
running-average (444 outside Herne Hill). 

Gradients—The Chatham and Dover is the steepest average of 
any of the main lines of the four Southern companies. Of the 
78 miles from Victoria to Dover, nearly 50 are between +1, and 
<4z, and only 18 easier than 53,. The line begins with a 27-mile 
ascent, broken by four minor descents, to Sole Street (300 feet), 
then dips up and down in short breaks to Canterbury, from which 
it rises 9 miles to Shepherd’s Well (290 feet) and drops 7 miles 
into Dover. The gradients, though so incessant and steep, are 
not sufficiently long at a time to lower the speed much. The 
running-average of the best trains is however very creditable. 




















Best Express. 
Miles. Time. Speed between 
H. M. 
— NHOUOTIOS coiiyscvencasnatretoyeass tient t4 dep TAC 
4 ELOTN GO ELA tae aicors bas cxgucaavtgases turnouts arr. oy At 
dep. 7 4g 
46% 
78 DIOVEDE CLOW) wayesttote cess Biicsvosscepavicas? | Gran 28 
Journey-speed = 442 Running-average =A55 





Summary of the Four Southern Companies. 





Total 
Expresses. Long Runs. Express 
Mileage. Average. 


Running- 


Miles. 
Lond. and South Western... 3 13 averaging 473 890 at 44 
IRs, siivilespssunnnne es. 13 23 PS 45% | 1,155 ,, 41% 
South Eastern ........ Peis on 12 12 3 664 TAO" er alg 
Chatham and Dover............. 9 8 a 63 690 ,, 438 


PEOTAL: sheuskectns 37 56 As 525 3,075 > 5) 424 
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These four lines are, from an English point of view, very 
sparing of express trains, yet the above total shows an amount of 
speed of high quality greater than the joint contributions of the 
entire continent of Europe. In fact, the running-average of the 
best express in France, that from Paris to Marseilles, is only 39? 
(see p. 550), though it runs unusually long breaks at a time. 

In proportion to the respective lengths of their systems, the 
results given above are best for the Chatham and Dover, worst for 
the South Western. This latter line is strangely destitute of 
expresses, as Southampton has found to its cost. Portsmouth, 
besides being a place of unique importance, is the only town in 
England with a population of 100,000 and not one train at 40 
miles an hour. 

The Brighton is the most brisk of the four Companies, but the 
presence of enormous fares in its express programme and the 
absence of third class (often second) passengers from it, cut away 
all ground for praise. The four trains that are lighted by electricity 
are “ limited” to first class passengers, who pay 3d. a mile plus the 
Pullman charge, and yet in return for so much money there is 
little speed, as the running-average of the four is only 404! The 
one great merit of this Company is its enterprise in the matter of 
sound continuous brakes. It was the first in England to introduce 
un effective one, and all its trains are now fitted with the Westing- 
house. 

The best point about the South Hastern is its service to Paris, 
wid Folkestone. This journey of 258 miles is at present done in 
8 hours 20 minutes, a journey-speed of 31 miles an hour, land and 
sea and all delays included. The fine steel steamers used go 
faster than some of the Company’s trains on land. The great blots 
on the South Hastern are its unpunctuality, its fares, its third class 
carriages, and the way in which local interests are sacrificed to 
continental traffic. Behind the nine continental expresses stands 
out a background of the dreariest, slowest trains in England. 
This is a specimen of a line eager to ‘“‘tap”’ traffic, but not to 
encourage it. 

The little Chatham and Dover is to be praised for the spirited 
way in which it runs over its hilly route. But during a great 
part of the year it is wasting its substance on the seven Dover 
expresses, while duplicates of these are running at identical times 
on the neighbouring South Hastern. These 14 Dover expresses 
merely divide, and do not breed, any continental traffic; for none 
of them are third class, and the fares are excessive. 

Speaking generally, the four Southern lines do not take kindly 
to expresses, but seem to run them under protest, as compared 
with the spontaneous speed of the North of England. Then there 
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is a worse feature peculiar to these four companies, that is, their 
enormous fares. The utility of an express depends not more on 
its speed than on the low price at which we can.avail ourselves of 
it. But, with the exception of the three Exeter and four Rams- 
gate trains, all the expresses of the Southern lines close their doors 
to third class passengers. Thus their service to the public 
becomes attenuated to a shadow of what.it might be. Not con- 
tent with this exclusion, they proceed to charge those whom they 
do carry fares which are phenomenal. We subjoin a few instances 
of the price charged for carrying people similar distances by 
express in the case of Northern and Southern companies respec- 
tively :— 


Fares (single). 


























Between Daily Service. 
Ist Ind 3rd Counting Up and Down separately. 
Class. | Class, | Class. 
London and Brighton (L.B.and 8.C.)} 12/3 8/6 |(none)| 8 expresses, witha r.a. of 42 
Ay Bedford (Midland)........ 6/7 | — | 3/11¢417 a sf aoe 
Edinburgh and Glasgow (N.B.) ....| 6/6 | 5/- | 2/6 
Victoria and Dover (L.C. and D.)....) 20/— | 15/— |(none)| 7 ‘ » 43 
Charing Cross and Dover (S8.E.R.)....| 20/— | 15/— |(mone)| 7 3 » «= 422 
King’s Crossand Peterboro’ (G.N.R.)} 11/3 | 8/9 | 6/4 | 29 53 » 482 
Waterloo and Salisbury (L.S8.W.) ..... 17/6 | 12/3 | 6/113] 4 os Re 
Euston and Rugby (L.N.W.)...siece-. 12/9 | g/10| 7/2 150 3 » 442 
Waterloo and Portsmouth (L.8.W.) | 15/— | 10/6 |(none){ No express at all 
Carlisle and Carstairs (Cal.)- 0.0.0... 12/4 | 9/3 | 6/14] 9 expresses, averaging 43 r.a. 





Note.—In this last case, the gradients on both lines are very steep, but on the Portsmouth line 
they are short, the highest point being about 450 feet, while the Caledonian has a sharp pull up to 


over 1,000: feet, the last ten miles averaging jy. 


18 minutes less of actual running time. 





Thus we see that south of the Thames people pay from half as 
much again to nearly double what they pay north of it, though the 
speed in the latter case is so much superior. In railway matters all 
items of excellence flourish or pine together. The comparatively 
sorry picture of fewer expresses, higher fares, more unpunctuality, 
and inferior carriages, to be observed south of the Thames, is a 
reflection on the people for whom the trains are run.* The North 
of England towns would not submit to these services, but the 


* It is only fair to add that the Brighton line is the least unpunctual of the 
four Southern ones; this bears out the general fact that those lines which run the 
most expresses are the most punctual,—simply because they must be—for the 
Brighton runs most of the four. 


Yet the Caledonian does its journey in 
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crowds of individuals who breathe London air seem incapable of 
that joint energy which in other localities would soon put an end 
to such grievances. 


We now come to the 


GREAT WESTERN. 


This is a line of its own sort. It runs both north and south of 
the Thames, exhibits a corresponding mixture of characteristics, and 
is altogether anomalous. Its best trains are among the very first 
in England, but it is, in proportion to its size (much the biggest in 
the kingdom), more destitute of expresses than any line except the 
South Western. It offers instances to show what it cowld do, and 
then proceeds not to do it. But it is improving a little at present, 
and may soon show a sight more worthy of its permanent way, 
which is one of the most favourable for express running :— 


Distinct Hapresses, 


























Average 
Miles. Between Number. ; - a 
- | Minut ing- 
Time. | "Speed. |Stopped,| average. 
H. M. | 
246% | Paddington and Plymouth....| 4 68 Pa” 40; 40 454" 
228 . Birkenhead..| 2 5 16 433 a9 46 
1704 * Cardiff (5.45)) 1(down)} 4 21 | 393 25 434 
1294 $ Birmingham] 2 3 G61) 41% 93 | 434 
1183 " Bristol ........ 6 2 574] 40 18 442 
44 | Swindonand Padd.(Wey.exp.)| 2 1 B22 | tar 6 432 
75% | Exeter and Bristol (4.55) .... 1 (up) | 1 50 |] 414 6 433 
otal dete 18 averaging 40¢ and 444 
Or, reckoning the Plymouth 
expresses only between — 9) 42 99 464 
Exeter and Paddington . 


* This is the running-average throughout, but in justice to the trains it should 
not be reckoned beyond Exeter, where gradients are so heavy (,;) and curves 
so sharp that express running is out of the question. The running-average of 
the four Plymouth trains between Exeter and Paddington is as high as 503. 
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Express Service to Chief Towns. 
Average 
Miles. Between London and Number. 
Time Journey- | Minutes | Running- 
; Speed. | Stopped. |} Average. 
H. M. 
aa6e  Plymoutht 5:00. .csccacsosaese 4, 6 7 40% 40 454 
a20 4 Dirkenhead ° ..3....:5.000 2 5 16 433 19 46 
DIME LOTOUBY o.0.0sccercseeeseraneees 4, 5 21 41 40 47 
meet Chester, (int ict...cen) 2 4 574 43 163 464 
BME FOX OFT. © vicvws-ssk.seycscepnosse 4, 4 15 452 23 504 
Dis | SOLE WSDUTY. ...0.c-cosevoe0e 2 3 53} 44 123 46% 
oe) Oardifl 7] ee, 1 4 21 39% 25 433* 
t5oe.| Newport Jit.cin...icesbo 1 21min.less} — — ea 
m2o% | Birmingham......i....s... 4, 2 56 A4 7 46 
Bee. | WW OFGOSLOL ..scnces.ccsieneoee: 1 (down) 2 58 40} 18 45 t 
fee | Bristol ih heccssscmt tees 10 2 49 42 16 465 
made} Gloucester is.:cc..cststss00sse. 1 (down) 2 53 394 14 Ae 
BBA i ocr scresecsnsscaness 10 2 30 42% 13 46% 
BERT TS WINCLOMW 3. cect csasocesars Sosy 13 (6 up) 1 402 46 3y 473 
EE CONLOU GN Scotties ceseractcs oe: 5} (2755) } 1 28 433 2 445 
f 7 ee ie 2 
a22% | Cheltenham: ................ watering place teas Se leroa Ng, 
journey speed 
= 3 
168 | Weymouth diss. ne BG TSE eA 
journey speed have no 
dike I { with population of 65,000, quickest “express” 
‘| 6.0 = 36 journey speed service 
on the straight route to Ireland from 
meme (Milford ”......c.cpssceceee- ; the south of England, quickest 8.0 
= 35% journey speed 


+ 4.45 from Paddington to Birkenhead. 
t Milford train. 


* Milford boat train. 





Long Runs. There are twenty-four, averaging 56 miles, at a 
running-average of 484 :— 


6 Paddington and Swindon 
6 Bristol and Taunton 

2 Swindon and Reading 

2 Didcot and Paddington 

3 Oxford and Paddington 


1 Oxford and Birmingham 
2 Shrewsbury and Chester 
1 Leamington and Oxford 
1 Gloucester and Newport 


24 


Longest and quickest—Swindon to Paddington, 7731 miles, in 
1 hour 27 minutes = 53} running-average (done four times). 

Express Mileage.—Highteen expresses, running 2,600 miles, at 
464 running-average (reckoning none beyoud Exeter). 

Gradients. The Great Western has very easy gradients as a 
rule. Between Paddington and Exeter seven-eighths of the distance 
is practically level (a short drop between Wotton Basset and 
Dauntsey, another through Box Tunnel, each 2 miles of 735, are 
the chief gradients). From Exeter to Plymouth both curves and 
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gradients are very severe—several miles of ~;—while between 
Plymouth and Penzance, curves, gradients, and wooden viaducts 
make such a combination, that the quickest train can only get 
snatches of speed against a background of caution. 

The main line from Didcot to Birkenhead is also very level as 
a whole; short spells of ;3, occur north of Birmingham. 

On the third main line, between Swindon and Milford, there 
is a steep ascent on each side of the tunnel near Stroud, and 
frequent but still short bits of +35 west of Cardiff, but nothing 
sufficient to excuse the absence of expresses. 

The Great Western Railway is unique in its track, which is 
broad gauge (7 feet) from Paddington to Penzance—mixed gauge 
as far as Hxeter—and most of its system is laid with the longitudinal 
sleepers. 





Best Express. 























Broad Gauge. i Narrow Gauge. 
Miles. Speed Miles. Speed 
between. 4 between 
a —— Time, 

H. M. 

— | Paddington, dep. \ sa hl cap Paddington....dep.| 4 45 rp 
: } 

yy | Swindom .........., Fl 6 Sept OWE OT cos hectare cat os O73 beck 
8 | Bath \ 47 sae b 408 
1064 ALNAG Wate oecess! 1294 Birmingham prs 4 24 . 

7 30 
1 i bag \ 83 
TPSen) Orisvol foie: 141+] Wolverhampton ...| 7 49 304 

23 7 52 
Fol PA UTGOT J ssacesns0s0. j 575 i $ 
Ey Poser | 1714 | Shrewsbury........0+. 8 32 4% 

“ 
194 .| Hxeter spc.--pc.r0tee- \ 473 8 35 i 46 
AREAS C 

— | Plymouth....arr. Dea t Sal CG MCbET s terrnsstssaraee 9 30 
9:'33 \ aad 

2284 | Birkenhead............. 9 53 





— | Liverpool (ferry) |10 10] — 





Journey-speed =45% i (three others || Journey-speed =44% } (one other Up 


Running-average =503 j like this) || Running-average=47 puree hese? 








The Great Western has not yet entirely emerged from its state 
of transition. A short time ago it was an unprofitable tangle of 
separate lines, for the most part ill-conditioned and with miserable 
accommodation. Now it forms a compact organism of 2,300 miles, 
with first-rate carriages and permanent way. When the Severn 
Tunnel is finished, and also that under the Mersey, we may look 
for two more batches of express trains. It has the smoothest 
running track in the kingdom, and the speed between Paddington 
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and. Swindon is the highest of any long run in England.* For 
years the Great Western Railway was far ahead in the van of 
speed, these “ Dutchman” trains running just as they do now 
about twenty years ago. This was the more wonderful as the 
permanent way and rolling stock on some parts of the route were 
decidedly below par. 

The reason why the Great Western Railway, which is so 
scantily supplied with expresses, has those few so very good, is 
to be found in the fact that its route to many important towns 
is much longert than that of the competing lines. Thus the 
Birkenhead train runs to Birmingham in only 7 minutes more 
than the quickest North Western express, though the route from 
‘Paddington is 16 miles longer, and to Shrewsbury in 1 minute 
less, the distance being 8 miles more; to Exeter, with a route 
225 miles longer than the South Western, and stopping 5 minutes 
more on the way, it takes only 11 minutes more. 

Owing to the wide intervals between expresses on the Great 
Western, the general keynote of the service is pitched very low. 
Porters handle luggage with heartfelt inertia, and the “‘ Dutchman”’ 
is kept waiting en route in a way unknown in northern latitudes. 
This train can run well and easily within its time, but whether 
early or late there is a slackness in its treatment which contrasts 
strongly with the smart discipline of the other great lines. 

“ Hixpress fares’ were abolished on the Great Western about a 
year ago, and all its trains are now third class, except the four 
Exeter expresses and the two limited mails. 


GREAT EASTERN. 


This again is a line which has lately undergone a pleasant 
metamorphosis from a state of ludicrous inefficiency into that of a 
well-equipped and promising express line. It has established a 
thoroughly good permanent way, built’ some masterly engines, 

fitted every train with the Westinghouse brake, and initiated a 
fresh service to Doncaster. Owing to the crowded suburban 
traffic which throngs its approaches to London,f the first 6 miles 


* But in the summer of 1880 the Great Northern ran four Leeds expresses, 
which did the distances between Grantham and Wakefield, 70 miles, in 1 hour 
18 minutes, or 534 miles an hour, which is slightly faster than the Swindon runs. 

+ “G.W.R.” is proverbially rendered “ Great Way Round.” 

t The Chairman recently said that if they could only accommodate “ 1,000 
“ trains per day ” in and out of Liverpool Street, they would all be filled. 


2Nn2 
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have to be run over at such a cautious speed that the “r.a.” of 
expresses is considerably reduced thereby. Unless we bear this in 
mind, as well as the sharp curves on the Cambridge line, and the 
slackenings for junctions, bridges, &c., on the Colchester one, the 
running averages will not give a fair idea of the actual speed over 
most of the journey. 


Distinet Expresses. 

















Average 
Miles. Between Number. 
Ti Journey-| Minutes} Running- 
a Speed. |Stopped.| Average. 
H M. 
Liverpool Street and 
¥#35851— Pp 1 
Sy a Doncaster ©........... p nies 41 a oe 
+553—564| London and Cambridge |10(4up)} 1 213 | 414 Pea ee ES 
St. Pancras and Nor- a re 














Norwich  (Trowse) re 
3 and Doncaster........ } ‘ 3423 | 44 143 | 47 § 
682 Liverpool St.and Ipswich i 1 48 40 32 | rad 
la * Colchester | 5(2up)) 1 14 42 Pe 424|| 
pee rel bdsnadtany ae } 4 1 48 332 4 ora 3829 
Veet averaging| 41 and ©443¢ 








* According as they stop at Sleaford or run through by the loop. 
t+ Liverpool Street and St. Pancras. 

t Two others up, 1 hour 27 minutes = 384 journey-speed. 

§ “ Fast seaside train.” 

|| Some of these should be Yarmouth and Norwich expresses. 

§ The last few miles run slowly. 





Express Service to Chief Towns. 











Average 
Miles. Between London and Number. 
Ti Journey- | Minutes | Running- 
yo Speed. | Stopped. | Average. 
H. M. 
1803 | Doncaster............... 6 4 24, 41 20 445 
Tasker bincolnge as a 6 3 31} 40% 15 434 
124 Norwich, vid Ely...| 1 (down) 3 10 392 14 424 
114 » wid Ipswich} none; 4av. 3 4 = 374 a — 
2th yy RIIMOND I cere none; lup 3 21 = 36% — — 
GSPN Tpswithisesc.uesee 8 1 43 40 32 415 
553—563| Cambridge ............ 17 (7 up) 1 203 4iz 2 424 
BES | COLORED res. rre aes 13 (5 up) 13st 424 —} 425 
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Long Runs.—There are twenty-four, averaging 563? miles, at 
424 running average (444 outside suburbs) :— 


Hi Liverpool Street and Colchester 2 Kentish Town and Cambridge 
1 is Mark’s Tey 1 St. Pancras and Cambridge 
2 Ely and Trowse 
2 re eo 1 Norwich and March 
2 9 Harwich mA 
6 f Cambridge 24 


The Longest is from Liverpool Street to Parkeston Quay, 
69; miles, in rt hour 46 minutes = 395 running-average; from 
Liverpool Street to Ipswich, 68{ miles, in 1 hour 40 minutes 
= 411+ running-average; and from Trowse to March, 681 miles, 
in 1 hour 27 minutes = 471 running-average (seaside train). The 
Quickest is between Lincoln and Spalding, 381 miles, in 47 minutes 
= 48$ running-average. 

Hepress Mileage.—Thirty-four expresses run 3,040 miles, at 
43+ running-average (45 outside suburbs). 

A propos of the Great Hastern, we must note.that the “ running- 
“average” of the tables in this paper gives merely what the 
speed amounts . from platform to platform; but in order to com- 
pare the “r.a.” of different lines with a view to their eae 
relative appreciation, we must in each case look at the “r.a.’ 
through the medium of those various personal peculiarities of the 
line which prevent uniform speed, e.g., gradients, crowded suburbs, 
junctions to slacken past, sharp curves, swing bridges, &c. 

Gradients—From Liverpool Street to Norwich, vid Ely, is very 
easy running. The line rises imperceptibly for 30 miles to Bishop’s 
Stortford; rises 5 more steeply (the last 2 averaging 750) to 
Hlsenham, 230 feet above sea; falls 4 miles, averaging 54,5, to 
Newport; rises slightly to the Audley End tunnels, and falls 
15 miles (first 3 averaging ;4,) gently past Cambridge to the 
58th mile. From this there is, except for crossing streams, &c., a 
dead level of 30 miles to the 88th mile (2 miles past Branton: 
then a series of four easy ups and downs, and a sharper drop past 
Hethersett (3 miles averaging ;3,); level the last 4 miles into 
Norwich. 

The route from Ely to Doncaster is mostly nearly level. From 
Ely to Sleaford, 53 miles, it is in the Fens; between Sleaford and 
Lincoln it rises a little on to the oolite; and from Lincoln to 
Doncaster again is not far from sea level. 

The Colchester route begins with a 19-mile gentle rise (but the 
last 3 average ;1,) to Brentwood, 240 feet, and a gentle fall of 
11 miles to Chelmsford; the next 22 miles, to Colchester, are level 
or easy undulations; then steeper ups and downs (averaging 335 
to +15) of 3 or 4 miles in length for the next 28 miles; after 
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which, for 30 miles, from Melton to Beccles, the line is broken up 
into little ripples, half a mile or a mile long, of steep gradients, 
averaging worse than ;3,; and from Beccles, 12 more, less steep, 
into Yarmouth. 

(This line follows the ‘curve of the east coast, and is thus 
continually crossing (little) transverse valleys; the greatest height 
between Colchester and Yarmouth is only about 125 feet above 
sea, near Westerfield.) 




















Best Express. 
Miles. Time. Speed between 
H. M. 
Norwich (Trowse)* ............0 dep. t go 
DOR | i AMLALCD y,cshs20h.te vemos eel rem aces Mee iers tees a tT 474 
3 FRO 
: 64 
88 wpaldiaiy : SAT... divasca.tubitensrscenton s 37 4S 4°% 
3 47 ie 
641 tt Limedint.2i..). edtal.dadeich a}uys pias A 34 aE 
H+ 3% ; 
163 Doncaster, ticket station  .......0000+ ere a 
Se 25 





* This is the “seaside express” taken after Norwich, where the Yarmouth 
and Lowestoft portions unite. For uniformity of very high speed this is one of 
our finest trains. 

Journey-speed = 453. Running-average = 47%. 





Now we come to the great lines connecting London with 
Lancashire and Yorkshire. Here we are in an atmosphere of 
expresses, and the pitch is raised. On the Great Northern, 
Midland, and North Western we have performances excellent all 
round; speed and punctuality become objects of hearty attach- 
ment, slow trains are in a minority, carriages are very good, fares 
low, and all expresses third class.* 

Of these three great lines, the Great Northern and Midland 
rank far above the North Western, not in number of expresses, 
but in speed. The running totals are— 


Miles, Running-average. 
Great Northern ..........:cccsesecoeee 6,780 at 463 
IVICA NC set te. <c0 bps, ar Mebane 8,860 ‘3 A5 
WOrth, WWestorn crscsawses gore 10,4.00 mS 437, 





* Except the Jrish mails, which are first and second express fares, and the two 
nine-hour expresses between King’s Cross and Edinburgh, which are first and 
second ordinary, 
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but as the North Western is much the most level of the three, the 
superiority of the other two is greater than the figures indicate. 
Between the Midland and Great Northern, considering the steep 
gradients of the former, it might be difficult to apportion merit; 
but the Great Northern has long been the fugleman in matters of 
speed, because what it undertakes to do on paper, it does on the 
metals with exemplary punctuality. At present it is running 
within itself, for in the year 1880, during the summer months, it 
ran four trains between Leeds and King’s Cross in 3? hours, a 
journey-speed of 49h! 

The Great Northern is a comparatively small line, and not only 
heads the list for speed, but, in proportion to its length and the 
population served, provides many more expresses than any other 
company. ‘The rest of the world outside England cannot show so 
much high speed. 


GREAT NORTHERN. 


Distinct Expresses. 

















Average 
Miles. Between Number. 
| sis, fee ass Rani 
Hs. M. 
King’s Cross and Ret- 
1383 ford (Manchester and >| 10 SenOte) 445. 1) 20 47 
Leeds trains) .......0.. 
47 Retford and Leeds _........ 5 (32 up)} 1 11 40 7 44 
1853 | { King’s Cross and Leeds 7(4up)] 4 18 43 19 46% 
32 Doncaster and York ........ 4(lup)| - 47 41 5 45% 
King’s Cross and Grant- 
1053 | ham (new Manchester 4 2h 8 503 - 503 
expresses) ae Ras 
King’s Cross and Yor 38 4 2 
aS { (Scotch expresses) .... } O(Gup)Fy 4 14s |) 44d | 128) 46% 
188 | King’sCrossandYorkonly} 3 (2up)]| 4 24 42% | 20 462 
90 | Nottingham and York........ 2 2 15 40 12 44 
A Ming's)! 4 2 52 +] 12 | 48 
acre Cross (8.12 up) ........ 442 4 
224 | NottinghamandGrantham| 11 (6up)}| — 31 43 -} | 434 
24 | Lincoln and Grantham ....| 4 — 36 414 2 434 
58 | Cambridgeand King’sCross| 7 (Sup)] 1 214 | 423 4: 45 

















48 chief,Javeraging| 43% | and 463 

















19 auxiliajry ,, 424 i 444t 
Total ., ..«s0rerssase0. 67 averaging | 43 and | 462§ 





* The 8 p.m. from King’s Cross is not reckoned, as it only runs for a month. 
+ For 6,307 miles. { For 472 miles. § For 6,780 miles. 
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Service to Chief Towns. 

















Average 
Miles. Between London and Number. 
Time. Journey- Minutes Running- 
Speed. | Stopped. | average. 
Ha MM. 

237% Liverpool ou... 5(2up)] 5 59 392 39 444 
203 Manchester ............ 14 4 51 418 20 45 
199% LOCK POLb yrccssnescbtvens 7(3up) | 5 3 39% 31 44 
AOGs Sd DELBUTAX oooccc esas 702 5,,9 | & Saga i wee 28 45 
197 DET are ak femecprags cee. 3 (Les, 4 56 40 31 443 
5020.8 1 | DYAClOri. fere.c-4 2 stoee 9(4,, 4 35 42 25 46% 
188 Work fo 08. a) /19.(97,,) | 4 20°] 432 | 17 462 
1853 Leeds. wireanletin..4 L3it 76 5 4 21 22 204% 464 
162 Shel 6 ld aces ascsseteowet 17.8 ¢, 3 39% | 444 13 47 
156 Doncaster ................ v8 es Gs see 3 35 43% 143 463 
1304 incolnee ee 6°( 2"); oaks 4 22 464 
1292 Nottingham ............ 19 (10 ,, ) 3 03 Aze 154 46% 
105% Grantham.:........2000. B6(195,) 1) 2 17a) 40 5 Es 
764 Peterborough ........ 29 (16 ,, 1 37 47 2 482 
58 Cambridge  cissass-- eh ass 1213) 423 4, 457T 





* Average distance. 


+ Cambridge is peculiarly well served for its size and importance. See 
Table IX. 





Long Runs——There are forty-nine, averaging 73} miles, at 
50 running-average — -. 


Longest— 
Miles. H. M. r.a. 


Grantham and King’s Cross 105$in2 4=51 (2upMamnch.exp.) 


Quickest— 
Grantham to Doncaster.... 505; in - 58=527 (1.15 down) 


7 King’s Cross and Grantham 

1 Grantham and Finsbury Park 

4 nA York 

6 King’s Cross and Peterborough 
18 Finsbury Park and Peterborough | __ 

1 Huntingdon and Finsbury Park 49 


Hitchin and Peterborough 
Sandy and Finsbury Park 
Doncaster and Grantham 
Retford and York 

York and Newark 


Reb oUF & 


Eupress Mileage.—Sixty-seven expresses run 6,780 miles at 
465 running-average (500 miles of which is on very steep 
gradients north of Wakefield). 

Gradients —The gradients of the three chief lines may be 
briefly compared. The Great Northern, ending in the latitude of 
Leeds, escapes the severe gradients which the Midland and North 
Western encounter in the Westmoreland hills. But, reckoning 
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south of these hills, the North Western from Euston to Liverpool 
and Manchester is the easiest route, the chief gradient being 345. 
The Great Northern to York comes second, having long pulls of 
siz to ++; between King’s Cross and Grantham, though from 
Grantham to York it is nearly level. The Midland has a series of 
heavy ups and downs between St. Pancras and Leicester, gradients 
chiefly =4;, 45, and ;4,5. From Leicester to Leeds it is very easy 
(except the loop through Sheffield, see p. 544). The Liverpool 
and Manchester trains branching off at Derby, however, have very 
steep gradients (,'5) over the Peak Forest route, 1,000 feet above 
sea. 

The steep portions of each company’s route will be described 
later on, in connection with certain Long Runs done over them. 

Here we give the best express of each of the three lines for 




































































comparison :— 
<<< een EERE 
Great Northern. Midland. North Western. 
| 
Miles. Time. | Speed.} Miles. Time. |Speed.} Miles. Time. | Speed. 
H. M.|- H. M. H. M. 
— | King’sCross| 1 15 \ | — | St. Pancras | 10 an ,| — |Birmingham) 7 30) — 
OF = 
976i | Peterboro’ | 2 45 a 424| Kettering....| 11 27 aie 33| Stechford....| 7 38) — 
2 48 Til, 31 7 39 
bao : \ 483 base 
105% | Grantham | 3 26 124 | Nottingham} 12 35 19 | Coventry ....| 7 59 
3°30 y 12 41 8 1 
bell ve ae Vial 
156 | Doncaster | 4 28 1644| Sheffield ....) 1 35 304| Rugby ......... 81 
4 33 4 1 40 8..20 
bard har aie } 508 
ee | Selby ........ 4 56 204 | Leeds ......... 2 30 107%] Willesden | 9 52 
4. 58 \ 3 9°55) — 
1874)| York, ticket |[5 17 v4 ! 113 | Euston........ 10° 5) > — 
18g {| station ae oe 
Journey-speed = 46 Journey-speed = 453 Journey-speed = 434 
Running-average = 494 Running-average = 48 Running-average = 463 
MIDLAND. 


This line is remarkable for high speed in the face of severe 
gradients. It is also to be admired for the wniform excellence and 
symmetrical running of its trains, the roominess of its carriages, 
and the energy with which it has developed “through” services. 


Z ’ 
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It has opened up “cross-country” (i.e., not to and from London) 
communication more than any other Company, as witness the 
capital services between Bournemouth, Bath, & Bristol, and 
Liverpool, Manchester, York, Leeds, Hull, & Newcastle. Its 
engines have nearly one-third of their time occupied in ascending 
very steep (for an express) gradients, but they have adapted 
themselves well to their task. For instance, we may compare the 
slow speed (about 15 miles an hour) at which the Great Western 
“ Dutchman” emerges from the east end of Box tunnel,* after 
only 2 miles of 335, with the heavy load which the Midland 
Scotch Express pulls up from near Settle to Blea Moor tunnel at an 
average of 37 miles an hour, a continuous ascent of 15 miles ;3, 
(except a mile). The run by this same train from St. Pancras to 
Leicester (gg miles in 2 hours 7 minutes), and that by the night 
express from Skipton to Carlisle (86$ miles in 1 hour 55 minutes), 
are a credit to English workmanship (see pp. 561, 564). 

The Midland expresses between Derby and Manchester give a 
journey containing some of the loveliest views in England, and 
the panorama seen from the Westmoreland heights at 70 miles an 
hour is such as few travellers are aware of.f It is true that in 
America or elsewhere we ascend to much greater heights, but 
without the ingredient of such speed to set off the sight; in other 
countries hills make an end of the speed: in England it is vice 
versa. 


* This tunnel (oolite) has long borne the false imputation of being 4 or 5 
miles in length. It is only 3,193 yards—the Festiniog is 24, the Woodhead und 
Standedge 3 miles each—but it rises +1, (from west to east), which fact, coupled 
with the disinclination of broad-gauge engines to go up hill (because they have 
little extra-normal capacity), is responsible for the error. 

+ In summer time the Midland should run a carriage with projecting glass 
sides, and charge cheap fares for factory hands to see the sight there is between 
Leeds and Carlisle. 
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Distinct Expresses. 
































Average 
Between Number. - : 
Time Journey- Minutes Running- 
: Speed. |Stopped.| average. 
H. M. 
St. Pancras and Manchester®................ 11 (6up)] 4 434% 4ok | 253 | 44% 
Derby and Liverpool ......ssesesesssseseees 6 2 a5% 434 | 45 
Marple Peadalt MME Leica sdaicaeapatesohas ce ah es oh armel Fe 40 4, 42% 
St. Pancras and Leeds, vid Melton ...| 9 (S5up)]} 4 345 gah io 4 47% 
Sheffield and St. Pancras ............+ ae 1 (up) 3 40 44% | 14 48 
St. Pancras and Carlisle (Scotch exp.)+| 6 7 30 41 38 45 
Leeds and Carlisle (Leeds, Liverpool, \, A ‘ 
Manchester, to a ear KS Hid : mi, 39 Be uy 
Derby and Manchester (night trains)..| 2(down)}| 1 34 40 4 413 
Stockport and Liverpool (same trains)| 2 ,, — 553 40 4 44 
Derby and Leeds (local) ..............-s00 4(lup)}] 1 53 40 10 44 
York and Derby (for W. of England)| 2 2 - 414 8 44 
Bristol and Derby 2 3(Lup)§} 3 15 40x | 14 433 
Milford Junction and Hull................00.. 8 - 56 43 2 442 
Buxton and Liverpool (through trains)| 2 1 23% 44h 2 A58 
St. Pancras and Derby (12.25 Buaton)| 1(down)| 3 10 402 | 18 45 
Liverpool and Derby (up Bristol exp.)| 1 2 15 403 7 43 
EL OSL esc cpaanategeksteiecnas 66 averaging | 412 | and 45 








IRS ISI TS le A Ue Rol Rn Rel 2a en One 
* Ten of these serve both Manchester and Liverpool, the Liverpool portion coming on and 
off at Derby and Marple. The eleventh (up) is from Manchester only. 
+ Average distance, 308$ miles. 
+ Mostly hill gradients. The Liverpool and Manchester portions join at Hellifield. 
§ Two each way, but the other up is not so fast. 


Service to Chief Towns. 



























Average. 
Mites. peers Number. 
London and Tj Journey-| Minutes 
a Speed. | stopped. as 
H. M. 
sia ee ae ae RE (3 up) i nes 41t an 45% 
220 Liverpool .... 414 455 
Old route ..../209}—2113} "| 4 5 5 | 412] 25 145 T 
Vid Molton | 2174 +) | Bradford { 9(Bup)|5 5| 422 | 24 | 463t 
Old route ....| 196—198 6 (2 ,,) | 4 423} 42 213 | 4537 
Vig 9 d Leeds .... a A 342 1 17 Lr 
ia Melton 204 OG) 3 2 449 on 47% i 
i914 pa aren seas ai te *s if = 40% oe 445 
1825 | Stockport .... pe “| 404 443 
2 2 6 
Old route .... 1583 | gheffiela 6 3 403 43 14 468 
Vid Melton.| 164% | 10 (6up) | 3 40 | 44% | 18 | 4738 
Vit Molton| 138i | f Derby Cd] Uy a 28 [act 
va Melton 138% ve 41 463 
» Trent...) 1264 Notting- 6(2up)}3 -| 423 | 153 | 46 7 
» Kettering) 124 ham.... || 10 240 | 463 7 | 4839 
994 Leicester ....| 20 214) 443 Oey, 
49% Bedford........ | 17 (9up)}1 8| 44 2k | 454 
i] 


* Some run vid Sheffield, some vid Staveley and Eckington. 

+ Thirteen average 46 r.a. { Fifteen average 463 r.a. 
§ Sixteen average 47 r.a. || Twenty-one average 46%. 
{ Sixteen average 473 r.a. 


4 
i ‘ 
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Long Runs.--There are one hundred and four averaging 53 miles, 
at 464 running-average (sixteen of these are contingent on picking 
up and setting down), of which twenty-four average 74 miles at 
462 running-average, and sixteen average 66 miles at 44 running- 
average, over hill gradients (Derbyshire, Westmoreland, &c.). 


10 London and Kettering _ 2. Marple and Liverpool 
10 Kettering and Nottingham 1 Buxton x 

9 Nottingham and Sheffield 1 3 Warrington 
12 Sheffield and Leeds 1 aDachednaaliivee tok 

5 St. Pancras and Bedford ‘ y P 

6 year o 1 Mill. Dale and Liverpool 
15 Leicester 3 4 Saltley and Cheltenham 

2 St. Pancras and Leicester 1 Belper and Stockport 

2 Trent and Normanton 1 Masborough and York 


1 Leicester and Luton 
2 Marple and Derby 


a 
bo 


in Westmoreland district 


3° Stockport and Derby 104 
Longest— 
Miles... H. M. T.a. 


St. Pancras to Leicester 994 in 2 7 =47 © 


Quickest— 
St. Pancras to Kettering 724 ,, 1 27 = 494 (10.0 down) hilly run. 
Liverpool to Stockport 37% ,, — 45 = 503 With or without a stoppage. 
Skipton to Carlisle........ 86% ,, 1 55=454 Very steep. 
Steep. Run by all the Manchester 
Bedford to Kent. Tn..... 48 , 1 -=48 { expresses in the hour. 


Hepress Mileage.—Sixty-six expresses run 8,860 miles, at 
45 running-average. 

Gradients—Those between St. Pancras and Leicester, and 
Skipton to Carlisle, will be given in detail later. From Leicester 
to Leeds is nearly level, except that those trains which run vid 
Sheffield have 5 miles -4, up, and 6 miles ;3,, down at the Brad- 
way tunnel. From Leeds to Skipton the line rises easily. The 
steep piece between Derby and Manchester will be given later. 

Best Hxpress—This has already been given with the Great 
Northern. Here we will take the best express of each of the 
three lines to Manchester, for which town competition is keener 
than for any other :— 


5: 
f 
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Great NorTHERN. 
(M.S. & L. from Retford to Manch.) 














Miles Time. | Speed. } 
H. a 
_ — | Manchester |11 ites 
pi 
03 
_ 41 |Sheffield . 1 
ae Pal 
42 
973| Grantham... 
; 26 hs 
203 | King’sCross} 3 30 


Journey-speed= 45. 


| Running-average = 463. 


2 trains each way 
“ag ‘i like this. 
+ 10 others express. 




















MIDLAND. NortH WESTERN. 
Miles Time. | Speed. oe Time. | Speed. 
Manchesten| 5 a — | Manchester .... ee i 
Saar ataier SL) 20.- y \ f 4%| Stockport........ 11h 24. fs 
454 Il 25 
GEE PIIOT IY” cotecessss: ; _ 14 | Alderley Hdeeltm as bs 
92 | Leicester ........ 5 v pase 31 | Crewe cesses e b 40g 
IS BRE asks ; e i 1064) Rugby csp ik.i.. i a pan 
4 I 
EGE tony ncactices, v 45 i pSa%| Willesdoum tae b aod 
47% 3 3 
see onan own i # 189 | Euston............. 2546 p33 
1914|St. Pancras ....| 8 20 











Journey-speed = 41. 


7 = 2 
Running-average = 452. 


ie. 2 others (down) take 
P 4 hours 40 minutes. 
II 
8 others express. 





Journey-speed = 42. 

Running-average = 453 

3 do Me in this time 
(2 up 

2 ee (down) take 
4 hours 35 minutes. 


Exp. 
17 
12 others express. 





The log of these three trains is characteristic. 


There is an 


heroic simplicity about that of the Great Northern, which, having 
a route 12 miles the longest and a course the hardest of the three, 
straightway proceeds to do its journey in the same time. 

The Midland stops wherever it can absorb passengers, and 
works hard the whole way, taking gradients as part of the day’s 


programme. 


The North Western as usual dallies so much over a small 


section of the route, that it makes the running-average of the 
whole run considerably less than it need be. It runs from Lnver- 
pool, 193% miles, in the same time, 44 hours. 


NORTH WESTERN. 


This is the old established railway firm, and does a larger 
business than either of its more energetic rivals. Being the first 
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made, it has easier gradients, and has had a longer time to form 
‘trade connections. Its route is also the shortest to many of our 
busiest towns. For these reasons it is much the wealthiest of our 
great companies, and probably earns its revenue more easily. But, 
from an express point of view, it is slack compared with the Great 
Northern or Midland; it runs more expresses, only at a lower speed. 
This is partly because competition merely requires it to serve 
towns in the same time as the other two lines; and, being 
generally on the short route, it need not run so fast. Also its 
main line is so thronged with fast trains, that any acceleration, 
affecting such a number, is more tardily proposed. Running so 
many expresses on one main line (south of Crewe), its punctuality 
and discipline are first class, and hence accidents are very uncommon. 

The express service of the North Western to Liverpool and 
Birmingham is considerably spoilt by the waiting at Crewe and 
Rugby of several trains, and by the slow running on the parts 
between Crewe and Liverpool and Rugby and Birmingham. Thus, 
though Manchester has 17 expresses, Liverpool has only 10, in 
spite of the North Western being the direct thoroughfare from 
London to America. Birmingham has but 8 trains which can 
possibly be called express, though between Rugby (which is only 
30 miles off) and Huston there are 50. In fact, Birmingham is, for 
its size, very poorly served, having a total (North Western and 
Great Western) of 12 against 28 for Leeds, which is so much 
farther away. Liverpool, too, cannot boast of obtaining its due 
speed from the North Western; it is the same distance from Huston 
as Exeter from Paddington, but its fastest train is 16 minutes 
longer than the ‘‘ Dutchman” (which latter stops more on the 
journey ). 

There is no express service between two such important towns 
as Manchester and Leeds; the two quickest take 1 hour 20 minutes, 
a journey-speed of only 32, which compares badly with that of the 
Manchester, Sheffield, and Lincolnshire between Manchester and 
Sheffield, over twice the obstacles (see p. 552). 

The Irish Mail Service, of which the North Western has the 
monopoly, is not much credit to the Company. These trains are 
limited to Ist and 2nd class at express fares, and yet are the 
slowest of any of the expresses run to an important place. The 
‘“running-average”’ of the quickest (7.15 down) is only 433, and 
the running-average of the four trains only 42%. The acceleration of 
half an hour lately promised to the Government will hardly raise the 
“journey-speed”’ to 44, a speed very good, but lower than that 
which Leeds and Manchester obtain without a premium from 
Government. | . | Le ah ai 

The smartest running of the North Western is that of its 
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twenty expresses on the old line between Liverpool and Manchester, 
and two of its up expresses from Birmingham; the former, over a 
short course, have a running-average of 48, and the latter exceed 
50 between Rugby and Willesden. 





Distinct Hxpresses. 


Average 


Miles. Between Number. 


Journey-| Minutes 





















































Time. Speed. | Stopped. Running-Average. 
Bae 
Liverpool and Manches- | ' 
ter (Vict.) (1 goes to | 720 — 45 42 3 | 45* 
Lond. Roadin somin.) 
Euston and Manchester | | 
1823-191 (the 16 trains average | > 16 4 43 40 24% | 434 
£88°9- miles) .....0006..0000 
193} [| Eustonand Livpool.only| 2 (up) 4 30 43 17° | 46 
B&t Crewe & 5 (3 up) — 55 384 Cd 
60 Stafford : & (0 ',;) I 35 38T 9 | 42¢ 
Euston and Carlisle 
299% { (Scotch express) ........ i 7 (up) 7 283T| 40 345 | 435 
Euston and Holyhead 
a (Irish Mail) (1 via i ¢ 
2632—54 Northampton; the 4 4 ie 22% S05 pass 44 
BVELALE 2644) essere 
Euston and Birmingham 
113—115 (5 vid Northampton ;| > 7 (38 up) 2 46 ate Ws a 
the 7 average 1143) .... 
Euston and Crewe (3 vid 
. Northampton) ............ i 7 @ up) a 57 40% POE Pe 
Euston and Rugby 
3 1 
» (average 84 miles) _ .... \ 83 oe 406 7 | 43% 
Preston & Carlisle (trains 
from Liverpool &Man-| } 3 (2 up)]|| 2 18 402 6 | 424 
chester to Scotland) .... ) 
Miles. 
LOE ED As scscencscthy os 54 chief, averaging 40% | and |43$r.a.forg,418 
28 auxiliajry, _,, 41 SS Py ae, 987 
82 averaging 40% | and |434% 5, 10,405 








* The running-average is 48 when clear of the Edge Hill Tunnel. 

+ Only admitted through the excuse of Edge Hill Tunnel. 

t Two others up average 7? hours = 383, journey-speed, but not admitted because the 
proportion of hilly route to such a long journey is not enough to excuse the speed. The 7.30 P.M. 
from Euston is not counted, as it only runs a short time. | 

 § These are really main line residues of trains which are meant for express to Liverpool and 
Manchester or Birmingham. 

|| Giving, with the seven other Scotch expresses, a total of ten expresses between Preston 

and Carlisle. 





ie 
: 


aa 
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Service to Chief Towns. 








Average 
Miles.* Number. : a 
; : -| Minut 
Time, Fumney| Moat 
H. M. 
299% Carlisle occ wrrcsterrastcecnette 7 (4up)} 7 283 | 40 34% | 434 
2092 Breeton aoe a canceecncotn 8 5 6 41 24 | 44% 
1933—195%| Liverpool (3 vid North®™)...10 (6up)]| 4 45 408 | 25 | 44% 
1824—191 | Manchester ..........c0scceseeee- 17 (8 ,,)| 4 46 393 | 242 | 434+ 
179" TOES) STOCK DOLD! Seropse-cesaocbasgncaeee set i 10m. less} — — a 
1824—1844 Warrington (2 vid North™)|12 4 33 40 26 | 444 
179 Chester (1 vid North™) ....| 9 (4up)] 4 25 403 | 21 | 44 
163 Shrew sburyyestioteieset ts: 3.(15,.4)1 (4) 8 40a | 24 | 442 
158—160 | Crewe (4 vid North®™) ........ 34(16,,)} 3 48 413 | 15% | 442 
113—115 | Birmingham (5 vid North™)| 8 2455 | 412 | 124 | 442 
2 | f Rugby (21 vid North™.) | |- 
EMTo (2. 
Bath ans Ay. distance 83% miles ov al ce 5 | 445 
65% Northampton jeccece-ste es 21 (9 up)} 1 32 43 4 | 444 


* The North Western distances are varied by many of the trains running on 
the Northampton Loop instead of vid Kilsby Tunnel. This makes the run two 
miles longer. In the case of Manchester, trains run either vid Crewe, 189 miles, 
or vid Stafford and Norton Bridge, 186% miles, or ed Rugeley Junction and 
Stone, 182 miles; and any of these trains running vid Northampton has two 
miles extra; thus the Manchester distances vary from 191 to 1824 miles. 

+ 13 trains run vid Crewe and 5 of these vid Northampton. 
3 ; Stafford and 1 of these vid Northampton. 
1 - Colwich. 


The average distance is 189 miles. 





Long Runs.—There are ninety-eight, averaging 60 miles, at 
45 running-average (this is really more long runs than the Midland, 
because several of the latter are contingent on signal to pick up 
or set down), of which fifty-three (over 60 miles) average 72 miles 
at 44 running-average, and twelve, over Westmoreland hills, average 
60% miles, at 43 running-average. 


1 Euston and Nuneaton Crewe and Nuneaton 
2 $5 Rugby MA Preston 
13 Willesden and ,, 9 Rugby and Stafford 
ih “A Northampton 1 Leighton 
20 aA Bletchley 1 Bletchley and Euston 
1 Euston and Northampton 1 Chester and Stafford 
1 Rugby and Watford 5 ms Holyhead 
1 Willesden and Roade 2 Bangor 
1 as Weedon 12 over Westmoreland hills 
1 Blisworth — 
7 Crewe and Rugby 98 
Longest— 
aie He, © te 
Nuneaton to Willesden... o1k an 4,57.= 47 (up day Scotch express) 
Quickest— 
Northampton to Willesden ............ 604 5, 1 10 = 513 (9.30up from Birmgm.) 
Rugby to Willesden .........cseseeeses yt, 1d Oa sol (7.30 % 


Carlisle to Carnforth (overgi5feet) 62% ,, 1 25 = 444 (night mail) 





4 
? 


_ East Coast Route. 


| Miles. Time. |Speedj Miles Time. 





A.M. 
_ — | Glasgow....dep.| 8 40 
eye Cowlairs............ 8 46 
8 48 

25 | Polmont Jntn. | 9 19 
9 20 

46 | - Haymarket...) 9 50 
} 9 52 

474 \Edinb.(Wayv.)| 9 55 
1 Oe 

tow Berwick ............ 11 15 
11 A 

1714 Newcastle ........ 12 45) 
12 50 

207% Darlington........ 1 38 
1 41 

ee YOY: «,.............. 2 35 
3.5 

3344 Grantham ........ 4, 44 


439% King’s Cross...) 7 —- 


8. ees 25 ef = 2 
ft & ioe 2? | from Glasgow. “ ett as }to Glasgow. 
j-8- om j.s.=401 1 ,, Edinburgh 
Ta. = 48 eee ouTe. ra. = 44h f (much steeper). 
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Midland Route. 








St.Pancrasdep 10 35 


z4| Leicester ....;... 12-42 





12 46 
ELEC RUN strepasases: egy 
19 £7 
Normanton 2 40 
sno 
Skipton ‘ssesecs Aw 2 
fae S 
Appleby ......... Lares 
5 24 
Carlisle Gi k 





Hawick? ........ 7 Mads 
717 
Melrose. ........ GHAI 
7 42 


Galashiels ....) 7 49 


Edinburgh ....| 8 42 


Carlisle....dep.| 6 12 





Dumfries ........ 6 54 
6 57 
Kilmarnock....| 8 17 
8 20 


Glasgow ........ 8 55 





The North British Company | The Midland work as far as 


work these trains between 
Glasgow and Edinburgh; the 
North Eastern between Edin- 
burgh and York; and the 
Great Northern Srveks and 
London. 


Carlisle, from which the 
North British take the 
Edinburgh and the Glas- 
gow and South Western the 
Glasgow portions. 








dA49 


Best Hxpress—This has been already given with the Great 
Northern. Here we will take the best Scotch express of each of 
the three great lines :— 





West Coast Route. 


Speed} Miles Time. |Speed 





A. M. 
— | Euston....dep.|10 - 


53| Willesden ........ tees 9 





10 12 

| RUBDY encttne 11 55 aS 
12 - 

Crewe....cscossdeosss 1 36 aa 
1 43 

46 
Preston «..cac8 2 50 

8 10 ’ 

nae 

Carlisle .......0.... 5 20 Ba 

5 28 : 

Beattock _....... 6 16 gi 
6 19 

| Carstairs...arr.| 7 4 38 
dep. | wave 


Edinburgh, 7 An| * 
ticket stn. {| 7 50 


Carstairs dep.| 7 6 


Law Junction | 7 21 
% 23 


Glasgow,Egl.St.| 7 56 
» Central) 8 - 


39 


31 





is, BSH bto Glasgow. 
ra. = 


js ,, Edinburgh. 

Worked by the North Western 
to Carlisle, and by the Cale- 
donian beyond. This latter 
Company mounts the hill of 
1,015 feet between Beattock 
and Carstairs at a very good 
speed indeed. 





Of these three journeys, speaking roughly, the Midland has the 
severest route, rising to 1,170 feet in Westmoreland, and in the 
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Lowlands to 950 and 850 feet respectively, with a drop of 600 feet 
between. The North Western is considerably easier, chiefly from 
the gentle gradients south of Preston; 1t rises to 915 feet in West- 
moreland, and 1,015 and 880 feet in the Lowlands, with a drop of 
250 feet between. The Hast coast route is never so high as 400 feet 
(360 feet at Knebworth, Herts, and 380 at Grant’s House, north 
of Berwick). 

While we are examining Scotch expresses, we may, in passing, 
compare the Limited mail of the North Western, by no means one 
of our very best trains, with the very best long distance train on 
the Continent, that of the Paris, Lyons, & Mediterranée. The 
‘English train is third class; the French one “first only :’”— 


























Miles. Speed. | Miles. Time. | Speed. 
— | Euston, dep............. } oa 
822 | Rugby «...\...... deayeavek 45 — | Paris}...../..:.....f 8 55 
1G.) Tamworth \26....8k: } 45 3° 
bas a | 49 | Montereau ....|10 17 
19 92. | Stator occedessessees: : 10 20 
\ ek 4la 
DS dl MOVOWO. secssss over voss het 442 | 0962 | Laroche ......0..... 11 28 
eee 11 31 
TOMI GV GBD Taare trees eeee if ae 41¢ 
i “ 1224 | Tonnerre bees: 
ZOGA | (PPESLOD he...1....se0seeeses- 4 12 33 
: \ 403 : 39% 
2994 | Carlisle iti. c icecssse. POAT ROSE | UY] Otic. doses, 2 24 
ed 2 29 
3422 | Carstairs s.ci.00...0s0 4°% . 42 
2732. | Macon  ...c....06 4 21 
389 | Holytown Junction | \ 36 4, 26 
| 342 
393% | Coatbridge................ \ OWA V3 i428) | Duyoran 6 ...2-.... 4 37 
8 
40g | Larbert ....... as 4 re ae 8) 
sc 3833 | Valence ............ 75S i 
4194 4 Stirling ig) tee. ean. . 7 56 
Ticket BES: 60% | Avi 9 45 e 
‘ ickets 460% | Avignon 
Peat ae { Station \ 40 9 50 
+ 2 i eee 382 
4822 | Forfar  cieteescw... \ 39% | 536 | Marseilles 11 47 
4984 | Bridge of Dun........ hoe 
J Ticket i e 
5408 ABERDEEN Sachetns 
Journey-speed = 362. Journey-speed = 36. 
Running-average=414. Running-average = 39?. 


* There is a stop at the summit of ascent for four minutes. Beattock is 
380 feet above sea, and the summit 1,015 feet; gradients chiefly about 7. 

+ This was the train last winter; it is not running now, but a slower one later 
in the day (7.15 p.m.). ; 


SE 
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This comparison merely illustrates the energy with which our 
trains are managed in England. The journey to Aberdeen does 
not pretend to be express, as the train is a heavy mail, which is 
continually picking up letters; secondly, this train stops at Perth 


- (the mail bags go on alone to Aberdeen ahead of passengers), and 


there is a pause of fifty minutes before the Aberdeen portion 
starts; thirdly, there are two severe pieces of gradient on the way, 
one up to 915 feet at Shap, the other 1,015 feet north of Beattock. 

Yet this mail, with the stop at Perth, casually affords a finer 
express run than the French train, which is a light one, has an 
easier route, stops 8% times and 82 minutes as against £5 times and 
114 minutes, and is run as a special express at special first class 
fares. 

This Marseilles express, though admirable for the series of 
very long breaks in its running, is very poor in result, compared 
with what, e.g., the Great Northern would do if it had such an 
opening. There are, however, quicker trains in France. We give 
the quickest, which is also much the fastest on the Continent :— 


“ First Class only.” 


























Miles. Speed. 
Bordeaux (Bastide)......s006 dep. 
212 7 DO GLIIG esa ritenlnccety ereeeeae cel 4 
312 Coatrasite. Gi eicln cated as chee ee a 373 
827 PATI OM METI’ in. 90. devaunsaconrtconnytosnv ase <sati} 445 
112 FOUL OG ee corsa toosasasvarsnsesderes adams sa adn ae ts 42% 
153 LEZ C3): ay BREET ae ates, Oe at 
173% CHibellerau ly puiic coset ave vishesetedenenouse 40% 
215% St. Pierre des, Corps. .........:ssseeseeseen 434 
248% BIOLA Ys. Mesaseevbevers St Rept ee sa 
2 
285 Joes ADD UAE iccccetees sith d-stgh oeecemnes 453 
3244 HtaMpes ..is.-oncecsaes bh tot asta dieaths aaniag si 453 
359 ALB ily tesa. ib axdnpe pages LSivceas colar tenvauites | 45% 
Journey-speed = 395. Running-average = 434. 
ae CENTS) TE ES, SO RS ARE RTS SR sa 
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In the United States, from the absence of anything correspond- 
ing to our “ Bradshaw,” it 1s difficult to collect the prevalent 
speeds at which journeys are accomplished. But we think it is 
safe to say that the entire States cannot show an amount of high 
speed equal to that on the Great Northern alone in England. 
The one or two few really fine bits of running are done on the 
Reading line, between New York and Philadelphia, where the 
track is straight and nearly level. 

Having disposed of the great-lines, we come next to a working 
partner of one of them, the— 


MANCHESTER, SHEFFIELD, AND LINCOLN. 


This little line has two sets of expresses, both equally a credit 
to it, though they may not appear so in figures— 


(a.) It takes the carriages of the Great Northern Manchester 
and Liverpool trains along with its own from Retford to 
Manchester, parting at Penistone or Godley for Liver- 
pool. 

(b.) It runs thirty-two admirable trains between Liverpool and 
Manchester, on the new line built by the joint committee 
of the Manchester, Sheffield, and Lincoln, Great Northern, 
and Midland Railways. 


Gradients—(a.) This is a route to breed energy. Of the 
645 miles from Retford to Manchester, 7 only are easier than 53,; 
the other 56 average ;4,;. On such a route a journey speed of 
35 would be express. From Retford it rises 33 miles averaging 
ziy; falls 3 more gently to Worksop.; rises (two rests) 7 miles 
averaging >4,, and falls 35 miles averaging ;1, to Woodhouse 
Junction; rises 3 miles 51; to Handsworth tunnel, and falls 
25 miles averaging 54, into Sheffield. 

From Sheffield to Manchester it resembles the roof of a house ; 
183 miles of unbroken ascent averaging =; to the east mouth of 
the Woodhead tunnel, 1,010 feet, followed by a drop of 225 miles 
averaging ;1; (3 easy) to Manchester. 

(b.) This line is mostly easy. Of the 18 miles between Ivver- 
pool and Warrington, 9 are zi5 or zs, short undulations; of the 
16 miles from Warrington to Manchester, 14 are practically level. 
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Distinct Expresses. 





Average 


Miles. Between Number. 
Journey-| Minutes} Running- 
. Speed. |Stopped.| Average. 


Time. 





H. M. 

64% | Retford and Manchester....| 10 DipaGhe ba 26s LO 40 * 
62% | Penistone and Liverpool....| 3 (2up)} 1 41 37 12 42 
2 

















973 | Manchester and Grantham| 4 20 414 5 433T 


Liverpool and Manchester | 28 45. |, 45% 2 4740 


4b | 











» 4, — 40 BUR poe 51st 
Total recess 49 averaging | 43 and | 443§ 
* Great Northern ordinary expresses. 
T Ae 43 hour expresses. 
ft Thirty-two, averaging 48} running-average?. §* 2,318 miles. 





Service for Chief Towns——The service between Manchester, 
Liverpool, Sheffield, and London, has been already given under the 
Great Northern. That between Liverpool and Manchester them- 
selves is by far the best local service in England. Fast trains 
began here, and here we find them at their best. Between these 
two towns we have— 


Trains. 
32 M.S & L.,averaging 444 minutes, withar.a. of 484* 
PAO gL eM WV sens nc CAS 2 474 


Total 52 expresses, with a running-average of 48° 

There are not many deaths of ennui in this neighbourhood. 
Until this summer the Midland contributed sixteen more expresses 
between the towns, averaging 48 running-average as well; but its 
trains between Liverpool and London now run vid Stockport and 
Warrington; also between Warrington and Liverpool there come 
in the five G. Northern Liverpool expresses. Besides these there 
are about two dozen trains that are only slower because they 
make more stops; thus the North Western has 13, averaging 
55% minutes, between Manchester ‘and Liverpool. (There are in 
all four lines for the two towns, one “low level” North Western, 
vid Warrington, and another vid Wigan, in addition to the two 
on which expresses run.) 


* The twenty-eight # hour trains of the Manchester, Sheffield, and Lincoln 
start from each end at the half-past, from 8} a.m. to 93 p.m. The twenty 
3 hr. trains of the London and North Western start from each end at the hour, 
from 9 a.m. to 8 p.m. 

+ One of these runs to London Road, in so minutes (37% miles). 

t Excluding Edge Hill tunnel, 14 miles, which consumes about five minutes. 
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Tong Runs of the Manchester, Sheffield, and Lincoln—There 
are 8 averaging 48? miles, at 433 running-average (the quick 
Gt. Northern trains), over a course of nothing but steep gradients. 
The Longest are between Sheffield and Grantham, 56; miles, in 
1 hour 12 minutes = 47 running-average. Quickest, Manchester 
to Warrington, 16 miles, in 18 minutes = 534 running-average 
(done fourteen times daily). 

Hxpress Mileage-——Forty-nine expresses run 2,318 miles, at 
44% running-average. 


There are four lines left, whose express running consists 
almost entirely of the part they take in working the Scotch 
trains of the three great companies. These are the North 
Hastern and the Scotch lines, North British, Caledonian, Glasgow 
S§ South Western. 


NORTH EASTERN. 


This is a line‘ more noted for dividends than expresses. It is a 
very easy line for fast running, but makes little use of its oppor- 
tunities. Of ten trains which the Great Northern does its best to 
make “express” for Edinburgh, the North Eastern forwards four 
(5.15 down, 10.15, 12.40, and 7.30 up from Hdinburgh) so slowly 
that they fail to be express on the whole journey. Thus there 
are six instead of ten “Scotch” expresses between Edinburgh 
and King’s Cross. The other express trains of the North 
Kastern are scanty and feeble, considering the generally easy 
track; those to Scarborough are perhaps the most brisk, but the 
running-average of these is low because of a series of sharp curves 
beside the Derwent near Malton, which necessitate quiet running. 
Many of the towns on the North Eastern system, e.g., Sunderland, 
Stockton, Middlesborough, are badly off for express communication. 
This is‘:owing to the crooked network of little parochial lines 
which early grew up in Durham, so that now there is great lack 
of straight through routes. 

Gradients.—The North Eastern Railway begins at Shaftholme, 
4 miles north of Doncaster, and ends at Berwick, 175 miles. Of 
these 175 miles about 100 are easier than 345, 37 are from 33,5 to 
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sty, and 37 between 5+, and 74; (445 and 335 most common). 
The first 70 miles, as far north as Darlington, are practically level. 
Here then is the place for speed, but except in the case of the 
two g-hour Scotch trains, it is by no means the fact. 

The North Hastern also works the through Scotch trains 
over the Norti British between Berwick and Edinburgh. The 
gradients here are much harder. From Berwick the line rises off 
and on 17 miles (g of which in two ascents are 5 r00) to near Grant's 
House, 375 feet; from this it drops 45 miles of j; and 14 of 5 to to 
Innerwick, and then proceeds with easy esas broken (mostly 34, 
to St. Margaret’s, from which it mounts 1} miles of 7, to 
Kdinburgh. 





























Distinct Expresses. 
Average 
Miles. Between Number. 
Tig {Journey-| Minutes| Running- 
* 4 Speed. | Stopped} average. 
NS me bd Po 
204% | Yorkand Edinburgh{Scotch| 6(2up)}| 4 583 | 4a 18 432 
147 Ms Berwick....| trains} 1ldown]| 3 48 40 14: 421F 
80i*| Newcastle and York ............. 5 (8up)} 2 - 40 93 | 434 
54 | Hull and ‘Leeds’ ...0../.03.....0. 3 1 18 | 41% 5 445 
422 | York and Scarborough .......: dy 114534 76.3:9 13 | 40 
SOU Headey | 19 averaging | 4oz | and | 434 





* This distance is often given as 834 miles, because until lately the 
Companies charged as for three additional miles as:a toll for crossing the High 
Level bridge .at Newcastle; thus Edinburgh was made to appear 395% miles 
from King’s Cross, instead of 3923. : 

+ 9 p.m. from King’s Cross, not express beyond Berwick, 

{ For 2,112 miles. 





London Service of Chief Towns. 





Average 


Miles. | Between London and Nuniber. j 
Journey Minutes | Running- 








Time Speed. | Stopped. | ayerage. 
H. M.°: 
pier) |. EOP WICK cs Sasrrereateee Bere 4it 42 452 
2684+'| Newcastle .......0........ 10 6 283 qld 38 46 
Bee Ania SIUPA SAIN oike5,<dpap see 6 18 403 40 45 
(2444 4 Whitby 20.0... 6 :324 374 AL} 41 :) 
2324 | Darlington 5 43 403 38 463 
230% | Scarborough 5 425 40% 403 453 








* May be admitted, because of the exceptional curves and gradients between 
Pickering and Whitby. 
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Long Runs.—There are twenty, averaging 56 miles, at 442 run- 
ning-average. Longest, York to Newcastle, 80; miles, in 1 hour 
42 minutes = 47+ running-average. (Quickest, York to Darlington, 
44; miles, in 53 minutes = 50 running-average (3.25 from York). 


2 York and Newcastle 1 Berwick and Drem Junction 
6 Newcastle and Berwick 2 York and Scarborough 

6 York and Darlington —- 

3 Berwick and Edinburgh 20 


Hapress Mileage—Nineteen expresses run 2,110 miles at 43} 
running-average, 


SCOTCH LINES. 


There are three Scotch Companies that run expresses, and they 
do this over a course beset with gradients. The Glasgow & South 
Western take the Midland carriages between Glasgow and Carlisle ; 
the Caledonian work the North Western trains between Glasgow, 
Edinburgh, Perth, and Carlisle ; while the North British run Midland 
expresses between Edinburgh and Carlisle; and the Great Northern 
expresses worked by the North Eastern come over its main line 
from Berwick to Edinburgh. The North British and Caledonian 
have also local expresses between Edinburgh and Glasgow. 

Of these three lines the express running is in each case very 
good, as any experience of either will attest. And though, owing 
to the steep ascents of unusual length, the running-average is low 
compared with southern lines, yet here the man who wishes to see 
what. 70 miles an hour means can readily be satisfied, and nowhere 
better than here may he see how little compensatory effect a speed 
of 70 miles an hour down such a hill as 7; can have in making good 
the loss of time going up the other side. 

The Glasgow & South Western is a much gentler route than 
the other two. The gradients of the former we now give—of the 
other two a little later. 

Gradients. Glasgow and South Western.—From Carlisle the line 
falls gently 7 miles, rises 3 miles 53, to Gretna, runs 13 miles 
nearly level, undulates 35 for 5 miles, followed by 10 miles nearly 
level; then a long ascent with the River Nith for 35 miles (12 are 
about =4+>5 to z4;, the rest easy) to New Cumnock, 625 feet above 
sea. It then falls 18 miles (mostly ;3, to 745, 3 miles nearly 
level) to Kilmarnock, 140 feet.’ From here the express route mounts 











é 
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'7 miles very steeply (7; to =4,), falls gently 5 miles to Caldwell, 
drops steeply 43 miles 4, to Barrhead, and falls 7 miles more gently 
into Glasgow, 115 miles. (The old route runs from Kilmarnock 
round vid Paisley, nearly level, but 10 miles longer.) 
























































4 Distinct Expresses of the Three Scotch Companies. 
Average 
- Company. | Miles. Between Number. ke 
Time Journey-| Minutes! Running- | Mileage. 
aoe Speed. |Stopped.| Average. 
P 12 Octo at ie ‘ Miles. 
G.&S.W..../1154 | Glasgow and Carlisle ........ 8 2 46 413 Z 1438 922 
NORTH {| 474 | Glasgow and Edinburgh..| 5(3up)| 1 14 385 5 | 41* _ 
BRITISH || 984 | Carlisle and Edinburgh....| 6 2 29 39 ae ae: = 
An! averaging | 39 and | 41 r.a. 825 
102 | Glasgow and Carlisle ....... 2 2 36 3920) 13 | 424 Se 
CALE- to1z | Edinburgh and Carlisle...|_ 7(83up)}| 2 30%} 40 10 | 43 — 
1J| Edinburgh and Glasgow.. 4 “ Eee 
DONIAN)| 4521 (Egl. St.), od Midcalder } PACE ass, eet he a 
20% | Dundee and Perth............ 3(Lup)}| —- 30 41s | — | 413 — 
16 averaging| 402 | and | 42% v.a.}1,156 
Total for the thr ; 
Companies baa }35 Exp.javeraging| 403+ | and | 423 r.a./2,903 








__ * These trains are only admitted as express because of the tunnel into Glasgow, which is a 
mile long down a gradient of ;4, and is passed over very slowly. Otherwise the line between 
Glasgow and Edinburgh is one of the finest bits of nearly dead level in the country. Yet the 
local service is very slow; there are fourteen other trains labelled “ express,’ whose average journey- 
speed amounts to only 33% (average time 1 hour 24 minutes). The Caledonian route, v/é4 Midcalder, 
is much harder. 





Long Runs— 


Miles. Y.a, 


OntheG.& S.W. 8 of 58;runat444 All over 625 feet. 


All over 950 feet, 

: » WN. British TVaveraging60z ,, 404¢ andagainover850 
for two trains. 

» Caledonian 8 a 69s + 45. Allover t,o15 feet. 


; Totaly, ao ¥ 


—_ 
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428 ‘ Over long hills of 
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Longest— 
Miles. 6H. M. ra. 
Dumfries and ree i 5.15 Newspaper 
G. § 8. W. ‘ Kilmarnock \ $83) ieh 1S saa 1 from St.Pancras 


Oaledonian Carlisleto Carstairs 733 ,, 1 35*=483 Limited Mail. 


S Carlisle and : 

N. British : ARS eae \ ost 2 20. = 42 Nicht Hepes 
Quickest— 

Caledonian Carlisle to Beattock 39% in — 48 = 492 10.0from Huston 


N. British Polmont to Cow- Bee OR oh panies eek from King’s 
ross. 


G. & S. W. Carlisle toDumfries 33 ,, -- 42 = 47 3down expresses 


Best Hxpresses—These have already been given in the com- 
parison of the quickest running between Hngland and Scotland by 
each of the three routes (see p. 549). We now show the total 
express service between London and Edinburgh and Glasgow. 


Total Express Service between London and Scotland. 





Average 








Miles Route. Number. : ‘Quickest is 
Journey-| Minutes} Running- 


dime. Speed. |Stopped.} Average. 

















To and from Hdin- 
burgh 


Midland and| 
$0644 Teen Betta rT 


9 hours 47 minutes = 41} jour- 
ney-speed (8.0 down). [One 
other takes 11 hours 17 
minutes = 36 (newspaper) | 

9 hours = 432 journey-speed 
(10.0 each way). [5 others 
(3 up) average 10 hours 17 
minutes = 38 | 

J 9 hours 50 minutes = 40% jour- 

ney-speed (10.0 down). [5 

others (2 up) average 10 

hours 48 minutes = 37] 


3923| Great Northern, &c.| 6(2up)] 9 31) 414 | 50 


i| f North “Western 


Cea ak 
49°) and Caledonian } P08 iat Oo ad 











16 avefraging | 403 | and 











To and from Glasgow 
10 hours 20 minutes = 41 jour- 


- ney-speed (10.35 down). [2 
others average 11 hours 28 
minutes = 37] 

{10 hours. 20 minutes = 429 

| journey-speed (10.0 each 

)4d way). . [6 others average 
4 11 hours 50 minutes = 37] 

110 hours = 40} journey-speed 

4 (10.0 each way) 


Midland and ay 
423 { North British 5(3up){l0 25 405 at 


439%| Great Northern, &e. | 3.(1 up). 


Lis North Western 
4°13) and Caledonian 








12 avefraging'| 40% | and ’| 443 | 





* 4 minutes’ stop. 
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Taking Express and Fast. 





Journey- 


Journey- 
: Speed. 


Speed Glasgow. 


Between London and Edinburgh. 














ByE. Coast route there are | 6 exp. +5 fast | ll av. 397]3 exp.+6 fast] Qav. 384 

















ms WV. Coast, a; FO 5; 9 ,, 388]4 , +5 ,, 9 ,, 383 
» Midland ,, Gi ee Leah ody sh 08 WO aa tee eke bi 
a bayer BA — 27 av. 394 — 25 av. 384 





Speed along gradients—Before examining those sections of line 
over which our finest runs occur, we may notice the importance, if 
we would appreciate the speed of a train, of considering the 
severity and length of the gradients on which the running is done. 
We then see why it is impossible, on most of our routes, that the 
alliterative popular notion of “a mile a minute” on end can be 
carried out, and why the actual running-average of the best 
express subsides to a much more modest figure. 

Taking the ordinary assumption that the resistance of the rails 
to the motion of a load along them is uniformly about ro lbs. per 
ton, or =1,th of the load; then— 





must exert twice as much work as it need on the level 





1 
To maintain the same (3s cee 


speed as on level | 12 »” 3 times | » 
ground, an engine 75 =e 4 ,, 3 
ascending agradient | 2. 5 
% 56 ? ? ” 
of Gecsinasseaghedestababaniiocce 7 6 
45 ” ” ” 


(The engines of the Great Northern and Midland and other lines often exert 
1,0c0 ‘‘horse-power ’’ when ascending their gradients.) 


But an engine made large enough to develope on occasion so 
great an excess over the power normally required of it on the level, 


* 1 is the most frequent gradient on the Great Northern; zie) rea) Tao ON 
the Midland, south of Leicester; 345 to roo ‘compose two-thirds of the 
London, Chatham, and Dover to Dover ; 130 to =2, most of the South Eastern 
between New Cross and Tonbridge; 535 is the average of the Manchester, 
Sheffield, and Lincolnshire between Sheffield and Manchester; 335 on the 
North Western, south of Warrington; 73, to rr = commonest north of Preston ; 
is in long pulls between Settle and Carlisle; 45 to 745 plentiful on, the North 
British between Carlisle and Edinburgh; 5 to 335 on the Caledonian, north 
of Lockerbie; ;3, to zy on the Great Northern between Wakéfield and 
Bradford; 2; on the Great Western west of Exeter; and z miles of 3 on the 


5 40 
Midland at Bromsgrove. 
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would be so heavy (leaving considerations of expense) that the 
permanent way would suffer from its momentum when descending. 
Therefore engines of the ordinary proportions, coming to a steep 
gradient, or to one which is not very steep but is very long (in 
which case the water supply shrinks), will not be able to keep on 
generating power enough to maintain their speed as fast as on the 
level. They must then submit to ascend at a speed which will not 
demand per second more work than the engine, coaxed to the limit 
of its extra-normal capacity, can supply. And if the gradient be 
very steep, the speed may be very low which will yet demand so 
much work as to reach this limit. 

Now the diminution of speed thus produced throughout the 
ascent (and this itself, by deadening the draught, still further 
prevents the maintenance of pace) consumes many more minutes 
than could possibly be recovered, even by a corresponding 
acceleration, while descending the other side. For suppose that an 
engine able to draw its usual load 60 miles an hour on the level 
comes to an ascent of 10 miles of 35, followed by a similar descent. 
Suppose speed falls to (an average of) 30 miles going up, and that 
going down the train runs (an average of) go miles an hour :— 

Going wp each mile occupies 2 minutes, therefore the 10-mile ascent takes 
20 minutes. 


Going down each mile occupies two-thirds of a minute, therefore the 1o-mile 
descent takes 63 minutes. 263 minutes altogether up and down. 


2.e., the whole 20 miles take 62 minutes more than they would have 
done on the level, a loss of 4 more time. But now in actual practice 
the loss is greater again than this. For however slowly the gradient 
may cause the train to ascend, when it comes to descend the other 
side it must not as a rule be allowed to run faster than about 
70 miles an hour. Curves, permanent way, wear and tear of 
carriages, and other considerations, forbid it. 

And, therefore, as the favourable side of a gradient can never 
raise speed much above, while the unfavourable side may reduce it 
very much below, 60 miles an hour, we see why “‘a mile a minute” 
standard is too high for a country like England, and why the net 
effect of gradients is mostly dead loss uncompensated, especially for 
expresses whose ordinary speed on the level comes near to 60 miles 
an hour. 

It is true that were rails frictionless, and stopping stations on 
the tops of watersheds, the extra momentum gained going down- 
hill might help in the next ascent so that the average pace need not 
be much less than over an equal distance on the level. But in 
practice, first, there is friction, which soon nips off the superadded 
speed; and, secondly, most of our important towns are on rivers or 
otherwise near sea level, placed as it were on either side of a roof 
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near the bottom. Thus the train tackles the ascent in the most 
unfavourable circumstances, and has to pull up again when the 
conditions are most in its favour. 

Those lines then whose routes are comparatively level should 
exhibit better running-averages than the others, especially when 
trains are heavy. And when we see the ‘“‘running-average” of 
Midland trains over Derbyshire and Westmoreland heights (long 
pulls up ;4 and 73,5), of the Caledonian or North British over 
Lowland watersheds (5 and 5), or of Manchester, Sheffield, § 
Lincolushire up and down the Pennine (735), we must admire, 
not so much the dashing descent, as the persistent strength with 
which those engines mount. 








We will now describe the gradients of those portions of the 
three great lines and their Scotch connections which we have not 
yet given, viz., the hilly sections, and at the same time notice the 
best runs made over these hill sections. 

The runs are these :—* 


‘\ 


ee re re ee oo —E————————==== 


Time |Running 


Done b 
Taken. | Average. yee 


Between Miles. 











He M. 
A. Grantham and King’s Cross (G.N.R.) | 1054 | 2 4 | 51 | 2 up fast exp. from Manchester 
B. St. Pancras and Leicester (Midland)... 994 | 2 7 | 47 | Down Scotch express 
¢. Carlisle and Edinburgh (N. British)...} 984 | 2 20 | 42 | Night expresses—in summer 
D. Derby and Liverpool (Midland) ........ giz | 2 4] 444 | 12.0 from St. Pancras 
E. Skipton and Carlisle ( 5, +) eserves. 862 | 155 | 4st | Night express—summer 

if 

F. Carlisle and Carstairs (Caledonian) .....| 73% | 1 35 | 483 | Lim.mail A plore dont phasis . 
@. Carlisle and Carnforth (N. Western)... 62% | 1 25 | 444 | Limited mail 
b. Bedford and Kentish Town (Midland)} 48 | 1 -| 48 | All the Manchester expresses 





a 


A. From King’s Cross the line rises] } miles at =}, to Holloway, 
runs 3 nearly level to Hornsey, then rises 8 miles of z}5 to Potter's 
Bar, about 350 feet above sea ; hs 4 miles gently and 2 at +2, to 
a little past Hatfield; rises 5, 34 of which are 335, to Knebworth, 
360 feet; falls gently 4 miles to Stevenage, and then down 7 miles 
of 345 ts Arlesey (354 miles from London). From here it runs 
24 miles ee. level (with the Ouse) to Huntingdon ; then rises 
3 miles =4, before Abbot’s Ripton, and falls again 5 miles 735 on to 
the Fens (67 miles from London). Then follow 24 miles nearly 
level to 2 miles beyond Hssendine; and from this it rises 9 miles 








* The Longest Run outside England is in France. 





Laroche to Dijon (P., L., and Med.)........ 2 41 


99 37 | 7.15 p.m. from Paris. 1st cl. only 
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(1 mile rest) of =3, and =4+, to Stoke tunnel (lias-oolite), 370 feet 
above sea; then falls 5 miles of ,3, to Grantham, 105% miles. 

[Thus the long run of the up Manchester express is over a course 
by no means quite easy, having two adverse spells of 53, for 5 and 
7 miles respectively. The slack through Peterborough and after 
Finsbury Park must also be considered. The corresponding down 
trains take two minutes longer, as the adverse spells are then 8 and 8 
(with a rest) of 53>. | 

The rest of the course from Grantham to Doncaster is nearly 
level, dropping down gently to Newark (120 miles), with a short 
rise and fall (3 miles 53) on each side of the Askham tunnel near 
Retford. | 

Between Doncaster and Leeds there are two steep bits, a 7-mile 
rise and 4-mile fall (chiefly =4,) before Wakefield, and a 5-mile rise 
after to the Ardsley summit (385 feet), from which the line falls 
4 miles =, to Leeds (1854 miles). From Ardsley the Bradford 
trains continue with a steep rise for 8 miles (,, to vie) to about 
750 feet, then drop very steeply 4 miles (2 of = to 5) into 
Bradford (1924 miles). Thus the speed to Bradford is very good. 
In 1880 it was better, as four trains ran between Bradford and 
London in four hours. [And on 24th June, 1832, H.R.H. the 
Prince of Wales came from Bradford to London in 3 hours 
48 minutes, including a stop of 5 minutes at Grantham. This was 
a journey-speed of 5053, and a running-average of 52. This is 
perhaps better than the more level trip made by the Lord Mayor 
and suite on 31st July, 1880, when the run to York from King’s 
Cross was done in 3 hours 37 minutes, including to minutes’ stop at 
Grantham, a journey-speed of 52, and running-average of 545. | 

B. St. Pancras to Leicester :— 

From St. Pancras the line rises (with 1 mile aes) 125 miles 
moderately steep (5 of + 7 1) to Hlstree ; falls 24 of 545, rises 5 miles 
(past St. Albans) of =2,, then runs short ieee for 13 miles (past 
Luton) to 430 feet above sea (34 miles from London); from which 
it falls 16 miles, 11 of which are 51,, into Bedford. From Bedford 
it rises gently 6 les and 4 miles steep (<4) to Sharnbrook summit ; 
drops 3 miles of =4, and 1 of 53, to Wellingborough; rises ent 
for 7 miles to Kettering; then rises steeply 63 Biles. Thy or =+5, to 
Desborough summit, 490 feet; drops again 4 miles of =1, to Market 
Harborough; rises 5 miles gently and 2 of =1, to Kibworth summit 
(420 feet); and falls 9 miles gradually into Leicester, gg¢ miles. 

This, though the elevations are not very great, is a very trying 
long run, the second half being much harder than the first. The 
running average of 47 attained over these steep ups and downs by 
the Scotch express with its heavy train is a first rate performance. 

b. So too are the every day runs of the Liverpool and Manchester 
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expresses, which regularly stop at Kentish Town platform one hour 
after leaving Bedford, 48 miles, with a long pull of 11 miles 51, up 
(2 miles rest). The 5.15 a.m. newspaper train runs easily in the 
hour from St. Pancras to Bedford, 49$ miles, and then does the 494 


miles to Leicester in the next hour. These are the sort of things 


that do not happen out of England. 

C. Carlisle to Hdinburgh, by ““ Waverley” route :— 

The North British on leaving Carlisle fluctuates for 11 miles with 
moderate steepness without rising, then rises 8 miles, 4 of which 
are ~$5, and falls again 2 miles to Kershope Foot, from which it 
rises 4 miles moderately (51, to ;3,) to a mile past Newcastleton, 
315 feet. Here it mounts up very steeply 93 miles, 8 of which 
are 7;, to the summit a mile anda half beyond Ricarton Junction 
(955 feet, 34 miles from Carlisle). From this it drops 11 miles, 
mostly =, to 35, down to Hawick on the Teviot, along the left bank 
of which it rises 6 miles, and falls 6 rather steeply (=, to z45) 
to St. Boswell’s, then fluctuates easily for 63 miles to Galashiels on 
the Tweed (315 feet, 644 miles from Carlisle). Here it runs up 
beside the Gala Water rather steeply for 16 miles (mostly 45 and 
tz) to the summit near Falahill (850 feet, 80 miles from Carlisle), 
from whichit drops 15 miles, 8 of which are 4, to Portobello Junction, 
rises a mile and a half easy, and mounts 1} of 7, into Edinburgh, 
98i miles. 

This is undoubtedly the hardest of all the routes in the 
kingdom along which any train runs at express speed. Twice to 
climb such gradients and yet keep on for 98 miles without a halt, is 
a feat of Homeric nature, and a testimonial to English engineers. 

D. Derby to Inverpool, vid Stockport :— 

The Midland runs beside the Derwent for about 20 miles from 
Derby, rising gently (steepest ,4,) to Ambergate, g miles, and a 
little more to Rowsley. Here it leaves the Derwent, and winds up 
for 12 miles in a series of curves along the valley of the Wye, 
ascending more steeply as it proceeds. Soon after Miller’s Dale 
(314 miles) it leaves the Wye and mounts up 6 miles about 535 to 
the Peak Forest tunnel, 999.feet above sea (374 miles) from which it 
drops 10 miles very steeply (about ;1,) to Marple, 483 miles. From 
Marple it falls again steeply to Stockport (53? miles). From 
Stockport to Warrington is 192 miles nearly level, and from 
Warrington 18 miles of short fluctuations (;3,;) or level bring it 
to Liverpool, 91} miles. 

This long run (which is contingent on signals at Stockport and 
Warrington) is the result of the improvement lately made in 
the Liverpool trains of the North Western, which now runs three 
(two down) in 44 hours. Since this the Midland send their Liverpool 
carriages on vid Stockport instead of Manchester, and some are run 
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as distinct trains from Derby. The quickest Midland train runs 
from Liverpool in 5 hours 5 minutes; 27 miles and 35 minutes 
longer than the North Western, but a much finer performance. 

E. Skipton to Carlisle. eadlend — 

The line rises 8 miles of ;45, and falls 5 averaging 51, to 2 miles 
south of Settle, about 390 feet above sea. From here it mounts up 
15 miles of +4, to Blea Moor tunnel, 1,130 feet (14 miles long). It 
then undulates nearly level for 10 miles (over five viaducts and 
through three tunnels) to Ais Gill sidings, 1,170 feet above sea. 
From this it drops 15 miles, 11 of which are ;35, to Ormside, and 
runs 3 miles nearly level to Appleby, 540 feet; then falls 2 miles +}> 
and 13 gently to Lazonby; undulates 7 miles about same height, 
and falls 7 miles of =4, (1 mile level) into Carlisle, 862 miles, 
about 70 feet above sea. 

There are two things equally fine about this run, the view from 
the top of the watershed, and the style in which the express engine 
ascends. The day express, the heaviest, reaches the tunnel 
22 minutes after passing Settle, 132 miles, an average speed of 
374 miles per hour. It therefore makes each second a vertical step 
of 64 inches and a forward movement of 55 feet. 

F. Carlisle and Carstairs. (Caledonian) :— 

The line falls gently 7% miles to ey, sea level, rises 7 about 
zip, falls 4 gently, rises 4 of about 53, past Hcclefechan, falls 7 
gently (past Lockerbie), and rises 7 gently to the thirty-sixth mile 
aa Carlisle. Ma: then rises 4 miles of ;4,5, and mounts up steeply 
9} of about 5 to the summit, 1,015 feet above sea, from which it 
falls ini a fluctuating fe 22 miles to Carstairs, 640 feet, 
734 miles. The ascent is made beside Hyan Water, a branch of the 
Annan, and the descent follows the Clyde. (To Glasgow the line 
continues with the Clyde in a steep descent (chiefly =4,5), while to 
Edinburgh it turns east, rises sa to 870 feet, and falls steeply 

zis) to the capital.) 

The runs of several expresses over r this watershed are extremely 
creditable, particularly that of the down mail, which, as shown in 
the table, averages a speed of 483 on the 734 ales between Carlisle 
and Carstairs. The last 10 miles before the summit can hardly 
take less than 20 minutes (,5), and this leaves only 71 minutes for 
the remaining 634 miles, an average speed of 532 miles an hour, 
which is a feat of good driving on such a course. 

G. Carlisle to Carnforth :— 

Starting from about 70 feet above pie the North Western rises 
5 miles averaging ;4, and 7 averaging 325, then runs neanie level 
(past berry) for 9g miles; here it mounts up 74 miles of =2; and 
2 of 1, to Shap sett g15 feet above sea (304 miles from 
Carlisle). From this it drops very steeply (and sharp curves) . 
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4 miles of 7; and 2 of 4, to Tebay, from which it rises again a 
little 5 miles to Grayrigg, 600 feet; from here it drops 13 miles 
averaging ;1, and 2$ of ;4, to Carnforth, only a few feet above 
sea level. [From Carnforth to Euston (except a mile at Lancaster 
anda little between Preston and Wigan) the track is very easy, 
the worst gradients (except 3 miles ;4+, into Crewe from Shap) 
being =15]. 

This North Western route is easier than the Midland for down 
trains, but rather harder for the wp; as though the gradients in the 
latter case are not quite so steep, yet the North Western climbs 
850 feet from Carlisle to Shap in 31 miles, as against 1,100 feet 
from Carlisle to Ais Gill in 46 miles. The curves are also 
sharper than in the case of the Midland, which was built regard- 
less of expense. But allowing for this, the speed of the Midland 
remains a better performance. 

On any of the seven hill sections above described, a man who 
wishes to experience “70 miles an hour”’ can be satisfied every day. 
At two points in particular, when he drops like a star from Peak 
Forest into the smoke of Manchester, or when the lonely “ Maiden 
Paps” disappear behind him as he swoops down the curves of 
Slitrig Water into Hawick, he will not feel easy till he learns that 
good continuous brakes are waiting charged beneath his feet. 

» We can now sum op the results for'the whole kingdom :— 


I.—NUMBER AND MILEAGE OF EXPRESSES RUN BY 
EACH COMPANY. 





























Extent Distinct Average Running- | Express 
of System in ‘ 

Miles. Expresses. | Journey-speed.| average. | Mileage, 
173 North Western ............ 82 403 433, | 10,400 
1,260 INTE © von cocccorcneerccostitt 412 45 8,860 

928 Great Northern ............ ( : 67 43 463 6,780 
907 Great Eastern............... 41 43% 3,040 
2207 Great Western ........... 42 A464 2,600 
1,519 North Eastern _............ ‘9 404 434 2,110 
299 Manch.,Sheff., and Linc. 49 43 4.4.2 2,318 
767 Caled oniaiii., Giesysascncccedte 16 404 4.23 1,185 

Mase | brighton jatecgcdscmainces 13 41 413 fy Bes 
382 South Hastern............... 12 41 414 940 
329 Glasgow and 8. Western 8 413 43} 920 

7964 | London and 8S. Western 3 4it 44% 890f 
984 North British. 27:..... isi 39 41 830 
153 Chatham and Dover .... 9 42 434 690 
407 412 445 42,680 











* The running-average of expresses is 413, but is 413 for the 1,155 mileage, 
which includes Long runs of some fast trains. 

+ The running-average of the expresses is 443, but is 44 for the 890 mileage, 
which includes Long runs of some fast trains. 
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A total of four hundred and seven express trains, whose average 
journey-speed is 413, and which run 42,680 miles at an average 
‘“running-average ” of 444 miles per hour. 

If we arrange the Companies according to their speed instead 
of their mileage, the order is :— 


Il—_EXPRESS MILEAGE ARRANGED ACCORDING TO 














SPEED. 
| 
Average | Miles. Average | Miles, 
Great Northern ........ 46% 6,780 } Great Eastern ....... 434 3,040 
Great Western ........ 464 2,600* | North Eastern ...... 434 2,110 
UVESCULAINGL says esaregcsetss: 45 8,860 | Chatham and Dover} 43% 690 
Man., Shef., and Lin. 442 2,318 | Caledonian ........... ) Maas 1,155 
Lond.andS. Western 44 890 | South Eastern ........ 412 940 
North Western ........ 43z5 |10,400 | Brighton  ........0..... 41% 1,155 


Glas. and S. Western 433 920 | North British .......,) 41 825 


* Not reckoning mileage west of Hreter. 





Express Routes arranged in Order of Difficulty of Gradients, ée. 


North British Chatham and Dover Brighton 
Caledonian South Eastern North Western 
Man., Sheff., and Lin. Great Northern . 

Midland South Western North Eastern 
Glas. and S. Western Great Eastern Great Western 


Note—This order is only approximate, reckoning besides gradients such 
adverse conditions as the number of enforced slackenings past junctions, Xc., 
or the time lost in London suburbs, &e. 


III—LONG RUNS IN ENGLAND. 








On the Midland :...0..!...2.... 104, averaging 53 m. at an av. r.a. of 464 (5,512 m.) 
» North Western.... 98, 2, 60 ,, se 45 (5,880 ,, ) 
» Great Northern..... 49, ° 732; 5 so 6((8,616 ,, ) 
» Great Western.... 24, ¥ 5 f 483 (1,344 ,, ) 
» Great Hastern .... 24, ds 562 ,, #5 42% (1,362 ,, ) 
bm, DSVIQHbOM Be....:..-5 23, Fe 452 ,, is 42 (1,047 ,, ) 
4 Norphitastern 25). 20, §§ Gp Stee 33 B42 ( L200) 
» South Western.... 13, 3 47> )%, =) 44% (615 ,, ) 
» South Eastern .... 12, By 6625; - 42%), K705%5)) 
5 Chatham & Dover 8, M Gace io 45 (504 ,, ) 
»  Galedonian  .....s.. 8, PS BOE id a 45% (476 ,, ) 
» Glasgow and 8. g Qk 1 (468 

Western ........ , if mae! P 443 ») 

» Man., Shef. & L. 8, g 483 ,, 58 43% - (890.3) 
>. North British... ° 9; Pe 603 ,, ¥ 40% (423 ,, ) 
Total. sivcstscenss 406, averaging 58 miles at a r.a. of 452 (23,550m.) 





Note.—¥rom this it will be seen that the three great companies run 61 per 
cent. of the whole express mileage, and 62 per cent. of the whole number of 
long runs. 
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Long Runs arranged According to Speed. 


This would be very similar to the order in Table II, except that 
the long runs of the Manchester, Sheffield and Lincoln occur on its 
steepest section, and hence this line would come near the bottom. 


IV.—FASTEST RUNS IN ENGLAND. 


Dis- Running 








Between Pea ae Time. Average. Done by 
Miles. | H. M. 
Sheff.and Linc.| Manchester & Warrington; 46 |- 18 = 53% | 18 trains daily 
t Western ........ Paddington and Swindon 77% | 127 = 534 | 4 Exeter expresses 
ee Grantham and Doncaster 50% | — 58 = 524 | 1.15 from King’s Cross 
roa London ...{ 1055 | 2 4 = 51 | 2 Manchester exp. up 
(aes N orthampton & Willesden} 60¢|110 = 513 | 9.30 from Birmingham 
a ae Rugby 3 974 | 132 = 50% |.7.80 
Beer ebecess. conf Liverpool and Stockport... 37% | - 45 = 50% jee wi without 5. 
| St. Pancras and Kettering | 724 | 1 27 = 494 | 10.0 from London 
| Bedford and Kentish Town) 48 | 1 - = 48 | All Manch. expresses 
York and Darlington ........ 444 | - 53 = 50 | 3.25 from York 
| Carlisle and Beattock ........ — 39% | - 48 = 493 |} 10.0 from Euston 
Carstairs ........ Pegse tole = 462 | 5.00 x 
Lincoln and Spalding ........ 382 | —-47 = 488 | 8 or 4 trains 
Polmont and Cowlairs 
; (between aiubung 23% 1-29 = 482 | 10.0 from King’s Cross 
and Glasgow)........... 
Carlisle and Dumfries ....... 33 |-42 = 47 | 10.35 from St. Pancras 
BET mont-on ss London Bridge & Brighton| s50$;1 5 = 462 | 5.0 down 
am and Dover | Herne Hill and Dovev........ 74 | 136 = 464 | 7.40 am. from Victoria 
Yeovil Junction and J ue i AN; 
4 ee Exeter (ticket) ........ goat NERO sits CONE PRE 
= ee Cannon Street and Dover | 74% | 1 





V.—FASTEST RUNS OVER STEEP GROUND (arranged in 
Order of Severity of Route). 





, Running. 


Between Distance. | ‘Time. rane Company. 
<a ‘ Miles. H. M. ee nat 
Carlisle and Edinburgh ........ 984 2 20 = 42 | North British 

. Carstairs ............ 73% 1 31 = 483 Galeneninn 
= Carnforth ....... 622 1 25 = 441 | North Western 
A KIDtOM, ve-nesesses 862 1 58 = 45+ | Midland 
Derby and Liverpool ............ gis 2 4 os 4a ¥ 
St. Pancras and Leicester ....) 994 Boh = 47 7" 








39 = 45 |7.40a.mM.fromCannon St. 
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Mileage of Long Runs over Steep Ground. 




















Runs. | Averaging ene 
In the Scotch Lowlands, by the three Companies ....| 23 | 592 miles 433 
,, Derbyshire and Westmoreland, by Midland _........ 16.166 ..5, 44 
,, Lake District, by North Wester ..............ssseves 12. GOL es, 43 
Across the Pennine, by Manchester, Shef., and Line. 4 \4ly 3% 405 
Totalghill saiss Se tec cee 55 |605miles| 433% 








* Over 3,318 miles. 
Note.—This table does perhaps more credit to English railways than either 


of the others. 





VI—LONGEST RUNS IN ENGLAND. 























Miles. Company. Run in sea 
i } USI pile 
1. Grantham and 'King’s'Oross} 105% | Great Northern 24 | = 51 
2. Leicester and St. Paneras...... 994 | Midland ............ 2°79) = 47 
3. Carlisle and Edinburgh.......... 98% | North British ....) 2 20 | = 42 
4. Nuneaton and Willesden ...| 91% || Lond.& N. Wstn.| 1 57 = 47 
5.’ Derby and Liverpool ............ 91% | Midland ............ 2 4 | = 444 
6. Preston and Carlisle ........... 3 go Lond. & N.Wstn.| 210 | = 413% 
7. Skipton & CR Sor! Wuvlidland Seesere 155 | = 452 
8. Chester and Holyhead. ........ 843 | Lond. & N.Wstn.) 2 — | = 424 
9. Rugby and Euston.............. 822 3 1.50--| =-45 
10. Grantham and York ............ 823 | Great Northern 1 39 = 50 
11. Newcastle =i Fone eee 804 | North Eastern ....| 1 42 = 472 
12. Victoria and Dover .............. 78 L. C. and Dover | 1 45 | = 442 
13. Paddington and Swindon ....| 77% Great Western....| 1 27 = 53} 
14. Cannon Street and-Dover....| 743 | South Hastern ....| 1 39 = 45 
15. Carlisle and Carstairs............ 73% Caledonian sadidvss 1 31 = 485 
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VII—TOWNS BEST SUPPLIED WITH EXPRESSES TO AND 
FROM LONDON. 














Distance. Between In Summer. 

Miles. 

82%, 84% BUGGY sresoess and London there are 50 express journeys daily 
1823—-203 | Manchester Fe 42 ” 

105% Grantham .... ” oh 29 (19 up) 
177—2z00 | Stockport .... 9 35 ” Gl7- 35) 
124—1273 | Nottingham ” 35 ” (17 ,, ) 
158, 160 Crewe — vessee yi 34 3 (16755) 
158—164 | Sheffield : 33 0 (17 ,, 

464 Peterborough An 29 ” CLER SE) 

He5e—204 | Leeds... x 28 ” 
1933—237% | Liverpool .... 9 27 ” (14 ,, ) 

156 Doncaster .... . 29 Bi (12) 

1824—2193 | Warrington 8 27 i C13 i) 
553—58 Cambridge... a 24 
1383 Retford ........ ms 28 9 (11 up) 
1923—193% | Bradford .... a 22 9 
1282, 138% | Derby _........ a 21 “ (10 up) 

653 Northampton is 21 Re (Oss 

188 VOC aon onts ” 22 ” (9 ”? 

994 Leicester .... “ 20 ” 

49¢ Bedford........ 9 1% ” (9 ,,) 

3923—406 Edinburgh re 16 ” es, 
2994—310 | Carlisle........ J 14 ” 
77 Swindon : “F 13 ” (6 ,,) 

Bia Colchester .... re 13. 9 (5 ,, 

a7 Basingstoke Re 13 ” (6 ,, 

4013—4393 | Glasgow........ 9 12 ” 
Tiea—129 Birmingham ve 12 fh 
£504 —1433 | Lincoln ........ A 12 ” 

zl 2 Darlington ‘5 Il Be 
179—213 Chester jase. - II Me 

2684 Newcastle .... 2. 10 9 

1184 Bristob ....0.. 5 10 





N.B.—The express service to and from London is generally identical with the 
entire express service between towns; the only separate local expresses are 
between Manchester and Liverpool; between Bristol, Birmingham, Derby, York, 


Leeds, and Hull; between Newcastle and York; and Leeds and York. 





VIII—IMPORTANT TOWNS 


BADLY OFF FOR EXPRESS 














COMMUNICATION. 

Number. | Population. 
Por‘smouth............ none 127,000 
Southampton ........ i 60,000 
PW AUSCA, ..1........0000-. 65,000 a A Pee ele) 
a. 1 SGaes \ Most rapidly growing ports in England 
Yarmouth ........... none 46,000 
BVO WICH .:...5r0:c000005 1 87,000 : 
Milford Haven ....| none — Port for Ireland and possibly America 
Falmouth ............ i -— Last port westward 
BREE siace ite... 3 — Fourth port in kingdom 
Weymouth.............. none 14,000 | Port for G. Western route to France 
Sunderland............ L 120,000 | Port 
Middlesborough..... 3 60,000 | 120 blast furnaces, &c. 
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IX.—QUICKEST TIME TO IMPORTANT TOWNS FROM LONDON (duke 
Summer). 





Journey-| Minutes | Running- | Number 












































mee Tipe Speed. | Stopped. | Average. Seine ea Companys 
Bonn | By Mer gn RR aK ee ee ay ee 
Down | H. M.' | 
54034| Aberdeen ............ d.| 14 50] 362 114: 414 16 N Westernand Cain. | 
7 7e) AD DIC irateosnep ones be 6 46] 41 AO 45% A Midland 
474%| Basingstoke ........ 3 1°81 ase ~- 454 — Lon. and 8. Western 
NOCH) Pati wice sec ochceseeest 2 134 48 10. Canines 1 Great Western 
AGG BOATORE ....10.s0s0hcone yy De hes — | 4092 — Midland 
32 | POY wWiGke nctcccssscvstve : 7 38 | 434 42 48% 3 G.N. and N.E. | 
2284| Birkenhead .......: Bs Oo, Colas 16 47 5 Great Western 
{ 113 | Birmingham ........ up.) 2° So fase 9 4.65 4 Lon. and N. Western | 
1294 ote d. 2 425) 472 4, 49 1 Great Western 
1153| Bour Meroneh ssid tias Se Se 368 15 | not exp., 6 Lon. and S. Western 
{ 193 | Bradtord. | stecncs.a: up| 4 15] 452 V7, 483 6 Great Northern 
209% eB uectstencsaseiee 4 55 | 423 23 46 5 Midland 
BOs) BYtgQhOn -°...:c0ch7 d. 1 5} 462 — 463 — L.B. and 8S.C. 
DUS HO USTISUGE) cvseese,cubhetea both| 2 86] 45% 13 49% 2 Great Western 
FOS MB WRGOM 2) ..405 spoecsek Up} Pa COs vio 28 445 6 Midland 
{ 553| Cambridge............ d.}) 1 .15'| 442 = 442 _- Great Eastern 
BO MINN teN | deoeye Sante up | 1 £5*) 462 3 483 2 » Northern 
68 Canterbury SPRAY is 1 38 | 412 2 425 1 South Eastern 
{ 617 ye Sea soy el yn Ses ath ae 2 45% 1 Lon.Chat.and Dover 
1708) Gard) 22.0.5. sse0q re 4 21 | 393 25 | 435 5  eiy epee 
{ 2994| Carlisle ............00 up ies (ko ate Ad 45% 5 | Lon.and N.Western 
BOF aides MUR prec eteeesneet dagiaecd a, )-4% 31 Aee 7 Midland | 
34 Chatham Sa eoret both} —- 50] 4o4 2 Nips 5 wah Lon.Chat.and Dover! 
122%4| Cheltenham .......: d. BTS 373 24 | not exp. 4 | Great Western 
{ 170 -|. Chester uhccucaue up| 4 10] 43 21 47 3 Lon. and N - Western! 
td WR A ar eat ee : 4 50'| 44 15 462 5 Great Western | 
1524 Chesterfield. ........ yikes Feu aide 10 492 2 | Midland 
512! Colchester .....:...... sae) epi ea ied dee — 443 a Great Hastern | 
94 | Coventry. ......... up!| 2 Ail 454 6 474 2 Lon. and N. Western 
168 | Cr@wersistssdusssveaeds sp dibs: SO whos un} oo 2 ms 
2324| Darlington........:. » 5 19} 433 36 494 2 Great Northern | 
12832) Denby. ..cndhaicicceey bot 2 53 | 443 14 483 3 Midland | 
156 | Doncaster ..04...:.... d.j} 8 138] 48% i 50s 2 Great Northern 
{ 743| Donersawas paces 5 L389 4...46 — | 45 — South Hastern 
48 spines saeeaes up|} 1 45} 443 — 1 44% oo Lon.Chat. and Dover 
330.) Dublin es Wika d. | 11 3804 28% including lalnd and sea 8 Lon. and N. Western’ 
4714| Dundee:os nesneu » | 12 10,} 383 70 | not exp. 14 Na 
254 1) LUE Maal veveestreegere upi|~ 5 59°) ~423 42 48 8 G.N. and N.E. 
654| Hastbourne ....... d.i}| 1 85 | 414 1 414 1 L.B. & S.C. 
3923| Edinburgh............ both} 9 -| 432 49 48 4—5 East Coast Route 
{it Ae Wee tetee eee ogo 150.) Caos 51 443 8 West ,, me 
406 Siarvat ert eo 8 AT | aie 55 44+ 9 Midland ~_,, 
703 EN daceirueakine 6 dy i388 hu 3-4 | 2 44 1 Great Eastern | 
{ ere! Mimeter loasheccgieaes So a 3h alg 15 45 5 Lon. and 8. Western 
194 PT) (USP OPER » f & F4 wse 1 928 50% 4, Great Western 








* 12.0 up express. This train runs half a mile more than the quick ‘‘ Scotchman” between 
Edinburgh and Berwick in the same time. The gradients are of about equal difficulty in either 
case, but the Cambridge train has to slacken at Shelford Junction, and makes two stops, on 
ascending gradients, one at Royston, the other Hitchin. 
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+) Inverness ............ 
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TX Contd—QUICKEST TIME TO IMPORTANT TOWNS FROM LONDON 
q (during Summer). 


Company. 








Great Western 
South Eastern 
West Coast 
Midland 
East Coast 
Great Northern 
», Western 
» Northern 
»  Hastern 
South Hastern 
L. and N.W. 
G.N. and M.S. & I. 


| G.N. and N.E. 
{| South Western 


N.W & Highland 
Great Hastern 


| L. and N.W. 
| Great Western 


» Northern 


| Midland, v7¢ Trent 


3 vid Melton 


| Midland 


Great Northern 

»  Hastern 
L. and N.W. 
Midland 
Great Western 
G.N. and M.S. & L. 
North Western 


99 

Midland 
G.N. and M.S. & l. 
Chatham and Dover 
G.N. and N.E. 
Great Western 

» Northern 
G.N. and N.E. 
Great Western 
Lon. and N.Western 


| Great Eastern 


» Northern 


| Midland 
| Great Western 


i >) 
‘| N.Westernand Caln. 
| East Coast Route 


Midland 
Great Northern 

5 Western 
Lon. and S. Western 
Lon. and N.Western 
Lon.Chat. and Dovei 
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IX Contd—QUICKEST TIME TO IMPORTANT TOWNS FROM LONDON 


(during Summer). 
































; > Journey- | Minutes | Running- 
a ate Speed. | Stopped.} Average. 
Eeareits or 
ee H. M. 
79 | Ramsgate ........... both} 2 —| 39% 8 423 
5 ; from : 
834] Tondn. Bridge i a S georih 4a ° ad 
Bs ai Reading. e..cse.a d.| - 46] 463 — 463 
1382) Retford <.1..c.000.5.5-2 up} 2.54 | 49e 6 492 
Boe) WMS OV iN lidsceoes: ae “3 1 45 47% 2 48 
Oa ALES ULV i etetscnes? Ge De bG ik 243 5 45 
2303| Scarborough ........ Py 5 85 | 413 42 474 
1644} Sheffield.............008 fe 3. 35 | 46 11 483 
{ 162 ace fee ieree ‘ 3 23] 48 5 49 
163 | Shrewsbury ........ Hs 3 48 | 43 18 462 
{ 171 sel iy tree: 3 47) 454 10 47% 
22.8) SR IPUCOR aon cmacces , G22 1a 29 453 
264 | Snowdon* ....... LR gs SoU 5 6 80 a 
79 | Southampton .... ,, 2 4) 384 10 | not exp 
1334} OtadlOrd ef, a--2.-.-3) de 3 -—| 443 8 463 
184 | Stockport. ............ A tes OG cae 20 46 
1823 PVM bkctnce- up? 4518 | 42% 18 Ass 
1994 a ARE Recta 4 59 | 40 29 443 
666 | Strome Ferry_.... ,, [}20 50 | - 32 180 373 
216 | SWANBEA........c00-0¥. ye 6. —|. 36 40 | not exp 
99 MS WiIMGON areody-icse bothw? 1527 ih wae — B34 
2.2.01) HL OL GUANA tak ascosot di Belt wos 35 473 
175 | Wakefield ............ up 340°) 493 $) 493 
1824| Warrington) ........ Rs 4 25 414 22 45 
| 202 Sete) haere: % 4 42} 43 23 464 
2194 jy ibe hee d. D> 28) Gago 31 443 | 
168 | Weymouth. ........ pp iy as2O. 383 38 | not exp. 
2A 435) W Wity sss t.-s0es iin Gp225 38 36 |} 42 
BOS WV LCR ees. eee ee aptees. LO on 3 oe 180 | not exp. | 
1941) Wigan. eka ore 4 34] 423 18 453 
141 | Wolverhampton... ,, 3 AI 46 Zz 48 
120 | Worcester .........-.. a ADO | AGE 1S ft Stas 
1213) Yarmoutn 320 2...4 Mpiiivoume lat: 367 16 | not exp. 
1244| YEOVIL. sipttpe tees d Oa Ne cat 12 be ea 
188 5] VOrkie pero poe both} 3 55 | -48 G. ie acaos 
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| Great Western 


‘| Great Western 


| Lon. and 8. Western | 
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Company. | 








| 
Lon.Chat.and Dover 
South Eastern 


Great Western 
» Northern | 
Lon. and N. Western | 
Lon. and 8. Western 
G.N. and N,E. 
Midland 
Great Northern | 
Lon. and N. Western | 
Great Western : 
Mid. (vid Sheffield) | 
Lon. and N.Western| 
Lon. and S. Western 





Lon. and N. Western | 

Midland | 
G.N. and MS. & L. 

L.and N.W., Caln. | 
and Highland ~ 





9 | 


Great Northern | 
Lon. and N.Western | 
Midland 
G.N. and M.S. & L. | 





G.N. and N.H. 
L.and N.W., Caln., | 
and Highland | 
Lon. and N.Western 
Great Western | 
G.W. (vid Oxford) 
G.E.(vid Colchester) 


—— 


Great Northern 








* Rhyd-ddu, 2} miles from summit. 





These are the statistics of English expresses for the year 1883. 
In this list there is no mention of the scores of rapid trains which 
swarm between Manchester and the towns within 15 miles of it, of 
those between Glasgow and Paisley, between Derby or Nottingham 
and Chesterfield, between Birmingham, Wolverhampton, and Stafford, 
between Leeds or Skipton and Bradford, between London and Croy- 
don, or in the neighbourhood of other busy centres. These 
distances are too small and the routes too crowded to give room 


for real. express speed. 








a 
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A few lines may be added to the above figures. 

First, they represent the programme of the various Companies on 
paper. This programme is so good that it should be an object of 
each man’s pride to carry it out every day in practice. But some 
lines do this better than others, generally those that set themselves 
the hardest task. : 

Secondly, it is true that these figures would be more interesting 
if we had a history of them for several decades past, so that we 
might see the record of growth. In the meantime we may say 
roughly, that during the last 10 years the mileage of our express 
trains has increased about 25 per cent., and their average speed 
about 24 miles an hour, while the weight of the trains has increased 
from 30 to 50 per cent. in many cases. (Third class passengers came 
into expresses generally about 1873.) This has taken place during 
a long-drawn depression of trade, and is perhaps one of the sequelw 
of that depression (cheap materials.) It brings. out however the 
pleasant fact that industrial dulness has not demoralized the 
excellence of workmanship in those industries essential to a railway. 

Lastly, even apart froma retrospective comparison, the interest 
of these figures is obvious. The mileage and speed of express 
trains in England is so much greater than in the rest of the world, 
that any reflection on the fact must send a glow of satisfaction 
through every Englishman. For what is implied by this superior 
speed ? We quote from the address by Mr. Percy Westmacott 
to the Institute of Mechanical Engineers at their meeting in 
Belgium last July, an address entitled “High Speed and High 
Workmanship :”— 

‘Mechanical energy increases as the square of the speed; and 
so it may be said that the mental energy and skill required to 
carry on work increases also at something like the square of the 
speed with which that work is performed. The materials used 
must be far stronger and far finer; everything must be well pro- 
portioned and balanced; there must be the most perfect arrange- 


ment in each structure and in every part of astructure; .*. . . and 
thus we may say... . ‘The higher the speed, the better the 
work.’ ” 

In fact :— 


“Tf ’twere well that it were done, ’*twere well it were done quickly.” 


for, to quote again from the speech above, “ Rapidity of working 
brings out and perfects the highest qualities of the engineer.” 
And not only of the engineer, but equally of every man concerned 
in the working of the line, when railways are in question. There 
would be many fewer accidents on our lines if the speed on some 
of them were higher, or if there were more of the highest speed. 
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A low standard of attainment breeds a slack discipline, but when 
a company tries every day to run as well as it possibly can, there 
must be and is a devotion to detail all along the line. 

As to the subtler, but not less valuable, social effects which 
result from quick transit, they are becoming too apparent now to 
require pointing out. We may simply conclude with the answer of 
Mr. Frederick Barry before the Lords’ Committee on the London 
and Birmingham Railway Bill (1832), that, as locomotion is a 
means to an end, ‘‘I take it as common sense that the greater the 


expedition, the more benefit will be derived by all parties, where - 


certainty is to be had.” For quick certainty of attainment, alike 
in the case of railways, justice, or anything else, is what makes the 
world throb with vigour. 


Note.—The writer wishes here to express his thanks for the courtesy of the 
various Railway Companies who have kindly supplied him with information, and 
answered questions on many points of detail. 
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Additions to the Inbrary during the Quarter ended 30th September, 1883. 
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Argentine Republic. EHstadistica del Comercio y de] The Director of 
la Navegacion de la Reptiblica Argentina. Connon: | Commercial Statis- 
diente al aio 1882. xxiii + 285 pp., map, la. 8vo. 1883 tics, Buenos Aires 

Austria and Hungary— 

AUSTRIA— 

Nachrichten tiber Industrie, Handel und Verkehr 
aus dem Statistischen Departement im k. k. 
Handels-Ministerium. XXVI Band, I Heft. | De Bens 
‘Amntlicher Bericht: uber die Geschaftethatiokert ( D'- Brechell 
... wahrend des Jahres 1882. La. 8vo. Wien, 
TBBSL. : cealt We, telanlet. sachet, « eocuteeehe. el de Sa neag acd 

Statistische Monatschrift, [X Jahrgang. V Mai— 
Heft, 1888. Der Stand der Gewerbe in Wien. 
Tit. BVO GUNV MOI stacecdscatss oeeas obhebh eeaacutoemeth ane obec 

HuNnGARY— . 

Magyarorszig Ariforgalma, Ausztridval és mas) 
Orszagokkal. A Fdéldmivelés-ipar-és Kereske- 
delemiigyi Minister tr Rendeletébél szerkeszti és 
kiadja az Orszagos Magyar kir, Statistikai Hivatal. nh SiRovabeLaioas 
Fiizet I—IV. La. 4to. Budapest, 1883. (Monthly L oy g 


se sn rian Statistical 
Trade Statistics)! yA Rie ie bg, ALR AEE S | Bureau, Budapest 





Statistisches Jahrbuch fiir Ungarn. La. 3vo. 
loter Jahrgang, 1880— 
TD Heth, Ranitstewesertis.:.scctccvesere.sces teaver: 
VIT Heft. Das Communicationswesen ........... J 
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Austria and Hungary— Contd. 

1otes Jahrgang, 1880— Contd. 
VIII Heft. Ungarns Rechtspflege und die | 
Bewegung im Besitz und Lastenstande der 
Realitate ne roca P lost th case wien UE easvt BY. 0 
XII Heft. Ungarns Feuerschiden.................... 

1l**t Jahrgang, 1881— | 

I Heft. Politische Eintheilung und Bewegun 
der Bevélkerung .... 0.0... : ee ee : 7h ’ Pane Moyal anes: 
III Heft. Landwirtschaft. Ernte und Weinlese. r 
Gesundheitsverhiltnisse der Nutzthiere. 
Mark prelate ee pe cust. «es cap totes salen dye Xe 
AX’ Heft: “Staatshaughalh p.........dceipserseosnhysssuperyess 
Ungarns Waarenverkehr mit Osterreich und anderen 
Lindern. Vom Juli bis Ende Dezember, 1882. 
LD Jabrgamg: 0 Ohne ote nckves okie. geonictae-+oveeitbacts J 
Prague— 

Bulletin hebdomadaire de la ville de Prague et ) 
des communes-faubourgs. (Current numbers) 
Statistisches Handbuch der kéniglichen Hauptstadt 
Prag, fiir das Jahr 1881. Zweiter, specieller | The Statistical 
Theil. Neue Folge, erster Jahrgang. Deutsche f Bureau, Prague 
Ausgabe. Berichte tiber den Stand der Gemeinde- 
angelegenheiten der kénigl. Hauptstadt Prag. 





rian Statistical 
Bureau, Budapest 














x + 188 pp., map, la. 870. 1883.00... .sseencereeees J 
Belzgium— 
Exposé de Ja Situation du Royaume de 1861 4 1875. | The Ministry of the 
Vol. 11) Fase. 12,138. La. 8vo. Bruxelles ............ Interior, Brussels 


Ville de Bruxelles— 
Annuaire Démographique et Tableaux Statistiques ] 
des Causes de Décés, 1882. 21° année. Diagrams, | 
pS EUREA Beo Lok: SRN her OI or SR SERRE RAY Ee) POEAEOeY 
Bulletin Hebdomadaire de Statistique, Démo- | Dr. E. Janssens, 
graphique et Médicale— + Brussels 
XI* année. 6°, 7°, 15°, 32°, 47°, Semaine, 1880 
XII* année. 3°, 17°, 30°, 44°, Semaine, 1881.... 
XIV° année. 25°—36° Semaine, 1883 _............ J 


’ 


Bulgaria. Statistique de la Principauté de Bulgarie IT. 
Commerce Extérieur de la Principauté pendant es 
années 1880 et 1881. Sm. folio. Sofia, 1888................ 

China— 

Imperial Maritime Customs. Ato. Shanghai. 
I. Statistical Series— 
No. 2. Customs Gazette. Quarterly Returns of 
Trade, &c., January—March, 1883. .............004 
Nos. 3 and 4. Returns of Trade at the Treaty 


Ports, and Trade Reports for 1882 oo... 
II. Special Series— ia 
No. 2. Medical Reports for the half-year ended Bea Pape A ol 
S0th September UGS2 ca .scconborasaiapfenaopanneerpaaserorse Meh ridigts 


Ill. Miscellaneous Series— 
No.11. Special Catalogue of the Chinese Collection 
of Exhibits for the International Fisheries 
Mxhauston, London, ASSBi asceadenodes xnaelsagiin-nats dass 
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Denmark. Nationalékonomisk Tidsskrift, 34¢—44%¢ Hefte. ] The Danish Political 
HS AG DOMMA VI, 11 S09 orgcces cer ter ers seco taenetareyae eee ena eee Economy Society 


Egypt— 
Report presented to H.H. the Khedive on the situation 
of the Daira Sanieh in 1881. 21 pp., sm. folio. } A. Ellis, Esq. 
Le Care 88S 4.298 ii eo ee ete ee eee ee 
Statistique de la Navigation par le Canal de cig 
188le.eLas8yvo,. Le Cares i833 i oie fo ose tes 


France— 

Compte Général de Administration de la Justice ) 
ek ey vung pendant aid xxx + 205 pp., The Moncton ntelac 

Compte Général de lAdministration de la J oa Ete, 
Criminelle pendant 1881. xlv + 241 pp., 4to. 1838 

Ministére des Finances. Bulletin de Statistique et de 
Législation comparée. Juin—Aofit, 1883.0... 

Ministére des Travaux Publics. Bulletin du—. 
Premiére année, Janvier, Février, Avril, Mai, Octo- 
bre—Décembre, 1880. Deuxiéme année, Janvier— | The Ministry of 
Avril, Juin, 1881. Troisitme année, Mai, Aodat, Public Works 
Octobre, Novembre, 1882. Quatriéme année, Juillet 


\ M: A. De Foville 


ib etols Ee oR EERE her. AR Uoaiat eis adept es 
ViLttE DE Retms. Bulletin Mensuel du Bureau | The Bureau of 
Municipal d’Hygiéne. Juillet—Aott, 1883 ............ Hygiene 
L Pe ae Frangais. | eceeresit aah numbers.) \ The Editor 
Révue Bibliographique Universelle, Paris :— 
Partie Littéraire. Juin—Aoidt, 1883 .......... eee 
» Technique. Juin—Aoit, 1883 .......0..... ee 4s 
Révue Géographique Internationale. Nos. 91—93, 
SP BUNCE ML SSS reece ocr colleen eS, Peetetterepsanceeemenee a 


Société de Statistique de Paris. Journal de la—. ) 

Aotit, Septembre, 1883 :— 

(Tables des Matiéres.) 

Aott. La Statistique de la navigation intérieure, 
par M. Beaurin-Gressier. Quelques curiosités de 
la démographie parisienne, par M. T. Loua. } The Society 
Variétés. Le legs Heuschling. Fondation d’un | 
prix quinquennal de statistique .............. ce ecesseseeees 

Septembre. Du Rang de l Espagne en Europe d’aprés 
la statistique, par M. P. A. Delboy. L’Industrie | 
de la soie 4 Lyon, par M. 'T. Loua. Variétés........ ay 


Germany— 
Beitrige zur Medicinal-Statistik. vi+ 117 pp., 8vo. wae 
Stuttgart;:1875 2.2 ates acsecnesetaeeeess Eee et reat he oa 
Karte des deutschen Zollgebiets. Map, 1880 ............ ‘ge 
Kartennetz vom Deutschen Reich im Massstabe von 1: Be eadey Siete 
3,000,000; Map, 4879 Uae late mance mera : 


Nachrichten tiber die Gesundheitszustiinde in verschie- 
denen Hafenpliatzen. Hefte9 und 10. 8vo. Ham- — 
burg; 1875-76 ¢ 2 ee es Nh cee a eee 

Monatshefte zur Statistik des Deutschen Reichs fiir das | The Imperial Statis- 
Jahr 1883. Band LIX, Hefte 5,6, 7. La. 4to. .... tical Bureau, Berlin 
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Germany— Contd. 
Statistik des Deutschen Reichs. Ua. 4to. Berlin— 

Band II. Heft II. Abtheil. 1. Vierteljahrshefte, 1871 ) 

Band XV. 1876 


COCO He Herero ee eH Hae see eee SOH ESSE HHT S HES EOO SETS HE OEOE 


and A Villines btheils 2, 1874. scsi Seaeestth ve ebded 

ane XX. Heft I. Abtheil. 1. Vierteljahrshefte, 
ES(OU oc oe eta ate chat, Aes ooalh BHD: 

Band XX. Heft II. Abtheil. 1. Vierteljahrshefte, | The Imperial Statis- 
LS 76a esa ee ee Bs Biles cen Pn TE in we iete be tical Bureau, Berlin 

Ban@ a XX VILE pAbtheil 2) 1878. sx.b ce .siscecssncsanon: | 

ete ls | Vor PSS een en ne ee ase is tat, ace 

BSS EVR se A DEOL IA LOO op pas hcspone ses ssonnpoestbacicoonces 


Statistik des Deutschen Reichs. (38 vols., 1873-82) |} 
Baven. Beitrage zur Statistik der inneren Verwal- 

tung des Grossherzogthums Baden. Hefte 26, | 

sin. folto, Carlsruliey 1876-80 ....2.2:00 1. wadsectsaspsvasetsedsseveee 
Bavaria— 

Die Bayerische Bevélkerung nach der Gebiirtigkeit. ) 
Mapy las Svoy tM iunchen) 187626. .22.2 ic. catiee cies 

Ergebnisse der Volkszihlung im Koénigreiche Bayern 
nach einzelnen Gemeinden. La. 8vo. Miinchen, 
DS GRAM Area sos eer eda an cen eae el ac gencaris sc sto neetauddedinatonss 

Zeitschrift des K. Bayerischen Statistischen Bureau. U 
9ter Jahrgang, 1877. Nos. 1—4. 11 Jahrgang, 
1879, Nos. 3 und 4. Sm. folio. Miinchen............ 

Bremen. Jahrbuch fiir die Amtliche Statistik des 

Bremischen Staats. VIII Jahrgang. 1 Heft. Zur 

Statistik des Schiffs- und Waarenverkehrs im Jahre 

IS7Apa Boards,em: Aol) ectahace 2 ek etal. | 

Hamsure’s Handel und Schiffahrt, 1882, und Schif- | The Bureauof Trade 
fahrtsverkehr von 1846 bis 1882. Lia. 4to................. Statistics, Hamburg 
Meckiensure. Beitrige zur Statistik ee ee | 
8 Band, Hefte i—iv. 1875-76. 9te™ Band, Hefte 
i und ii, 1878. Sm. folio. Schwerin «0.0.0... r — 
OLDENBURG. Statistiche Nachrichten iiber das Gross- | 
herzogthum Oldenburg. Hefte v—vii. 4to. 1875-77.) 
Prussia— 
Preussische Statistik. La. 4to. 1883— 
Heft LXV. Die Heilanstalten im preussischen | 
Staate in den Jahren 1877, 1878, und 1879........ 
Heft LXIX. Die Gebrechlichen in der Bevélker- ea: 
ung des preussischen Staates, nach den Ergeb- > footie oe 
nissen der Volkszihlung vom 1 Dec., 1880 ........ . ‘ 
Heft LXXI. Ergebnisse der meteorologischen | 
Beobachtungen im Jahre 1882 ...............esrees ti 

Zeitschrift des Konigl. Preussischen Statistischen } 
Bureaus. Erginzungshefte i—iv, vi—vil. 1864-80. 
23 Jahrgang, Hefte i und ii, Januar bis Juni, 
TESS. OTIO, ne sotaneubeats Bal pest cotter GNGtiihe etiaieasncses sears 

Saxony— 

Medicinalwesen im Kénigreich Sachsen 5te™—9ter ‘ 
und 11* Jahresbericht des Landes- Medicinal- 
Collegiums tiber das —, auf die Jahre 1872-77 und 
1879.°* La Svow* Dresden. j:,rseseccscteen<chaae 

Monatliche Bericht tiber die Resultate aus den 
meteorologischen Beobachtungen, im Jahre 1875. | 
BOs MARCO ROUIN 25 ce ce utce sects eyes beeces oh seoRerouseiatsnszeeipeandites iI 
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Germany—Oontd. 
Saxony—Contd. 

Uebersicht der Ergebnisse der Civil- und Straf-) 
rechtspflege im Kénigreiche Sachsen. Band v—vii, 
1872-78. Sm. folio. Dresdem.i.8.,.830.n.sone 

Vertheilung der Bevélkerung des Kénigreichs Sachsen 
nach den Haupt- Erwerbs- und Berufs- Klassen. 
Auf Grund der Volkszihlung am 1 December, 1871 

ScHLESwic. SBericht tiber die Thatigkeit der Section r 
fiir 6ffentliche Gesundheitspflege der Schlesischen | 


Gesellschaft im Jahre 1876. Lia. 870. ........seeeeeeenees 
Berlin— 
Die Berliner Volkszihlung von 1875. Hefte i—iv. 
Folio; 1878-801. xo Amen oe at asede 40 J 


Statistisches Jahrbuch der Stadt Berlin. Neunter ] ne 
Jahrgang. Statistik des Jahres 1881. 8vo. 1883 i para Coa ears 


Veréffentlchungen des Statistischen Amts der vw | PhouGtaeetent Dnt 


Eheschlessungen, Geburten, Sterbefille, und Wit- > ean yr pari 


terung. (Current weekly numbers) «ui... 
Dresprn. Mittheilungen des Statistischen Bureaus ) 


der Stadt—. Hefte tii—v. La. 8vo. 1876-78 _........ 
Prankfurt-a-M.— ~~ 
Beitriige zur Statistik der Stadt—. 3°? Band. 
Hefte t—v. Atos 1876-80 © ic. ch cenaliveceasoecheh done Nee. 
Statistiche Mittheilungen tiber den Civilstand der Salat ceeneecl 
Stadt- in Jahre 1882. 4to. 1888 ....... APRA cos Matir 


Lerpsic. Mittheilungen des Statistischen Bureaus ) 
der Stadt Leipzig. 10** Heft. Sm.folio. 1876... 
Junich— 
Die Bevélkerung Miinchens. Geburten, Sterbfalle 
und Kheschliessungen im Jahre 1875. Diagram, 

plan, em Folio ).2928h). wVRVi Lh GI ee neha b og 
Miinchens Kindersterblichkeit im ersten Halbjahre 
1875. }) Blan, Svorw ya) Sa Ns se oh ashe 
Voranschlag der Einnahmen und Ausgeben der 
Statgemeinde Miinchen fiir das Verwaltungs, 
Jahr 1876. Sim. folio. ae i J) 


Italy— : 
Annali del? Industria e del Commercio, 1882.— 
Il Corallo. Monografia di Goivanni e Riccardo | 
Canestrinis, (1883 (\.ch8 aia ANOS. BRP OROeR 
Il Corallo in Sardegna. Relazione dal, Prof. P. 
Corrado: “USS8 auilseitss: sdsecati cau Pei GA ee Lede 
Annali di Statistica, 
Serie 3°, vol. iv. Saggio di Bibliografia Statistica 
Ttaliana» 1883 Vala LAaee Sik ee 8 
Indice Analitico delle Materie contenute nelgi pubbli- 
cati nel Decennio, 1871-81 (Serie 14 e 2%), viii + 
bd pp. BVO, G LSSarwn Ty. Aaa, Ma ee ae 
Atti della Giunta per la Inchiesta Agraria e sulle 
Condizioni della Classe Agricola. Vol. viii, tomo ii; 
vol ix fase. 1. plas A60.M W888 uti siete Seen is 
Bollettino Settimanale dei Prezzi, di aleuni dei princi- 
pal Prodotti Agrari e del Pane. (Current weekly 
numbers) Wasi sana dpsvbdnauabiovbanltaedehe Sante NoePesl since ‘4 


The Director-General 
of Statistics, Rome 
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Italy—Contd. 
Bollettino di Notizie Commerciali. (Current bi-weekly | 
VC TNDE (8,8) 8 aaa aati De oconstidtane medley, blanrel diboietee Mays Median ry 
Bolletino di Notizie sul Credito ela Previdenza. Anno 
MRPIN Ope Le i, LO Ouberttee ess scaksse: Seeeakauerers Metikaete not rtie rete 
Bollettino Consolare. Vol. xix, fase. iv, v, vi. 1883.... The Direstom Caneel 
Bollettino Mensile delle Situazioni dei Conti degli > Ae Stati me Beet 
Instituti d’Emissione. Anno XIV; Nos.5—¥%. 1883 Ohi talsagea ep Ine 
Bollettino Bimestrale delle Situazioni dei Conti. Anno 


XC Wi sINOSe LA Pe ESE aeicle cei s.sccngeidaccasvereerdoceusead 
. Bollettino .Bimestrale del Risparmio. Anno VIII; 
; COREE Benes ala ogee ee en NG ce coe tS eh vgs tsan ted cca J 


Censimento della Popolazione al 31 Dicembre, 1881. 
Proporzione degli Analfabeti Classificati per Eta e 
Confronto Col Censimento Preeedente. Bollettino, 


Iss Fee LIA OVO NEE Cl erih arta ees es tertn tari ceeeamien SEAN CS 
Movimento Commerciale del Regno d'Italia nell’ anno ) 

d Binke ome HEN Catlett Ot byt Noni ba direate. pant Mareen. Aa Yi eRk pr: Sia 
Movimento della Navigazione nei Porti del Regno nell’ 

BRO OG os La ACO mene ae eee Sea hems ee | The Director-General 
Statistica Elettorale Politica. Elezioni Generali r of Statistics, Rome 


(Polttiohe; 1882. 4 Taravoy | Losey. coche ees: 
Statistica Giudiziaria Civile e Commerciale per l’anno 
1880. 133 + Ixxili + 208 pp. 8vo. 1888................ El 
| Venice— 
Riforma dell’ Ufficio Sanitario Municipale e del) 
Servizio Medico di Circondario. Sm. folio. 1882 | 
Studi e Proposte per la Sistemazione del ional | a 





Sanitario, e dei Sovcorsi Medici a Domicilio nella 
citta di Venezia.’ “Sm Tolids’ “T8820 rk. 2. 


Netherlands— 

| Statistiek der Geboorten en der Sterfte naar den) The Statistical 

. Leeftijd en de oorzaken van den dood in Necesisna Society of the 
PAN: UNG) LEO mere e  eere tear neces ee hac aaa onseos Netherlands 

Statistiek van den Loop der Bevolking van Nederland) | 

| over 1880. 8vo. 1883. (Movement of Population.) | 

cy Statistische Bescheiden voor het Koningrijk der | The Netherlands 

Nederlanden. Sterfte naar de Oorzaken van den f{ Legation, London 

Dood in 1873-74. 2 vols., boards. 4to. s’ Graven- | 

hage, 1883. (Death-rate from all causes) ................ J 


, 
¥ 
} 
i 
r 


Portugal. Lisspoa. Boletim da Sociedade de Geographia ; 
de—, 8 serie, Nos. 10-12. 1882 ....c--serreostssneieceseeeedes- ophedaeathe: 


Roumania— 
Statistica din Roumania— 
Invétaméntul pe Anul Scolar 1878-79. La. 4to. 1883) 
Mouvement de la population pendant l’année 1880, | The Chief of the 
d’aprés les registres de état civil. Sm. folio, 1883 ¢ Statistical Bureau, 
Statistica Judiciara din Romania pe Anul 1878. Sm. | Bucharest 
POLIO LV SSS, c0s..ch Keiko MERIAL, RU BRON, Ae, J 


Spain— 
Memorias Comerciales y Suplemento. (Current bi-] The Board of Cus- 
MPR EY IINNOLS Khris whesaras tents tives ties featovrevectevareseees toms, &e. 
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Spain— Contd. 
Memoria sobre las Obras Piiblicas des de 1°, de Enero | 
de 1873 4 de Diciembre de 1881, comprendiendo lo t The Director-General 
relativo a Puertos, Faros, Boyas, Valizas, Rios, of Public Works, 
Canales y aprovechamiento de Aguas. 150+ cxevi| Madrid 
pp., boards, sim. BOuOs A SSS. bivcssc: spcnsncche Micardis y 


Maprip. Boletin de la Sociedad ‘Géografica de—.. The Societ 
Tomo xiv, Num. Oxy, OALSSe gf iskete tos teste eestor et 


Sweden and Norway— 
Norway— 
Norges Officielle Statistik. La. 8vo., 1883. *) 
A. 1. Beretning om Skolevesenets Tilstand i Kon- 
‘geriget Norge for <Aaret 1879 (Public 
TSta CHIOM). 0:3, as seeee-cacapteanae: ocageee pee 
B. 2. Tabeller -vedkommender Skiftevesenet i 
Norge i Aarene 1878-80. (Bankruptcies) | 
B. 3. Beretning om Rigets Strafarbeidsanstalter, 
for 1*t¢ Halvaar 1880 og for Aaret Iste Juli, 
1880 til 30% Juni, 1881. (Penitentiaries) 
C.3a. Tabeller vedkommende Norges Handel i 
Aaret 1882. ....(Comuerce) icccshaisetsnseanciess 
C.3B. Tabeller vedkommende Norges Skibsfart i 


Aareblssl,,. (Navigation)... on een The Central Statisti- 
C. 4, Beretning‘om Sundhedstilstanden og Medi- + ‘cal Bureau, Chris- 

cinalforholdene i Norge i Aaret 1879. tianla 

(Sanitary and Medical Condition)................ 


C.8. De offentlige Jernbaner. Sammendrag :af 
Direktionernes Driftsberetninger for er- 
minen 1*t¢ Juli, 1880 til 30% Juni, 1881. 
CRALLWANs Voit sss.5 hited ote sie sen piste tae eet 
C.9. Tabeller vedkommende Norges Fiskerier i, 
Aaret 1881 samt Beretninger angaaende 
deres Drift m. v. tilligemed en tabellarisk 
Oversigt over Udbyttet af den norske Fis- 
keribedrift i Aarene 1866-81. (Fisheries) 
Meddelelser fra det statistiske Centralbureau. 
Nos. 8—12 for 1882-83. (General Statistics)... ) 
SwEDEN— 
Bidrag till Sveriges Officiela Statistik. ~4to. 1883. ) 
A. Befolkningsstatistik. Ny foljd XXIII fér ar 
1881. (Movement of Population, &e.)_........ 
B. Rittsvasendet. Ny fdljd XXIV: 1. Chefens 
for Kongl. Justitie-Departementet underda- 
niga Embetsberattelse for ar 1881. (Justice) 


E. Inrikes Sjofart och Handel fér &r 1881. 
(Shipping aud Commerce) ..2..ukecmti seen The Central Statisti- 
I. Telegrafviisendet. Ny féljd 22. Telegraf-} cal Bureau, Stock- 


Styrelsens’ underdaniga LBeriittelse for Ar holm 
1882. Diagram. (Telegraphs) ..............0.. 

K. Helso-och Sjukvarden I. Ny fdljd 21. Medi- 
cinal-Styrelsens underdaniga Beriittelse fér 
ar 1831. ‘ (Medical Statistics) | ............se0 

K, Helso- och Sjukvarden, II. Ofverstyrelsens 
Ofver Hospitalen underdiniga Berittelse for 
pr ABRI.* Plates, ~ (Hospitals) 4 seccccec tees J 
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SweDEN—Contd. 
Bidrag till Sveriges Officiela Statistik—Contd. 
L. Statens Jernvigstrafik, 20b. Allmin Svensk ) 
Jernvagsstatistik for ar 1881. Map. (Railways) 
N. Jordbruk och Boskapsskétsel XVIT. Hus- 
hallnings- Sallskapens Berittelser for r 1881. 


(Aprioulitare) ij. pivisiess cssecscgsece i euseeseeits; 
O. Landtmateriet XVI. For ar 1882. (Land 
SUEVEY UD VAP ested osdveotsedecath «iecerseesscclteaet 


Q. Skogsvisendet XIII. Skogs-Styrelsens under- 
daniga LBeridttelse fdr &r 1881. Maps. 
(Horests, eC! i rpesssi st teatsratt be cate ep paeseactes ette eo 

T. Lots- och Fyrinrattningen samt Lifriddnings- 
anstalterna & Rikets Kuster X. Maps. 
(Pilotage and Navigation, &.) ........ eee 

Y. Branvins Tillverkning och Férsiljning V. 
Underdanig Berittelse af Byrén fdr Kon- 
trolen & Tillverkningsafgifter fér Tillverk- 
ningsaret 1880-81. (Manufacture of Brandy) 

Statistik Tidskrift. No.1, 1883. (Journal of the 
Central Statistical Bureau, Stockholm). ............... 

General-Sammandrag Ofver 1882 ars Bevillning. | The Central Statisti- 
Sheet, 1883. Taxation ply ast0t2 gui csersbe avs ocst- r cal Bureau, Stock- 

Kapital-Konto till Riks-Hufvud-Boken fér ar 1881, holm 

med dertill hdérande tablaer och bilagor. 82 pp., 

, la 4to. 1883. (Finance) 





Semen Teme w ewes eee eeeeeereOreeeeeeseeo® 


Ofversigt af Sveriges Riksbanks Stallning, Samman- 
fattad efter 1881 ars Bokslut. 24 pp., la. 4to. 
18832). (State pBanie eesti tes: iste area eaten 

Rikets in- och Utférsel af vissa varor. Jan.—Juni, 
1879-83. Sheets. 1883. (Imports and Exports) 

Riksstat fér ar 1884. 31 pp., 4to. 1883. (Budget) 

Sammandrag af Riksbankens Stillning den 31 Jan.— | 
30 Juni, 1883. La. 4to. (Monthly Bank Return) 

Sammandrag af de solidariska enskilda bankernas 
samt aktiebankernas och kreditaktiebolagens upp- 
gifter fdr den 31 Jan.—30 Juni, 1888. za 
(Monthly Return of Private Banks) 

Sammandragen Ofversigt af de enskilda bankin- 
rittningarnes stillning efter 1882 ars bokslut. 
La. 4to. 1883. (Private Banks) 

Uppgifter om Hypoteksinrattningarne for ar 1882. 
La. 4to. (Mortgages) 


emer ee rene neeereeetras 


Sede eee rerereseeesrooce 


COE O OHO RET eR eet Dr ee HERO HTH EF EOE OE HERE ETE 


Switzerland— 
Geneva. Bibliothéque Publique. Compte-rendu pour 
1882. 11 pp., la. 8vo. 


Peer emer ee Here eee maTE rer eo eOsTEHEHEHEDTOOHOED 


\ The Library 


Journal de Statistique Suisse. 28™° année, 1882. 
a GVO... ORNL. acnssersnmeattnceitotan uw rerstessingeaateysss ces 
United States— : 
Department of Agriculture. Special Report— 
No. 60. Of Acreage of Spring Grain and Cotton, 
the Condition of Winter Wheat, and European | The Department of 
Grain Prospects, with Freight Rates of Transpor- Agriculture 
tation Companies. 1883 0... Ee Ete ts3 9 


VOL. XLVI. PART III. | 2Q 
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United States—Contd. 


No. 61. On the Area of Corn, Potatoes, in| The Department of 


Tobacco, and the Condition of Growing Crops in Agriculture 


the United States and Europe. 1888 ..............0... 
Bureau of Education. Circulars of Information. 8vo.— | 
No. 5, 1881. Causes of Deafness among School 
Children, ic. Bits emen teeter ee ee 
No. 2, 1882. Proceedings of the Department of 
Superintendence of the National Educational | The Bureau of Edu- 
Association at its Meeting at Washington ............ cation, Department 
No. 1, 1883. Legal Provisions respecting the of the Interior 
Examination and Licensing of Teachers................ 
Instruction in Morals and Civil Government. 1882 
Natural Science in Secondary Schools. 1882............ 
Planting Trees in School Grounds. 1882 ................ J 
Bureau of Statistics. Commercial Relations—- 
Quarterly Report on Imports, Exports, lmmigration) , 
and Nieiaation containing other Statistics snr Me i aut of ee 
to the Trade and Industry of the Country. No.3 f darts Misti eS! 


1882-83 (to Blst March, 1888) vesssseecssssncrenenen Department 
Reports of Consuls on Commerce, Manufactures, &c. Tie Pee nese 
INO. SO; April, 1883 iiiiacdasoage! aeeet ect sienaeure: tr aCTy aie ene 
Summary Statement of Imports and Exports. Nos f Bie t oat 
10°12) (1882-88 be ed ah Gree vies at 
Compendium of the Tenth Census of the United ae Reka one 
States, 1880. Cloth, 2 parts, la. 8vo. 1883................ PRR. aga = 


International Bureau of Exchanges. A Communication ) 
from the Secretary of State relative to the Establish- 
ment of an—, containing a List of Official Publica- C. S. Hill, Esq. 
tions received under the System from the Public 
Printer between the years 1868-81. 1138 pp, 8vo.... ) 
MassACHUSETTS— 
Bureau of Statistics of Labor— 
Eleventh Annual Report, January, 1880. Part I.) 
Strikes; II. Convict Labor; III. Statistics of 
Crime, 1860-79 ; IV. Divorces ; V. Social Life 
of Working Men. Cloth, diagram. La. 8vo......... 
Fourteenth Annual Report, March, 1883. Part I. + pe Sues 0 
Employers’ Liability for Personal- Injuries to ; 8 
their Employées; II. Time and Wages; III. 
Profits and Earnings; IV. Early Factory 
Labor in New England. Cloth. La. 8vo......... J 
Micuiean. Eighth Annual Report of Births, rt HenryB. Baker, Esq 
- d ed 
M.D. 








riages, and Deaths in Michigan for 1874. Cloth 
diagrams. Lansing, 1880 aidtcpeinaipns.adeadse eset shee 
New Yorx. Annual Reports of the Trustees of the 
New York State Library, for the years 1880-82. | The Library 
CLOtH SVG siiccscoee te SOO ies ne cs danday Cornet oe oe ate ea aie 
Rhode Island— 

Twenty-eighth Annual Report upon the Births, ) 
Marriages, and Deaths in the City of Providence | 
for. 1832.) 106 “ppii = SV0.4ok weet eataire seer 

Report of Deaths in the City of Providence during | 
May, 1883 (icbsdenctacen toc eee ka ae J 

Wisconsin. Seventh Annual Report of the State | The State Board of 

Beard of Dlealth, VS82. wc3).csctsevsscncsionctectoceaeeee ee Age Health 


Edwin M. Snow, Ksq., 
M.D. 
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United States—Contd. 
Academy of Natural Sciences of Philadelphia. Pro- 
ceedings of the—. Parts I—III. January— +> The Academy 
Hepocmiper; LAS235.1 0) Rees ears Saag comes ated 
American Philosophical Society, held at Philadelphia, 
for promoting Useful Knowledge. Proceedings of > The Society 
the—. Vol. 20, No. 112. Illustrations, 1882 ........ 
Bankers’ Magazine. J une—September, 1883. New York.... The Editor 
Franklin Institute. Journal of the—. Vol. 81. 
Nos. 1—3, plates, &. Philadelphia, 1883 ................ 
Smithsonian Institution. Smithsonian Miscellaneous 
Collections. La. 8vo.— 
Vol. 22. Proceedings of the United States National ) 
Museum. (Vols. 3 and 4.) 1880-81 .........0..... 
Vol. 23. Bulletins, Nos. 11—15, of the United 
States National Museum, 1878-79..........ccccceeeee 
Vol. 24. Bulletin, No. 16, of the United States ! 
National’ Museums: S82 syctseiccse.iic yeh etesee se decaedon. 
Vol. 25. Bulletins of the Philosophical Society 
of Washington. (Vols. 4 and 5.) 1880-82. 
Transactions of the Anthropological Society of 
Washington. (Vol. 1.) 1879-82. Proceedings 
of the Biological Society of Washington. 
CVole cd, ISRO oi erie renee chord catsssurtnee veh asi dai ss 
Vol. 26. The Toner Lectures. (Lecture 8.) 
1880. List of Foreign Correspondents of the 
Smithsonian Institution, 1883. Classification 
of the Coleoptera of North America, 1883 ........ 
Vol. 27. The Constants of Nature. (Parts 4 and 
5.) 1880-82. Check List of Publications of 
the Smithsonian Institution, 1881. Catalogue 
of Publications of the Smithsonian Institution 
(1846-82), with an Alphabetical Index of 
Articles in the Smithsonian Contributions to 
Knowledge, Miscellaneous Collections, Annual 
Reports, Bulletins, and Proceedings of the 
United States National Museum, and Report 
of the Bureau.of Hthnology <1... ccoc0c.ss0scosssseseaet »/} 


i The Institute 





> The Institution 


India, Colonial, and other Possessions. 
Canada, Dominion of— 
Agriculture. Report of the Minister of—, for the 
Calendar’ Years. 1872-7455, (810, 2 Cetus, sactteoreestte eos 
Archives. Report on Canadian—, and on the System 
of Keeping Public Records, TBRIM. SvOhee Ah visi: 
Canal Statistics. Supplement No. 1 to the Inland 
Revenue Report to the 30th June, 1882 .............00 
Census of Canada, 1880-81, vol. 3. (Contents.) Immov- 
able Property and Shipping; Occupiers of Lands and 
Lands Occupied; Animals and Animal Products ; ; 
Field Peeducts: Various Products and Furs; Pro- not, Esq., Ottawa 
ducts of the Forest; Fisheries; Raw Mineral Pro- 
ducts; Details of Industrial Establishments. Half 
SOMES SNES Ss ova SSP iy MAN Sor APRS PSP Er Beep nr 3 


T. Beggs, Esq. 


John George Bouri- 


bo 
© 
Lo 
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Canada, Dominion of—Contd. 
Criminal Statistics for 1881. (Appendix to Report of } 
Ministersof Agriculturg,:18S2) 2. 2e.carmiesn.savdeeccesat- 
Fisheries Statements for 1882. (Supplement No. 2 to 
15th Annual Report of Department of Marine and 
Fisheries) ’2i:.2.504,.c0s dete aaeees hese ween ner 
Sessional Papers arranged Numer ically and in Volumes. 
First Session, 1883. Half calf, la. 8vo.— 
Vol. 1. Public Accounts to 30th June, 1882. 
Estimates to 80th June, 1883-84: .........cceceeeeeeees 
Vol. 2. Trade and Navigation to 30th June, 1882. 
Vol. 3. Report of the Postmaster-General to 30th 
June, 1882. Report, Returns and Statistics of 
the Inland Revenue to 30th June, 1882............ 
Vol. 4. Annual Report of the Department of 
Indian Affairs to 31st December, 1882. Report 
of the Auditor-General to 30th June, 1882 .... 
Vol. 6. Annual Report of the Minister of Rail- 
ways and Canals to 30th June, 1882. Railway 
Statistics of Canada, to 30th June, 1882. Map. 
Vol. 9. Report of the Secretary of State of Canada 
for 1882. Report of the Superintendent of 
Insurance Lok 188 Lpcee ences At eee 
Vol. 10. Agriculture. Report of the Minister of—, 
for 1882. Criminal Statistics for 1881. Library 
of Parliament, Report of the Librarian; Labour 
in Factories; Dominion Statutes; Superannua- 
tion; Unforeseen Expenses. Interior, Annual 
Report of the Department of—, for 1882. 
Governor General’s Warrants ........1....0--020003.-n000: J 
ManiTospa. Department of Agriculture, Statistics 
and Health. Crop Bulletin, No. 2. 29 pp., la. sr} The Department 
Winnipeg S83 a iiacmses cn ieliectin. sede ah bernie teetibe: leueacate: 





John George Bouri- 
not, Esq., Ottawa 


Cape of Good Hope— 
Blue Book for the Colony of the—, for 1882. General } 
Report and Statistical Summary. Part I. Govern- | , The Col ig 
ment; IJ. Finance; III. Trade; IV. as TD ae von ean 
and Accumulation; V. Population; VI. Crime; { ede ape of Gooc 
VII. Education, Religion and Charitable Institu- | eRe 


tions,’ Half-caltj plan. (L883 i. 3. )..hecce es angepeeonecee a 
; f | W. C. Burnett, Esq., 
Separate copy of Report on the Blue Book for 1882.... { Emigration Agent 


The Education Manual, 1883-84, for the guidance of ) 
Managers and Teachers of Schools. 34+ v pp., 
beards, '2/Toan S904), Capes Tow. cqiccsccenencossdertnnasdted: bese 

Educational Statistics to illustrate the progress of the 
Aided-School System. Together with a Pan 
from the Superintendent-General of Education on 
the subject of Building Grants. Folio. 1888 ........ 

Report of the Superintendent-General of Education 
for the year ended 30th June, 1882, with Appendices 
and Supplement, ) “Holo A 88aunivs he adad uh al pes ) 

Official Publications— 

Acts of Parliament of the Colony of the—, ne The Colonial Secre- 





The Superintendent- 
General of Educa- 
tion, Cape Town 





Halfiealf.: . Boloinit.s.eacateiecceamecs ., eran tary, Cape of Good 


Votes and Proceedings of Parliament, 1882_............. Hope 





Ur 
OD 
Or 
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Cape of Good Hope— Contd. 
Official Publications—Contd. 
Appendix I to the Votes and Proceedings, 1882... 
Appendix ITI to the Votes and Proceedings, 1882. 
(Containing various Reports).........ccsesesessenssees 
Vol. 1. General, Financial, Revenue and Expen- 
gitvire. Lodardiqueetat..ctcte ne ree 
Vol. 2. Appropriation of Public and Private 
Monies, Civil Servants’ Salaries, Customs and 
SEES. CUBE, | AIRIB DLCO uit. pesieeserakadecen (adnws donk ccapiacasctirake 
Vol. 8. Education, Museums, &c., Libraries, 
Parks and Gardens, Medical and Hospitals, 
Postal, Deeds, Police, Colonial Forces, Pen- 
sions, Petitions to Parliament ...........cceeceeceees 
Vol. 4. Works and Buildings, Convicts, Rail- | The Colonial Secre- 
ways, Telegraphs, Hydraulic Engineer’s Re- > tary, Cape of Good 
port, Surveyor General’s Report, Quit-rents,; Hope 
Land Tenure, Grants of Land. .........c...cc00ees 
Vol. 5. Woods and Forests, Veterinary Surgeon’s 
Reports, Emigration and Immigration, Mining, 
Harbour Board, Port Captains .......0. 0 


Voli Gi. N ative tA Hareaegce eh AA ti ee detuned 
Appendix IIT. Reports of Select Committees, 1882. 
Half calli+ Pag Svonge ets. ncte. maton coe). yona baat 
Votes and Proceedings of Parliament, with An- | 
nexures. TVirst Session of 1883 - ............ cc. cssseoees 


Native Laws and Customs. Report and Proceedings, 
with Appendices of the Government Commission 
Ol—-o)  Sketeh maps, 1883... ...cavae-soyecenttaleacensonaneedy> mt 


Cape Town Chamber of Commerce. Annual Gene Mes aeO hain her it a 


of the Vice-President; delivered at a General C 
ommerce 


Meeting of Members, &e., April, 1883. 56 pp., 8vo. 


(India. Moral and Material Progress and Condition of 
India during the year 1880-81. Statement exhibiting > C. C. Princep, Esq. 
the—. 17th November, No. 872...iccscscccssccsvscstesveovsees 


India, British— 
Trade and Navigation, Monthly Accounts. Nos. 1—3,| The Indian Govern- 
SSO istsicssibeetosasacecteteer tedde.t yatesseherereds teach Getaoeianeh aes «| ment — 


Asiatic Society of Bengal. Proceedings of the—. 
Nos. 2—6, February—d une, 1888..........sesscecnesseeeeees } LENSES, 


The Registrar-Gene- 


General on Births, Deaths, and Marriages, 1881-82. val, Jamaica 


Jamaica. Fourth Annual Report of the Registrar- 
| aNd We Petmraa hates Seika ¢ Ai el eae an a ano en Bek Pe Me Ce 
New South Wales. Census of—, 1881. Summary] The Registrar-Gene- 
SAE a MPRERAGE | SCO DR RS rely oot MER. ee IO Ie i ral, N.S. Wales 


Queensland. Supplement to the Government Gazette, | The Registrar-Gene- 
containing Vital Statistics. Nos. 50, 60, 70, 1888 ........ ral, Queensland 


Report of the Royal Society of —. Vol. 5 (for 1881-82). 


South Australia. Transactions and Proceedings, and 
The Society 
MPA ELC LOR OG! LISD sonadeieuadde ridde oseeesanp-poastectendti eth eestss 
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Tasmania— E. C. Nowell, Esq., 


Census, 1881. Part IV. Sickness and Infirmity ........ Hehact 


Royal Society of Tasmania. Papers and Proceedings, \ The Society 


and Report of the—, for 1881. Illustrations ........ 
Victoria— 
Agricultural Statistics for the year ended 31st March, 
LBSS HORSES Miscsvanens ederaswssvecs masecunthack earisessseebaa Ost narannaeteae H. H. Hayter, Esq., 


Census, 1881. Part VI. Conjugal Condition of the C.M.G. 
POODlO ex. decebedenzeh ee tive ncaa baa sol ioe a tne eee ante eee 
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The Proaress of the Worxina Crassus in the Lasy Haur Century: 
being the InauauRaAL AppRess of R. Girren, LL.D., President 
of the Statistical Society, Sussion 1883-84. Delivered 20th 
November, 1883. 


In assembling for the labours of another session, our first duty, as 
it was a year ago, is to commemorate the heavy loss which the 
Society has sustained by death. On the last occasion the names 
before us were those of Mr. Newmarch and Mr. Jevons, identified 
for many years with our work, and intimately known to many of us. 
On the present occasion the loss to be recorded is of another co-worker 
equally distinguished, though in a different way, and perhaps 
possessing a more exclusively statistical reputation—Dr. Farr. 
The Jowrnal of the Society already contains a record of our sense of 
loss, but a few words more may surely be permitted here—in memory 
of one who was present year after year, not only at our inaugural 
meetings, but at almost all the ordinary meetings as well; who, 
throughout a long career, contributed numerous and valuable papers 
to our discussions, the interval between his first and last paper read 
at our meetings being over thirty years; who in the fulness of time, 
and certainly not before he deserved the distinction, presided over 
us for the usual period; and who, in fact, deserves credit as one of 
the makers and promoters of this Society, and of the study which 
we cultivate, in the most literal sense of the words. It is a very 
great loss we have sustained. Happily in Dr. Farr’s case we have 
not to lament the premature shortening of days which we had to 
lament in referring to the loss of Mr. Newmarch and Mr. Jevons. 
Dr. Farr had reached the limit of a tolerably long life, and till within 
a very few years of the close, had been able to take an active part 
in the studies to which he was devoted. There are at least two 
remarkable monuments of his later labours, the special report to the 
registrar-general on the mortality of the 1861-71 decade, which was 
completed only seven or eight years ago, and his paper on the mode 
of estimating the value of stocks having a deferred dividend, read 
at one of our meetings in King’s College in the year 1875, after 
Dr. Farr had served his term as president of the Society. We can 
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only lament Dr. Farr’s loss, therefore, as the common lot of 
humanity, and though we could have wished a longer life and 
greater service, we may rejoice that the life was not incomplete, 
and that Dr. Farr had time to perfect his best work. What 
he has left is a noble monument of industry and ingenuity, full 
of example to all of us who have devoted time and strength to 
statistics, and he is certain to be honoured, we may be sure, by 
future generations even more than he has been by the present. To 
have organised, as he did, the official records of vital statistics on a 
model which has been widely followed not only here but abroad, 
and which has done much even already to promote the health and 
welfare of mankind, by revealing and making evident to all some 
main causes of disease and mortality, is a great work for one man 
to have done. Politicians and members of parliament, who are 
ready enough to use whatever figures come to hand as implements 
of political warfare, but who seldom study them, may not have been 
able to recognise the work as the public did, but the work remains, 
and we, at any rate, as members of the Statistical Society, are all 
proud of it. 

I am sorry to have to add that after this address was prepared, 
the announcement appeared in the newspapers of the death of 
Lord Overstone, who was also one of the founders of this Society, 
and one of its most active promoters in its earlier years, and who 
was President in the years 1851-53. Lord Overstone has long 
survived the limit of the active period of life, and as we have 
been reminded within the last day or two, the public have very 
largely forgotten the services which he rendered; but in this 
Society there is enough knowledge and enough interest in the 
economic pursuits to which Lord Overstone devoted himself, for 
many of us here really to possess some acquaintance with what he 
accomplished. There can be no doubt that in the evidence which 
he gave before several Committees of the House of Commons, and 
in the opinions which he expressed privately to cabinet ministers 
and public men on economic and more especially financial matters, 
upon which he was frequently consulted, Lord Overstone was able 
to render eminent services to the country. Asa preacher of the 
doctrine of ‘“‘ hard money” he did much to settle the basis of the 
national currency in a difficult time, and that in a way which has 
left no room for change, and which has thus done not a little to 
steady the business of the country. There is no doubt also that 
it was in his capacity as statistician very largely that he was able 
to render these services. He was preeminently one of those men 
who were extremely practical and careful about the facts upon 
which they gave their opinions. We may thus claim Lord Over- 
stone as one of our distinguished members. I may add that of the 
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original members of the Society there are now very few surviving. 
We have others surviving, as I shall notice presently, who were 
members almost from the beginning, but I am speaking now 
literally of our formal beginning. Amongst those who will be 
known to you, I think, Mr. Heywood and Mr. Edwin Chadwick 
are to be mentioned as among the very distinguished members 
who were at the foundation of the Society, and who still survive 
to take an interest in our labours. 


The mention of the names of Lord Overstone and Dr. Farr 
carries us back naturally enough to the origin of the Society. We 
are carried back to the same date by an impending event which now 
casts its shadow before—our approaching jubilee, which we may 
hope will be worthily celebrated. Itis of good augury, I trust, that 
we commence our fiftieth session with the election of no fewer than 
fifty-eight new members. It seems fairly probable now that when 
we complete our fiftieth year we shall have the round number of 
one thousand members—a wonderful improvement upon the small 
number of fifty years ago. On such an occasion I believe the 
subject on which I propose to address you to-night will be not un- 
suitable—a review of the official statistics bearing on the progress 
of the working classes—the masses of the nation—in the last half 
century. If you go back to the early records of the Society, 
you will find that one of the leading objects of its founders was 
to obtain means by which to study the very question I have 
selected. Happily we have still with us, in addition to those 
I have named as original members, one or two honoured members 
associated with the early history of the Society—Dr. Guy and 
Sir Rawson Rawson—who will bear me out in what I have 
stated. JI may remind you, moreover, that one of the founders of 
the Society was Mr. Porter, of the Board of Trade, whose special 
study for years was much the same, as his well-known book, “ The 
“‘ Progress of the Nation,” bears witness; and that in one of the 
earliest publications of the Society, a volume preceding the regular 
issue of the Journal, he has left a most interesting account of what 
he hoped might be effected by means of statistics in studying the 
subject I have put before you, or the more general subject of the 
*‘ Progress of the Nation.” In asking you, therefore, to look for a 
little at what statistics tell us of the progress of the great masses 
of the nation, I feel that lam selecting a subject which is connected 
with the special history of the Society. That it happens for the 
moment to be attracting a considerable amount of popular attention 
in connection with sensational politics and sociology, with agitations 
for land nationalisation and collectivism among pretended repre- 


sentatives of the working classes, is an additional reason for our 
2R 2 
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not neglecting this question; but it is a question to which the 
Society has a primary claim, and which the authors of the agita- 
tions I have referred to would have done well to study from the 
statistical point of view. 


There are two or three ways in which statistics may throw 
light on such a question as I have put forward. The first and 
most direct is to see what records there are of the money earnings 
of the masses now and fifty years ago, ascertain whether they 
have increased or diminished, and then compare them with the rise 
or fall in the prices of the chief articles which the masses consume. 
Hven such records would not give a complete answer. It is con- 
ceivable, for instance, that while earning more money, and being 
able to spend it to more advantage, the working classes might be 
no better off than formerly. There may be masses, as there are 
individuals, who do not know how to spend. The question of means, 
however, will carry us some distance on the road to our object. We 
shall know that the masses must be better off, unless they have 
deteriorated in the art of spending, a subject of separate inquiry. 

In investigating such records, however, we have to recognise 
that the ideal mode of answering the question is not yet possible. 
That, mode would be to draw up an account of the aggregate 
annual earnings of the working classes for a period about fifty 
years ago, and a similar account of the aggregate annual 
earnings of the same classes at the present time, and then compare 
the average per head and per family at the different dates. Having 
thus ascertained the increase or diminution in the amount per head 
at the different dates, it would be comparatively easy, though not 
in itself quite so easy a matter as it seems, to ascertain how much 
less or how much more the increased or diminished sum would buy 
of the chief articles of the workman’s consumption. But no such 
account that I know of has been.drawn up, except for a date 
about fifteen or sixteen years ago, when Mr. Dudley Baxter and 
Professor Leone Levi both drew up statements of enormous value - 
as to aggregate earnings, statements which it would now be most 
desirable to compare with similar statements for the present time, 
if we could have them, and which will be simply invaluable to 
future generations. In the absence of such statements, all that can 
be done is to compare what appear to be the average wages of 
large groups of the working classes. If*it is found that the changes 
in the money wages of such groups are in the same direction, or 
almost all in the same direction, then there would be sufficient 
reason for believing that similar changes had occurred throughout 
the entire mass. It would be in the highest degree improbable that 
precisely those changes which could not be traced were in the 
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opposite direction. The difficulty in the way is that in a period 
of fifty years in a country like England the character of the 
work itself changes. The people who have the same names at 
different times are not necessarily doing the same work. Some 
forms of work pass wholly away and wholly new forms come into 
existence. Making all allowances, however, and selecting the best 
comparative cases possible, some useful conclusion seems obtainable. 
What I propose to do first and mainly, as regards this point, is 
to make use of an independent official record which we have to 
thank Mr. Porter for commencing. I mean the record of wages, 
which has been maintained for many years in the Miscellaneous 
Statistics of the United Kingdom, and which was previously com- 
menced and carried on in the volumes of Revenue and Population 
Tables which Mr. Porter introduced at the Board of Trade about 
fifty years ago. Itis curious on looking back through these volumes 
to find how difficult it is to get a continuous record. The wages in 
one volume are for certain districts and trades; in a subsequent 
volume, for different districts and trades; the descriptive classifica- 
tions of the workers are also constantly changing. Picking my 
way through the figures, however, I have to submit the following 
particulars of changes in money wages between a period forty to fifty 
years ago—it is not possible to get the same year in all cases to start 
from—and a period about two years ago, which may be taken as the 
present time. This comparison leaves out of account the length of 
hours of work, which is a material point I shall notice presently. 


Comparison of Wages Fifty Years ago and at Present Time. 


[From “ Miscellaneous Statistics of the United Kingdom,” and Porter’s 
“Progress of the Nation.”’ | 














Wages Wages Increase 
Ocenpation. cee eres | Pest |. o Deana 

per Week. | per Week. per Cent. 
BRAT TILON ET os oeuy- gers sashes Manchester _........ 24/- 34/— | 10o/— (+) 42 
Oe Sanh, PIES. ee Crag OW s..s.cteecwacses 14/- 26/-— | 12/- (+) 85 
PSTICK LV CTH y. 7, ca<onssaeacc ab a Manchester* .......)  24/- 86/— | 12/- (+) 50 
FON ioe thie sara: Gia eo we size takes de 15/- 27/- | 12/— (+) 80 
EASON Scflecevnepate tons de cnn ctor: Manchester* ... .... 24/- 29/10 | sf1io(+) 24 
cote Re Te oe TON Re, Glasgow oo... 14/- 23/8 9/8 (+) 69 
PUEUIVGES 42 cade oovevPextdaeseedsotfa se Staffordshire ........ 2/8T 4/-f | 1/4 (+) 50 
Pattern Weave?s..........00.- Huddersfield ........ 16/- 25/- g/- (+) 55 
Wool scourers .......sseeeee. JA: gece 17/- 22/- s/- (+) 39 
Mule spinne?s.....sseeeeeee: (itor OD tee aian 25/6 30/- 4/6 (+) 20 
DAV ENS Cock. iil saposvcnevscavedieess SNA es 12/- 26/— | 14/—- (+) 115 
Warpers and beamers .... pies ice 17/- 27/- | to/— (+) «8 
Winders and reelers ........ die ss gee 6/- 11/- s/- (+) 83 
Weavers (men) ou... Bradlordccn sc ase 8/3 20/6 | 12/3 (+) 150 
Reeling and warping....... By REE St Fee 7/9 15/6 4/9 (+) 100 
Spinning (children) ........ PrP Lies baskets 4/5 11/6 7/1 (+) 160 





* 1825. + Wages per day. 
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Thus in all cases where I have found it possible from the 
apparent similarity of the work to make a comparison there is an 
enormous apparent rise in money wages ranging from 20 and in 
most cases from 50 to 100 per cent., and in one or two instances 
more than 100 per cent.* This understates, I believe, the real 
extent of the change. Thus, builders’ wages are given at the 
earlier date as so much weekly, whereas in the later returns a 
distinction is made between summer and winter wages, the hours 
of labour being less in winter, and as the wages are so much per 
hour, the week’s wages being also less, so that it has been possible 
to strike a mean for the later period, while it does not appear that 
anything more is meant at the early period than the usual weekly 
wage, which would be the summer wage. Without making this 
point, however, it is obvious that in all cases there is a very great 
rise. 

Before passing from this point there is another and continuous 
official record I would refer to. Unfortunately it does not go back 
for much more than thirty years. Still, as far as it goes, the 
evidence is in the same direction. I refer to the return of merchant 
seamen’s wages annually issued by the Board of Trade, in what is 
known as the Progress of Merchant Shippmg Return. From this 
return may be derived the following comparison of seamen’s 
wages :— 

Comparison of Seamen’s Money Wages per Month at 1850 and the Present 
Time. 
[From the “‘ Progress of Merchant Shipping Return.’’] 























1850, Present Time, pee 

Sailing. es a Amount. Per Cent. 
Bristol ,..ccptetes teen ee 45/- 75/— 30/- 66 
(F1ASp DNgid annem oe 45/- 70/— 25/- 55 
Jiverpool (1) Nc. sae 50/- 67/6 16/6 33 
ty eee pope a Ae gare 35/- 70 
ga) Ae Loe eee 45) es 60/- 16/— 33 
” (A) Berea 40/- 50/- 10/- 25 
an Oo oe entre 42/6 60/- 17/6 — 40 
Dondom. (Teeter 45/- 75/- 30/— 66 
ae hy (2) ee eee 50/- 77/6 24/6 55 
(S24, terra serene 45/- 65/- 20/— 45 
oy Li Ayana eee 45/- 70/- 25/- 55 
Aa bk Gd pik eee edb 40/- 67/6 27/6 69 
fe ee Oct teria eee 40/- 67/6 27/6 - 60 








Here again there is an enormous rise in money wages. This 
return is specially subject to the observation that money wages are 


* The mean of the percentages of increase is over 70. 
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only part of the wages of seamen, but I assume it is not open to 
dispute, that with the improvement in our shipping there has been 
an improvement in the food and lodging of the sailor, quite equal 
to the improvement in his money wage. 

This question of seamen’s wages, however, well illustrates the 
difficulty of the whole subject. Ships are not now navigated by 
able seamen so much as by engineers and stokers. It would seem 
that as a class the new men all round are paid better than the able 
seamen, but I should not press this point; it might well be the case 
that steam ships as a whole could be worked by an inferior class of 
labourers as compared with sailing ships, and yet the fact that 
inferior labour is sufficient for this special trade would be quite 
consistent with the fact that the whole conditions of modern labour 
require more skill than the conditions fifty years ago, so that there 
is more labour relatively at the higher rates than used to be the 
case. 

The comparison, except for seamen’s wages, where it has only 
been possible to go back for about thirty years, is made between a 
period about fifty years ago and the present time only. It would 
have complicated the figures too much to introduce intermediate 
dates. I may state, however, that I have not been inattentive to 
this point, and that if we had commenced about twenty to twenty- 
five years ago, we should also have been able to show a very great 
improvement since that time, while at that date also, as compared 
with an earlier period, a great improvement would have been 
apparent. A careful and exhaustive investigation of the records of 
wages I have referred to, in comparison with the numbers employed 
in different occupations, as shown by the census reports, would in 
fact. repay the student who has time to make it; and I trust the 
investigation will yet be made. 

The records do not include anything relating to the agricultural 
labourer, but from independent sources—I would refer especially 
to the reports of the recent Royal Agricultural Commission—we 
may perceive how universal the rise in the wages of agricultural 
labourers has been, and how universal at any rate is the complaint 
that more money is paid for less work. Sir James Caird, in his 
‘“‘ Landed Interest,” (p. 65), puts the rise at 60 per cent. as 
compared with the period just before the repeal of the corn laws, 
and there is much other evidence to the same effect. The rise in 
the remuneration of labour in Ireland in the last forty years is also 
one of the facts which has been conspicuously brought before the 
public of late. In no other way is it possible to account for the 
stationariness of rents in Ireland for a long period, notwithstanding 
the great rise in the prices of the cattle and dairy products which 
Ireland produces, and which, it has been contended, would have 
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justified a rise of rents. The farmer and the labourer together 
have in fact had all the benefit of the rise in agricultural prices. 

The next point to which attention must be drawn is the 
shortening of the hours of labour which has taken place. While 
the money wages have increased as we have seen, the hours of 
labour have diminished. It is difficult to estimate what the extent 
of this diminution has been, but collecting one or two scattered 
notices I should be inclined to say very nearly 20 per cent. There 
has been at least this reduction in the textile, engineering, and 
house-building trades. The workman gets from 50 to 100 per cent. 
more money, for 20 per cent. less work; in round figures, he has 
gained from 70 to 120 per cent. in fifty years in money return. 
It is just possible of course that the workman may do as much 
or nearly as much in the shorter period as he did in his longer 
hours. Still there is the positive gain in his being less time at 
his task, which many of the classes still tugging lengthily day by 
day at the oar would appreciate. The workman may have been 
wise or unwise in setting much store by shorter hours in bettering 
himself, but the shortening of the hours of labour is undoubtedly 
to be counted to the good as well as the larger money return he 
obtains. 


We come then to the question of what the changes have been 
in the prices of the chief articles of the workman’s consumption. It 
is important, to begin with, that as regards prices of commodities 
generally, there seems to be little doubt things are much the 
same as they were forty or fifty years ago. This is the general 
effect of the inquiries which have been made first as to the 
depreciation of gold consequent on the Australian and Californian 
gold discoveries, and next as to the appreciation of gold which has 
taken place within the last twenty years, consequent on the new 
demands for gold which have arisen, and the falling off in the 
supply as compared with the period between 1850 and 1860. It 
would burden us too much to go into these inquiries on an occasion 
like the present, and therefore I only take the broad result. This 
is that while there was a moderate rise of prices all round between 
the years 1847-50, just before the new gold came on the market, 
and the year 1862, when Mr. Jevons published his celebrated 
essay, a rise not exceeding about 20 per cent., yet within the last 
twenty years this rise has disappeared, and prices are back to the 
level, or nearly to the level, of 1847-50. The conclusion is that, 
taking things in the mass, the sovereign goes as far as it did forty 
or fifty years ago, while there are many new things in existence at 
a low price which eould not then have been bought at all. If, in 
the interval, the average money earnings of the working classes 
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have risen between 50 and 100 per cent., there must have been an 
enormous change for the better in the means of the working man, 
unless by some wonderful accident it has happened that his special 
articles have changed in a different way from the general run of 
prices. 

But looking to special articles, we find that on balance prices 
* are lower and not higher. Take wheat. It is notorious that wheat, 
the staff of life, has been lower on the average of late years than 
it was before the free trade era. Hven our fair trade friends, who 
find it so difficult to see very plain things, were forced to allow, in 
that wonderful manifesto which was published in the “Times” 
some weeks back, that wheat is about 5s. a quarter cheaper on the 
average than it was. The facts, however, deserve still more careful 
statement to enable us to realise the state of things fifty years ago 
and at the present time. The fair trade statement, if I remember 
rightly, showed an average fall of 5s. in the price of wheat, com- 
paring the whole period since the repeal of the Corn Laws with a 
long period before. This may have been right or wrong for the 
purpose in hand, but for our present purpose, which is to compare 
the present period with that of half a century ago, it is important 
to note that it is mainly within the last ten years the steadily low 
price of wheat has been established. Comparing the ten years 
before 1846 with the last ten years, what we find is that while the 
average price of wheat in 1837-46 was 58s. 7d., it was 48s. gd. only 
in the last ten years—a reduction not of 5s. merely, but 10s. The 
truth is, the repeal of the Corn Laws was not followed by an 
immediate decline of wheat on the average. The failure of the 
potato crop, the Crimean War, and the depreciation of gold, all 
contributed to maintain the price, notwithstanding free trade, 
down to 1862. Since then steadily lower prices have ruled; and 
when we compare the present time with half a century ago, 
or any earlier part of the century, these facts should be remem- 
bered. 

There is a still more important consideration. Averages are very 
good for certain purposes, but we all know in this place that a good 
deal sometimes turns upon the composition of the average,—upon 
whether it is made up of great extremes, or whether the individual 
elements depart very little from the average. This is specially an 
important matter in a question of the price of food. The average 
of a necessary of life over a long period of years may be moderate, 
but if in some years the actual price is double what it is in other 
years, the fact of the average will in no way save from starvation 
at certain periods the workman who may have a difficulty in 
making both ends meet in the best of times. What we find then 
is that fifty years ago the extremes were disastrous compared with 
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what they are at the present time. In 1836 we find wheat touching 
36s.; in 1838, 1839, 1840, and 1841, we find it touching 78s. 4d., 
Sis. 6d., 728. 10d., and 76s. 1d.; in all cases double the price of the 
lowest year, and nearly double the “ average’’ of the decade} and 
in 1847 the price of 102s. 5d., or three times the price of the 
lowest period, is touched. If we go back earlier we find still 
more startling extremes. We have such figures as 106s. 5d. in 1810; 
126s. 6d. in 1812; 1ogs. gd. in 1813, and 96s. 11d. in 1817; these 
figures being not. merely the extremes touched, but the actual 
averages for the whole year. No doubt in the early part of the 
century the over-issue of inconvertible paper accounts for part of 
the nominal prices, but it accounts for a very small part. What 
we have to consider then is, that fifty years ago the working man 
with wages, on the average, about half, or not much more than 
half, what they are now, had at times to contend with a fluc- 
tuation in the price of bread which implied sheer starvation. 
Periodic starvation was, in fact, the condition of the masses of 
working men throughout the kingdom fifty years ago, and the 
references to the subject in the economic literature of the time 
are most instructive. M. Quetelet, in his well-known great book, 
points to the obvious connection between the high price of bread 
following the bad harvest of 1816, and the excessive rate of 
mortality which followed. To this day you will find tables in the 
registrar-general’s returns which descend from a time when a 
distinct connection between these high prices of bread and exces- 
sive rates of mortality was traced. But within the last twenty 
years what do we find? Wheat has not been, on the average, for a 
whole year so high as 70s., the highest averages for any year being 
648. 5d. in 1867, and 63s. gd. in 1868; while the highest average of 
the last ten years alone is 58s. 8d. in 1873; that is only about tos. 
above the average of the whole period. In the twenty years, 
moreover, the highest price touched at any period was just over 
708., viz., 708. 5d., in 1867, and 74s. 7d. in 1868; while in the last 
ten years the figure of 70s. was not even touched, the nearest 
approach to it being 68s. gd. in 1877. Thus of late years 
there has been a steadily low price, which must have been an 
immense boon to the masses, and especially to the poorest. The 
rise of money wages has been such, I believe, that working men, 
for the most part, could have contended with extreme fluctuations 
in the price of bread better than they did fifty years ago. But 
they have not had the fluctuations to contend with. 

It would be useless to go through other articles with the same 
detail. Wheat had quite a special importance fifty years ago, 
and the fact that it no longer has the same importance—that we 
have ceased to think of it as people did fifty years ago—is itself 
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significant. Still, taking one or two other articles, we find, on 
the whole, a decline :— 


Prices of Various Articles about Fifty Years ago and at Present Time. 





1839-40. Present Time. 
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* Porter’s ‘‘ Progress of the Nation,” p. 543. In the paper as read to the 
Society I gave the price without the duty, but including the duty the price was 
what is now given here. The average price with the duty of the ten years 
ending 1840 was 58s. 4d. 

+ Average price of raw sugar imported. 





I should have liked a longer list of articles, but the difficulty of 
comparison is very serious. It may be stated broadly, however, 
that while sugar and such articles have declined largely in price, 
and while clothing is also cheaper, the only article interesting the 
workman much which has increased in price is meat, the increase 
here being considerable. The ‘“ only” it may be supposed covers a 
great deal. The truth is, however, that meat fifty years ago was 
not an article of the workman’s diet as it has since become. He 
had little more concern with its price than with the price of 
diamonds. The kind of meat which was mainly accessible to the 
workman fifty years ago, viz., bacon, has not, it will be seen, 
increased sensibly in price. 

Only one question remains. Various commodities, it may be 
admitted, have fallen in price, but house rent, it is said, has gone 
up. We have heard a good deal lately of the high prices of rooms 
in the slums. When we take things in the mass, however, we find 
that however much some workmen may suffer, house rent in the 
ageregate cannot have gone up ina way to neutralise to any serious 
extent the great rise in the money wages of the workman. It appears 
that in 1834, when the house duty, which had existed up to that date, 
was abolished, the annual value of dwelling houses charged to duty 
was 12,603,000/., the duty being levied on all houses above rol. 
rental in Great Britain. In 1881-82 the annual value of dweliing 
houses charged to duty, the duty being levied on houses above 204. 
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only, was 39,845,000/., while the value of the houses between tol. 
and 20/. was 17,040,000/., making a total of 56,885,000/., or between 
four and five times the total of fifty years ago. Population, how- 
ever, in Great Britain has increased from about 165 millions in 1831, 
to nearly 30 millions in 1881, or nearly 100 per cent. Allowing for 
this, the increase in value would be about 32 million pounds, on 
a total of about 25 million pounds, which may be considered the 
increased rent which householders above 1o/. have to pay—the 
increase being about 130 per cent. Assuming that houses under 101. 
have increased in proportion, it may be considered that house rents 
are now 14 times more than they were fifty years ago. In other 
words, a workman who paid 3/. a year fifty years ago, would now 
pay 7l. 10s. Hven, however, if rent were a fourth part of the 
workman’s earnings fifty years ago, he would still be much better 
off at the present time than he was. His whole wages have 
doubled, while the prices of no part of his necessary consumption, 
except rent, as we have seen, have increased—on the contrary, 
they have rather diminished. Say then that the rent, which was a 
fourth part of his expenditure, has increased 14 times, while his 
whole wage has doubled, the account, on a wage of 20s. fifty years 
ago, and 40s. now, would stand :— 





Fifty Years ago. Present Time. 
eee 8 Seem Ad 
WV eh Ly cae eecdszOtee Uteentupeltnr. oboacaesnettrreae tees 20%, it,= 40. - 
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Balance for other purposes ............ If - 27 «6 





—showing still an enormous improvement in the workman’s condi- 
tion. 

It may be pointed out, however, that houses are undoubtedly 
of better value all round than they were fifty years ago. More rent 
is paid because more capital is in the houses, and they are better 
houses. It appears also that fifty years ago there were far more 
exemptions than there are now, rural dwellings particularly being 
favoured as regards exemption. The increase of rent for the same 
accommodation, there is consequently reason to believe, has not 
been nearly so great as these figures would appear to show. It has 
further to be considered that the whole annual value of the dwelling 
houses under 1o/. even now is 17,885,000/. only, the number of 
houses being 3,124,000. This must be a very small proportion of 
the aggregate earnings of those portions of the working classes 
who live in houses under rol. rent, and even adding to it the value 
of all the houses up to 20/., which would bring up the total to 
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34,925,000/., the proportion would still be very small. On the 
five million families at least of the working classes in Great Britain, 
the sum would come to about 7/. per family, which is not the main 
portion of an average working man’s expenditure.* 

We return then to the conclusion that the increase of the money 
wages of the working man in the last fifty years corresponds to a 
real gain. While his wages have advanced, most articles he con- 
sumes have rather diminished in price, the change in wheat being 
especially remarkable, and significant of a complete revolution in 
the condition of the masses. The increased price in the case of one 
or two articles—particularly meat and house rent—is insufficient to 
neutralise the general advantages which the workman has gained. 
Meat formerly was a very small part of his consumption, and 
allowing to house rent a much larger share of his expenditure than 
it actually bore, the increase in amount would still leave the work- 
man out of his increased wage a larger margin than he had before 
for miscellaneous expenditure. There is reason to believe also that 
the houses are better, and that the increased house-rent is merely 
the higher price for a superior article which the workman can 
afford. 

It has to be added to all this that while the cost of government 
has been greatly diminished to the working man, he gets more 
from the government expenditure than he formerly did. It would 
not do to count things twice over, and as the benefit to the working 
man of diminished taxes has already been allowed for in the lower 
prices of wheat and sugar, we need say nothing more on this head. 
But few people seem to be aware how, simultaneously with this 
reduction of the cost of government, there has been an increase of the 
expenditure of the government for miscellaneous civil purposes, of 
all of which the workman gets the benefit. It may be stated broadly 
that nearly 15 million pounds of the expenditure of the central 
government for education, for the post office, for inspection of fac- 
tories, and for the miscellaneous purposes of civil government, is 
entirely new as compared with fifty years ago. So far as the 
expenditure is beneficial the masses get something they did not 
get before at all. It is the same even more markedly with local 
government. In Great Britain, the annual outlay is now about 
60 million pounds, as compared with 20 million pounds fifty years _ 


* It may be convenient to note here that the figures as to dwelling houses 
which I have made use of are those relating to the Inhabited House Duty. The 
figures as to houses in the income tax returns include shops and factories as well 
as dwelling houses, and are not available in a question of house-rent. I have also 
omitted the question of rates. The rates per pound, however, have not increased 
as compared with what they were formerly, and it would make no material 
difference if they were to be included. The workman’s payment for rates and 
rent together cannot have increased more than is here stated for rent. 
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ago. This 20 million pounds was mainly for poor relief and other 
old burdens. Now the poor relief and other old burdens are much 
the same, but the total is swollen by a vast expenditure for sanitary, 
educational, and similar purposes, of all of which the masses of the 
population get the benefit. To a great deal of this expenditure we 
may attach the highest value. It does not give bread or clothing | 
to the working man, but it all helps to make life sweeter and 
better, and to open out careers even to the poorest. The value of 
the free library, for instance, in a large city, is simply incalculable. 
All this outlay the workman has now the benefit of as he had 
not fifty years ago. To repeat the words I have already used, he 
pays less taxes, and he gets more—much more—from the Govern- 
ment.* 


* With regard to this question of prices, I have been favoured since the 
delivery of this address with the copy of a letter, dated 11th June, 1881, addressed 
by Mr. Charles Hawkins, of 27, Savile Row, to the editor of the “ Daily News,” 
on the cost per patient of the expenditure of St. George’s Hospital in 1830 and 
1880. The facts stated confirm in an interesting way what is here said as to the 
cost of articles of the workman’s consumption fifty years ago and at the present 
time. Mr. Hawkins, who was at one time one of the treasurers of the hospital, 
and therefore speaks with authority, gives the following table and notes :-— 

“ Although each patient costs now 1s.\1d. less than in 1830, there have been 
“ reat alterations in the different items of expenditure, viz.:— 





Cost per Patient. 

1830. 1880. 

Ss. a. Sd: 
Ment cst. ee eae D acon. ovesnteone Nie 18> ai- sy 2 Vie 
Bread and our ssc. dk sasgettss nb tacicat cod oat 10 547, 4 ce 
Wine BIG 'S DEPIUS cesar cece tasssvap kcsenteansseeenavtrn » = 10 at 
Malt lig WOn 20 28 Aiak. fier crekees iosssaescecsersascenee NS Ree . pala: 
IK chil casas ite SPER tech Lys anon chat ps) eteREh gods 65. Be ca es 
Pesaran," OTOCOTH seas rete Wiser s-+5--pieeacuay yen dnes 3 10- tne 
BB ae Gb: Os A, a, ae ea el da ae 16 5 = Sea 
Coals and trond ie ehe tit, ge seth ivenecee 10 6 B19 
Latin ry, siacodessanrpeepent emeiieantiag: wis ccerinkrs aig «5s 210 4° 10 
Instruments and surgical appliances ........ ee ia eee: 
Staff ;—officers, servants, NUYSES ............664. meee WM gstey | 





«* Had wheat cost in 1880 what it did in 1830, 1,884/. must have been spent 
“in bread and flour instead of 7382. The cost of port wine in 1830 was 72/. per 
“pipe; in 1880 457. In 1830 many of the patients provided themselves with tea 
“and sugar. Under the head ‘Drugs’ is included the -cost of leeches; in 1846 
“ 14,800 leeches were used, at a cost of 143/.; in 1880 only 425, costing 1/. 16s. 
* In 1833 another hospital, treating double the number of patients, used 48,900 
* leeches, but in 1880 only 250. 

““ These items show the great advantage of the reduction of price in some 
* articles of diet, and the great extra expenditure now necessary for the treatment 
* of hospital patients, depending on the greater call for additional ‘staff,’ more 
** especially for nursing, and an altered mode of treatment of accidents and opera- 
** tions, as also the greater amount of stimulants now exhibited, &c.” 


q 
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As already anticipated, however, the conclusion thus arrived at 
only carries us part of the way. Assuming it to have been shown 
that the masses have more money than they had fifty years ago, and 
that the prices of the chief articles they consume are cheaper rather 
than dearer, the question remains whether the condition of the 
masses has in fact been improved. This can only be shown in- 
directly by statistics of different kinds, which justify conclusions 
as to the condition of the people to whom they apply. To such 
statistics 1 propose now to draw your attention fora moment. I 
need hardly say that any evidence they contain as to the condition 
of the people having actually improved corroborates what has been 
already said as to their having had the means of improvement in 
their hands. The evidence is cumulative, a point of material 
importance in all such inquiries. 

The first and the most important statistics on this head are those 
relating to the length of life among the masses of the nation. Do 
the people live longer than they did? Here I need not detain you. 
A very effective answer was supplied last session by Mr. Humphreys, 
in his able paper on “The Recent Decline in the English Death- 
“ Rate.’* Mr. Humphreys there showed conclusively that the 


decline in the death-rate in the last five years, 1876-80, as com- 


pared with the rates on which Dr. Farr’s English Life Table was 
based—rates obtained in the years 1838-54—amounted to from 
28 to 32 per cent. in males at each quinquenniad of the twenty 
years 5—25, and in females at each quinquenniad from 5—35 to 
between 24 and 35 per cent.; and that the effect of this decline in 
the death-rate is to raise the mean duration of life among males 
from 39°9 to 41°9 years, a gain of 2 years in the average duration 
of life, and among females from 41°9 to 45°3 years, a gain of 
nearly 35 years in the average duration of life. Mr. Humphreys 
also showed that by far the larger proportion of the increased 
duration of human life in England is lived at useful ages, and not 
at the dependent ages of either childhood or old age. This little 
statement is absolutely conclusive on the subject ; but we are apt to 
overlook how much the figures mean. No such change could take 
place without a great increase in the vitality of the people. Not 
only have fewer died, but the masses who have lived must have 
been healthier, and have suffered less from sickness than they did. 
Though no statistics are available on this point, we must assume 
that like causes produce like effects; and if the weaker, who would 
otherwise have died, have been able to survive, the strong must 
also have been better than they would otherwise have been. From 
the nature of the figures also the improvement must have been 
among the masses, and not among a select class whose figures 
* See Statistical Society’s Journal, vol. xlvi, p, 195, &e. 
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throw up the average. The figures to be affected relate to such 
large masses of population, that so great a change in the average 
could not have occurred if only a small percentage of the popula- 
tion had improved in health. 

I should like also to point out that the improvement in health 
actually recorded obviously relates to a transition stage. Many of 
the improvements in the condition of the working classes have only 
taken place quite recently. They have not, therefore, affected all 
through their existence any but the youngest lives. When the 
improvements have been in existence for a longer period, so that 
the lives of all who are living must have been affected from birth by 
the changed conditions, we may infer that even a greater gain in the 
mean duration of life will be shown. As it is, the gain is enormous. 
Whether it is due to better and more abundant food and clothing, 
to better sanitation, to better knowledge of medicine, or to these 
and other causes combined, the improvement has beyond all 
question taken place. 

The next figures I shall refer to are those well known ones 
relating to the consumption of the articles which the masses con- 
sume. I copy merely the figures in the Statistical Abstract for the 
years 1840 and 1881 :— 


Quantities of the Principal Imported and Eacisexble Articles retained for 
Home Consumption, per Head of the Total Population of the United 
Kingdom. 








1840. 1881. 
Bacon wand Was hee 2c! hoes sedec cobeoseases lbs. O’OI 13°93 
O Behan ho) geomeeingr cm Rete ea ei Pe ee - 1°06 6:36 
COWOOR Ge cs2ey meee eee Baa Me setcec xs satet cs eece 5 0°92 5°77 
Currants and‘ raisins .14..1.....sedeseee is 1°45 4°34, 
Ngo negra ac eee ccnen san gasp nee Passes ssonaaes No. 3°63 21°65 
PP OtALOGS Dyck roe ete en tices sutseneaatiss lbs. | O'Ol 12°85 
Rice Mey gn Lethe atten taty okay a3 0°90 16°32 4 
COC OE eel rock oss SO Reet ba bn Pp ficoahcs Rs 0°08 0°31 | 
COTEE Ole Mess ee ee Wa elatddiloedn ss a . 1°08 0°89 
Corn, wheat, and wheat flour............ sf 42°47 216°92 | 
BAW SEBS Peer ctnctok ete ote seaseens y 15°20 58°92 
Riehined, SUSaL ya eee rertarcantason orn ¢ nil 8°44, 
UTC bets GA aaa Garten reer cons a e.5'ees 3 Pag 4°58 | 
TE DDACEG ricotta recat a he taaniseak Sabtonaees re 0°86 1°41 
Woitae Pei siissces a eee eA othe rin tots galls. 0°25 0°45 
RS DIVIES fal Gives aah, Meagan dare Sede acess a 0°97 1:08 
Mist sen ucts oe Crys ca cern bshls. 1°59 1:91* 





* Year 1878. 





This wonderful table may speak for itself. It is an obvious 
criticism that many of the articles are also articles of home 
production, so that the increase does not show the real increase 
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of the consumption of the whole population per head. Assuming 
a stationary production at home, the increased consumption per 
head cannot be so much as is here stated for the: imported article 
only. There are other articles, however, such as rice, tea, sugar, 
coffee, tobacco, spirits, wine aud malt, which are either wholly 
imported, or where we have the exciseable figures as well, and 
they all—with the one exception of coffee—tell a clear tale. The 
increase in tea and sugar appears especially significant, the con- 
sumption per head now being four times in round figures what it 
was forty years ago. ‘There could be no better evidence of diffused 
material well-being among the masses. The articles are not such 
that the increased consumption by the rich could have made much 
difference. It is the consumption emphatically of the mass which 
is here in question. 

As regards the articles imported, which are also articles of 
home production, it has, moreover, to be noted that in several of 
them, bacon and hams, cheese and butter, the increase is practically 
from nothing to a very respectable figure. The import of bacon 
and hams alone is itself nearly equal to the estimated consumption 
among the working classes fifty years ago, who consumed no other 
meat. 

The only other figures I shall mention are those relating to 
education, pauperism, crime, and savings banks. But I need not 
detain you here. The figures are so well known that I must almost 
apologise for repeating them. I only insert them to round off the 
statement. 

As to education, we have practically only figures going back 
thirty years. In 1851, in England, the children in average attend- 
ance at schools aided by parliamentary grants numbered 239,000, 
and in Scotland 32,000; in 1881 the figures were 2,863,000 and 
410,000. If anything is to be allowed at all in favour of parlia- 
mentary grants as raising the character of education, such a change 
of numbers is most significant. The children of the masses are, 
in fact, now obtaining a good education all round, while fifty 
years ago the masses had either no education at all or a com- 
paratively poor one. Dropping statistics for the moment, I should 
like to give my own testimony to an observed fact of social life— 
that there is nothing so striking or so satisfactory to those who can 
carry their memories back nearly forty years, as to observe the 
superiority of the education of the masses at the present time to 
what it was then. I suppose the most advanced common educa- 
tion forty or fifty years ago was in Scotland, but the superiority of 
the common school system there at the present day to what it was 
forty years ago is immense. If Scotland has gained so much, what 
must it have been in England where there was no national system 
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fifty years ago at all? Thus at the present day not only do we get 
all children into schools, or nearly all, but the education for the 
increased numbers is better than that which the fortunate few 
alone obtained before. 

Next as to crime, the facts to note are that rather more than 
forty years ago, with a population little more than half what it is 
now, the number of criminal offenders committed for trial (1839) was 
54,000; in England alone 24,000. Now the corresponding figures 
are, United Kingdom 22,000, and England 15,000; fewer criminals 
by a great deal in a much larger population. Of course the figures 
are open to the observation that changes in legislation providing 
for the summary trial of offences that formerly went to the assizes 
may have had some effect. But the figures show so great and 
gradual a change, that there is ample margin for the results of 
legislative changes, without altering the inference that there is less 
serious crime now in the population than there was fifty years ago. 
Thus an improvement as regards crime corresponds to the better 
education and well-being of the masses. 

Next as regards pauperism; here again the figures are so 
imperfect that we cannot go back quite fifty years. It is matter 
of history however that pauperism was nearly breaking down the 
country half-a-century ago. The expenditure on poor relief early 
in the century and down to 1830-31 was nearly as great at times 
as itisnow. With half the population in the country that there 
now is, the burden of the poor was the same. Since 1849, however, 
we have continuous figures, and from these we know that, with a 
constantly increasing population, there is an absolute decline in the 
amount of pauperism. The earliest and iatest figures are :— 


Paupers in Receipt of Relief in the undermentioned Years at given Dates. 


1849. 1881. 
TAG RTL Ie eta ons sasicoseg < oct 934,000 803,000 
Scotlands aval. A ae 122,000* 102,000 
Tralee a. .ts.at a 5ctsis.cioas:- 620,000 109,000 
United Kingdom.... 1,676,000 1,014,000 
* 1859. 


Thus in each of the three divisions of the United Kingdom 
there is a material decline, and most of all in Ireland, the magni- 
tude of the decline there being no doubt due to the fact that the 
figures are for a period just after the great famine. But how 
remote we seem to be from those days of famine. 

Last of all we come to the figures of savings banks. A fifty 
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years’ comparison gives the following results for the whole 
kingdom :— 














1831. 1881. 
Number of depositors ..... .....sesceceoes 424,000 4,140,000 
Amount of deposits .......:cssccseeseneee £13,719,000 £80,334,000 
bok yp DOR CEDOSLGLIE a scteeseseesereuarecars: a2 £19 





An increase of ten-fold in the number of depositors, and of 
five-fold and more in the amount of deposits! It seems obvious 
from these figures that the habit and means of saving have become 
widely diffused in these fifty years. The change is of course in 
part due to a mere change in the facilities offered for obtaining 
deposits; but allowing ample margin for the effect of increased 
facilities, we have still before us evidence of more saving among 
the masses. 

There is yet one other set of statistics I should like to notice 
in this connection, those relating to the progress of industrial and 
provident co-operative societies in Hngland and Wales. These I 
extract from the special appendix to the “ Co-operative Wholesale 
“ Society’s Annual Almanac and Diary” for the present year 
(pp. 81 and 82). Unfortunately the figures only go back to 1862, 
but the growth up to 1862 appears to have been very small. Now, 
however, most material advance is shown :— 





1862. 1881. 
Number of member? ............000000 90,000 525,000 
Capital— £ £ 
LCST eu A tn Pe 7, eens 428,000 5,881,000 
FOREN ay ep RET REE oe Gee 55,000 1,267,000 
Baléss da iaehetae al. coke AE 2533 3,000 20,901,000 
Pet profit. ciiacnves tare hee 165,000 1,617,000 











Such figures are still small compared with what we should like 
to see them, but they at least indicate progress among the working 
classes, and not retrogression or standing still. 

To conclude this part of the evidence, we find undoubtedly 
that in longer life, in increased consumption of the chief com- 
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modities they use, in better education, in greater freedom from 
crime and pauperism, and in increased savings, the masses of the 
people are better, immensely better, than they were fifty years ago. 
This is quite consistent with the fact, which we all lament, that 
there is a residuum still unimproved, but apparently a smaller 
residuum, both in proportion to the population and absolutely, than 
was the case fifty years ago; and with the fact that the improve- 
ment, measured even by a low ideal, is far too small. No one can 
contemplate the condition of the masses of the people without 
desiring something like a revolution for the better. Still, the fact 
of progress in the last fifty years—progress which is really enormous 
when a comparison is made with the former state of things—must 
be recognised. Discontent with the present must not make us 
forget that things have been so much worse. 


But the question is raised: Have the working classes gained in 
proportion with others by the development of material wealth 
during the last fifty years? The question is not one which would 
naturally excite much interest among those who would answer the 
primary question as to whether the working classes have gained 
or not, as I have done, in the affirmative. Where all are getting 
on, it does not seem very practical in these who are getting on 
slowly to grudge the quicker advance of others. Usually those 
who put the question have some vague idea that the capitalist 
classes, as they are called, secure for themselves all the benefits of 
the modern advance in wealth; the rich, it is said, are becoming 
richer, and the poor are becoming poorer. It will be convenient 
then to examine the additional question specifically. If the answer 
agrees with what has already been advanced, then, as nobody 
doubts that material wealth has increased, all will be forced to 
admit that the working classes have had a fair share. 

At first sight it would appear that the enormous figures of the 
increase of capital, which belong, it is assumed, to the capitalist 
classes, are inconsistent with the notion of the non-capitalist 
classes having had a fair share. In the paper which I read to the 
Society four years ago, on “ The Recent Accumulations of Capital 
“in the United Kingdom,” the conclusion at which I arrived was 
that in the ten years 1865-75 there had been an increase of 
40 per cent. in the capital of the nation, and 27 per cent. in the 
amount of capital per head, that is allowing for the increase of 
population. Going back to 1843, which is as far as we can go 
back with the income tax returns, we also find that since then the 
gross assessment, allowing for the income from Ireland not then 
included in the returns, has increased from 280 million pounds to 
577 million pounds, or more than Ico per cent., in less than fifty 
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years. Assuming capital to have increased in proportion, it is not 
to be wondered at tbat the impression of a group of people called 
the capitalist classes getting richer and richer while the mass 
remain poor or become poorer, should be entertained. Allowing 
for the increase of population, the growth of capital and income 
tax income are really much smaller than the growth of the money 
income of the working classes, which we have found to be some- 
thing like 50 to roo per cent. and more per head in fifty years, 
but the impression to the contrary undoubtedly exists, and is very 
natural. 

The error is partly in supposing that the capitalist classes 
remain the same in number. This is not the case; and I have two 
pieces of statistics to refer to which seem to show that the capitalist 
classes are far from stationary, and that they receive recruits from 
period to period—in other words, that wealth, in certain directions, 
is becoming more diffused, although it may not be diffusing itself 
as we should wish. 

The first evidence I refer to is that of the probate duty 
returns. Through the kindness of the Commissioners of Inland 
Revenue, I am able fo put before you a statement of the number 
of probates granted in 1881, and of the amounts of property 
“proved,” with which we may compare similar figures published 
by Mr. Porter in his “ Progress of the Nation” for 1838. I am sorry 
to say Mr. Porter’s figures for 1838 are far more detailed than 
those I am able to give; a more minute comparison would be most 
instructive; but I was unfortunately too late in applying to the 
Commissioners of Inland Revenue for the details which [ found 
they were most willing to give. However, the statement they 
supplied to me, and the comparison which can thus be made, seem 
most instructive. They are as follows :-— 


Statement of Number of Probates granted in 1882, with Amounts of 
Property Proved, and Average per Probate | from figures supplied by 
the Commissioners of Inland Revenue]; and comparison with a similar 
statement for 1838. [From Porter’s “ Progress of the Nation,” p. 600 


et seq. | 





























Number f Amount of Property 
| of Probates. ee aie per Estate. 
1882. | 1838. 1882. 1838. 1882. | 1838. 
£ £ £ £ 
PE PIANG  -sccsnncenonstess 45,555 | 21,900 ] 118,120,961 | 47,604,755] 2,600 | 2,170 
BCOEP AIC eresvcncensasae: 5221 | 1,272] 13,695,314 + 2,817,260] 2,600 | 2,200 
MMDID TUL on css.hsccdonsctvans 4,583 | 2,196 8,544,579 | 4,465,240] 1,900 | 2,000 


























United Kingdom] 55,359 | 25,368 | 140,360,854 | 54,887,255 eee 2,160 


| 
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Thus, in spite of the enormous increase of property passing 
at death, amounting to over 150 per cent., which is more than 
the increase in the income tax income, the amount of property 
per estate has not sensibly increased. The increase of the number 
of estates is more than double, and greater therefore than the 
increase of population, but the increase of capital per head of the ~ 
capitalist classes isin Hngland only 1g per cent., and in the United 
Kingdom only 15 per cent. Curiously enough, I may state, it is 
hardly correct to speak of the capitalist classes as holding «this 
property, as the figures include a small percentage of msolvent 
estates; but allowing all the property to belong to the capitalist 
classes, still we have the fact that those classes are themselves 
increasing. ‘hey may be only a minority of the nation, though 
I think a considerable minority, as 55,000 estates passing in a 
year represent from 1,500,000 to 2,000,000 persons as possessing 
property subject to probate duty; and these figures, it must be 
remembered, do not include real property at all. Still, small or 
large as the minority may be, the fact we have before us is that 
in the last fifty years it has been an increasing minority, and a 
minority increasing at a greater rate than the increase of general 
population. Wealth to a certain extent is more diffused than it 
was. 

If I had been able to obtain more details, it would have been 
possible to specify the different sizes of estates and the different 
percentages of increase, from which it would not only have 
appeared whether the owners of personal property were increasing 
in number, but whether the very rich were adding to their wealth 
more than the moderately rich or vice versé. But it is something 
to know at least that there are more owners. I trust the Com- 
missioners of Inland Revenue will see their way in their next 
report to give more details on this very interesting point.* 

Before passing on I should like to add a caution which may not 
be necessary in this room, but which may be needed outside. All 
such figures must be taken with a good deal of qualification, owing 
to variations of detail in the method of levying the duty at different 
times, variations in the character of the administration, and the like 
causes. I notice, for instance, an unusually remarkable increase 
both in the number of owners and amount of property passing in 
Scotland ; this last fact, I believe, having already given rise to the 
statement that there has been something unexampled in the increase 


* It appears that the increase in the number of probates for less than 1,000. 
is from 18,490 to 41,278, or about 120 per cent.; the average value per probate 
being much the same; while the increase of the number of probates for more than 
1,000/, is from 6,878 to 12,629, or over 80 per cent., and the average value per 
probate has increased from 7,150/. to 9,200/. 
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of personal property in Scotland. The explanation appears to be, 
however, that the increase of property in Scotland is, to some extent, 
only apparent, being due partly, for instance, to the fact that by 
Scotch law mortgages are real property, whereas in England they 
are personal property, so that it was necessary, in the course of 
administering the tax, to pass a special law enabling the Commis- 
sioners of Inland Revenue to bring Scotch mortgages into the 
category of personal property.* This is only one illustration of the 
caution with which such figures must be used. Taking them in 
the lump, and not pressing comparisons between the three divisions 
of the United Kingdom, or any other points of detail which might 
be dangerous, we appear to be safe in the main conclusion that the 
number of owners of personal property liable to probate duty has 
increased in the last fifty years more than the increase of popula- 
tion, and that on the average these owners are only about 15 per 
cent. richer than they were, while the individual income of the 
working classes has increased from 50 to 100 per cent. 

The next piece of statistics I have to refer to is the number of 
separate assessments in that part of Schedule D known as Part I, 
viz., Trades and Professions, which excludes public companies and 
their sources of income, where there is no reason to believe that the 
number of separate assessments corresponds in any way to the 
number of individual incomes. Even in Part I there can be no 
exact correspondence, as partnerships make only one return, but in 
comparing distant periods, it seems not unfair to assume that the 
increase or decrease of assessments would correspond to the increase 
or decrease of individual incomes. This must be the case unless 
we assume that in the interval material differences were lkely to 
arise from the changes in the number of partnerships to which 
individuals belonged, or from partnerships as a rule comprising a 
greater or less number of individuals. Using the figures with all 
these qualifications, we get the following comparison :— 


* See “ Special Report of Commissioners of Inland Revenue,” 1870, vol. i, 
p. 99. The law on this and other points was altered by 23 and 24 Vict., cap. 80. 
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Number of Persons at different Amounts of Income Charged under 
Schedule D in 1843 and 1879-80 compared [in England ].* 





1843. 1879-80. 
£ eee ee 

150 and under 200.... 39,366 430,TOU 
200 As 300... 28,3870 88,445 
300 aS 400.... 13,429 39,896 
400 3; 500... 6,781 16,501 
500 4 600... 4,780 11,317 
600 Bs 2G0a5 2,672 6,894 
700 800... 1,874 4,054 
800 a5 g00.... 1,442 3,595 
goo 3 15000!..4 894, 1,396 
1,000 a 2,000.0. 4,228 10,352 
2,000 ; 3,000....| 1,235 3,131 
3,000 7, MUAIOOO.. 526 1,430 
4,000 ys eb PS OOeE.| 339 758 
5,000 iT O,0COR.. 493 1,439 
10,000 Mn ROCCE 200 9785 
50,000 and upwards .... 8 68 
Mowbs cert 106,637 320,162 





* The figures for 1843 eannot be given for either Scotland or Ireland. 





Here the increase im all classes, from the lowest to the highest, 
is between two and three times, or rather more than three times, 
with the exception of the highest class of all, where the numbers, 
however, are quite inconsiderable. Again a proof, I think, of the 
greater diffusion of wealth so far as the assessment of income to 
income tax under Schedule D may be taken as a sign of the person 
assessed having wealth of some kind, which I fear is not always 
the case. If the owners of this income, at least of the smaller 
incomes, are to be considered as not among the capitalists, but 
among the working classes—a very arguable proposition—then the 
increase of the number of incomes from 150/. up to say 1,000/. 
a-year, is a sign of the increased earnings of working classes, which 
are not usually thought of by that name. The increase in this 
instance is out of all proportion to the increase of population. 

In giving these figures I have omitted the incomes under 150/. 
There is quite a want of satisfactory data for any comparison, I 
think, except as regards incomes actually subject to assessment, 
and the data at the beginning of the period are specially 
incomplete. 

Whichever way we look at the figures therefore we have this 
result, that while the increase of personal property per head of the 
capitalist class, according to the probate returns, is comparatively 
small, being only about 15 per cent., yet there is an increase of the 
number of people receiving good incomes from trades and pro- 
fessions out of all proportion to the increase of population. We 
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cannot but infer from this that the number of the moderately rich 


is increasing, and that there is lttle foundation for the assertion 
that the rich are becoming richer. All the facts agree. ° The 
working classes have had large additions to their means: capital 
has increased in about equal ratio; but the increase of capital per 
head of the capitalist classes is by no means so great as the increase 
of working class incomes. 

I should wish farther to point out, however, that it is a mistake 
to speak of the income in the various schedules to the income tax 
as the income of a few, or exclusively of classes which can be 
called capitalist or rich. A suspicion of this has already been 
raised by the facts as to trades and professions. Let me just 
mention this one little fact in addition. Out of 190,000,000/. 
assessed under Schedule A in 1881-82, the sum of 11,359,000l. 
was exempted from duty as being the income of people whose 
whole income from all sources was under 150/. a-year. If we could 
get at the facts as to how the shares of public companies are held, 
and as to the immense variety of interests in lands and houses, we 
should have ample confirmation of what has already appeared from 
the probate duty figures, that there is a huge minority interested in 
property in the United Kingdom, great numbers of whom would 
not be spoken of as the capitalist classes. 

To test the question as to whether there has been any dispro- 
portionate increase of capital, and of the income from it, in yet 
another way, I have endeavoured to make an analysis of the 
income tax returns themselves, distinguishing in them what appears 
to be the income of idle capital from income which is derived not 
so much from the capital itself as from the labour bestowed in 
using the capital. Only the roughest estimate can be made, and 
the data, when we go back to 1843, are even more incomplete than 
they are now; but I have endeavoured as far as possible to give 
everything to capital that ought to be given, and not to err on the 
side of assigning it too small a share. The whole of Schedule A is 
thus assigned to capital, although it is well known that not even 
in Schedule A is the income obtained without exertion and care, 
and some risk of loss, which are entitled to remuneration. In 
Schedule D also I have allowed that all the income from public 
companies and foreign investments is from idle capital, although 
here the vigilance necessary, and the risks attendant on the business, 
are really most serious, and part of the so-called profit is not 
really interest on idle capital at all, but strictly the remuneration 
of labour. I have also rather exaggerated than depreciated the 
estimate for capital employed in trades and professions, my estimate 
being rather more than that of Mr. Dudley Baxter in his famous 
paper on the National Income. With these explanations | submit 
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the following estimate of the share of capital in the income tax 

income at different dates :— 

Analysis of the Income Tax Returns for the undermentioned Years, showing 
the Estimated Income from Capital on the one side, and the Estimated 
Income from Wages of Superintendence and Salaries on the other side. 

[In million of pounds, 000,000’s omitted, i.e., 10 = 10,000,0002.] 









































1881. 1862. 18438. 
From : Yan From * From From From 
Capital lege 0 Cepitalal aan Ul eeupiiane | este 
Schedule A— 
Lands, tithes, &c., exclu- : P ; 
sive of houses eines ‘ 705 _ a is 57 Ht 
Messuages, &6.\.........-0:-000-- t<7, nil 62, nil 41, nil 
Schedule B— 
Occupation of land ............ 2.55% 44,, 225. 383, 20, 36, 
Sched ules Gis tsnigeterraisscaiets d 40, nil 29, nil 29, nil 
Se eee Dart ay v2: 64,t| 100,t] 32, 49, 293,| 463, 
re Jey OE yndy 8 1 bone ae Or; nil rie nil 12; nil 
Hf JED aad ale oe a ie nil 33, nil 20; nil i be 
407, 177: 262%,| 1O%e | | 1884, 933, 


Note.—In the estimate for 1843 the figures assigned to Schedule A are only 
those of lands and tithes and houses to correspond with the existing Schedule A: 
and the figures of Schedule D include mines, quarries, railways, &c., now in 
Schedule D. An estimate is also made of the totals for Ireland, based on the 
returns of 1854, the total gross income under all the schedules thus estimated 
being about 30 million pounds. 

* Interest on 500 millions of capital in 1881 at 5 per cent. In my paper on 
accumulations of capital, I estimated agricultural capital at a larger sum than 
this, but since then there has been some loss of agricultural capitai, and if a 
larger sum were taken, the rate of interest used in the calculation for the 
present purpose should be less. 

+ Estimating that the income here is worth four years’ purchase, and that it 
may be capitalised at that rate; and then allowing that this capital earns 
10 per cent., the rest being wages of superinteridence or salaries. 





This estimate may be summarised as follows :— 


Summary of Analysis of Income Tax Income in undermentioned Years. 
(In millions of pounds.] 











Year. From Capital. From Salaries, &c. Total. 

£ £ £ 

TB45 cee ee 1884 934 282 
a Pde rik wih Pac. 2524 1074 360 
ah Byes oscar on 407 177 584 





Thus a very large part of the increase of the income tax income 
in the last forty years is not an increase of the income from capital 
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at all in any proper sense of the word. On the contrary, the 
increase in the income from capital is only about two-thirds of the 
total increase. This increase is, moreover, at a less rate than 
the increase of the capital itself, as appearing from the probate duty 
returns,* a point which deserves special notice. The conclusion 
therefore is, that the working classes have not been losing in the 
last fifty years through the fruits of their labour being increasingly 
appropriated to capital. On the contrary, the income from capital 
has at least no more than kept pace with the increase of capital 
itself, while the increase of capital per head, as we have seen, is 
very little; so that it‘may be doubted whether the income of the 
individual capitalist from capital has on the average increased at all. 
If the return to capital had doubled, as the wages of the working 
classes appear to have doubled, the aggregate income of the 
capitalist classes returned to the income tax would now be 800 
instead of 400 millions. In other words it would not be far short 
of the mark to say that almost the whole of the great material 
improvement of the last fifty years has gone to the masses. The 
share of capital is a very small one. And what has not gone to 
the workman so-called, has gone to remunerate people who are 
really workmen also, the persons whose incomes are returned under 
Schedule D, as from “Trades and Professions.” The capitalist as 
such gets a low interest for his money, and the aggregate return to 
capital is not a third part of the aggregate income of the country, 
which may be put at not less than 1,200 millions, and is, I should 
estimate, not much more than a fourth part. 

It will be interesting I think to present these conclusions in the 
form of an account. We have not, as I have already said, an exact 
statement of aggregate earnings, either at the beginning or at the 
end of the period; but assuming the aggregate income of the people 
as about 1,200 millions now, and that the wages of working men 
are, per head, twice what they were, the aggregates in 1843 and at 
the present time would compare as follows :— 


Progress of National Income. 
{In millions of £’s.] 


























Increase. 
Income in Income 
at 
1843. Diosedt Time.{ Amount. Per Cent. 
£ £ £ 
Capitalist classes from capital... 190 400 210 110 
Working income in posed: ac 180 i 100 
PE RACUINIS «5, ssystertamete pennants 
Working income not in in- 
come tax returns ...........000 I 235 G0 ae wet 
515 1,200 685 130 





* These returns, however, it should always be remembered, do not include real 
property. 
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Progress of National Capital Paying Probate Duty. 










Increase. 
1838. Present Time. 


Amount. Per Cent. 














£ £& £ 
Amount of capital ...| 55 mins. 140 mlns. 85 mins. 155 
A per estate .... 2,200 2.500 300 14 


Note.—Increase of working income per head 100 per cent. 


From this it appears that the increase of what is known as 
working class income in the aggregate is greater than that of any 
other class, being 160 per cent., while the return to capital and the 
return to what are called the capitalist classes, whether it is from 
capital proper or, as I maintain, a return only in the nature of 
wages, has only increased about 100 per cent., although capital 
itself has increased over 150 per cent. At the same time the 
capitalist classes themselves have greatly increased in number, so 
that the amount of capital possessed among them per head has 
only increased 15 per cent., notwithstanding the great increase in 
capital itself, and the average income per head can have hardly 
increased at all. On the other hand, as the masses of the nation, 
taking the United Kingdom altogether, have only increased about 
30 per cent. since 1843, when these income tax figures begin, 
while their aggregate incomes have increased 160 per cent., it is 
explained how these incomes have gained, individually, about 
100 per cent. as against hardly any increase at all in the incomes 
of what are called the capitalist classes, on the average. Thus the 
rich have become more numerous, but not richer individually ; the 
‘‘poor”’ are, to some smaller extent, fewer; and those who remain 
“poor’’ are, individually, twice as well off on the average as they 
were fifty years ago. The “poor” have thus had almost all the 
benefit of the great material advance of the last fifty years. 


We may now conclude this long inquiry. It has been shown 
directly, I believe, that, while the individual incomes of the working 
classes have largely increased, the prices of the main articles of 
their consumption have rather declined; and the inference as to 
their being much better off which would be drawn from these 
facts is fully supported by statistics showing a decline in the rate of 
mortality, an increase of the consumption of articles in general use, 
an improvement in general education, a diminution of crime and 
pauperism, a vast increase of the number of depositors in savings 
banks, and other evidences of general well-being. Finally, the 
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increase of the return to capital has not been in any way in propor- 

tion, the yield on the same amount of capital being less than it was, 

and the capital itself being more diffused, while the remuneration of 

labour has enormously increased. The facts are what -we should 

have expected from the conditions of production in recent years. 

Inventions having been multiplied, and production having been 
increasingly efficient, while capital has been accumulated rapidly, 

it is the wages receivers who must have the benefit. The compe- 

tition of capital keeps profits down to the lowest point, and work- 

men consequently get for themselves nearly the whole product of 
the aggregate industry of the country. It is interesting, never- 

theless, to find that the facts correspond with what theory should 

lead us to anticipate. 

The moral is a very obvious one. Whatever may be said as to 
the ideal perfection or imperfection of the present economic régime, 
the fact of so great an advance having been possible for the 
masses of the people in the last half-century is encouraging. It is 
something to know that whether a better régime is conceivable 
or not, human nature being what it is now (and I am one of those 
who think that the régime is the best, the general result of a vast 
community living as the British nation does, with all the means of 
healthy life and civilization at command, being little short of a 
marvel if we only consider for a moment what vices of anarchy 
and misrule in society have had to be rooted out to make this 
marvel); still, whether best or not, it is something to know that 
vast improvement has been possible with this régime. Surely the 
lesson is that the nation ought to go on improving on the same 
lines, relaxing none of the efforts which have been so successful. 
Steady progress in the direction maintained for the last fifty years 
must soon make the English people vastly superior to what they 
are now. ’ 

I should like to add just one or two remarks bearing on 
questions of the moment, and as to the desirability or possibility 
of a change of régime now so much discussed, which the figures 
I have brought before you suggest. One is, that apart from all 
objections of principle to schemes of confiscating capital,—land 
nationalisation, or collectivism, or whatever they may be called,—the 
masses could not hope to have much to divide by any such schemes. 
Taking the income from capital at 400 million pounds, we must not 
suppose that the whole of that would be divisible among the 
masses if capital were confiscated. What the capitalist classes 
spend is a very different thing from what they make. The aunual 
savings of the country now exceed 200 million pounds, being made as 
a rule, though not exclusively, by the capitalist classes. If then the 
400 million pounds were to be confiscated, one of two things would 
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happen: either the savings would not be made, in which case 
the condition of the working classes would soon deteriorate, for 
everything depends upon the steady increase of capital; or the 
savings would be made, in which case the spending power of the 
masses would not be so very much increased. The difference 
would be that they would be owners of the capital, but the income 
would itself remain untouched. The system under which large 
capitals are in a few hands may, in fact, have its good side in 
this, that the Jay Goulds, Vanderbilts, and Rothschilds cannot 
spend their income. The consequent accumulation of capital is, 
in fact, one of the reasons why the reward for labour is so high, 
and the masses get nearly all the benefit of the great increase of 
production. The other remark I have to make is that if the 
object really aimed at by those who talk of land nationalisation 
and the like is carried out, the people who will suffer are those 
who receive large wages. To effect what they intend, the agitators 
must not merely seize on the property of a few, they must confiscate 
what are as much earnings as those of a mechanic ora labourer, and 
the wages of the most skilled mechanics and artizans themselves. 
The agitation is, in fact, to level down, to diminish the reward of 
labourers who receive a large wage because they can do the work 
the community requires, the proof being that in a market without 
favour they get the wage, and to increase the reward of other 
labourers beyond what in the same free market the community 
would freely give them. Whether the production would be con- 
tinued at all if there were any success in these attempts, common 
sense will tell us. Those who have done some hard work in the 
world will, I am sure, agree with me that it is only done by virtue 
of the most powerful stimulants. Take away the rewards, and 
even the best would probably not give themselves up to doing what 
the community wants and now pays them for doing, but they 
would give themselves up either to idleness or to doing something 
else. The war of the land nationalizer and socialist is then not 
so much with the capitalist as with the workman, and the 
importance of this fact should not be lost sight of. 


= 
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PROCEEDINGS on the 20th NovemssEr, 1883. 


Sir Rawson W. Rawson, C.B., K.C.M.G., said the President had 


referred to him as one of the oldest members of the Society, and, 


he was sorry to say, had spoken truthfully in that matter; he 
would therefore avail himself of his position to rise and propose 
the thanks of the Society to the President for his unusually 
powerful, able, and opportune address. He could not imagine a 
subject more appropriate for the inauguration of the anniversary 
session of their Society. They began by working for the poor of 
their country, and in their fiftieth year they continued to point out 
to the labouring classes their real condition, and to enable them to 
judge for themselves whether they were not now in a position far 
better than they were years ago; and that not simply by their own 
industry, but by the sympathy and co-operation of the classes with 
whom they were living and working. It was not solely by their 
own efforts that they had gained that position; 1t was in no small 
degree by the sympathy and co-operation of their employers, their 
friends, and of all classes of society. Hxceptions there were in the 
upper classes, exceptions there were in the lower classes; but the 
masses had never been more welded together than they were at the 
present time. He wished to confirm what the President had said 
with regard to the commencement of their labours. The first 
matters that the Society inquired into were the wretched habita- 
tions of the poor in London, and the wretched day schools in 
which they were educated. He remembered being a member of a 
committee which visited some of those lodging houses in Orchard 
Street, near Portland Square, Calmell Buildings, where, at night, 
they could not walk across a room without treading upon some 
human being lying asleep, or trying to get to sleep, on the 
floor. The same state of things prevailed in Marylebone, behind 
Bryanston Square and behind Grosvenor Square. These things had 
been driven out from those parts of London to a very great extent, 
and they were being driven out daily from the outskirts. Public 
sympathy, public interest, had been aroused, and large efforts were 
being made by every class of society in order to eradicate these 
sources of misery to the classes whom they affected—these sources 
of danger to the people of the country. He could not imagine any 
subject more interesting to be brought before the Society on the 
present occasion; and all who had heard the paper would agree - 
that it could scarcely have been brought forward in a more 
effective manner than it had been by their President. They were 
his debtors not only for thé paper he had brought before them, but 
for the sacrifice of time which he, in the midst of his most impor- 
tant and most onerous labours, had made on their behoof and for 
the benefit of the public. In the midst of his most pressing 
avocations he had written a paper which was remarkable in itself, 
and would remain a monument to his industry, and his talent, and 
to his desire to do good. He therefore arrogated to himself the 
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right on their behalf, believing that he possessed their authority, to 
return the President their best thanks for the very interesting 
address which he had delivered. 


Mr. Freperick Henprixs said he would be glad to be permitted 
to say a few words in support of the resolution to thank the 
President for his able address. The subject it dealt with had been 
much pressed upon the public notice during the last hundred years 
by a long series of writers, some of them perfectibilians, others 
deteriorationists, or who might be otherwise termed optimists and 
pessimists. It was a kind of duel of opinion as to whether the 
working classes were going to complete ruin, or whether, on the 
contrary, their condition was not really improving? At the 
earlier stage of such inquiries, say, for example, at the time when 
Dr. Price wrote, or Sir Frederick Morton Eden published his 
‘“¢ History of the Poor,” there was a dearth of such statistical illus- 
trations as were now available on the subject, and the conclusions 
advanced as true or false were but imperfectly confirmed by the 
test of trustworthy figures like those which Mr. Giffen had 
marshalled with so much skill in his address, and which seemed as - 
it were to cover the whole field of inquiry, and to afford an 
excellent defence against the arguments of would be levellers of 
society at large. The paper indeed might aptly be termed ‘“‘ An 
easy method with the Socialists,” and it was earnestly to be hoped 
that it might be widely disseminated amongst the working men of 
this country through their clubs and reading rooms. It would thus 
serve to dissipate many delusions. It was perhaps almost too 
much to hope for that it might gain any extensive foreign circu- 
lation, although the facts it mentioned and the lessons it illustrated 
would be useful also to readers abroad. It did not seem from the 
recent experience of British workmen who had met foreign work- 
men at the Socialist Congress in Paris, that there was any great bond 
of sympathy in their respective views, whilst there was certainly 
great ignorance as to the really improved prospects of the British 
labourer, skilled or unskilled, and which a paper like Mr. Giffen’s 
would go far to remove. Mr. Giffen’s figures afforded a most 
gratifying illustration in confirmation of a view long held by 
many members of the Statistical Society, that through good report 
and evil report, the truth is that the British working man’s position 
has really been advancing for a long period of time in as great, if | 
not a greater, ratio of prosperity than that of other classes of the 
community. First of all there was the agricultural labourer. His 
wages had in many places increased by from 60 to 100 per cent. in 
the lifetime of many present in the room that evening. This was 
not all. His position had been improved from that of what might 
be called that of a mere ‘‘ animated vegetable,” into that of a com- 
paratively respectable and fairly. well cared for member of the 
community. ‘The seaman’s wages had advanced nearly as much, 
the scale of his diet had been vastly improved, the heaithiness and 
ventilation of his home at sea looked after, his savings well guarded, 
and seamen’s homes at all the chief ports provided for his use, with 
drainage and all other sanitary conditions, better probably than 
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could be secured by the higher classes of society with any certainty 
in choosing houses or apartments on their visits to the coast. 
Lastly there was the industrial artisan. His wages had, as was 
shown, increased even more than those of the agricultural labourer 
or of the seaman. But this larger increase in his case was only what 
was to be expected, when it was kept in mind that asa rule the 
factory workman had been employed in industries where the 
progress of modern invention had worked vast and _ profitable 
improvements in methods of manufacture. Altogether, although it 
might seem to some that Mr. Giffen’s picture was tinted with such 
uniformly warm colouring as to favour the views of optimists, it 
rested on such solid statistical facts that it had been listened to 
with much gratification by the large audience that night, who would 
sleep all the sounder with the reflections afforded by the really 
comforting conclusions of Mr. Giffen, and which would increase 
the fame he had already earned by the remarkable addresses he 
had given all through his Presidentship of the Statistical Society. 
The resolution was carried by acclamation. 


The Presrpent having acknowledged the vote of thanks, and 
having presented to Dr. R. D. R. Sweeting, of the Fulham District 
Fever Hospital—the winner of the Howard Medal for 1885—the 
medal and the cheque for 20/. which the Society had awarded to 
him, the Society adjourned to the 18th December. 
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“ Hconomic Scrence and Statistics.” The Avpress of the Pre. 
stipeNt of Section F of the Brivis Association, at the Firry- 
Turrp Meerine, held at Souruporr, in September, 1883. By 
R. H. Ineuis Panarave, Esq., F.R.S., d&e. 


Tue post of President of this Section is one which any man who 
is honoured by the choice of the Council of the Association must 
feel considerable diffidence in accepting. There are two main 
reasons which lead to this. First, he sees on the roll of your presi- 
dents a long list of names of men whose distinction he cannot hope 
to equal; next, he finds in the growing scope of the subjects 
discussed at your meetings an ever-widening field of investigation, 
the whole of which he can never hope to master. The very name 
of the section bears witness to this extension of its subject-matter 
for inquiry. Lstablished originally as the Section for Statistics, 16 
remained under this title for more than twenty years. Hxtending 
then, and rightly, its scope beyond the limits of statistics alone, it 
undertook to deal with that branch of science to which statistics 
are especially useful, and became the Section of Hconomic Science 
and Statistics, the title retained until the present day. This very 
difference in the designation marks out the development of thought 
on the subject, a development which I may remark has been 
ereatly assisted by the labours of my distinguished predecessors in 
this chair. Their names suggest great variety of pursuits, great 
difference of study, but I find one common link uniting the modes 
of thought of all, a desire to promote the interest of economic 
science, and a desire also in practice to promote the best interests 
of the empire, by the application, -where possible, of the laws of 
that science to the pursuits of ordinary life. Thus, among the 
names of earlier presidents of this.section, there are those of 
Mr. Babbage and of Mr. Henry Hallam, the latter known to the 
present generation as an historian of the very highest rank, but 
known also in his own time as taking a warm interest in all matters 
which concerned the social well-being of the country. Among 
those former presidents who have taken a prominent and valued 
share in public life, are the names of Mr. W. EH. Forster and the 
present Postmaster-General, whose connection with economic 
science is marked by the fact that he is even better known 
throughout the country as Professor Fawcett, than as the holder 
of his high office. Considerations of space will not permit me to 
mention many other names, but I may refer to Mr. Tooke, who in 
his great work on the history of prices combined so admirably 
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statistical method with a scientific exposition of results; and to his 
perhaps abler disciple Mr. William Newmarch, from whom I had 
myself the privilege to learn much, especially during the latter 
years of his life. Of others whom I have had the advantage of 
knowing, I may name Mr. James Heywood, whose continued 


labours in the service of the association show that our branch of 


study is well to be reconciled with a calm and thoughtful life, and 
who keeps up a warm interest in the work of the section over which 
he presided thirty years ago. My list of the more recent presidents 
must close with Professor Jevons, too early lost to economic 
study, and Professor Ingram. I have mentioned in particular 
Professor Ingram’s name. I well remember the enthusiastic 
language in which Mr. Newmarch spoke to me of his address before 
this section. Bearing this in mind, I wish in the first place to 
bring to the remembrance of the present meeting the manner in 
which Professor Ingram claimed for the science of social life a 
place in the highest ranks as a branch of investigation. 

In many respects this claim is generally conceded. 

The position which economic science occupies in this country 
shows how strong is the hold it possesses over public opinion. 
Whether our statesmen at all times interpret its teaching accurately 
or not, they feel bound to profess a deference to that teaching, or at 
least to explain the reasons why they differ from it. And this is 
rightly the case. At all times since this country began to com- 
mence that remarkable development of ripening, in gradual, calm, 
steady progress, from what, for want of a better term, I must style 
medieval, to modern modes of thought, on which it still continues, 
a growth, as it seems to me, unexampled in the history of any other 
nation, there have been among its citizens able teachers of economic 
truth. Opinions expressed in the reign of Queen Elizabeth by Sir 
Thomas Gresham, those held during the reign of Charles II by 
Sir William Petty, are current at the present time, because they 
are based on careful observation and sound reasoning. Our com- 
mercial policy is now based on lines laid down nearly a century 
since by Adam Smith. And the brilliant success which has 
followed the financial measures carried out by Sir Robert Peel 
and Mr. Gladstone, results from the ability with which those 
statesmen applied the principles of economic teaching to the cir- 
cumstances of the period with which they were surrounded. This 
brief summary indicates the points in which economic teaching is 
most sharply brought home to the minds of the majority of those 
who think about it at all at the present time. They do not so 
much think about it as a science, as in that subdivision of its study 
which I may best call an art. They say it has brought in free 
trade. They say also that while free trade has caused marvellous 
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prosperity to this country, other countries do very well without it. 
Hence they doubt, on what they call practical grounds, the teaching 
of economic science. 

I do not intend to enter into this controversy here, though I 
think there can be no doubt on which side the truth lies. But 
I merely use this as an illustration. If economic teaching will 
produce wealth, it is, many people think, worth studying on those 
erounds. If it will not, it is not, in their opinion, worth following. 
Now, while I most distinctly desire to assert that nations may, by 
listening to the lessons of sound economic teaching, advance their 
prosperity in many ways, as they have done by following free 
trade, yet we must not limit the scope of the science to investi- 
gating the production of wealth alone. We do not say that the 
sole object of the science of chemistry is to improve health, though 
the health of the inhabitants of this country has been benefited in 
no small degree by attending, however imperfectly, to the teaching 
of chemical science. a 

What, then, should the course of action of the careful student 
of economic thought be at the present time? We must not think 
that the study of the production and distribution of wealth alone is 
the sole object of economic science; nor, again, that everything 
which the science has to teach has been discovered and taught 
already ; that we have now but to classify results, to expound to all 
future generations text-books which have been written by our 
forefathers; that the whole kingdom over which observation may 
extend has been explored and mapped out; that everything which 
can be said on these subjects has been said already. If we did this 
we should place ourselves entirely and hopelessly in the wrong. 
Hven Homer, as the fine Greek proverb has it, is not “ enough for 
“ everything.” We should, by following this course, limit ourselves 
in a manner which none who have sought to work in a scientific 
spirit have ever done in any other branch of research, and should 
restrict the study, the bounds of whieh we should desire to extend, 
into becoming merely a record of the past—an empty record, also, 
for instead of our investigation being instinct with life, it would 
soon become a mere series of dead reminiscences. 

In saying this I am not unmindful of the very sagacious remark 
made by Professor Ingram, to whose discourse, delivered to this 
section at Dublin, I have referred before. Speaking of political 
economy, he observed, “‘ It is the most difficult of all the sciences, 
“because it is that in which the phenomena dealt with are the 
‘“‘most complex, and dependent on the greatest variety of con- 
“* ditions, and in which, accordingly, appearances are most deceitful, 
‘‘ and error takes the most plausible forms.” Bearing this warning 
in mind, and remembering the limitations already laid down as to 
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those points which we should shun, let us proceed to consider in 
what direction lies the true course of economic progress. 

And here I shall best point out the process through which our 
study may be aided if I quote from a work which, phedeh it may 
not in all respects fully come up to the promise of its title, yet 
contains within its pages a great storehouse of genuine thought— 
the “ Novum Organum Renovatum” of Dr. Whewell. The first 
chapter of Dr. Whewell’s second book, which deals with the 
construction of science, commences thus:—The two processes by 
which science is constructed are the explication of conceptions, and the 
colligation of facts. The definition contained in this statement is 
so clear and complete that it may almost pass for a truism. But it 
contains the axiom on which every science must be founded. Our 
own observation places before us constantly the texts of the book 
of economic science, but, as has been well said, “ these convey no 
“knowledge to us till we have discovered the alphabet by which 
“they are to be read.” 

Here, again, we shall do well to bear im mind the warning just 
quoted as to economic science being the most difficult of all the 
sciences, because in it error takes the most plausible forms. It is 
because this science deals with the facts of social life, with matters 
which all can observe, and consequently think themselves capable of 
judging, that it appears to be so easy and in reality is so difficult. 

Again, let us consider the circumstances under which the study 
of political economy has to be carried on. Political economy exists 
both as the science which solves the problems of social existence, 
and as the art in which that science is applied in practice to 
ordinary life. Now, it differs from almost every other branch of 
science in the fact that in it scarcely any experiment is ever 
possible. We cannot, to revert to a point previously mentioned, 
call the application of the principle of free trade to the financial 
legislation of this country an experiment. It was the work of men 
confident in their science ; justly confident, because they felt certain, 
from the teachings of that science, that the act would succeed. 

But since experiment cannot be tried, what course should the 
student follow? At this point we may with advantage glance for 
a moment at the two schools into which economic writers have 
principally shown a tendency to divide of late years—the historic 
and the philosophic schools. A science which deals with the facts 
of human life, and yet does not admit of experiment, must be the 
more indebted to observation. Here, we may see, is the oppor- 
tunity for those who follow the historical method. But mere 
observation directed by no principle is unaware what facts it 
should gather, or how the connection of these facts should be 
explained. Hence the work is incomplete without the application 
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of correct theory. This arrangement supposes the pre-existence 
of theory before the historical method can be applied. Endeavour 
to avoid the conclusion as we may, we are driven to admit that 
our science must be founded on theory, call it by what name you 
will: abstraction, which lies at the root of the deductive, or 
hypothesis, which forms the basis of the inductive method. 

It is remarkable that in the writings of Adam Smith we may 
find the habits of mind exemplified on which both these schools 
of thought have based their reasoning. As was well observed by 
the late Mr. Walter Bagehot, it was precisely this position of 
Adam Smith which gave him his peculiar usefulness. He fulfilled 
two functions. On the one hand, he prepared the way for, though 
he did not found, the abstract science of political economy. In 
this sense he is the legitimate progenitor of Ricardo and John 
Stuart Mill. On the other hand, he was also the beginner of a 
great practical movement, and no man can head a great practical 
movement without knowledge of the affairs of ordinary life. 
There are, Mr. Bagehot truly observes, scarcely five consecutive 
pages in the “ Wealth of Nations” which do not “ contain some 
‘sound and solid observation, important in practice and replete 
‘“‘ with common sense. The most experienced men of basiness 
‘“‘ would have been proud of such a fund of just maxims fresh 
‘¢ from the life, and it is wonderful that they should have occurred 
“ to an absent student, apparently buried in books and busied with 
“ abstractions.” It is somewhat strange that the opposite qualities 
as to habit of mind are traceable in David Ricardo. He was the 
founder of abstract political economy, but his occupations were 
the reverse of those in which it might have been expected that 
such modes of thought would be encouraged. He was a shrewd, 
active man of business, constantly engaged in a very absorbing 
occupation. It is the fashion rather to decry Ricardo at this 
moment, but I think that those who desire’ to advance economic 
study among us may do well to fortify themselves by a study of 
his arguments, though they may not be able to accept all his 
conclusions. 

I have endeavoured, in what has been said thus far, to explain 
the principle of research by which we may hope to extend the 
bounds of the branch of science which we study, and the habits 
of thought we should desire to cultivate. We must follow the 
historical method of research too little recently followed in this 
country.* We must test economic conclusions by the evidence of 

* I should, in passing, refer to Mr. James E. Thorold Rogers’s work, “A 
** History of Agriculture and Prices in England from the Year after the Oxford 
* Parliament, 1259, to the commencement of the Continental War, 1793.’ Vols. i 


to iv, 1259-1582. Oxford: Printed in the Clarendon Press. London: Oxford 
University Press Warehouse, 7, Paternoster Row. 
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facts. But while we thus accept the necessity of following a 
_ deductive method, we must bear in mind that it is not opposed to, 
but can only safely be carried out on the lines marked out by, 
inductive reasoning. - Nor do I, in speaking thus of the historic 
method, wish to be understood to endorse without reserve the 
_ views of the historic school. But though I think in some respects 
their conclusions are incorreet, I can well believe that research 
carried out on the historic method, based on sound principles, 
would be very fruitful in results. It is rather, however, the art 
than the science ef economics which has a hold on the popular 
mind at this moment. We must not overlook this feeling. 

In active, busy, hard-working England we are too much apt to 
neglect any mode of research from which we do not see immediate, 
marked, and tangible results. We shall do well to turn this habit 
of mind, if we can, into the service of economic inquiry. There 
are several branches of economic study the investigation of which 
might be useful to our country at the present time. I will venture 
to indicate two or three of them. 

First, it is the opinion of some observers of contemporary 
events—men competent to form an opinion, from habit of mind 
and opportunity of observation—that the days of exuberant 
prosperity to this country—the days in which, to use an expression 
now historic, prosperity advanced “by leaps and bounds’’—are 
over. I shall not pause now to examine into the grounds upon 
which this opinion is founded. I do not intend to put it forward 
in an extreme sense, as if I believed it possible that all the brilliant 
and luxuriant growth of vigorous power by which we are sur- 
rounded is about immediately to pass into the “sere and yellow 
“leaf,” and to fade away at once. But it is, I think, quite 
possible, without expecting any change as marked as this to come 
on immediately, that the days when great profits were made by 
large and important classes in the community may be over. There 
may be, and there probably are, great inventions yet to be dis- 
covered, as great—possibly even greater—than those which have 
changed the face of this country, which enable it to bear on its 
surface a population far more numerous and yet, on the whole, 
more prosperous than has ever yet, at any previous period in our 
history, been numbered within the four seas. But yet there does 
seem a pause—perhaps only for the time—in the progress of several 
branches of industrial labour; and we may be not very remote 
from, if we are not already entering into, the condition termed by 
economists the non-progressive state. I do not dread this condition 
for our country should it arrive. We may, under it, bya judicious 
adaptation of habits to the circumstances of the case, be powerful, 
prosperous, and respected by our neighbours. Countries in this 
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condition have gone on for years in great prosperity, supporting 
their population in a state of marked comfort. But when they 
have done so, it has been by a distinct acceptance on the part 
of the popular mind of obedience to the common virtues of thrift 
and foresight, which have been too long neglected among us. 
Here is a practical field of great usefulness for the economic 
student to occupy. Some have already laboured init. It will be 
far better for our population if they can be brought to anticipate 
what must result. from such a state of matters, rather by calm 
reasoning than by the stern teaching of necessity. This is one 
point of the application of the art of economics which may be 
very usefully followed out in a scientific spirit. . 

There is another position of a most useful character which may 
well be occupied, which requires knowledge somewhat of a different - 
order. It is remarkable, at the present time, how little foreign 
economic writers are studied in this country. You may read 
through the works. of more than one recent English writer on | 
economic subjects almost without being aware that there existed 
any authors dealing with the subject except those who employed 
the English language. There does exist, however, as I need hardly 
mention, a very copious and valuable literature, the work of 
continental scientific writers, which we might do well to explore 
and to master. Some foreign writers—or at least some of their 
works—have been translated into English. Thus the very useful 
“ Guide to the Study of Political Economy,” by Dr. Luigi Cossa,* 
has been translated from Italian into English, and has been 
published here, with a preface by the late Professor Jevons. 
Again, the two valuable volumes of the “ Principles of Political 
‘“‘ Hconomy,”+ by Professor Wilhelm Roscher, have been translated 
into English, and are a welcome addition to our stock of informa- 
tion. This work is rendered, and very ably too, into English. 
I must confess that it is a matter of some regret to me that this 
translation has proceeded from an American source. Not that 
I would grudge my fellow students in the United States the 
distinction of the work; but I well remember the difficulties which 
environed a proposed translation in England which I sought to 
carry out, and that the matter was dropped, those difficulties for the 
time proving too great to be surmounted. I hope that greater 
interest in these subjects might be felt now. I think that if some 
intelligent students of economics in this country would attempt a 
series of translations from the works of foreign writers not yet 

* “Guide to the Study of Political Economy.” By Dr. Luigi Cossa. London: 
Macmillan and Co. 

+ “Principles of Political Economy.” By Wilhelm Roscher, Professor of 
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known here, they might do themselves and the science itself a 
service. ‘Something has been done in this direction, but there is 
still a wide field to occupy. I may quote, in saying this, a passage 
very much to the point from Professor Jevons’s preface to Dr. Luigi 
Cossa’s “ Guide,” which I have just mentioned :— 

‘“‘ Hvery economist would grant that we have in English the 
‘‘ works of the father of the science, Adam Smith, and of not a 
‘“‘ few successors or predecessors who have made the science almost 
“an English science. But this fact, joined perhaps with the common 
“ want of linguistic power in Hnglish students, has led our economic 
‘“‘ writers to ignore too much the great works of the French and 
‘“* Italian economists, as well as the invaluable recent treatises of 
‘‘ German writers. The survey of the foreign literature of the 
“ subject given in this ‘Guide’ will enable the English student to 
“‘ fix the bearings of the point of knowledge which he has reached, 
** and to estimate the fraction of the ocean of economic literature 
‘“‘ which he has been able to traverse.” 

To take a third point. Hvery successive generation, perhaps 
almost every decade, is as a rule occupied with some particular 
branch of economic thought. A short time since free trade was 
the economic point occupying the thoughts of all. Everything 
almost was referred to a free trade standard, and was judged 
accordingly. For a long period, also, there came into prominence 
the great doctrine of laissez-faire. The late Professor Jevons, who 
joined to vast logical and analytical powers of mind a vigorous 
common sense, which perceived as it were by intuition that when 
once an economic doctrine of that class became separated from the 
sphere of practical application it ran a great risk of becoming 
entirely vague and indefinite, has done more than any one else to 
mark out the limits within which that doctrine should be applied. 
After this the relation of socialism to economic teaching became, 
and is now, one of the important questions of the day. 

The vigorous periodical literature of the time, which has taken 
the place held by pamphlets to our fathers and grandfathers, 
supplies a fairly good test of the subjects which occupy the public 
mind; and it is a proof of the prominence now given to socialism 
that the numbers published in April last of the ‘‘ Contemporary 
‘‘ Review,” the “Fortnightly,” and the ‘‘ Nineteenth Century,” 
all three contained articles bearing on this subject, as did also 
the July number of “Macmillan’s Magazine.” Those in the 
‘“ Contemporary ” and the “Fortnightly” were written by M. Emile 
de Laveleye, the eminent Belgian economist; that in the “ Nine- 
“teenth Century” was written by the Rev. Samuel A. Barnett, 
a well-known hard-working clergyman in the east of London. 
The article in “Macmillan’s Magazine” was written by Mr. 
Fawcett as a chapter in the new edition of his ‘‘ Manual of Political 
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“ Heonomy.” The views of the subject presented by these writers 
differ greatly, as may be imagined, from each other. M. de 
Laveleye presents to us the aspect under which socialism appears 
on the continent. He admits that the material condition of the 
population is preferable to what it was in the middle ages, but 
he looks with great uneasiness to the state of matters in an age in 
which competition rules everything. General dissatisfaction with 
his lot is the result, M. de Laveleye thinks, to everyone with 
a feeling of want of security as to the future. It is not the case 
that the condition of working men is worse than it was formerly. 
They have benefited from the greater cheapness of manufactured 
goods, they are in many places better housed, they are generally 
better clothed, and their furniture is better. But it is the sight of 
the inequalities existing in modern life, the loosening of the ties 
which formerly united class with class, which induces the bitterness 
of feeling, closely allied with socialism, anarchy, and nihilism, and 
causes the desire for ‘‘the destruction of everything, states and 
** churches, with all their institutions and their laws—religious, 
“ political, judicial, financial, educational, or social’’—like the 
“ Wifth Monarchy Men” whom we read of during the darkest 
years of the Commonwealth. Universal destruction is the watch- 
word of this party, that a new world may be built on the ruins. 

M. de Laveleye, while commenting on these matters, does not 
apprehend any immediate danger to the present social order, 
unless one of those great crises takes place in which there is a 
general collapse of power, such as occurred after the break-up of 
the late Empire in France. The world saw then what the deeds 
of the Commune were. May it be long before such an outburst 
of crime is witnessed again. But when we consider the existing 
condition of affairs among the principal nations of Europe, the 
severe strain of forced military service, the heavy demands on the 
means of the people to. meet the requirements of the crushing 
debts, national as well as local, the vast budgets, out of proportion 
to the benefits received therefrom by the people who pay the taxes, 
and the increasing weakness of administrative power—much as 
one may regret that such turbulence of spirit exists—one cannot 
wonder that it should spring up. This is a rough sketch of the 
view presented by M. de Laveleye. 

In our own country these questions usually take a milder form : 
though I could find expressions of opinion as strong, or nearly as 
strong, to lay before you as those just quoted. But I prefer to . 
take for my instance the gentler type of opinion as shown in the 
article by the Rev. Samuel Barnett in the “ Nineteenth Century ” 
to which I have referred. England is, perhaps I should say, 
has been, honourably distinguished as a country in which the 
‘‘ falsehood of extremes” is instinctively felt. We have here no 
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crushing conscription, no inordinate pressure of taxation. Hitherto 
we have fortunately escaped these things, and may, by the exercise 
of common sense, hope to do so in future. Mr. Barnett feels this. 
His recommendations include a wiser administration of the poor 
laws, so as to enable a distinction to be drawn between the man 
who had kept clear of parish relief up to a reasonable age and the 
man who had not. This, and a wider application of the principle 
of the Artisans’ Dwellings Act and the Libraries Act are amongst 
the principal of his recommendations. They come to this, that the 
old age of the honest working man should be made secure against 
distressing want or degrading relief, and that the power of — 
obtaining rational pleasures should be provided for him within 
reasonable bounds. Some will think this will be going too far. 
The question for the economist to consider is, How far can it be 
granted without impairing the great principle of self-help? This 
is a point too frequently ignored; but when I consider the condition 
of many of our working classes, their prospects in this country, and 
the openings which our colonies and the United States promise to 
energetic industry, I think we must be prepared to offer better terms 
than we hitherto have done to those who continue to dwell here. 

Legislation, conceived in a somewhat similar spirit, has recently 
been determined on in the German Empire; and if the iron spirit 
of Prince Bismarck has felt it needful to yield this concession to 
popular feeling, it would not seem improbable that other statesmen 
may have, willingly or otherwise, to travel in the same road. 

There are limits, however, to the application of this class of 
payments by the State which must be borne in mind. And 
Mr. Fawcett in his article in ‘‘ Macmillan’s Magazine,” which deals 
with the thorny subjects of State socialism and the nationalisation 
of the land, is careful to enforce this warning. The real incentive 
to labour and economy is individual interest, and we. must be 
careful not to break down the force of that power, the mainspring 
of progress; nor to lose sight of the great principle previously 
referred to—which not a little in recent legislation and public 
feeling has powerfully tended to impair—that self-help is beyond 
all question and comparison the best help. 

I have in these observations only marked out some of the limits 
of this wide subject. The question how far the principles usually 
included under the denomination of socialism should or should not 
be taken into consideration by the State is one which our economists 
would do well to consider. Hconomic teaching is sometimes termed 
hard and cruel by those who do not comprehend its scope, because 
some of the warnings it gives do not fall in with the sickly slack- 
ness of popular sentiment. This is most unjust. Other branches 
of study are not spoken of in the same manner. The surgeon is 
not termed cruel because he recommends an operation which, 
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though painful, is essential to life; because he shows that the 
neglect of certain precautions will be followed by suffering, perhaps 
by death. The economist who sees that the happiness of the com- 
munity can only be secured by causing individuals to submit to 
restraints which are irksome and perhaps painful, should not be 
termed cruel for pointing out what is essential to the general well- 
being. He is, in this, entirely within the scope of his duty. A 
community which is not prosperous can scarcely possess all the 
elements essential for happiness. ° 

I have endeavoured to indicate in these remarks both some of 
the directions in which I think that economists may labour with 
advantage, and the principles on which their labours should be 
conducted. Hconomic science, like all other branches of science, is 
governed by certain laws. These laws must be adhered to, though it 
may not be possible to affirm of them that they are always more than 
relatively true. But the question of relative truth opens the door to 
a far wider field of inquiry, the threshold of which I must not cross. 

If I may for one moment im concluding diverge from the 
stricter mode of thought which I have sought to follow, I may 
claim for economic teaching that it is the natural utterance of the 
most fervent patriotism, and possesses the sanction even of a more 
serious authority. It was not, we may be sure, without wise 
deliberation that the authors of the noble English lhturgy, following 
in this older forms of religion, included among its formularies a 
supplication that the monarch may study to preserve the people in 
wealth, among other blessings. Without the means of well- 
founded prosperity there is no permanence for a nation. In 
listening to or departing from the teachings of economic truth lies 
the choice between the paths which lead to wealth or to want, to 
death or to life. Some may say there are higher aims even than 
these. To them I may quote the words of one of our deepest 
thinkers—“ the virtue of prosperity is temperance, the virtue of 
“adversity is fortitude.” It is the glory of economic teaching, while 
pointing out the methods by which prosperity may be secured, never 
to lose sight of the principles by which temperance is attained, and 
temperance is essential to fortitude, able to resist the hasty gusts 
of popular feeling, able also to warn the powerful when that 
feeling is well founded. 

Ill will it be for England if, in times of movement, this 
temperance, this more than golden moderation, be not unwaveringly 
held in mind and observed. Well will it be for her, at such a time, 
should she follow the counsel of the greatest of living poets—- 


Not clinging to some ancient saw ; 
Not mastered by some modern term ; 
Not swift, nor slow to change, but firm ; 
And in its season bring the law. 
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“ Hoonomy and Trapeze.” The Appress of the Prssipent of the 
Department IV of the Nationa Association for the PRomotIon 
of Soctan Socrmnce, held at Huppmrsrintp in October, 1883. 
By J. HE. TuHorotp Roasrs, Hsaq., M.P. 


Some Aspects of Laissez-Faire and Control. 


THE doctrine that each individual, being protected from force or 
fraud, should be left entirely to his own discretion in carrying out 
his own contracts with others (the term contracts being used in the 
very widest sense, as implying all relations into which a human 
being enters with other human beings, or with society), has had a 
very varied and contradictory history. It may be desirable, as a 
contribution to the historical method of political economy, that I 
should on the present occasion try to put before you some of the 
leading facts in the history of the doctrine, should essay to form an 
estimate of its present position, should attempt to illustrate the 
proper sphere of its action, and should suggest some criticisms on 
its application or non-application in existing practice, custom, or 
law. In treating this subject, I must ask your patience if I some- 
times appear to lay great stress upon what may be called social 
ethics, and at another time I appeal to matters of fact, and am 
throughout discursive. 

The early history of civilisation shows us that law was easy in 
permitting contracts, and rigid in enforcing them. So essential 
was the theory of a contract to social life in those remote ages, that 
the great historical philosopher of antiquity even treated wrongs as 
contracts in which force and fraud justified a revision of their 
incidents. Now it seems that the supreme importance of encourag- 
ing contracts led to the easiness with which they were permitted, 
and to the rigour with which they were enforced. When the 
Roman law allowed a debtor to enter into a contract for the loan of 
money or goods, under such terms that he might not only covenant 
to pay any rate of interest, not only to pledge his property, and his 
liberty, and that of his family, but even to engage that, failing to 
satisfy his creditors in full, his own person might be cut in pieces, 
without the creditors, all and several, running the risk of Shylock, 
we may be certain that some strong reasons existed for enacting so 
atrocious a penalty on the breach of an obligation to pay a debt. 
The explanation is, I believe, to be found in the fact that the sense 
of the abiding obligation to meet habilities founded on past 
advances is the hardest lesson which the individual in an infant 
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community can learn. It was comparatively easy for primeval man 
to understand family duties, it was not much more difficult to 
engender the sense of loyalty to institutions and persons, and to 
habituate him to tribal customs; but to make him understand that 
he was bound to meet his contracts with his equals at a period 
subsequent to thatin which he had received and enjoyed an advance, 
required a very severe discipline, and all the education which 
positive law could give. And yet it will be plain that the mainten- 
ance of contracts is the first step in social civilisation. I may quote 
by way of illustration how large were the liabilities incurred in 
England under the Statute of Merchants by those who in the 
thirteenth century entered into commercial contracts. 

The law of debt, then, in early civilisation, is always excessively 
severe. In course of time this severity is found to have created 
political dangers, and usury laws, limiting the rate payable for the 
use of advances, are enacted. Such legal rates of interest are 
insisted on in some countries, and in default of a special understand- 
ing are implied in all. Then comes a time when, for well-known 
reasons, it is urged that contracts for the use of money should be 
as free as any other contracts for the purchase of goods, and usury 
laws are abolished. They are, however, re-established in another 
form, i.e., a bankruptcy law. 

The avowed and first purpose of a bankruptcy law is to secure 
the equal division of an insolvent’s estate between all creditors 
whose claims are on an equal footing. The secondary purpose is to 
relieve the debtor of his liabilities, certain conditions being 
satisfied, and to enable him to earn his discharge. The recognition 
of the second purpose is practically the same asa usury law. It 
diminishes the principal of his lability as the usury law does the 
interest of it, and in theory it makes no difference that the usury 
law deals with the individual or single contract, the bankruptcy 
with all contracts, because the occasion on which the relief is given 
is consequent on the equal distribution of the insolvent’s estate. I¢ 
is clear, too, that the reasoning which was alleged against usury laws 
can be alleged with equal force against the relief of the bankrupt— 
the fact, namely, that it hinders the borrower (or debtor) on the 
pretence of relieving him; for it is quite certain that trade collec- 
tively, or the consumers collectively, must bear the burden of the 
bankrupt’s shortcomings, as they paid collectively, in their capacity 
of consumers, for the legal limitation of the rate of interest. And 
if it be alleged that persons in high credit were not affected by the 
usury laws, but only those whose necessities compelled them to 
borrow, so it may be answered that no amount of bankruptcies 
would curtail the power of a purchaser whose credit was absolutely 
unquestioned and unimpeachable. 
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Our forefathers, again, drew a distinction between the right of 
the vendor to exact a scarcity price for that, the deficiency and 
abundance of which depended on purely natural causes, and that 
which could be ‘interpreted as the reasonable reward or natural 
price of a service. Thus the English laws did not attempt to fix 


_ the price of wheat and malt. These were allowed to fluctuate with 


the seasons. What they did was, given the price of wheat and 
malt, to fix the price of the bread and beer manufactured from 
them, 7.e., to determine the rate for which a common or continuous 
service should be supplied, the labour of the baker or the brewer. 
Hence the legislators of a bygone time considered themselves 
entirely justified in fixing the price of labour. The first occasion, 
it is true, on which they used or tried to use this right was when 
the supply of labour was affected by precisely the same causes as 
those which bring about a food scarcity. Of course we may 
interpret the famous Statute of Labourers as an attempt to keep up 
farming profits and rents; but it is, I think, more reasonable to 
conclude that, as the legislature or the executive strove to keep 
food cheap, by prohibiting exports when prices rose above a 
particular maximum, and money cheap, by prohibiting the export 
of the precious metals, and money good, by supervising the im- 
portation of foreign coin, so they conceived themselves equally . 
justified in regulating the remuneration of labour. That they were 
in error in the theories which they held and in the expedients 
which they adopted may be admitted, as it may be proved, but 
their theories were consistent and intelligible. 

I will take another instance. My hearers are perhaps aware 
that our forefathers showed a peculiar hostility to any inter- 
mediaries in the corn and provision trades, and that they inflicted 
penalties on those who bought corn on the way to market (the 
forestaller), and on those who re-sold it in the same market (the 
regrator). We have long since seen that these callings are innocent 
and even beneficent. But our ancestors saw that such transac- 
tions must imply a profit, or they would not have been undertaken, 
and they concluded that this profit must enhance the price and 
induce scarcity. We know that if they do enhance the price—and 
it is probable or even necessary to infer that they do—if they 
could be dispensed with, they avert’ the scarcity which they were 
supposed to induce. Now, in those times no attempt was made to 
fix the price of commodities generally, and only of some kinds of 
labour fixed in commodities or supplied for the ends of the general 
good. But our forefathers could not understand or even endure 
the middle-man. Except when he was absolutely unavoidable, 7.e., 
was the export and import merchant, they had and would have 
nothing to do with him. The whole machinery of internal trade 
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in ancient England, in its markets and fairs, was to bring producer 
and consumer into immediate contact with each other, and by 
facilities of traffic to diminish the extent of cost in the settlement 
of contracts. I do not believe that, in the thirteenth century, 
Oxford had more than 3,500 inhabitants, probably less, but there 
was a regular corn market held there every Wednesday and Friday, 
and producers and consumers were thus regularly brought into 
contact with each other twice a week all the year round. 

The Englishman, then, five centuries ago limited freedom of 
contract in the case of the use and exchange of money, of certain 
kinds of consumable food, and in the price of labour. They also 
granted charters of incorporation to traders, who were permitted to 
limit the number of persons engaged in the trade by their bye-laws. 
Practically, the traders and artisans of the towns in which these 
incorporations were created resembled the regulated companies of 
the seventeenth century, in which every one who became, by pay- 
ment, free of the corporation was allowed to carry on trade at his 
own discretion. But there was a distinct motive in the gift of 
their privileges. The object was to secure the quality of the 
articles sold, to make the guild responsible for the genuineness of 
the goods and the good faith of the society. In a community 
where it would not be possible to supply an adequate police, it was 
something to have secured that the craft or guild should be made 
answerable, not only for the character of its members, but for the 
excellence of its work, and the annals of English commerce are 
full of examples of the process by which this purpose was carried 
out. It may be that these expedients were certain to be unsuc- 
cessful, but it is clear that they were intended to be effective, and 
that their motive was intelligible. I do not here advert to the 
restraints and disabilities which were put on certain classes of 
society. They had an historical origin and meaning, and could 
always be got over by a moderate effort and a small pecuniary 
sacrifice. 

The hindrances to trade which later generations of law-makers 
created were of another character. They were intended ostensibly 
to develop English industry and commerce—the plea on which ~ 
protectionist arrangements are justified in modern times. But 
they were more generally defended on a specious and patriotic 
ground. It was alleged that the restriction prevented the loss of 
the precious metals by saving the balance of bargains in favour of 
the English dealer. We now know that this notion is a mere 
delusion, except as regards the specie reserves of banks. But in 
the absence of that monetary system with which we are familiar, 
and with the feeling that a scarcity of money meant low prices 
and losses, however brought about, it is not wonderful that men 
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were anxious when they believed that the country was being 
denuded of its money, and that they knew that money could not 
be recovered except by forcing sales. 

Forty years ago, the advocates of free trade in food and 
goods were unqualified advocates of laissez-faire in all commercial 


undertakings. They looked, to be sure, suspiciously on labour 


partnerships, by which I mean what are called trade unions; and 
they held that it was by free and unrestricted competition only 
that all industrial and commercial undertakings should be carried 
on. They held that all persons should be free to contract for 
services and products, and that restraints on either were part of 
that unrighteous and selfish interference with perfect commercial 
freedom, which begins by being sordid, and ends by being suicidal. 


And yet it is quite clear that from the day on which the final 


victory of free trade in food was conceded, the free trade in 
products produced abroad by importation into English markets 
was allowed or even demanded, and the total abolition of protection 
on English manufactures was affirmed, the principle of laissez-faire 
was made subject to a series of limitations. 

This, indeed, might have been expected. It was only when the 
English people had learned their industrial strength under the 
wholesome stimulus of free exchange, that they could also learn 
how to adequately husband their resources by restraining the 
waste of them. And I think it can be shown that all interferences 
with freedom of action or contract, which have stood the test of 
experience, have had more or less distinctly this aim, and have 
achieved this result of the restraint of waste. 

Let us take the first of these, one which excited a great deal of 
ill-feeling at the time, for which the mere partisan advocates of 
the measure are not a little responsible—the Factory Acts, under 
which the labour of children was to some extent prohibited, to 
some extent curtailed, and the hours of labour generally shortened. | 
It was alleged that not only was this legislation a serious invasion 
of freedom, and a mischievous meddling with the opportunities of 
labour, but that it would seriously handicap the English manufac- 


_ turer in his competition with the produce of other countries, where 


no such restraints were imposed, that it would increase cost, lower 
profits, and depress prices. But none of these results have been 
traceable in the history of English industry, though of course that 
industry has had its fluctuations. It has been found that the 
efficiency of labour is increased by the restriction put on the time 
during which it could be employed, that abundant compensation 
could be found for the apparent restraint, and that indirect 
advantages of a very substantial kind have been derived from the 
adoption of what seemed to be a perilous experiment. In the 
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United States the hours of labour in the cotton industries are 
considerably longer, as | was informed last year; the money wages 
on the whole are not greater, and the cost of living higher than. 
in England. There is, as might be expected in a new and vast 
country like the American Union, a far greater range of occupa- 
tions open to persons, but the opportunity of change is not 
necessarily a benefit. | 

The English people has fully made up its mind that the right 
to lay out one’s money to the best advantage in products derived 
either here or abroad is one which it is a mere paradox to dispute. 
Producers may hanker after protection, just as they may desire 
higher profits than they have hitherto had, but consumers are not 
willing to encounter a real and present loss for an imaginary and 
distant good. Still, 1am convinced that such an experiment as 
that of the Factory Acts would never have received acquiescence, 
or have been permanent, unless the previous or concurrent condition 
of free trade had been granted; for it is clear that every time of 
lowered profits or trade depression would have been ascribed to 
the interference with contracts for wages. It is, in short, by 
emphasising the doctrine of laissez-faire on certain intelligible 
subjects that we are able to discover what those particulars are in 
which the restraint of law is for the public good. 

The occasion for economy in the management of income or 
wages is withheld, if the opportunity of laying out one’s resources 
to the best advantage is denied. This is illustrated by the attitude 
taken for a long time to the new poor law. It was held that the 
maintenance of labour from land, if wages were insufficient, was a 
perfectly fair bargain ; first, when the State, through the agency of 
the quarter sessions, fixed the rate of wages in all agricultural and 
mechanical callings ; and next, when protective duties were levied 
on all foreign food, and prohibition was put on some. The two 
regulations were principally supposed to be in the interest of land- 
owners and farmers. To fix rates of wages without supplementing 
their deficiencies was not merely unfair, it was ruinous, and the 
mischief was exaggerated in times of scarcity. The allowance 
system, 7.e., out-door relief on the most elastic scale, was a necessity. 
Now it has been often noticed that though the largest contributions 
to the poor-rate come from the land through the occupier, the 
policy of levying taxes on occupation, which is our custom, instead 
of on property, which is the American system, left a very consider- 
able burden on those who did not employ labour with a view to 
profit, and that the. addition to wages made by the allowance 
system was the indirect payment of such wages from a common 
fund, while the employment of labour at artificially low rates was 
a benefit to a limited number of persons, viz., employers. This is 
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seen practically by the present ratepayers in the east end of 
London, who, being generally working men, have set their faces 
resolutely against the modified system of outdoor relief, which is 
permitted under the present law, in their own district. 

In deference to the constant and urgent representations of the 
- economists fifty years ago, and in view of the gradual absorption of 
rent by the poor-rate, the new poor law was established. It was 
carried through Parliament, and was at once met by a storm of 
indignation. I can well remember hearing about the discontent it 
caused. The poor, it was said, were deprived of their inheritance 
in the land, the right of maintenance from it. For once in the 
history of English social life, a system of communism was organised, 
and, though circumstances were not favourable to its success, a 
distinct political party was formed by the working men, under the 
name of Chartism, the ultimate object of which was the reversal of 
the new poor law. The fact is, this famous law was put first in 
order of time, when it should have been second. It should have 
followed, not preceded, the repeal of the taxes on food. The 
working classes had been indulged with the old poor law as a 
compensation for the regulation of their wages, and the artificial 
dearness of their food; for though the old system of regulating 
wages at quarter sessions and the laws against combination were 
swept away in 1824, the tradition of regulating them survived, and 
labour partnerships, though they ceased to be criminal, were not 
recognised. by the law, and were not under its protection. And the 
proof of what I say hes in the fact that speedily after the repeal 
of the corn laws, and other taxes on food, though Europe was 
convulsed by political uprisings from the Volga to the Straits of 
Gibraltar, and there was hardly a throne which did not totter, the 
movement in Hngland entirely collapsed, and the hostility to the 
new poor law rapidly declined. When the news of Louis Philippe’s 
flight reached England, Sir Robert Peel, no mean judge of the 
dangers which attend a political crisis, passed over the floor of the 
House of Commons, and said to Mr. Joseph Hume, “ This would 
“have happened in England if I had listened any longer to these 
‘“‘ people,” pointing to the protectionists behind him. Men will 
bear the misfortunes of their lot if they see that they are not 
studiously aggravated by selfish legislation. 

I take it for granted, then, that the doctrine of laissez-faire is 
absolutely settled in the case of all the necessaries of life, and most, 
if not all, its conveniences, whenever the producer is not assisted by 
law in getting an exceptional price for what he has to sell. The 
doctrine of laissez-faire is absolute in the case of contracts for the 
use of labour, except in cases where (1) the labour could not be 
allowed to be sold without serious detriment to the community at 

ete 
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large, the individual, and ultimately to the industry which hires 
the labour, as in the case of the labour of the young, and in a 
limited degree of women; (2) when the labourer is put in so dis- 
advantageous a position that he is virtually debarred from making 
a free contract, as, for instance, when he has been forced to take 
his wages in a tally-shop, or in a public-house, or under peculiar 
and preventable causes of danger, or under circumstances where 
labour partnerships are forbidden, and men are hindered from 
entering into those arrangements under which they can sell their 
labour collectively. And I venture on predicting without fear, that 
under certain acts of legislation, under which the abuses I refer to 
have been swept away—some a long while ago, some very recently— 
iatelligent and beneficial bargains for the use of labour are far more 
likely to be freely entered into and honestly kept, than they were 
under a factitious and unreal appearance of free contract. In 
matters of trade as well as matters of conduct, it is frequently found 
that a large measure of freedom can be purchased only by a small 
measure of restraint, and that by curtailing in appearance individual 
liberty, its extension and even its reality is secured. 

The choice of callings, and the change of callings, under the 
condition, when trust is to be reposed in the person exercising the 
calling, of adequate proficiency, is another instance in which the 
doctrine of laissez-faire is affirmed. Of late years it has been 
extended in the one direction—that of giving freedom of choice, 
and Jimited in the other—that of the tests of proficiency, which 
have been sometimes made actual though previously non-existent 
and stringent, when they were previously imperfect if not trivial. 
Historically, indeed, the evidence of proficiency in certain callings 
is an afterthought, brought forward to justify, and with a great 
show of reason, a practice which had a different origin. The 
system of apprenticeship, which affected the law and the church as 
well as crafts and trades, was intended to restrain competition by 
limiting numbers; the delay imposed on the apprentice in work- 
ing profitably for himself, and the expense of fees for admission to 
the craft, being practical hindrances to over-crowding. The 
ordinary apprentice served for seven years in workshop or counting- 
house, the barrister was apprenticed for seven years before he was 
called, the clerk had to pass seven years at the university before he 
was entitled to lecture on the learning of the age, and seven years 
more before he was allowed to teach divinity. But in no case was 
any other test than delay applied. 

Of late years we have admitted all persons to callings without 
distinction of creed, and the movement demanding the admission of 
all persons without distinction of sex to employments which women’s 
health will bear, and in which obvious proprieties are not outraged, 
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has made great progress and attained considerable success. There 
should be no apology needed for the claim that women should be 
admitted to practice the medical profession, or to qualify for the 
function of teachers, especially for the young, with whom their 
patience and tact are invaluable, or to satisfy the demand for any 
work which requires neatness, accuracy, and despatch. Iam aware 
of the objections which are taken to the competition of the sexes in 
the same calling; but experience shows that the aggregate of 
industry sorts itself best in the interests of all when, certain obvious 
conditions being satisfied, and precautions taken, the process is left 
to perfectly free action. We are told that we owe the tortuous 
absurdities of English conveyancing, which are at once injurious to 
the public good and discreditable to our patience, to the exclusion 
of Roman Catholics from the bar, and to a consequent perversion 
of their ingenuity. 

But, on the other hand, the policy of laissez-faire is met by 
increasing demands that adequate evidence should be given of 
professional competence. The demand is of very late growth, but 
it is being extended in every direction. Seventy years ago there 
was no evidence whatever demanded for medical skill, at least in 
the case of the ordinary practitioner. A few years ago the solicitor 


and the barrister were admitted to practice without any formal 


proof that they could even read or write, far less were at all 
acquainted with the elements of their profession, the only thing 
demanded of them being, time between introduction to their call- 
ing and a licence to practice it. The profession of the bar was the 
last which required any evidence of general culture, and there is 
perhaps no other calling in England, eminent members of which, 
except in the experience of their profession, have been occasionally 
so profoundly ignorant of all rudiments of learning. But this is all 
changed. The demands made on the old professions are 
increasingly exact and large, at least on paper, and the impulse is 


towards the creation of new professions with special tests of 


proficiency. This is the case with the art of the dispensing 
druggist, of the surveyor, of the elementary schoolmaster. Nor do 
I doubt that the movement will grow. There is a strong impulse, 
which I do not condemn, on the part of those who belong to a 
calling, to limit competition in it by restrictions on entering it, and 
a further opinion that professional trust should be conditioned by 
professional competence. In course of time these privileges will 
undoubtedly be accompanied by what is as yet slow and halting, 
the enforcement of professional responsibility by law, and by the 
discipline of the calling itself. 

In general, persons may put, giving due notice, what price they 
please on their property or their services. If a trader announces 
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that he will not sell a picture under a thousand guineas, or a 
landowner an acre of agricultural land under 1,000/., or a 
house owner will not let a house under 1,000/. a year, or a 
carpenter will not work under to/. a day, no one would, I pre- 
sume, interfere to compel him to sell, let, or work, that on which 
he fixes his price beforehand. Nor do I know of any civilised 
country which would constrain him not to do any of these things. 
In the old States, however, of the American Union the public 
wisely, as I think, takes unoccupied premises at their full value, 
even though the law in America does not permit the accumulation 
of land by legal instruments, as we do in England, and so gives 
the great owner a prodigious power of controlling demand by 
withholding supply. Where no injury, or at least no recognised 
injury, is done to the general public, the principle of laissez-faire is 
allowed absolute sway both in commodities and in services. 

But where different results are visible, the practice of civilised 
communities is to control or even repudiate the principle, and to do 
so increasingly. We do not allow the owners of public conveyances 
to charge at their discretion. Sometimes we compel those who 
supply the service to publish their charge and abide by it. Some- 
times we fix the price of the service, and constrain all those who 
enter into the calling to accept the price which the law lays down. 
Sometimes we fix a maximum price, and allow those who perform 
the service to lower, but not to exalt it. In all cases the reason of 
this control is plain enough. The purveyor of the service may be, 
were he left uncontrolled, so much the master of his customer’s 
position as to extort unreasonable terms from him ; to do, in short, 
‘what our forefathers thought a usurer, a baker, and a brewer could 
and would do if their callings were not regulated. In short, we 
allow absolute freedom in entering into the calling, and put no 
hindrance of any kind whatever on competition, but we regulate 
prices. The public might very likely vary the way in which the 
regulation is established—would do so, I believe, with advantage, 
if in London the local law of cabmen were made identical with 
that adopted advantageously in Manchester and Birminghan, but 
no one would allow the owner of a public conveyance to postpone 
making his bargain till he has got his customer. 

The managers of railways, many of whom are very shrewd 
men, have invoked the sacred principle of laissez-faire in regard 
to the price which they charge for their services. The case of 
these adventurers is most peculiar. They claim a sort of patent 
by Act of Parliament over the district which they traverse, and 
the probable area which they might serve, resisting energetically 
any intrusion of a competitive line, and spending vast sums of 
money in defending their existing interests before committees of 
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‘both Houses. The directors and shareholders of the existing 
companies vote in Parliament against rival lines without pretend- 
ing to consider the public good. A large and increasing number 
of persons are asserting that the management of Hnglish railways 
is injurious to English trade, and that it is being sacrificed to 
special contracts, and made to pay for speculative bargains made 
with foreign dealers. There is no doubt that the tendency of 
public opinion is more and more towards making the control of 
the railway commission effective, and that the Act of last session 
is only an instalment in the direction of this control; that, in 
short, lazssez-faire will be less and less permitted in railway 
management. 

For centuries the occupancy of agricultural land was left to 
absolutely free bargaining between owner and occupier. It is 
true that the peculiar social condition of England and the general 
immobility of farming capital made the competition of occupiers 
more apparent than real for ages. But the landowner always had 
one advantage over his tenant, the effect of which has been com- 
mented on, and complained of for more than three centuries and 
a half by every intelligent writer on English agriculture. If a 
tenant is a good husbandman, and, @ fortiori, if he improves his 
holding, it is impossible for him to extricate his capital from his 
holding without a substantial loss. He is therefore liable, if the 
alternative of quitting his holding or submitting to arise in rent is 
put before him, to a certain loss, the amount of which is measured 
by (1) the likelihood of his landlord finding a new tenant; (2) the 
power of his landlord to keep the estate without a tenant; (3) the 
amount of loss to which the tenant will annually submit. As 
agriculture becomes more and more a competitive occupation, and 
therefore one of the parties to the bargain finds himself in a position 
of advantage, he will assuredly use his advantage. He may, probably 
will, injure himself in the end, but in the interval he may ruin his 
tenant, dissociate agricultural skill from agricultural capital, and 
inflict by the mere exercise of a legal right, interpreted on com- 
mercial principles, and perfectly in accordance with the operation 
of supply and demand, a grave and lasting injury to the national 
well-being. This complaint, I repeat, has been substantially made 
for the last three and a half centuries, and has at last led to an 
active agitation for a more or less drastic legislation, which we are 
told by several authorities is only the commencement of a very 
serious agrarian movement. 

There is no controversy of a political character as to the state- 
ment which I have made. It is admitted on all hands, even by 
those who insist most strongly on the sacredness of ‘‘ freedom of 
*‘ contract.” The controversy is as to the remedy, on which I do 
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not pretend to enter. But it may be worth while to put the facts 
into a concrete form. <A tenant cultivating land in a satisfactory 
manner holds, say, a farm of 200 acres, on which he employs 
2,000l. capital, this being the sum which he had when his tenancy 
commenced, If his tenancy is determined he cannot recover more 
than 1,800l. of that with which he started, and his landlord, or 
his landlord’s agent, knows this as well as he does, or better. His 
rental is 30s. an acre, or 300/. Now, if he be told that he must 
pay 1s. 6d. an acre more, his rent will be raised 15/.a year. If he 
refuses to pay this, and quits, he loses 200/.; if he stays, he pays 
5 per cent, interest on 300/., and in nine cases out of ten he would 
rather pay the annual charge than lose the capital sum. If he 
lays out 500/. on improving his farm, his loss is still greater, for 
this will be a total additional loss. The legislature has corrected 
the latter contingency, and on very broad grounds, but has found 
it as yet impossible to grapple with the former difficulty. But it 
has insisted on putting the occupancy of land out of the category 
of contracts entered into on the strict laissez-faire principle. 

A question quite as serious as that of the occupancy of land 
is that of housing the poorer inhabitants of large towns. The 
legisiature has taken certain steps, and will doubtlessly take more 
vigorous steps, to deal with the situation. Primd-facie, there is no 
more reason why the law should help a man to find a home than 
to find him employment, wages, food, and clothing. But none the 
less is the legislature going beyond the limits of that laissez-faire 
which, years ago, economists treated as the universal solvent of 
social difficulties and social problems. 

Two causes tend to raise the costs of building in large towns. 
One of these is the value of proximity to the centres of business. 
The other is the enhancement which artificial restraints on aliena- 
tion induce on values. The first of thése causes can be modified 
by no action of legislature, unless we are to re-affirm the old 
theory of the allowance system in the housing of the poor. It is 
possible for the legislature, regardless of cost to the general 
taxpayer, to purchase sites at any price, to erect habitations, and 
to let them to tenants, regardless of any appreciable return on the 
outlay. And it must be admitted that, under Sir Richard Cross’s 
Act, this was déne. The Metropolitan Board of Works was 
instructed to buy buildings which should have been condemned 
as unfit for human habitation, and to pay prices for the sites, 
including a premium for the compulsory sale, which exceeded in 
amount what would have been paid for the costlhest mansions in 
Berkeley or St. James’s Square. Such a law, after the first 
experiments, it was impossible to carry on. Hven when sites are 
purchased at reasonable rates, that is, at no value for the 
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discreditable buildings, and no premium on the sale of such 
property, the price is still so large that it is impossible to put up 
cheap tenements, and all that they who are called on to carry out 
the plan can hope is, that the frontage of new streets will repay 
part of the outlay in the rental of shop property, a class of 


tenement which is apt to be greatly in excess of the demand, and 


to be therefore at a reserved price, slowly disposed of. 

The other cause operates in many ways. If a person owns a 
very large amount of building land in a town, and the law permits 
him to protect it from alienation, he has plainly a great power, by 
withholding it from the market, of controlling the price. If a 
number of persons are in the same position, they may, by a tacit 
understanding, exact famine prices for what they have to sell. If 
corporations are allowed to hold land in towns, and try to do the 
best for the land which they administer, they are certain to follow 
the tactics of the great proprietor. If the law further puts all 
the local charges on the occupier, and none directly on the owner, 
the policy of withholding land from occupancy, until the owner 
can get his price, has the further stimulus of complete protection 
from any other loss than that of interest. And when in addition 
there is added to all these obstacles, that the owner can use his 
control over demand in order to constrain the outlay of capital 
on a terminable tenure, and can therefore compel the occupying 
builders to add a sinking fund to the rent, it is manifest that the 
market price of land in towns may be forced up to a very great 
amount in excess of its natural value, by which I mean the price at 
which it would be sold if none of those hindrances were artificially 
induced upon its distribution. And though in several large towns 
all these causes do not operate concurrently, some always operate, 
and in London they all do with intensity. 

Now, I am far from saying that if these causes of artificial 
dearness were extinguished, sites would be cheapened and rents 
would fall. House rent is dear in Paris and New York, well-nigh 
as dear as in London, and there are no settlements of land in 
either city, and in the latter the owner, not the occupier, pays 
local taxation. Still the geographical position of New York, and 
its extremely narrow length, put it out of comparison with London, 
which is on all sides capable of indefinite extension, while Paris is 
far less conveniently supplied with the means of communication 
than London is. But I am not concerned with what the facts 
might be in case these artificial restraints on alienation were 
removed. They exist, they are known, they are believed to be 
allowed, in order to enhance prices: and as freedom of purchase is 
limited by law, the impréssion gets current and gets strong, that 
law is bound to counteract that which law has permitted to be 
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done. It seems to me manifest that the growing strength of public 
opinion, perhaps of the public conscience, will enforce the proper 
housing of the poor in large cities. But the solution of the 
problem not only involves the entire abandonment of lavssez-faire, 
but the very opposite principle, of the State supplying the neces- 
saries of life. 

Now let me take another instance. Twenty years ago, or a 
little more, the only control which the law exercised over houses 
of public entertainment, whose principal occupation and_ profit 
consisted in the sale of intoxicants, was that of punishing the 
owners or lessees for permitting their houses to be receiving- 
houses for thieves and other bad characters, and not even this 
unless the facts were forced on the notice of the law. Latterly, 
however, a powerful and growing party has sprung up, which 
insists that it is impossible to draw a line between the use and the 
abuse of stimulants, at least. when they are sold for immediate 
consumption, and threatens the suppression of the trade. The 
persons who argue in this way have been very successful in 
shortening the hours of temptation, and limiting the number of 
days on which the temptation is offered, but have been even more 
successful in winning persons to their cause, and so, apart from all 
legislation, materially weakening that which they seek to over- 
throw. Now, at all times restraints have been put on the abuse of 
places of public entertainment, but there is a great and growing 
disposition to extinguish the possibility of their use, and to declare 
that absolutely unlawful which law has hitherto affirmed to be 
noxious only in its abuse. But I do not remember to have seen 
this interference defended on the only ground on which an 
economist could defend it, that the law has wisely determined to 
relieve destitution under certain conditions; and as society must, 
unless it took exceedingly harsh measures, against which man’s 
moral sense and humanity itself would revolt, mevitably pay the 
expenses imposed by law and crime; and as drunkenness is the 
cause of most poverty and a large percentage of crime, the control 
of these causes is a reasonable measure of self-defence on the part 
of society. The advocates of control take other, perhaps higher, 
grounds. They allege that the thing itself is radically mischievous, 
and that it is our duty to save our own people from the con- 
sequences of that which is noxious under all circumstances, and 
destructive in many. 

I have referred to instances in our own country, in which the 
habit of independent and combined action of a voluntary kind has 
been sanctioned by long experience, and has been encouraged by 
successful results. Hven in this country we find a growing dis- 
position to extend the sphere of positive law, which means, in the 
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first instance at least, restraint on liberty, or, as the economists 
call it, innocent laissez-faire. In all the cases which I have quoted 
it is alleged that the power which was believed to be innocent 
has been found to be mischievous, because capable of abuse, and 
that not only because it has aided the strong against the weak, 
but because it has aided the strong against the weakest of all 
forces—unprotected society. I have spoken mainly of the correc- 
tives which modern practice has adopted against the action of 
individuals and bodies acting as individuals, by curtailing their 
action. It remains that I should say a little on the cases in 
which Government and Parliament are urged to take the initiative 
in action. These are either in the substitution of existing forces, 
or in the development of new agencies. 

Of late years, municipalities have, with almost invariable 
success, taken commercial undertakings of a simple and regular 
kind out of the hands of private companies, and performed the 
operation themselves for that public whose affairs they administer. 
‘They have done the business better and cheaper. They have 
lightened local taxation by infinitesimal octroi duties, these being 
little in excess of the profits of trade, if as much. They have 
immeasurably improved the tone of municipal government. In no 
case which has come to my knowledge, has there been any sus- 
picion of malversation in the administration of the business, and 
there has been much evidence of an adroit and farseeing business 
capacity being introduced into municipal life and practice. I do 
not wonder that public men of great experience and intelligence 
advocate the extension of far more delicate and disputed functions 
to an official system which has done so well; of conferring on 
corporate and elective bodies large powers of police control in 
their local affairs, and even some of the functions of Parliament. 
‘Members of this association are well aware of how hotly these 
powers are contested, and how watchful they are who are on the 
alert and vigilant for personal liberty, against the extension of 
municipal authority. It will be remembered how warmly the 
powers which municipalities have gained and sought, for securing 
the notification of infectious diseases, have been resented. 

When peril of plague is near a community, a local administra- 
tion, with or without the authority of law, takes quarantine 
precautions against the extension of the calamity. J am not aware 
that there was a single law on the statute-book which directed the 
restraints by which our ancestors attempted to arrest the progress 
of the famous pestilence which desolated Hngland at intervals 
between 1348 and 1665. When the visitation came the power was 
assumed. Latterly the legislature has formulated the right of 
municipal authorities to constitute boards and officers of, health in 
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town and country districts, to anticipate pestilence by the adoption 
of sanitary measures, by precautionary restraints, and even by 
serious penalties on disobedience. I do not find that this delegation 
of private duty to municipal authority has been met by resistance 
or discontent. It has indeed been criticised by a school of writers 
who believe that the individual weakens his personality by being 
governed, and runs the risk of losing it by being over-governed. 
But great hostility has been exhibited against other precautionary 
measures, of a local or general character, and it is alleged that the 
general powers for enforcing sanitary conditions are sufficient 
remedies, without having recourse to restrictions which curtail 
individual liberty. I mention this, merely to point out that the 
problem is not always solved by legislation, and that there always 
will be a contest as to what are the true boundaries of liberty and 
control. 

In order to satisfy the exigencies of health, and to supply the 
economies of supply in divers municipal undertakings, govern- 
ments have empowered municipal authorities to anticipate revenue 
by loans, though they have not, generally at least, insisted that 
these loans should be gradually extinguished by the simultaneous 
creation of a sinking fund. Thus the country has created a large 
internal debt, the incidence of which is frequently a severe burden 
on the locality, and forms a tax on profits or a charge on consump- 
tion, as it happens to be distributed, because here again the 
practice of levying taxation on occupancy is a direct obstacle to 
the distribution of land, since the ground landlord escapes all 
which the occupier is constrained to contribute. But as the 
several corporations have been invited, nay compelled, to pledge 
the earnings of the future, so the greatest corporation, the State, 
is assailed on all sides for advances. In theory the House of 
Commons is a check on the expenditure of Government. In prac- 
tice the Government is a check on the demand for public money 
by the House of Commons, or by the representatives of such 
interests as make claims there. It was only the other day that 
one of the ministers of the Crown stated that if the Government 
agreed to the proposals made for expenditure on behalf of this or 
that interest, the necessities of the revenue would be greatly 
increased, and new sources of taxation would have to be discovered. 
In other words, the executive is constantly encouraged to substi- 
tute Government grants and Government supervision for the old 
doctrine of laissez-faire. 

Where it is impossible that the efforts of private persons, either 
individually or by joint enterprise, can effect something of plain 
and urgent public importance, Government should intervene. 
Such an incapacity may depend on the nature of the people, or on 
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the nature of the case. I believe that even in so obvious a con- 
venience as the construction of railroads, the United Kingdom and 
the United States are the only countries where private enterprise 
has been entirely sufficient for carrying out the projects, and that 
in any other country the State has either partly or wholly 
constructed these works. Latterly, however, the Government has 
been urged to grant subventions to such undertakings or analogous 
ones. In the last session of Parliament it assisted, for instance, in 
deference to urgent representations, Irish tramways and Welsh 
education. That both these were good ends I do not deny; that 
they were justified by the circumstances in each case I am ready to 
admit, but they are none the less a new departure. In England 
the development of the higher education and the stimulus given to 
the managers of ancient endowments have been entirely the work 
of private enterprise, of foundations like Marlborough, Clifton, 
Cheltenham, of the spontaneous action of the two ancient univer- 
sities, and the rivalry which they have engendered. 

Of late years the State has undertaken in part to fulfil a 
gigantic and costly duty, the education of the people in national 
and other schools. Few persons grudge this growing expenditure. 
It is alleged, and with much reason, that it is in the best sense 
productive and protective, that it guarantees the continuity of our 
industrial reputation, that it obviates the risk of rivalry from 
without, that it gives obscure merit the chance of a career, and is 
certain ultimately to elevate and refine the morals and the manners 
of the people. These anticipations are reasonable, and as far as 
the experience of other countries goes, are highly probable. The 
prospect that they may be fulfilled would justify the State in 
taking national education out of the hands of private enterprise, 
and of making it a matter of public expenditure. I go personally 
further in this matter than many. In my opinion national educa- 
tion should be entirely free and without charge to the parent, as it 
is in the eastern States of the American Union. My reason is that 
it is of no material or economical benefit to the recipient. By 
feeding, clothing, and housing his children, a parent renders them 
able to earn their living. He also gives them or gets for them a 
special training for the industry they must needs follow. But 
elementary education, if it be universally accorded, will not add a 
penny to wages, or create an hour’s demand for labour. The 
restraint of children from work, not because such work would 
weaken their health, but because their time must be given to 
learning, straitens the means of poorer parents, already narrow, 
and the cost of education still further reduces them. 

Though the taxation for school purposes is relatively light, its 
addition to the burdens of occupancy, and its occasional unfair 
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incidence, have made it a grievance. I am persuaded that a large 
part of the cost of national education could be and should be 
borne out of the proceeds of obsolete, useless, and demoralising 
charities. If this revenue were deficient, there remain the funds 
of ancient institutions, which, without exception, were founded 
for the education of the poor. In the times before the Reforma- 
tion, the duty of educating the poor devolved on the monasteries, 
and was performed to an extent which history has forgotten in its 
narrative of splendid trivialities. After the Reformation, the 
recipients of abbey lands were charged with the duty of supplying 
the education which had been suspended by the extinction of these 
institutions. Hundreds of schools were therefore founded, generally 
by Act of Parliament, not as an act of piety and benevolence, but 
as the tardy and grudging satisfaction of a contract entered into 
between the vendor and the purchaser of property. These schools 
have gradually become the property of the rich; and the poor, to 
whom national education ought, in my opinion, to be a pure gift, 
are deprived of their rightful and lawful inheritance. Now, a 
special education is a matter of private advantage, and should be 
obtained at private charges. We invert the principle in England. 
In one particular we have introduced the principle of laissez- 
faire or individual competition into our system of national educa- 
tion. I refer to the payment-by-results method, the invention, 
I believe, of Lord Sherbrooke. Habit familiarises us with what 
is, if it comes to be examined on principle, and by its consequences, 
as grotesque as it is mischievous. That persons should be admitted 
by selection to offices of trust and value, that the standard of 
professional competency should be constantly raised, and that the 
unworthy should be rigorously excluded, I can readily admit. In 
the public school and in the university this system of selection 
must be increasingly strict. It is obvious that in this manner 
boys are, so to speak, sorted into their different callings. But to 
make the very life of a school, 7.e., the funds by which its teachers 
are paid and its efficiency is secured, depend upon pressing every 
child through a certain standard, is a strain which no system 
should be put to, and to which children should not be subjected. 
It is turning a system of examination, a poor method after all, 
and one which is commended to us not by the highest estimate of 
human nature, but by a painful consciousness of its partiality and 
unfairness, into an instrument of torture. In the conversations 
which I have had with Mr. Heller, the very intelligent and 
judicious Secretary of the National Union of Elementary Teachers, 
and now a member of the London School Board, I have been 
struck with the direct and indirect mischiefs which this system of 
forcing a uniform standard on all minds has done and is doing to 
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pupils and teachers. You have latterly seen that the London 
School Board has detected and severely criticised certain practices 


of schoolmasters, and how the gravest suspicion was aroused about 


the practice of one master, whose pupils were conspicuous for 
answering questions and earning grants. The marvel is that such 
scandals are not recurrent and universal. A system which calls 
imperatively for cram will stimulate fraud, just as a vicious code 
of revenue laws explains, if it does not excuse, the professional 
smuggler. 

As far as regards elementary education, the American natives 
of the eastern States are probably the most highly and fully 
taught people in the world. Their children do not earn grants, 
are not put under an army of inspectors, not drilled by periodical 
examinations. The funds for the school are provided by a tax on 
all kinds of property, the balances of a banker, the stock of a 
merchant, the pictures, furniture, and plate of a capitalist, the 
acres of a peasant farmer, and the tenement of the town labourer 
contributing rateably to the fund. The education is free, of right, 
for all have paid for it. The management is in the hands of those 
whom the people can trust, and who prove themselves trustworthy. 
There is no institution which an American speaks of so fondly, 
guards so jealously, and praises more proudly than the public 
school. You may go into them and see the children of the most 
opulent citizens learning at the same desk with those of the 
poorest labourers. All learn good manners, and none lose self- 
respect. 

It is not possible, I may say in conclusion, to define the precise 
limit at which laissez-faire ends, and the action of government, 
parliamentary or municipal, begins. The efficiency of spontaneous 
and independent action varies with the subject, the community, 
perhaps the age. There are occasions on which the action of 
government may be defended on those grounds which illustrate the 
great economic principle of the division of employments. There 
are cases in which the interference of authority has first been 
welcomed, and then decisively repudiated. There are others in 
which private enterprise has been found to be wanting in thorough- 
ness and economy. But the principle which guides civilised men 
should be, not to surrender individual liberty, except for good 
cause shown, and only when proof is given that liberty will gain 
far more in other directions than it loses in what it has yielded. 
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The term ‘“‘Sratistics.” Translated from a Worx by Dr. V. Jonny, 
Professor of the University ‘of Berne, entitled “ Der Name 
“ Statistik—Hine Htymologisch-historische Skizze.” Berne: Verlag 
von K. J. Weiss, 1883. 


Mitt says, “We should study names before things; but it may be 
“ objected that the meaning of names can guide us at most only 
“to the opinions, possibly the foolish and groundless opinions, 
“‘ which mankind have formed concerning things, and that as the 
‘‘ object of philosophy is truth and not opinion, the philosopher 
“ should dismiss words and look into things themselves to ascertain 
‘‘ what questions can be asked and answered in regard to them. 
“This advice, which fortunately no one has it in his power to 
‘‘ follow, is in reality an exhortation to discard the whole fruits 
“of the labours of his predecessors, and regard himself as if he 
‘were the only person who had ever turned an enquiring eye 
“upon nature. What does our own personal knowledge of things 
‘amount to after subtracting all that one has acquired by means 
‘ of the words of other people P”’ 

The term ‘‘statistik’’ has been discussed at great length by 
many scientific writers, and so conflicting have been the opinions 
expressed as to its actual meaning and derivation, that Mohl calls 
it a psychological curiosity, and Fallati asserts that the word is 
open to many varying interpretations and definitions. Looking at 
the actual science which this term represents, if we accept Fallati’s 
theory, it may be taken as evidence of the rapid progress which has 
been made in the science itself, as each of the definitions represents 
a degree of development; ‘‘ For the main purpose of scientific 
‘ definitions, whether they are definitions of scientific terms or of 
~ “ common terms used in a scientific sense, is to serve as a landmark 
- “of classification; and since the classifications in any science are 
‘“‘ continually modified as scientific knowledge advances, the defini- 
‘‘ tions in the science are also constantly varying.” 

For the most part, however, it may be said that no particular 
importance need be attached to the varying interpretation of the 
word ‘‘statistik;” of scientific interest only is the historical change 
which has taken place in its original meaning; as Mill says, “A 
‘technical term invented for the purposes of art or science, has 
‘“‘ from the first the connotation given to it by its inventor, and 
‘‘ retains this connotation as long as the art or science remains.”’ 

Among the many curious meanings which have been given to 
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the term, we may cite the following of Peuchet in his “ Statistique 
“ Hlémentaire de la France.” (Paris, 1805): “This term has only 
‘come into general use within the last few years, and may be 
“ derived from the word séatera, a balance, for the reason that 
“ statistics weigh and measure the producing power and wealth of 
“a country, comparing it with its previous position, or with other 
“ countries; or again, as some assert, it may be derived from the 
“ Latin word status, as the science shows the condition of a State 
“and its actual position; or again, it may be of German origin, and 
‘“‘ taken from the word Staat, signifying the same as the English 
“ State, or body of men existing together in social union, as those 
‘“‘ who first made use of the term ‘statistik,’ employed it to signify 
“ the examination and analysis of the production, wealth, &., = a 
“ town or State.” 
The German statisticians were for the most part inclined to the — 
opinion that the word was of Latin origin, and derived from status, 


though Hassall in his ‘“ Lehrbuch der Statistik” (1822) expressed 


an opinion that the same should be combined with the Greek 
dpitpntixn written by him, dpitmetiwn, to arrive at the actual 
term “statistik,” and this view is shared by Schubert in his 
“Handbuch der Statistik” (1835). He says that the terms 
“ statistik,’ “diplomatic,” “‘heraldic,’’ are all used to express 
separate and distinct branches of knowledge; while Jonak, in his 
“Theorie der Statistik’ (1856), observes: ‘“ According to its 
“ etymology, the term ‘statistik’ is derived from the Latin status, 
“this word having the same meaning as the German Zustand, 
“‘ which signifies condition; or it may be taken as meaning Staat or 
“ State, so that the term ‘statistik’ actually means a knowledge of 
“‘ the State, or body of men existing together in social union, or a 
“knowledge of the condition.” The conflicting opinions which 
were expressed as to the true definition of the word led at last to 
the determination to combine the two general meanings, and thus 
“ statistik ’’? came to denote the science of the condition of a State. 
This rendering was accepted by Butte, who says, on p. 158 of his 
“ Statistik als Wissenschaft ” (1808) : ‘‘ According to its derivation 
‘it is a branch of learning (disciplin) which treats of the condition 
“* of the State.” 

Kniess, in his work entitled “ Die Stabistile als Selbststandige 
“Wissenschaft,” forcibly protested against this acceptation, and 
says: “ Granted that the word is of Latin origin, and derived from 
“ status, signifying state or condition, either the former or the latter 
“ meaning must be taken, as in no case could it mean both at the 
‘“‘ same time.” 

Riimelin takes up the consideration of this vexed question, and 
deals with it as follows: “The word status, état, state, neither means 
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“ state (Staat) nor condition (Zustand), but ‘position’ ”’ (Standt), 
from the Latin sto, stare. By position we are to understand that 
particular point in a path on which a body is moving, and in which 
it is situated at the time of our observation, in the same way as we 
speak of the position of the sun, the position of a law suit, &c. By 
the word “ condition,’ however, we should not speak of any move- 
ment nor any relation of one body to another, but only as a quality 
or property which determines the nature of a thing, an attribute or 
accident in a logical sense. Additional ight was thrown on the 
meaning of the word by Wappaeus, in his ‘‘Allgemeiner Bevol- 
* kerungsstatistik ” (1859-61). After the publication of his work 
the term “statistik,” using it in Gottfried Achenwall’s sense, came 
to be more generally used. Gottfried Achenwall was professor of 
law and politics at Gottingen from 1749 to 1776, and he is regarded 
as the very father of statistics, though neither the name itself, nor 
the science it represents, really owe their origin to him, for as 
early as the year 1672 there appeared a work entitled ‘ Micros- 
‘‘copium Statisticum,” written by Helenus Politanus; in 1675 
P. A. Oldenburger published his “Itinerarium Germanie Poli- 
* ticum;” and in 1701 Thurmann issued his ‘‘ Bibliotheca Statistica.” 

The first account which we have of any instruction being given 
in the particular branch of learning to which the name “ statistik” 
had been given appears to have been on the 20th November, 1660, 
at Helmstzedt, in the University of Brunswick, a course of lectures 
being delivered by the learned Hermann Conring under the title of 
“ Notitia rerum politicarum nostrv cevi celeberrimarum.” The 
example of delivering university lectures on this science was 
speedily followed at all the German Universities, and we find that 
the learned professor of history and law, Martin Schmeitzel, 
lectured on the subject at intervals during the period comprised 
between 1723 and 1731 at Jena, and continued to. teach it at Halle 
until 1747. So itis evident that the credit of giving the name to 
the science it represented cannot entirely be Achenwall’s; in fact 
Achenwall himself did not lay claim to it, as in his “ Habilitations 
‘“‘ Dissertation,” dated the 7th September, 1748, he speaks of 
Hermann Conring as parens notitie rerum publicarum in accademiis 
tractande, and in the same work he modestly assigns to himself 
the last place in a list of distinguished names, comprising, among 
others, Meibom, Gundling, Struve, Spener, Otto, Kohler, Schmauss, 
Hofmann, Bude, Schmeitzel, aliorumque celeberrimorum virorun, 
and who were all distinguished successors of Conring, and who 
had studied and expounded this pulcherrima disciplina, as he termed 
it, before him. In this work, of which the full title was ‘‘ Notitiam 
“ rerum publicarum academiis vindicatum, consentrente ordine philoso- 
“ phorum amplissimo, preeses Gott{ried Achenwall, pro loco in facul- 
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“tate philosophicd obtinendo, ad diem vii Septembris, mpcoxivut 
‘“disputatione publica defendet respondente Joanne Justo Henne, 
“ Gottinga,’ Achenwall speaks of the science, not in the words of 
Schmeitzel, whose pupil he had been at the high school of Halle 
in 1741, as we find from his diary, but gives it Conring’s title, 
Notitice rerum publicarum. 

It was only later that he added the words vulgo statistica, as we 
find from Wappaeus’s “ Introduction to the Study of Statistics,” 
which was published in 1781. Omthe title page of the first edition of 
Achenwall’s work, “‘Abriss der Staatswissenschaft der Europaischen 
“Reiche,” the word “statistik” does not appear, while all the 
subsequent editions, including the sixth, which was published in 
1781 by Schlozer and Sprengel, bear the title “ Staatsverfassung 
‘“‘der heutigen vornehmsten Huropaischen Reiche und Volker,” 
this title following very closely Conring’s res publicee nostri cevt 
celeberrime. By the term ‘“ Staatsverfassung” must be under- 
stood the judicial, financial, and agricultural condition of the 
various States, as Achenwall remarks in his preface. 

It is evident that the terms. “‘statistik” and “‘ statistical” must 
have both been familiar to Achenwall, as in the preface to the first 
edition of the work to which we have alluded, and which bears the 
date of April, 1749, he calls his “Abriss der Staatswissenschaft ”’ 
“a guide to statistical studies.” Again, on his arrival at Gottingen, 
he spoke of the system on which he proposed to treat the questions 
affecting the extent, limits, subdivisions, and natural relations of 
States and their constitution, as “a preparation for statistics.” In 
the preface of a later edition of his work he gave as his reason for 
altering his title, that the word “‘ Staatswissenschaft” really signified 
the ‘‘science of government,” and as his work was intended to deal 
with the actual condition of a State under all its aspects, territorial, 
educational, industrial, commercial, and financial, the better term 
to employ would be “statistik.” This is clearly shown in a 
manuscript which, among many others, was left as a legacy by 
Achenwall to the University of Gottingen. In this manuscript, 
which bore the inscription ‘‘ Anfang der Vorbereitung zur Statistik,” 
and headed, “An etymological argument,” the following passage 
occurs: ‘The word ‘statistik’ does not owe its derivation to the 
“German word ‘ Staat,’ but is taken from the Italian ‘ragione di 
‘*¢ stato,’ unde barbarum voc. latinum effectum ratio status; —disciplina 
“ de ratione status, which was taken by practical politicians to mean 
“a knowledge of the State and its constitution ; and further, from 
“ragione di stato the Italians first coined the word ‘statista,’ 
‘meaning the same as the French ‘homme d'état,’ and the 
“‘ Hnglish ‘statesman.’” Again in another place he says, “ statistik— 
‘a term not new, derived from ragione di stato.” 
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It is well known that towards the end of the middle ages practical 
politics as well as arts experienced their renaissance, and they were 
denoted by the term ragione di stato, from which was taken the “ratio 
“ status’’ so frequently used in the Latin treatises of those days, or 
by the term disciplina de ratione status, which again was contracted. 
into disciplina de statu. In like manner the word status was used 
instead of respublica, civitas, imperium. As an example of the 
many curious explanations given by Achenwall’s successors of the 
derivation of the words “Staat” and “Stand,” we may quote the 
following passage in Butte’s work entitled “‘ Statistik als Wissens- 
“chaft” (1802): ‘“‘The word ‘Staat’ owes its derivation to the 
“ Persian ‘stathma,’ a resting place for the sovereign on his © 
‘journeys. The word ‘Stand,’ however, originates from the old 
“German Notsstallon or Notsstatton, signifying one who is necessary 
‘¢ for the maintenance of order in a State or district!” 

That the word “‘statista,”’ as derived from ragione di stato was 
in very general use at this period in connection with those ‘ versed 
‘in the science of government,” there is abundant evidence to 
prove; for example, the following passage occurs in the fifth act of 
Shakespeare's ‘“ Hamlet :’— 

“T once did hold it as our Statists do 


A business to write fair, and laboured much 
How to forget that learning.” 


and again, in the second act of ‘‘ Cymbeline’’— 


Posthumous to Philario. “T do believe 
(Statist though I am none, nor like to be) 
That this will prove a war.” 


and in Webster’s “ Appius and Virginia,” the following is found :— 
“To you the Statists of long flourishing Rome.” 


In Germany, Philander von Sittewald, in his ‘“‘Somnium 
“ Ttinerarium Historico Politicum,” published at Frankfort in 1649, 
says, ‘You are a statist, and have studied the interest of rulers ;” 
and in the work to which we have already alluded, Oldenburger’s 
‘‘Ttinerarium,” on p. 824, the eminent statesman Veit Ludwig 
von Seckendorf is styled “‘egregius statista Christianus.” It may be 
mentioned here that at the International Statistical Congress which 
was held in London in 1860, the suggestion which was made on 
the part of the Hnglish delegates to substitute for the term 
“statistician”? then in vogue, the old name ‘‘statist,”’ did not 
receive the unanimous approval of the other representatives. 

Hiverything points to the soundness of Achenwall’s views in 
insisting upon the adoption of the word “statista.’? From this 
came the Latin adjective ‘ statisticus,” and from this the distin- 
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guishing title “ disciplina politico statistica,”’ soon abbreviated into 
“statistik,” was applied to that branch of learning (disciplin) 
which, to use the words of a distinguished authority on all 
statistical matters, “is an indispensable adjunct of, so many 
“ sciences, and particularly of that which deals with the condition 
“and progress of society.” As Achenwall observes, “it is not only 
“useful, but indispensable, not only to those who care to study the 
“ practical bearings of the facts of history and geography on the 
“conditions of man, but also to the legislator and the political 
“ economist, whom it supphes with facts: on which to base their 
“arguments and from which to draw their inferences. It is 
“ especially useful to those who desire:'to know the extent to which 
“ trade and commerce is carried on; to-those who travel in foreign 
‘** countries and who desire to gauge the relative importance of the 
*“* countries through which they pass, and it is, above all, necessary 
“ to those who are entrusted with the negociations of international 
** treaties.” 

In spite of the fact that Schlozer—one of the most distinguished 
followers and disciples of Achenwall—denounced the use of this 
term ‘“‘statistik,” which he calls a vow hybrida, ‘neither Latin, 
‘* German, nor French,” and recommended in its place the adoption 
of the word ‘“‘Staatskunde,” or “Staatenkunde,” which really 
“sionifies State science,” this vow hybrida has been universally 
adopted, and is now in use throughout the whole civilised world. 

As an illustration of the description of miscellaneous information 
contained in a volume devoted to “statistics,” using the word in 
Achenwall’s sense, we cannot do better: than call attention to the 
contents of a volume entitled ‘‘ Statistique de la France,’ by 
Maurice Block, published in the year’ 1860; and which was a résumé 
of the voluminous official publication, “ La Statistique Générale de 
“la France.’ In that part relating to questions affecting the acre- 
age and production of crops, the author gives in the first volume 
a detailed account of the best geographical works and charts; he 
enters into a minute descriptiom of the: character of the country 
and extent of surface; of the abundance or scarcity of water; the 
degree of heat or cold, dryness-or humidity ; and even goes so far 
as to give an interesting account of the fauna and flora of France, 
a subject to which M. Block appears to have devoted some careful 
attention. He tells us how scarce fruit trees originally were in 
France, and traces the history of their growth and cultivation; we 
are informed that the truffle is found in Angouléme and Perigord ; 
that the cherry tree was originally introduced into France by the 
Romans, the vine by the Emperor Probus; that the raspberry came 
from Mount Ida, the Indian cress from Peru, the tomato from 
Mexico, parsley from Sardinia, and a variety of other interesting 
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and valuable information, which at the present day no one would 
expect to find in a statistical publication. 

Neither Conring nor Achenwall appeared to have devoted so 
much attention to these matters of minor importance, as they 
considered them, as their successors, in fact the latter remarks that 
he modelled his ‘‘ Res publicee nostri evi celeberrime”’ on Aristotle’s 
chief work, and Zenophon’s ‘‘State of the Athenians,” and 
Achenwall confines his review of the agricultural production in 
his work entitled “Plenty and Want,” strictly ‘to an account of 
the actual productions of the country, without for example going 
into any details as to the origin of the various roots and 
crops. 

About the same time that Conring published at Helmstezedt his 
‘“ Programma,” dated 20th November, 1660, a work bearing the 
title, ‘Natural and Political Observations upon the Bills of 
‘“‘ Mortality’ was issued by Captain J. Graunt, and presented to 
the Royal Society of London. In this work it was stated, among 
other information, that the two sexes were almost numerically 
equal, the basis on which Captain Graunt founded his observations 
being the London Bills of Mortality from the year 1593,:and the 
registers of births for the period comprised between 1629 and 1661. 
The result of his observations was the opinion expressed by him, 
and repeated up to Oettingen’s time, that ‘“‘ monogamy was a divine 
“institution.” Captain Graunt also established the fact that male 
births are continually in excess of female births, and demonstrated 
that the proportion of male ‘to female children annually born is in 
the ratio of 14 to 13. He tells us that the decrease of the popula- 
tion caused by the ravages made by the Great Plague of London 
was counterbalanced by the large influx of persons migrating from 
the provinces to settle in London; that the “opinion of plagues 
‘“‘ accompanying the entrance of kings is false and seditious;” that 
the effects of wars upon the population did not exercise any 
perceptible influence upon the proportion of the sexes; that the 
city of London was steadily spreading westward; that there was 
always a sufficiency of men to maintain the English army and navy 
in a state of efficiency, and a variety of other information on the 
subject of the movement of the population. The author, speaking 
of himself, says, though not an educated man, and depending 
mainly upon the ‘‘ mathematics of his shop arithmetic,’ he hopes 
that the facts which he had drawn attention to, and which had 
hitherto escaped the notice of scientific writers, would receive 
a favourable reception at the hands of the public. His desire 
was to inaugurate a new branch of political science, and to 
provide the practical politician with certain facts indispensable to 
good government. These observations were ordered to be printed 
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by the Royal Society in 1665, and Graunt was afterwards elected 
a member of this distinguished body. 

Knapp, from whose ‘‘ Theorie des Bevdlkerungswechsels ” 
(1874) the above facts have been taken, as it was impossible 


to obtain a copy of the original :publication, tells us that 


Graunt had also devoted considerable .time and careful study 
to the question of mortality, and had even formed a very clear 
estimate of the proportion of deaths to births, the ages at which 
deaths occurred, .&c.; and this is the more remarkable when we 
consider how little reliable data there existed at that time on 
which to form any conclusions, as the bills of mortality upon 
which he chiefly relied for his information did not distinguish the 
deaths according to age. He stated as the result of his observa- 
tions that the proportion of children dying before the expiration 
of their sixth year was in the ratio of 36 per cent., and with this 
slender basis to work upon, he founded his conclusions as to the 
mortality in the more advanced ages, arranging these ages in 
decennial sections. 

In the year 1702, with the object of calling attention to the great 
benefits which would be derived throughout the whole of Germany 
by the publication of similar registers-of deaths, a German trans- 
lation of Graunt’s work was issued, entitled ‘‘ Natural and Political 
“ Review of the Bills of Mortality of London; its Government, 
‘“‘ Religion, Extension, Commeree, Climate, Hygiene, d&c., by 
“J. Graunt, Fellow of the Royal Society; translated for the 
“benefit of the German nation.” The honour of laying the 
foundation stone of the systematic examination of the social 
condition of the State, its progress in civilisation, and its natural 
resources, and the determination of the nature and forces of the 
various circumstances in ‘the history and condition of a people 
that assist in forming their character—a science which afterwards 
received the name of “statistics””—may be considered to be in 
great measure due to Graunt for his “Natural and Political 
‘“‘ Review of the Bills of Mortality.” 

Graunt found a worthy successor in continuing his investiga- 
tions in the science of Political Arithmetic, as it was then termed, 
in Sir William Petty, who was a man of great literary attain- 
ment, a friend ef Hobbes, and a fellow of the Royal Society, and, 
according to Roscher, justly admired by his contemporaries. In 
fact, Petty may be looked upon as the first theorist of the new 
science. In the preface to his chief work, entitled “ Hssays in 
“ Political Arithmetic,” dated 1679, he says, “The method 
“T take to do this is not yet very usual, for instead of using 
“only comparative and superlative words and intellectual argu- 
‘‘ ments, I have taken the course (as a specimen of the political 
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‘‘ arithmetic I have long aimed at) to express myself in terms of 
‘* number, weight, or measure ; to use only arguments of sense, and 
“‘ +o consider only such causes as have visible foundations in nature, 
“leaving those that depend upon the mutable minds, opinions, 
“ appetites, and passions of particular men to the consideration of 
“ others ;” and on p. 98 of his “‘ Several Essays”’ he says, “‘ I intend 
“to express myself in terms of number, weight, or measure, to use 
“‘ only arguments of sense, and to consider only such causes as have 
‘‘ visible foundation in nature; observations which, if they are 
‘not already true, certain, and evident, yet may be made so by 
“sovereign power.” The essence of this political arithmetic is 
found in the smaller edition: ‘A discourse concerning the 
‘‘ extent and value of lands, people, buildings, husbandry, manu- 
‘“‘ factures, commerce, fishery, artisans, seamen, soldiers, public 
‘‘ revenues, interest, taxes, registries, banks, valuation of men, 
“increasing of seamen, of militias, harbours, shipping, &c., as the 
“ same relate to every country in general, but more particularly to 
“ the territories of His Majesty of Great Britain and her neighbours 
“of Holland, Zeeland, and France.” It may be said that to 
Sir William Petty is due the credit of initiating the study of 
statistics, using the term in the sense in which it is employed at 
the present day. Roscher, in his work, “The History of English 
‘“* National Economy,” referring to Sir William Petty’s observations, 
writes at great length on the subject, and though he appears to 
take exception to the manner in which Petty has grouped his 
figures, he praises: his efforts to deal with the statistical material of 
the most important countries at the same period, and appears also 
to thoroughly appreciate the manner in which only what is really 
of importance and general interest is clearly brought ont. 

Petty’s experiments in political arithmetic, together with those of 
Graunt, were afterwards taken up by the celebrated mathematician 
and:astronomer, Halley. In the third volume of “The Philosophical 
‘Transactions of the Royal Society” there appears a notice of a 
work by this author, entitled “An Estimate of the Degrees of the 
‘““ Mortality of Mankind, drawn from various Tables of the Births 
“and Funerals-in the City of Breslau, with an attempt to ascertain 
“the Price of Annuities upon Lives.” In this work, which was 
published in 1693, Halley based his calculations and estimates on 
the Bills of Mortality relating to the period comprised between 
the years 1687 and 1691, which were the first published by 
the city of Breslau. He drew up a table of mortality from 
these sources, and showed how the probabilities of life and 
death, and the value of annuities and assurances on lives might be 
determined, which he pointed out had until then only been done 
by an imaginary valuation. One particular table which he drew 
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up—a statement showing the numbers of the population living at 
Breslau, classed according to age—is still known as Halley’s Bill 
of Mortality. An interesting pamphlet, entitled, ‘‘Hdmund Halley 
“and Caspar Neumann,” by Dr. J. Gratzer, was published at 
Breslau at the commencement of the present year, and contains a 
mass of interesting and authentic information bearing upon Halley’s 
works. Wecan do no more here than merely refer to this publi- 
cation, as space will not admit of our quoting at any length from it. 

The study of political: arithmetic, using the term in Petty’s 
sense, was continued later by King,. Davenant, Derham, Short, and 
others, by all of whom the subject was carefully treated, and about 
the middle of the eighteenth century it attracted the attention of 
the two Dutch professors, Kersseboom and Struyk. The former, 
Knapp speaks of ‘“‘as a man: of great literary attainments, and 
“* possessed of a logical, discerning, and critical mind, who brought 
‘‘ a powerful intellect to bear upon all questions into which contro- 
“ versial matter might enter, and subjected them to a thorough 
‘“‘ sifting and a rigorous examination.” Kersseboom stated as the 
result of his researches, that the proportion of male to female 
children annually born was in the ratio of 18 to 17; that in early life 
the mortality is greater among the male than the female sex, and 
after this period a greater regularity appears to be maintained. 
Writing on this subject he says,. using the words of his friend 
Professor S’Gravesande, to whom he submitted his tables and 
literary productions previous to their publication : “* Quot non sunt 
“cause a quibus hominis vite terminus pendeat ? Legularis tamen in 
“majore numero... est morientium serves.’ Knapp also mentions 
another abstruse subject which presented itself to Kersseboom’s 
mind—a subject which afterwards attracted considerable atten- 
tion—this was the theory of the disappearance of accidents in 
quantitative aggregate observations. Kersseboom on this subject 
again quotes S’Gravesande: “Nulla data irregularitas mihil 
“ fortuitum est, si ad res ipsas tendamus; heec tqnorantiam nostram 
“ svectant. Irregulare id vocamus cujus regularitatem propter 
“ variarum causarum concursum non percipimus. Fortutum rd 
“ dicimus quod non videmus a causd determinata pendere, quamvuis re 
* “vera a tali pendeat. Scepe vero regularitas quce consideratis paucis 
“ effectibus nos fugit ubi plures ad examen vocantur detegitur.” The 
titles of the seven treatises of Kersseboom’s, which appeared in the 
period comprised between the years 1737-47, together with a 
detailed account of their contents, are given in p. 60 of the first 
volume of Knapp’s work. 

Kersseboom recognises Halley, whom, however, he left far 
behind, as his predecessor and master in the science of deter- 
mining the rates of mortality, and the method he employed to 
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determine these rates was somewhat similar to the one used 
by Graunt, viz., by taking in the first place his data: from the 
Bills of Mortality, and basing his conclusions upon them. His 
system was, however, a far more perfect one than Graunt’s, 
and more likely to lead to accurate and reliable results; he 
took a table giving the number of persons living at a given age, 
and in order to discover the actual mortality, traced this number 
into a later period of life. A detailed aceount of Kersseboom’s 
literary contributions to statistical science, his estimate of the mean 
probable duration of hfe, his calculations of the actual numbers of 
the population founded on his observations of the bills of mortality, 
is given on p. 62 of the first volume of Knapp’s work. Out of 
these rough calculations and estimates grew that important branch 
of statistical science which is known at the present day as “ Vital 
“‘ Statistics.” The actual phenomena of birth, existence, and death 
form in themselves a most interesting study, and one whose impor- 
tance cannot be overrated ; this:was clearly recognised by Graunt and 
others who followed him, :and who devoted much time and careful 
study to the solution of the many intricate problems of human 
phenomena. The question of the movement of the population is 
one which must always be of vital importance both to the student 
and the statesman. On this point Achenwall observes: ‘Man is 
“ essentially the first consideration of the State; the growth of a 
‘country’s population is the pedestal on which it builds up its 
“‘ oreatness. Passing through Huropean countries, the traveller 
*‘ cannot fail to be impressed with the very considerable differences 
‘existing in the numbers of the population of the various 
‘countries. In some the population is so sparse that they 
“ would appear to be almost uninhabited, in others there is such a 
‘density that they would almost lead one to believe that the 
‘“‘ population must be out of all proportion to the means of exis- 
“tence. If we seek to account for these diversities, we find that 
‘‘ they are influenced by a variety of causes. To thoroughly inves- 
‘“‘ tigate these causes should be our first aim.” In spite of this 
excellent advice, Achenwall and his school appear to stop here, 
and to remain content with merely theorising, and calling attention 
to these phenomena, without actually endeavouring to throw any 
light upon the question of the causes affecting the distribution of 
the population. 

It is true that at first Graunt and Petty both treated the 
population phenomena as a question on which some attention might 
with advantage be bestowed, but at the same time they were of 
opinion that it did not properly come within the range of science. 
The astronomer Halley, however, went very much deeper into this 
question, and subjected it to a mathematical treatment, and he 
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insisted upon the great value and practical utility to everyday life, 
of a thorough knowledge of the subject. The Dutch professor 
Kersseboom devoted much time and careful study to the subject, 
and derived considerable assistance from it in the solution of intri- 
cate financial and economical problems. An account of his works 
is given in the “‘ Bulletin de la Commission Centrale de Statistique,” 
vol. iii, Brussels, 1857, under the heading of ‘‘ Notiees sur la vie et 
“les ouvrages de Gr. Kersseboom ;” and Knapp also calls attention 
to them in p. 66 of the first chapter of his work. The Frenchman 
Déparcieux also devoted considerable attention to the population 
question, and published in the year 1746 his “‘ Essai sur la probabilité 
“de la durée de la vie humaine,” in which he had drawn up several 
new and valuable tables of mortality, one of them constructed from 
the registers of the nominees in the French tontines, principally 
those of the years 1689 and 1696, and the rest from the mortuary 
registers of different religious houses. Four of these showed the 
mortality that prevailed among the monks of different orders, and 
another that which obtained among the nuns in different convents 
in Paris. Déparcieux appears to have been the first to give the 
average duration .of life after any age, and showed how to calculate 
it correctly from tables of mortality. His tables formed the basis 
on which the rates were fixed by the French ‘‘ Caisses générales 
“de retraite de France” for the purchase of annuities (Knapp, 
exbisp. 68): 

The results of the investigations into this branch of statistical 
science which had hitherto been obtained were all carefully 
noted by Sussmilch, and further enquiries were made by him into 
the subject. He took great pains to collect the number of annual 
deaths in the different intervals of age, which he published in his 
*“ Divine Orders,” issued in 1741, and of this a second edition, which 
was in reality a fresh work, twice the size of the first, appeared in 
the year 1761. The detailed and exhaustive information which 
this work contains, and the scientific manner in which Sussmilch 
handled his subject, obtained for him the justly merited reputation 
of being the most valuable contributor to that branch of statistical 
science which treats of the question of population. 

As regards the increase of the population, Sussmilch also devoted 
much careful attention to this subject, and many things suggested 
themselves to his mind which were afterwards taken up and so 
successfully dealt with by Malthus. He was the first to observe 
that in nearly every country the number of births far exceeds the 
deaths, and that in consequence the population must be continually 
increasing; but he was of opinion that all things were ordered for 
the best, and that the increase of the human species would of 
itself be kept down to the level of the means of existence. Suss- 
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milch’s views on the question of the fruitfulness of marriages were 
entirely original, and it fell to him to clear the ground of many 
fallacies, and to definitely declare the inaccuracy of many assertions 
which had hitherto remained unrefuted. As regards the proportion 
of the sexes, the result of his observations was that the proportion 
of male to female births was as the ratio of 21 to 20. Sussmilch 
may be truly considered a worthy successor of Kersseboom in 
following up the train of thought which the latter in his turn 
inherited from S’Gravesande, namely, the employment of statistics 
as a method in investigating the conditions and events by means of 
mass observations (Massenbeobachtung), and its application to all 
phenomena, human and physical, which reveal themselves as 
produced by constant and variable causes simultaneously. To 
arrive at an accurate conception of the laws which govern human 
phenomena it is necessary not to take any individual case, 
but to consider similar facts for the same country for different 
periods, or for different countries.at the same time, and by noting 
the difference of circumstances. in each, a true knowledge of the 
principles that are constantly at work in society is obtained. It 
would seem that the very fundamental point of the moral 
philosophy afterwards founded by Quetelet seems already to have 
been grasped by Sussmilch, as he goes. on to say: “Is there not 
‘frequently to be observed disorder in moral things? .... but may 
‘we not hope that in time we shall be enabled to judge of every- 
“‘thing correctly, and to trace the connection of everything when 
‘““we are in a position to grasp all the minor events in all their 
‘* bearings, and to subject them to the clear light of scrutiny ?” 
That Sussmilch far excelled all his predecessors in the selection of 
material which he employed in his researches is clearly shown by 
the fact that all his successors, even up to Quetelet’s time, bore 
testimony to the general excellence of his work, and taking imto 
consideration the great practical value of the materials with which 
he worked, the systematic order in which his data were classified 
and arranged, and the skill which he brought to bear upon their 
manipulation, he may be looked upon as the first true statistician, 
using the term in the sense in which it is employed at the present 
day. 

Not only did he excel as a statistician, but he may also lay 
claim to the honour of being a distinguished economist, as he 
devoted much careful study to the question of the influence of 
production in determining the numbers of the population; and he 
also formed a thoroughly accurate conception of the manner in 
which the new science should best be applied to the solution of the 
intricate problems and vexed philosophical questions of the day. 

His views on the mutations of human society taken in conjunc- 
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tion with the somewhat simple opinions he had expressed on 
political questions, was the cause of the undeserved contempt with 
which his views were looked upon for nearly a century. The very 
fact that Malthus, his immediate successor in the doctrine of 
population, and like him a Deist and theologian, took up a totally 
different ground, necessarily drove Sussmilch into the background ; 
for Malthus only recognises an active God in the creation of the 
world and of humanity, but considers that after the creation both 
were left to their own independent development according to their 
innate natural laws. In particular he looks upon human society 
as an existence totally dependent on natural external influences, 
and within these bound up in its development with the natural 
internal impulsés in so far as they cannot be subjected to the 
domination of the intellect and of the moral force thereby awakened. 
Malthus’s conception is therefore essentially a natural historical 
one, which regards the whole development of society beyond the 
sphere of human intellect as by nature compulsory; whereas 
Sussmilch looks upon God as the eternal and sure arithmetician 
who orders everything temporal and natural according to measure, 
number, and weight. As a philosopher also Sussmilch was still 
further put into the shade when the well known views of the 
encyclopedists came to be generally adopted; and finally his 
opinions on the principles of population lost much of the original 
weight which was attached to them when Malthus, who using 
the data employed by him, propounded an entirely new theory. In 
spite of this there can be no doubt that Sussmilch was regarded as 
the legitimate successor of Graunt and Petty, in continuing the 
study and endeavouring to perfect the science of political 
arithmetic; and his efforts in this direction were attended with 
such signal success that he may be considered the most brilliant 
exponent of the new doctrine. 

It is worthy of note that he, following the example of his 
predecessors, never made use of the term “‘ Statistik’ in connection 
with his observations ; and even in the fourth edition of his ‘‘ Divine 
“Orders,” which was published in the year 1775-76, there is no 
mention of this term. In the year 1809 Hoffmann, the father of 
Prussian official statistics, whom Engel calls a “ statistician whose 
‘rare merit has been universally recognised,” speaks of ‘“‘ Petty’s 
‘** Political Arithmetic” and not ‘‘ Achenwall’s Science” as the 
doctrine which occupies itself with the extent, limits, sub- 
divisions, and natural relations of States, their advantages, their 
history, and their origin. In his well known “ Promemoria”’ of the 
21st February, 1809, speaking on the subject of the organisation 
of a statistical bureau in Prussia, Hoffmann remarks that at the 
head of such a department there should be placed a man who, with 
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a certain knowledge of the ground work, would be enabled, with 
the assistance of political arithmetic, to work up from the raw 
materials such clear and comprehensive statements as would show 
at a glance not only the condition of the population, the production 
or trade of a country at a given time, but by comparison show the 
progress or decline which had taken place in them. In recommend- 
ing Professor Hobert to fill this post, Hoffmann remarked that if he 
were to bring to his new duties that skill and intelligence which he 
displayed in the management of the “ Widows’ Fund,” he would be 
eminently qualified for the position of chief of the statistical bureau 
of the State. And yet the term “ Statistik’ must have been 
frequently employed when speaking of “political arithmetic” at 
the time this “‘ Promemoria” was published. It was indeed about 
this time that a violent attack was made upon the political arith- 
meticians, chiefly directed by the followers of the Achenwall school, 
who appeared even then to foresee the preference which would 
before long be given to the distinguishing title of “ political 
“arithmetic” over that of ‘ Statisttk.” An article couched in 
very violent terms appeared in the ‘“ Gottingen Journal” of the 
year 1806, vehemently reproaching the political arithmeticians 
with retarding the progress of statistical science. It went on to 
say: “These short-sighted persons not only deluded themselves, 
‘* but attempted to make others believe that one could ascertain the 
“ importance of a State by simply measuring its area, estimating 
‘‘ its population and national income, and then adding the number 
“of its live stock.” And in the “Jena Allgemeine Zeitung,” 
on p. 130 of the issue of 1811, appeared. the following passage: 
“The practice of ordinary politicians and _ statisticians, who 
‘‘ measure everything by numbers and ordinary calculations, and 
“who, wishing to agree to everything to a hair’s breadth, would 
‘“‘ by means of the corporeal, gauge what is actually the spiritual, is 
‘* beyond all expression supremely ridiculous.” Thus the Gottingen 
school, which spoke of the science of statistics as the “ highest and 
‘“‘noblest,” was in direct opposition to the English school of political 
arithmetic, which was identified by Sussmilch with the system of 
“tabular statistics.” Tabular statistics, however, had their origin 
in Denmark, where the learned Anchersen, a contemporary of 
Sussmilch and Achenwall, was the first to compile in the year 
1741 a valuable tabulated statement of certain important States, 
showing at a glance the area, population, religion, finance, army, 
coinage, weights, measures, &c. The example set by Anchersen in 
Denmark was soon followed in Germany by A. F. Brandel (Berlin, 
1786 and 1792); by J. G. Botticher (Konigsberg and Leipzig, 
1789); and by A. L. Crome, who produced the well known atlases 
of the area, population, and production of Europe, most valuable 
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works of reference of which many editions were published. In 
France also, Beaufort compiled, in the year 1789, very valuable 
statistical information in tabular form, and in other countries 
Anchersen’s example was followed by many well known authorities 
on statistical subjects. Between “ tabular statistics” and “ political 
‘arithmetic’ there is a considerable difference, for while the former 
has this in common with Achenwall “ Statistik,” that it considers 
facts collected without reference to their mutual dependence, with 
the principle of political arithmetic it is in harmony so far that it 
only considers those facts which are capable of numerical expression, 


_ without indulging in the high-flown phraseology of the Gottingen 


school. Thus “ tabular statistics’? would appear to form the con- 
necting link between the two sciences, and by reason of its clear 
and comprehensive array of figures, it may be taken as the basis on 
which the statistics of the present day were formed, which proceed 
wholly by the accumulation and comparison of facts, stating them 
in figures and tabular exhibitions, disregarding any kind of 
speculation, and applying the epithet “statistical” only when a 
fact has been mathematically demonstrated. 

It is well known that ‘tabular statistics’ became the foundation 
of the comparative statistics of Biisching, and which were largely 
employed by Niemann and Malchus in Germany. In Austria they 
particularly found favour, and the system of comparative statistics 
was employed by all the leading Austrian statisticians, from Lucca 
down to Brachelli. It must be borne in mind that the political 
arithmetic of Graunt and Sussmilch is not to be confounded with 
that branch of mathematics which comprises the method of calcula- 
tion employed in insurance offices in connection with matters 
relating to annuities, tontines, &c., which ‘by reason of the State 
supervision under which they were placed, received the name of 
political arithmetic. Again the term political arithmetic has been 
imagined by many to specially refer to the population statistics, and 
vice versd. Even both Rumelin and Wagner seem to have fallen 
into error, the former when he asserted that Kniess (in his justly 
celebrated work published in 1850, ‘‘ Statistics as an independent 
“ Science”) “in the separation of the heterogeneous elements of the 
“word statistics had not gone to the root of the question ;” while 
the latter says that Kniess has appropriated a signification to 
political arithmetic which rightly belonged to Sussmilch’s science, 
between which and the political arithmetic there existed a very 
considerable difference. 

Lueder, who was a witness of the storm which broke over the 
political arithmetic school, says in his “ Kritik der Statistik und 
“ Politik,” published in the year 1812, on p. 57, that “ordinary 
“ statisticians,” referring to the political arithmeticians, ‘‘ earned 
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“ for themselves everlasting gratitude for the investigations which 
“led to the discovery of the laws of mortality; a discovery to 
‘‘ which was due the improved system in the management of the 
“¢< Widows’ Fund;” absolutely nothing was done by the higher 
“ statisticians.” Niemann, in his “ History of Statistics and 
“‘ Politics,” 1807—less bigoted than the majority of the con- 
temporaries of the Gottingen school—says of political arithmetic, 
‘its employment in determining ‘the social conditions of men by the 
“ consideration of facts which have a bearing upon them; in 
“ considering these facts for different periods in order to compare 
“them and then see how far and in what particular, progress or 
“decline had taken place; m studying the influences exercised by 
‘‘ physical and political causes, has done more for the improvement 
‘‘ of the political condition of States”? (Staatskunde) “than the 
“mere piling up of figures which are frequently so little to be 
‘“‘ relied upon.’’ Niemann quotes extensively from Simond, Necker, 
Young, and Adam Smith, though ‘the latter would appear, by his 
observations in “ The Wealth of Nations,” to have been no great 
believer in political arithmetic, as he says, “ I have no great faith 
‘‘ in ‘ Political Arithmetic,’ and I mean not to warrant the exactness 
‘“‘ of either of these computations.” 

Among the celebrated statisticians of this age, the philosopher 
Lueder appears to have ‘been the only:one who foresaw the great 
revolution of ideas which was fated ‘to ‘take place consequent, on 
the one hand, upon the English discoveries of the last century and 
the observations of the encyclopeedists, and, on the other, upon the 
French revolution and the Napoleonic victories. He remarks, 
‘“‘ Ideas, if they had taken deep root, had to be given up and 
‘“‘ exchanged for others; one prejudice after another had to be 
“acknowledged as a prejudice; so little by little one frail prop 
‘‘ after another was removed, until at last the whole fabric of 
“* statistics, to my no little astonishment, gave way, and carried 
“ with it politics, which, without statistics, are of little value.” On 
the title page of his ‘‘ Kritik” he puts Bacon’s sentence as a motto— 
“ Homo nature minister et interpres tantum facit et intelligrt, quantum 
“ de nature ordine, re, vel mente observaverit ; nec amplius scit aut 
‘¢ potest.” 

It was more particularly in France that the example of Halley 
and Newton was followed, and the studies which they initiated 
were elaborated and continued by Laplace, who, by his ‘‘ Mécanique 
“ Céleste,” gained the respect and admiration of his contemporaries. 
This work is worthy of honour, as it was the first in which minute 
investigations had been made into the mathematical nature of the 
theory of probabilities. The result of his researches were made 
known in the excellent work entitled “ Essai philosophique sur la 
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« théorie de la probabilité,” in which he observes, ‘“ what does 
“chance mean? Chance seems conveniently to veil our ignorance ; 
‘“‘ we employ it to explain effects of whose causes we are ignorant. 
“To one who knew how to foresee all things there would be no 
“chance, and the events which appear to us most extraordinary 


 * would have the natural and necessary causes in the same manner 


“as do the events which seem most common to us. We should 
‘“‘ therefore be able to attain a thorough knowledge of the future 
‘“‘if a human intellect were capable of grasping not only what has 
“taken place, but what will take place, in the same manner as an 
‘‘ astronomer reads the heavens.” 

Laplace in the French Chamber of Peers endeavoured to 
initiate a new and more perfect system of collecting, arranging, 
and comparing those facts which can alone form the basis of 
correct conclusions with respect to social as well as_ political 
government, and the time was the more ripe for this necessary 
improvement, as it was about this period that a question arose in 
the French Senate respecting the number of the population then 
existing in France, a question which none then appeared to be able 
to answer. It may truly be said that the French Census of 1802 
was 1n a great measure the direct result of Laplace’s efforts in the 
cause of statistical science. 

The work so ably commenced by Laplace was afterwards 
taken up by the celebrated mathematician and physician Fourier, 
who, according to Knapp, after the fall of Napoleon, was appointed 
by Chabrol, the Préfet of the Seine, as chief of the Statistical 
Bureau of Paris. 

The cause of statistical science is largely indebted to Fourier 
for his efforts, which in a great measure contributed to bring it 
into the state of perfection in which we find it at the present day. 
Laplace and Fourier both exercised considerable influence over the 
young Belgian mathematician and astronomer Quetelet ; indeed, it 
was with the object of obtaining his opinion on the then burning 
question of the organisation and establishment of an observatory at 
Brussels, that Quetelet personally made the acquaintance of the 
former. So it will be seen that political arithmetic experienced 
its revival and development at the hands of these two highly gifted 
and talented scholars. 

Quetelet opens his well known chef-d’euwvre of 1835, with this 
remark, “ L’ouvrage que je présente au public est en quelque sort 
“le résumé de tous mes travaux antérieurs sur la statistique.” 
Quetelet’s two chief works were those entitled ‘‘ Sur ?homme,”’ 
published in 1835, and the ‘‘ Systéme Sociale,” in 1848; his others, 
more especially his treatises and notes, are not so well known. 
Knapp rendered a very valuable service to science when he under- 
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took the review of Quetelet’s profound scientific works; and his task 
must have been by no means an easy one, as he carefully went 
through sixty-five of his works (among them being a few pamphlets 
and short sketches). ‘The result of his labours appeared in Hilde- 
brand’s “Jahrbuch,” editions of the years 1871-78, pp. 167—74, 
342—58, and 427—45. Even the short notices contributed by 
Quetelet to the Academy of Brussels were enumerated, almost 
without exception, only the very unimportant ones, those for 
instance, which relate merely to the circulation of, or the reception 
accorded to a previously published work, being omitted. For a 
detailed account of the whole of Quetelet’s works, Knapp refers 
to the “Tables générales analytiques du recueil des Bulletins de 
** ? Academie de Bruxelles,” 1858 and 1867. 

It appears from Knapp’s review that the better known of 
Quetelet’s chief works are to a great extent reproductions of his 
earlier single treatises, as he points out that the greater part of his 
“* Hssai sur l’homme,” the “‘ Systéme Sociale,” in its more important 
part, and the ‘“‘ Physique Sociale,” published in 1848, were almost 
literal reproductions of Quetelet’s earlier literary compositions. 
According to Knapp, Quetelet appeared to have been in the habit 
of contributing numerous short sketches and memoranda on any 
original subjects and opinions, which were published in the bulletin 
of the Brussels Academy, and on these notices he built up his own 
more important works. Knapp separates the whole statistical literary 
efforts of Quetelet into the periods 1826-35, 1836-48, and 1849-74, 
the year of his death, concluding with his ‘“ Physique Sociale,” 
and the ‘“‘Anthropomagie;” and he divides his pamphlets into two 
distinct categories: ‘“‘ Social statistics” and ‘ Anthropology;” the 
latter treating of the physical and psychological conditions of man 
as individual things, and introducing his theory of the typical 
human unit or average man (l’homme moyen), and the tendency to 
crime (penchant au crime). In the former he goes more deeply into 
the question of the effects of social influences over man, and deals 
not only with the individual actions of man, but also with the natural 
phenomena of births and deaths, for apart from economical, moral, 
and political conditions of society, the number of marriages and 
the rate of mortality in early infancy are just as dependent on 
the social conditions and manner of life, sanitary regulations, 
compulsory vaccination, &c., as they are upon place, season, 
period, &c. It is manifest, however, that one description of 
cause, such as astronomical or meteorological, is entirely beyond 
the range of human influence, while other causes are to a certain 
extent in the sphere of human will; thus we are enabled to 
distinguish between natural and social causes. But as Knapp 
remarks, “it is impossible to rid ourselves of one or the other of 
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“ these causes, and as the death-bringing influence always attains 
“its end physically, it would be incorrect to denote one description 
‘f of cause as though it were of a different order to the other.” 

The sixty-five works of Quetelet which Knapp reviewed were 
classified by him in the following groups :—Anthropological, Demo- 


_ graphical, Moral and Mathematical (his “ Theory of Probabilities ” 


is an excellent example of this category); and finally his works 
on statistical method and the three already mentioned chief works, 
which treat at the same time of questions relating to political 
and social statistics, and also to anthropology. The contents of 
these works Knapp again separates into three distinct categories ; 
the first in which the typical human unit, or ’homme moyen, and 
his physical and mental construction is carefully worked out; he 
points out in particular how the tendency to crime is treated in an 
essentially anthropological sense. A further point to be noticed is 
the revival of vital statistics, and the theory of regarding society 
as a system whose motive power had to be established. The 
question as to what extent man is responsible for his actions, 
which are in a great measure dependent upon social conditions, is 
here touched upon, and hence the question of the legality of 
human actions also arises; on this point statistics may be relied 
upon to render material assistance, for by reason of their mathe- 
matical treatment it is eminently adapted to the solution of these 
intricate problems. In the second category Knapp discovers among 
other things that anthropology is extended to all bodily and mental 
qualities of man, and finds the earlier investigations into crimes 
combined with marriages under the heading of “ moral statistics ;” 
and finally in the third category Knapp dwells upon the theory of 
probabilities, whose method enables us “to express more precisely 
‘“‘ the results of experience, as it teaches us also in the main to do 
“with more regularity and precision that which even the most 
“ judicious have hitherto done in a manner more or less vague. It 
‘“‘ tends, moreover, in the phenomena with which we have to occupy 
‘* ourselves, to substitute science for that which is conventionally 
‘“‘ termed practice or experience, and which is most frequently but 
‘* blind routine.” 

On the subject of population statistics Quetelet does not appear 
to have formed any original views; to a great extent he relied 
mainly upon his predecessors from Graunt to Sussmilch and 
Malthus, though he only casually refers to the former, and he does 
not appear to have thoroughly grasped the grand conception of 
Malthus. His chief merit lay in the stimulus he gave to the adop- 
tion of the official method of dealing with the question, and to the 
perfection of its mathematical treatment. Having inherited the 
doctrines of Laplace and Fourier, he and his contemporary Moser 
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laid the foundation of the improved method of treatment employed 
in dealing with that branch of statistics relating to the population 
known as ‘Vital Statistics,” which was only developed and 
perfected in later years by Engel, Wittstein, Baumhauer, Farr, and 
Korosi, and more particularly brought into notice by the works 
of Knapp, Zeuner, Lexis, and others. Political arithmetic received 
at Qnetelet’s hands a fresh stimulus by reason of its adoption in 
connection with “moral statistics,” and in the employment of its 
methods in connection with the question of anthropology; and 
although Guery published in 1833 his ‘‘ Hssai sur la Statistique 
“morale de la France,” it was mainly due to Quetelet’s efforts in 
1847 that the importance of political arithmetic in connection with 
moral statistics was first clearly brought to light. Hverything 
points to the fact that not only did “statistics” owe their 
identification with the old ‘ Political Arithmetic” to Quetelet, 
but also by reason of the employment of its methods in connection 
with the then new social science, the term became very much more 
general, and it may justly be considered to be far more properly 
applied to Quetelet’s science than to Achenwall’s. 3 

Fallati and Schubert, who were the two most eminent 
theorists of the Gdttingen school, were opposed to the appropria- 
tion of the old title by Quetelet, and the former propounded the 
theory that ‘‘ statistics’ should be divided into the “ abstract” and 
“concrete,” according to whether they are used in a general or a 
particular sense. The former he defines as the “ideal condition,” 
‘“‘ the visible regularity of clearly accidental external appearances ;”’ 
the latter, the “real condition,” or the “sum of these appearances 
“which commend themselves easily to ordinary understandings.” 
The proper foundation of true scientific statistical knowledge, viz., 
‘“‘ concrete statistics,” according to Fallati, lies in the investigation 
of all phenomena que vitam hominis excedunt, which include the 
religion, the composition, and administration of a State, its climate, 
nature of the soil, public laws, historical and geographical con- 
ditions, &c. Fallati would even appear to go further than this, 
and says that we should also take into consideration all the ‘‘ broad 
“facts relating to the life and constitution of States.” ‘‘The 
“functions of the ‘ideal condition’ are to bring to light these 
‘“ veneral facts, and search out and decide upon the causes affecting 
“the variability of such phenomena as births and deaths, human 
“industry, and commercial activity ; matters in fact which form 
‘“‘the very basis of a nation’s progress or decline, its wealth or 
“poverty.” “Concrete statistics’ may be accepted as comprising 
the “‘special scientific knowledge of a State,” and according to 
Fallati, ‘has much in common with what is now understood as 
“ the non-statistical branch of Achenwall’s ‘ Statistik.’ ” 
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In “ abstract statistics’ we have before us an array of units of 
different values, and its aim is to arrive at a basis on which a com- 
parison of these units could be founded. It is obvious, therefore, 
that to obtain any accurate and reliable results, the connection of 
arithmetic with abstract statistics is indispensable, just as logic 
is necessary to other branches of statistical science. But 
arithmetic, and particularly “ political arithmetic,” can have no 
more claim than logic to be considered as actually forming a 
branch of statistical science. Fallati goes on to say that he looks 
upon ‘“‘abstract statistics” as identical with ‘political arithmetic,” 
and acknowledged that it was in great measure to Quetelet’s efforts 
that its perfection was due. He remarks that “ Quetelet, in his 
“work ‘Sur Phomme,’ laid the foundation of a new theory of 
“abstract statistics, whose main point is that of the ‘typical 
“ “human unit,’ and which, although it particularly treats man as a 
“ fragment of the social body, that is, as a social being, and though 
“it takes up from this point the result of the old political arith- 
“metic, it does not confine itself to it, but is extended to the 
“ whole abstract statistics of mankind.” 

Fallati thoroughly recognised the social scientific character of 
** political arithmetic” and its development by Quetelet, and says, 
“the sphere of ‘abstract statistics, as a particular branch of 
“statistics or as a particular doctrine, has not up to the present 
“ (1843) any specially defined limits; it is only very recently that 
‘it appeared to be confounded with ‘concrete statistics,’ though in 
“its eagerness to become independent of the latter it went far 
“ beyond the range of ‘concrete statistics,’ more especially by the 
“pretensions it had of discovering the laws not only of present 
‘¢ phenomena, but also of the past and future; so that it interfered 
“ to a considerable extent in the sphere of other sciences.” 

Kniess, in his ‘Statistics as an Independent Science,” goes 
deeply into the subject of the relative functions of these two 
branches of the science, and concludes a discursive review of the 
subject by declaring himself entirely opposed to Fallati’s theory, 
though he cannot withhold from him a high tribute of praise for the 
clear and comprehensive manner in which he dealt with his 
subject. As a method applied to all phenomena, both past 
and present, Kniess is strongly in favour of the adoption 
of the name “Statistik” for “political arithmetic,” called by 
him “mathematical statistics,” to distinguish Achenwall’s and 
Schlézer’s science, as the doctrine which treats of questions 
affecting the political and social conditions of nations; and 
he is also in favour of a descriptive as well as a mathematical 
treatment. Even the term “demography ” or ‘‘demology,” which 
was employed for the first time by the French statistician Guillart 
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in his “Elément de la Statistique humaine,” and accepted by 
Engel, could not restrain the general use of the name “Statistik,” 
and the less so as the term demography, which chiefly through 
the efforts of Bertillon had been first brought into use, is regarded 
by those who are most in favour of it as of somewhat vague and 
uncertain meaning. That meaning, however, has been universally 
accepted which Kniess was the first to establish as a perfectly 
independent one, and which could not be confounded with that 
which had hitherto been attributed to it. On this point Riimelin, 
after an exhaustive review of all the cases in which the terms 
“statistical” and “statistics” are used in every description of 
scientific work, observes, “it is, furthermore, possible to prove 
“ statistically that at the present day the meaning of the term - 
“« ‘statistics’ is generally accepted to imply the result of any arith- 
‘‘ metical computation. On the other hand, the interpretation 
‘‘ theoretically and professionally adopted by an university statis- 
‘“‘ tician, belongs to the above classification also, of a description 
“‘ (the distinguishing feature of which is the selection of words 
“ used) of the constitution of existing States, of the domestic 
“customs of races, &c., can be considered as coming within the 
‘‘ range of statistics.” 

It is obvious that in the scientific world statistics do not now 
occupy the same position in relation to history as Achenwall 
imagined, but are more akin to astronomy, geometry, and other 
kindred. branches of science, for they have become an actual science 
of observation in the service of social science. It is a science with 
a definite aim, an orderly classification of subjects, a numerical 
method with its strict rules of synthesis and analysis, by which it 
is endeavoured to illustrate by facts the conditions and prospects 
of society, in fact, according to Roscher’s ‘‘ History of National 
‘* Hconomy in Germany,” ‘the present meaning of the term 
“ ¢ statistics’ 1s exactly identical with the realistic tendency of that 
‘¢ national economy which was designated by Knapp as ‘ the minor 
‘“¢ ‘German branchjof the social scientific realists,’ termed by Wagner 
““*the school of social politicians,’ and represented principally by 
‘‘ Schmaller, Knapp, Neumann, and Schonberg.” 

Knapp in his ‘“‘ New Theory of Moral Statistics,” says that “in 
“‘ dealing with the condition and progress of society, statistics 
‘“‘enable us to take a comprehensive view of society in all its 
‘‘ relations and progress, and by comparing the condition at 
‘* different times they throw lght upon the causes which deter- 
‘‘ mine the conditions of men, and afford the means of verifying 
“theories which have been propounded on the subject of social 
‘¢ science.” 

A decided historical change has taken place in the original 
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meaning of statistics. Achenwall’s “ Statistik” was synonymous 
with “Staatskunde” or ‘“ State science,’ and regarded as a 
historical and descriptive doctrine, and one of paramount impor- 
tance to the legislator; the statistics of to-day is a doctrine of 
measurement and calculation, applied to the investigation of 


social phenomena, not necessarily as Knapp observes, to “ discover 


‘“‘the laws which govern the condition and progress of society, 
“but to obtain an insight into facts which by comparison will 
“acquaint us with the characteristics and the course of develop- 
‘“‘ment of the subject treated. It has for its basis the observation 
*‘of measurable facts, whose necessary expression are numbers, 
“ and whose indispensable adjunct, mathematics.” As Zeuner says, 
“ Hven on the very threshold of the scientific realisation of this 
“‘ valuable adjunct itis clear that a great future awaits our present 
“ statistics, and we may reasonably anticipate that the combination 
“ of statistics and analysis will create a science which will excel 
“‘ every other based on mathematics, not even excepting astronomy, 
‘“* mechanics, and physics.” 

The progressive exactness and similarity of the observations of 
all the measurable phenomena of social life are indispensable to 
the progress of our insight into the development of the social 
world, and the observation of these social facts, and of their 
relationship, depends mainly on the so called official or practical 
statistics. The greatest attention should therefore, in the interests 
of society, be devoted to the increased development and the 
perfection of these social observations. 
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Census of Brneat, 1881. 


Tue following notice of the Report of the Inspector-General of 
Registration, Bengal,* is by Henry Beverley, Esq., and may be 
deemed to be in continuation of a paper on the Bengal Census of 
1872, read by him before the Society on the 17th March, 1874, 
and will be found in vol. xxxvii (1874) of the Journal. 


The first census of the territories subordinate to the Lieutenant- 
Governor of Bengal was taken under the superintendence of the 
present writer in the early part of the year 1872; and some of his 
readers may recollect the astonishment with which the result was 
received at the time. That result showed that the Lieutenant- 
Governor of Bengal was practically the ruler of nearly 67 millions 
of people, a number far in excess of what had up to that time 
been supposed to be the true population. The soil of Bengal 
was found to be more densely populated than that of the United 
Kingdom, while parts of the country surpassed in this respect all 
previous experience. It may well be imagined, therefore, that 
the results of the second census which was taken in 1881, have been 
awaited with considerable interest and curiosity. Would this 
second census confirm or contradict the results of the first? Or 
might it not be that the census of 1872 understated the population, 
or that the figures of the two censuses varied to such an extent as 
to make both sets of figures equally worthless? These questions 
have now been set at rest by the publication of Mr. Bourdillon’s 
report, and it is proposed in this brief notice to draw attention to 
some of its more salient features. j 

Since the census of 1872 was taken, the province of Assam has 
been separated from the Lieutenant-Governorship of Bengal, and 
constituted a distinct administration. “In 1872 the area of Bengal, 
as administered by the Lieutenant-Governor, was 248,231 square 
miles; since then it has been reduced to 187,222 square miles, the 
population of which in 1872 aggregated 62,705,718 persons, of 
whom 31,341,366 were males, and 31,364,352 females. In the recent 
census the population of this territory has been returned as 
69,536,861, of whom 34,625,591 are males, and 34,911,270 females. 
The figures thus show an increase in the population of 6,831,143 
persons, equivalent to 10°89 per cent. It is clear therefore that in 
1872 the population was not overstated. 


* « Report on the Census of Bengal, 1881.” By J. A. Bourdillon, of the 
Bengal Civil Service, Inspector-General of Registration, Bengal. Calcutta, 1883. 
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Neither as a whole can it have been greatly understated. No 
doubt each successive census of any country should approximate 
more nearly to accuracy—and this remark is especially true of an 
ignorant and uncivilised country like India. No doubt also, in 
some of the wilder outlying districts, where unscientific methods of 
counting were employed and a simultaneous enumeration was not 
attempted, the figures of 1872 are found to have been considerably 
below the truth. Still, on the whole, an increase of 10°89 per cent. 
in nine years, giving an average annual increase of 1°21 per cent., 
is not prima facie an excessive rate of increase, and would not in 
itself imply any serious omissions in the census of 1872. 

The outlying districts to which reference has been made, are 
those of Darjeeling, Jalsigoree, and the Chittagong Hill Tracts, in 
Bengal proper; the Sonthal Perganas in Behar, Argal and Barku 
in Orissa, Chota Nagpon and the Feudatory States. In these 
districts the enumeration of 1872 was carried out by rough and 
ready methods, and under very imperfect supervision. In one 
district the people were counted by means of notches cut in a stick; 
in another by knots tied on a string; in some parts the figures 
returned were merely the estimate of the chief civil officer; in 
others they were based on a rough survey; while in many cases 
they were simply such as the native chiefs themselves chose to 
furnish, without any check or examination whatever. It is plain 
that no great reliance could be placed on returns obtained in this 
manner. Accordingly we find that whereas the population of 
these districts was estimated in 1872 to be 7,339,713 persons, it is 
now returned at 9,636,628 ; giving an apparent increase of no less 
than 36 per cent. This of course cannot be a natural increase, and 
only shows that the estimates arrived at in 1872 were greatly below 
the mark. 

Deducting these figures, however, from those for the entire 
provinces, we have as the population of the purely regulation 
districts, in which more or less of a regular, scientific, and 
simultaneous census was attempted in 1872, 59,900,233 in 1881, 
as compared with 55,366,005 in 1872; giving an increase of about 
8 per cent. for the nine years. 

Unfortunately we are as yet very far from knowing what is the 
normal rate of increase in an Indian population. As pointed out 
by Mr. Bourdillon, there is every reason to believe that both the 
birth-rate and the death-rate are considerably higher than in this 
country; but the true rates have not yet been ascertained, and no 
safe deductions are therefore to be based upon them. And the 
difficulty is further enhanced by the occasional occurrence of those 
terrible visitations which take place from time to time, devastating 
large tracts of country, upsetting all human calculations based on 
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normal averages. Under the strong rule of British bayonets, war 
is no longer permitted to desolate the country as formerly, but 
plague, pestilence, and famine are unhappily more subtle, if not 
equally fatal agents of death. Hven during the nine years under 
review Bengal was visited first by a severe scarcity, the evil 
consequences of which were only staved off by exertions almost 
superhuman and a vast extraordinary expenditure; secondly, by 
three distinct epidemics of malarious fever; and lastly, by one of 
those destructive convulsions of nature which every now and then 
startle the civilised world for a few weeks, and then are as quickly 
forgotten. | 

The Bengal famine of 1873 was fortunately not attended with 
any great loss of life, so that persons have been found to deny the 
occurrence of any famine at all in the strict sense of the word. 
Be that as it may, ‘“‘the very districts where famine threatened 
“most darkly,” to quote Mr. Bourdillon’s words, ‘now show the 
“largest advance in their population;” the scarcity far from 
reducing the population was probably, owing to the unsparing 
“efforts of Government, the means of prolonging many lives which 
“otherwise would have paid the debt of nature.” The popula- 
tion of the Patna division, already one of the densest in the world, 
has apparently increased to the extent of 14°8 per cent. during 
the nine years; and, what is more extraordinary still, the increase 
is greatest just in those districts in which the scarcity was most 
keenly felt. Thus in Mozafferpoor the increase has been 14°99 ; in 
Darbhangah, 23°09; and in Champaran, 19°48 per cent. It is 
argued by Mr. Bourdillon that these figures prove that the popula- 
tion must have been understated in 1872, and it is possible that 
there may have been some understatement. At the same time it 
is suggested that there may be another explanation of the increase. 
The three districts in question border on Nepaul, and it is admitted 
that on that side there was in 1872 room for an increase of cultiva- 
tion. During and since the so-called famine, a large amount of 
capital has been poured into these districts; railways and canals 
have been constructed; a succession of favourable harvests has 
further enriched the inhabitants; and it would indeed have been 
remarkable had the census afforded no evidence of this increase of 
prosperity. 

It may be mentioned in this place that the only other division 
which shows such a large general increase is that of Orissa, where 
famine wrought sad havoc in 1866. In this division the increase 
is nearly 18 per cent., and Mr. Bourdillon accepts it as representing 
‘“an actual advance in the numbers of a population recovering, 
“during a series of prosperous years, from the famine which 
‘‘ decimated it in 1866.” 
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But if famine has not claimed its victims during the period 
under review, it cannot be denied that pestilence has been busy 
among the population. The epidemic disease known as the 
Bardwan fever is estimated by Mr. Bourdillon to have slain over 
2 millions of people in the twelve years during which it raged. 
The Bardwan division actually shows a decrease of 2°77 per cent. 
during the nine years under notice; the decrease in the Hooghly 
district being as high as 12 per cent. But the normal condition of 
things is such that it may fairly be assumed that the population 
should have increased by at least 10 per cent. during the nine 
years. If this be so, the figures show that about a million of 
persons fell victims to the disease within that period in that 
division. A similar fever has.recently ravaged the district of 
Nuddea, which nevertheless shows an increase in population over 
the returns of 1872. But in the districts of Rungpore and 
Dinagepore, disease has not only checked the progress of the 
population, but actually thrown it back, the decrease in Rungpore 
being 2°5 per cent. ‘‘ Rungpore fever,” as Mr. Bourdillon remarks, 
“has passed into a proverb in Bengal.” ‘Of seventeen adult 
“ Huropeans in Dinagepore in 1877, fifteen had to leave the 
“district during the year, broken by repeated attacks of fever, 
“and official business could hardly be carried on.” And if, as in 
the case of the Bardwan division, we assume that under a normal 
condition of things the population in these districts would have 
increased at the same rate as in the other districts of the division, 
it would follow that something like half a million of persons were 
carried off by the Rungpore fever during the nine years under 
notice. 

Nor has pestilence been the only factor at work to check the 
natural increase of “the population. Large portions of the three 
maritime districts of Backergange, Noakholly, and Chittagong 
were devastated by the storm-wave which accompanied the 
memorable cyclone of 1876, and by the epidemic of cholera which 
followed in its train. These three districts lie at the north-east 
angle of the Bay of Bengal, at the mouth of the delta formed by 
the Brahmapatra, the Ganges, and the Megna. The three rivers 
here unite to form a noble estuary by which almost the entire 
drainage of the Gangetic valley, Assam, and Hastern Bengal, is 
conveyed to the sea. The estuary is studded with large islands, 
which are the crests of the new formation of alluvial deposit, and 
which, in process of time, become connected with the mainland. 
As the islands rise above high water mark, they begin to produce 
grass and fuel, and in course of time are brought into cultivation, 
the homesteads of the resident cultivators being erected on 
artificially raised ground, and being further protected by a mud 
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embankment and a belt of trees. The cultivators themselves, 
whether on the islands or on the mainland, notwithstanding the 
risks to which they are constantly exposed, are among the most 
prosperous peasantry of Bengal. On the 3lst October, 1876, the 
rivers were swollen, as usual at the close of the rainy season, and 
it was the time of the full moon, and the tides were abnormally 
high. Such were the conditions under which the cyclone, which 
had been working its way up the Bay of Bengal, fell upon these 
devoted districts. Striking the coast with the flow tide, it met 
and overpowered the mass of fresh water rolling down to the sea, 
and raised a storm-wave which rushed over the islands and a 
considerable part of the mainland, carrying everything before it. 
It was estimated that some 3,000 square miles of country were 
submerged to a depth of from 10 to 45 feet. A few of the 
inhabitants escaped by being caught in the trees which surrounded 
their homesteads; but the loss of life was, as may be imagined, 
enormous. The present writer visited the scene within a few days of 
the occurrence with the Lieutenant-Governor, Sir Richard Temple, 
and he will never forget the sickening spectacles that everywhere 
met the eye. It was then roughly estimated that some 215,000 
persons had been drowned, though subsequent inquiries reduced the 
number to 122,238. ‘As was inevitable, however, the thousands 
‘of decomposing corpses of men and animals and the rotting 
“vegetation poisoned the air and contaminated the drinking 
““ water, and a terrible outbreak of cholera followed,” which is 
said to have carried off 105,386 persons, making a grand total of 
227,624, or over a quarter of a million. It is probable, however, 
that this estimate is under the mark; for there is no reason to 
doubt that, in the absence of this great catastrophe, the population 
would have advanced in the same ratio as in the adjoining districts. 
Now, in Fawudpore, Dacca, and Tipperah, the population has 
increased by 10 per cent., and at this rate the three districts 
affected by the cyclone have lost some 385,000 souls. It seems 
probable, therefore, that the original estimate of the number of 
those drowned was not far from the truth. 

It has been stated that the Burdwan fever probably carried off 
something like a million souls, and the Rungpore fever about half a 
million ; if to these figures we add 385,000 souls as the estimated 
loss by the cyclone and its consequences, we shall have a total of 
1,885,000 persons whose death may be accounted for by non-natural 
causes. If this number be added to the population of the strictly 
regulation districts as ascertained by the recent census, we shall 
find that the rate of increase would have been 11°5 instead of 8 per 
cent. 

Accepting the census figures, however, the total inhabitants 
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in the heutenant-governorship of Bengal number 69,536,861; in 
other words, to quote Mr. Bourdillon’s report, ‘They exceed in 
‘number the population of any European nation except Russia ; 
‘they do not fall far short of the total population of France and 
“the United Kingdom added together, and they exceed by 50 per 
_“ cent. the population of the great German Empire, and by 38 per 
“cent. that of the United States of America.” ‘The average 
“ Bengal district has a population equal to that of the Grand 
‘“ Duchy of Baden, the Irish province of Leinster, the English 
“county of Surrey, or the State of Virginia. For the larger 
“districts few parallels can be found in the United Kingdom. . . . 
‘‘ Indeed the counterpart in Bengal of the British county is not the 
“district, but the subdivision. The average population of the 135 
““sub-divisions in Bengal is 487,762 souls. In England and Wales 
“each county contains on an average 499,390 persons, but if the 
“purely metropolitan county of Middlesex be omitted from the 
‘calculation, as Calcutta and its suburbs have been, the average 
“population of each county becomes 451,950; so that the sub- 
‘‘ divisional officer in Bengal is entrusted with the supervision of a 
‘“‘ larger number of persons than the lord-lieutenant of an English 
‘“‘ county.” And it might be added for the benefit of those persons 
in England who think that all the important posts in the country 
are monopolised by Huropeans, that with very few exceptions these 
subdivisional officers are natives of Bengal. 

Excluding the Feudatory States, Bengal has an average density 
of 442 persons to the square mile, as compared with 445 in England 
and Wales, and 486 in Belgium. But in so vast a territory some 
parts are naturally more populous than others. In Bengal proper 
(which is half as large again as England and Wales) there are on 
an average 505 persons to the square mile; in Behar (which is as 
large as the new kingdom of Roumania) there are 524; and in 
some of the districts of this latter province the pressure of the 
population on the soil is almost incredible. Thus, in Darbhanga 
the average number of persons to the square mile is 789 ; in Patna, 
845; in Mozafferpoor, 859; and in Saran no less than 869. And 
yet in these districts the people are multiplying, under the peaceful 
and beneficent sway of British rule, as fast as anywhere in India. 

One of the most unexpected facts elicited by the census of 1872 
was the large number of Mahomedans in Bengal, and their distri- 
bution throughout the province. It was then found that 31°19 per 
cent. of the total population were Mahomedans. The recent 
census shows that they have advanced in much the same ratio as 
the rest of the population, and that they now form 31°21 per cent. 
of the total. Their distribution is also found to correspond with 
that exhibited by the census of 1872. 
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The number of Christians in the province has increased from 
91,066 in 1872 to 128,125 in 1881, or at the rate of 40 per cent. in 
the nine years. Buta large proportion of the Christians in Bengal 
being Europeans and LTurasians, whose numbers are almost 
stationary, the rate of increase among native Christians is much 
higher. As a matter of fact the Huropeans and Hurasians seem to 
have decreased from 42,109 in 1872 to 40,736 in 1881; while the 
native Christians have increased in the nine years from 48,957 to 
87,399, that is, by 78 per cent., or nearly g per cent. per annum. 
This marvellous increase is. mainly to be attributed to the success 
of missionary labours in the Sonthal Pergunnahs and Chota 
Ragpore. For instance, the native Christians in the district of 
Lohardugge have increased from 12,781 in 1872 to 36,281 in 1881; 
in Singbhoom from 852 to 2,988 ; in the Sonthal Pergunnahs from 
392 to 3,057. 

The idea of a census being no longer in'1881 the novelty it was 
in 1872, it was only fitting that an attempt should be made to 
collect further information relating to the people. Accordingly in 
addition to the matters inquired into in 1872, questions were asked 
regarding the conjugal condition, the birthplaces, the mother- 
tongue, and the degree of education of each person; and the 
information as to age was sought in greater detail than in 1872. 
The information gained under some of these heads is curious and 
interesting. 

The inquiries as to the conjugal condition of the people, for 
instance, disclose two features of singular interest to the European 
observer. In the first place the published figures show that nearly 
half the men, women, and children in Bengal at any given time are 
actually married. The married number 49 per cent. of the total 
population, as compared with 34 per cent. in England; or, if the 
widowed be included, those of the population who have gone 
through the ceremony of marriage number 62 per cent. in Bengal, 
as compared with 40 per cent. in England. It should be explained 
however that the term “marriage” in India includes a betrothal 
which has not yet been followed by cohabitation, and betrothals 
take place at a very early age. Still, as Mr. Bourdillon points out, 
“when once the wedding ceremony has been performed, the parties 
“are regarded as formally married, and are invariably spoken of as 
“such, the death of either party throwing the other into a state of 
“ widowhood,” even though they may never have seen each other 
since the day of the betrothal ceremony. And again: “ The child- 
‘““wife is as much married at 10 as she is at 30, and the burden of 
“‘Hindoo widowhood presses as heavily on the virgin widow of 
“12 years as on the widowed grandmother of 60.” And to show 
how universal marriage is, we have only to look at the statistics 
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regarding the unmarried. From these we see that of males between 
30 and 40 years of age only 5 per cent. have remained bachelors, 
while of women between 20 and 30 only 1 per cent. are still 
spinsters. ‘“ Practically it may be said that almost the whole 
‘female population is transferred from the single to the married 
“‘state before their twentieth year.” | 

A second curious feature in these statistics is the enormous 
proportion of widows among the female population, no less than 
21 per cent., or over one-fifth of the females being returned as 
widows, aS compared with 7°5 per cent. in England. The 
explanation of this is that among Hindus the remarriage of 
widows is not usually permitted, and is practically unknown. Men 
who have lost their wives may marry again, and accordingly we 
find that the proportion of widowers is about the same as in 
England, namely 4 per cent. of the male population. But girls 
who have the misfortune to lose their husbands are condemned to 
a perpetual widowhood, even though the husband may have been 
a mere child, and the betrothal never have been consummated. 
Indeed one of the most melancholy considerations in connection 
with this subject is the enormous number of young widows, to 
_whom by the customs of the country remarriage is denied. Of the 
total number of girls under 20, some 5 per cent. are widows; of 
those between 20 and 30 some 12°5 per cent. Out of the 7,500,000 
widows in Bengal, upwards of 300,000 are under 20 years of age. 
This is not the place to enlarge on the immoral and inhuman 
features of this social law, but it may be hoped that the statistics 
now for the first time made known, may serve to strengthen the 
hands of those who are nobly and manfully working to bring about 
its repeal. 

Although the number of widows so largely exceeds that of 
widowers, the numbers of the married of both sexes, that is, of 
those whose husbands or wives are living, are (as of course they 
should be) nearly equal. The married males enumerated were 
17,000,536, and the married females 17,048,323. But the prohi- 
bition of the remarriage of widows (while that of widowers is 
allowed) necessitates the marriage of girls at a much earlier age 
than that of males, so that, as a rule, Bengal husbands are eight 
years older than their wives. 

The evidence which the census tables afford of the extent to 
which polygamy is practised in Bengal, has been carefully examined 
by Mr. Bourdillon, with the result of showing that the practice is 
virtually unknown among Hindus, and extremely uncommon even 
among Mahomedans. “Among Hindus,” writes Mr. Bourdillon, 
“ a plurality of wives is not permitted by the canons of their faith 
“ except for sound and good reasons;” and, as a matter of fact, the 
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returns show more Hindu husbands than wives, the excess being 
no doubt due to the fact that many Hindus who come to Bengal 
for trade or service leave their families behind in other provinces 
of India. Among the Mahomedans, on the other hand, whose 
religion permits, if it does not inculcate, polygamy, there are 
1,033 married women to every 1,000 married men; and, although 
a certain indefinite number of Mahomedan husbands must have 
been at sea on the night of the census (for native sailors are 
always Mahomedans), Mr. Bourdillon nevertheless comes to the 
conclusion, in which he is apparently justified, that polygamy is 
practised to a small extent by the Mussulman population. The 
wonder indeed is that the extent to which it is practised is as 
small as it is; but the truth is that owing to the cost of the 
ceremony, and the extra expense of maintaining two or three 
families, a plurality of wives is a luxury only to be indulged in by 
a few rich men. 

The age tables, though not altogether trustworthy, confirm the 
results of the former census as to the large proportion of children 
compared with European experience. In 1872 the children under 
12 years of age were found to be 34°5 per cent. of the total popula- 
tion, as contrasted with a percentage of 29°4 in England. The 
recent census shows that children under 10 compose 29°69 per cent. 
of the population, as against 25°45 per cent. in Great Britain, and 
23°76 per cent. in Ireland. It also appears that as, in 1872, the 
percentage of children is greatest among the aboriginal tribes, and 
that it is next highest among the Mahomedans, the majority of 
whom are probably converted aboriginal tribes. The figures may, 
of course, mean a comparatively high birth-rate, or a shorter 
average duration of life. Both causes probably combine to bring 
about the excessive percentage of children. The universality of 
marriage must necessarily result in a high birth-rate; while there 
seems little doubt that life is much shorter in India than in 
Europe. In the absence of any general and trustworthy registra- 
tion of births and deaths, it is impossible to speak with confidence 
on this subject; but Mr. Bourdillon is probably not far wrong 
when he estimates the annual birth-rate in Bengal at 45 per mille, 
and the annual death-rate at not less than 34 per mille. 

At the census of 1872 the females were found to be slightly in 
excess of the males, though elsewhere in India the males were 
returned as largely outnumbering the females. By the recent 
census the excess of females is not only sustained, but accentuated. 
In 1872 the females numbered 50°01 per cent. of the total popula- 
tion; in 1881 they numbered 50°20 per cent. In other words, in 
1872 there were 99°92 men to every 100 women; in 1881 there. 
were only 99°18 men to every 100 women. This relative increase 
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in the number of women Mr. Bourdillon regards as evidence of 
increased accuracy in the returns of the later census. ‘The 
‘‘error to which census operations in India is most liable,” he 
writes, “is an understating of the female population. National 
“* prejudices and a false shame among the upper classes, and among 
“the lower classes a tendency to ignore the existence of their 
‘women as not worth returning, combine to produce this result 
“and to reduce the ascertained numbers of the weaker sex below 
“ their true figure. But where actual experience of census opera-. 
tions has shown that no evil results follow the enumeration of the 
‘* females of a household, or when the gradual spread of knowledge 
“has pushed aside the barriers of prejudice and created confidence 
“in the operations of Government, these fancies give way, and the 
“enumerator is enabled, without offending the feelings of the 
husband or father, to secure accurate statistics for the unnamed 
women of his house, so that it may be said that in the absence 
of special causes tending tv increase the number of women in 
the population or reduce that of men, the accuracy of each succes- 
Sive census may be gauged by the increasing proportion which is 
borne to the whole population by the numbers of females it 
records. No such special cause can be traced during the nine 
‘“ years which elapsed between the censuses of 1872 and 1881, and 
‘it does not, therefore, seem too much to say that the small 
‘‘ increase in the proportionate number of females recorded in the 
“ census just past is due to the greater accuracy with which the 
enumeration was carried out; while the fact that there was both 
“in 1872 and 1881 an absolute numerical predominance of females 
‘“‘ over males is some evidence of the existence of a wider civilisa- 
“ tion in Bengal than in other provinces of the empire, where the 
“ male outnumbers the female population.” It cannot be denied 
that there is some force in this theory, and it seems to be borne out 
by a comparison of the figures for the more civilised and the 
wilder parts of Bengal itself. In the older and more settled parts 
of the country, known as the regulation districts, the females 
exceeded the males in 1872 by 137,895, or o'4g per cent., and in 
1881 by 371,361, or 1°24 per cent. But in the more remote parts 
and in the Feudatory States the males outnumbered the females ; 
though the excess was not so large at the recent census as it was 
in 1872. Thus in 1872 the males in what may be called the non- 
regulation districts exceeded the females by 114,909, or 3:09 per 
cent., and in 1881 by 85,682, or 1°76 per cent. only. In other 
words a larger proportion of women was returned in 1881 than in 
1872, yet the proportion did not come up to that in the regulation 
districts. 

Mr. Bourdillon’s report treats of many other topics of statistical 
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interest, to which it is impossible to do justice in a brief notice 
like the present. It is understood, moreover, that Mr. Plowden, 
the Census Commissioner for India, has under preparation a 
review of all the returns for the different provinces; and the 
broad survey thus undertaken ought to prove of far greater 
statistical importance than the examination of the figures for any 
single province taken alone, Indeed, Mr, Plowden’s report cannot 
fail to throw a flood of light on a variety of social and economic 
questions in India, and will probably be one of the most valuable 
State papers ever issued in connection with Her Majesty’s Eastern 
Hmpire. 
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I.—The Agricultural hteturns for the Year 1883. 


Tue following report on the “Agricultural Returns of Great 
Britain, with Abstract Returns for the United Kingdom, British 
Possessions, and Foreign Countries” for the year 1883, is given 
(with summary tables as before) in continuation of a series of 
similar notices to be found in the Society’s Jowrnal for previous 
years :— 


“The annexed tables, containing the usual information com- 
prised in the agricultural returns for the year 1883, are issued for 
the first time by the newly-constituted Agricultural Department, 
although they have on this occasion been prepared as hitherto by 
the officers of the Board of Trade, to whom the best thanks of this 
department are due for their cordial co-operation in meeting the 
difficulty and delay which might have arisen through the transfer 
of so great an addition to the statistical work of the Agricultural 
Department before arrangements could well be made for the proper 
compilation of the returns. The data for Great Britain have been 
collected as usual by officers of the Inland Revenue Department, 
while the figures for Ireland were supphed by the registrar-general 
for Ireland. The particulars for the Isle of Man and the Channel 
Islands, which are included in the general totals, have been col- 
lected by officers under the direction of the respective local autho- 
rities of those districts. The returns were directed to be obtained 
in Great Britain, in the Isle of Man, and in the Channel Islands on 
the 5th of June, and a summary was issued to the newspapers by 
the Agricultural Department on the 17th of August, subject to 
corrections in the completed returns. It may be observed that the 
early issue of the summary depends greatly on the promptitude 
with which the required information is furnished to the collectors, 
as no time is lost in preparing it for publication after the informa- 
tion has been received. 

“In making the followimg remarks on the returns now pre- 
sented, it is proposed to notice, first the chief points suggested by 
the figures relating to Great Britain, to advert briefly to those for 
Ireland by comparing the returns for 1883 with those of preceding 
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years, and to state the causes which are reported by the collectors 
generally to have led to the various changes. 

‘In Great Britain, returns were this year furnished by 554,558 
occupiers of land, and. 4,842 owners of live stock only, showing an 
increase of 2,5 58 occupiers of land, while the number of returns 
obtained from owners of stock has decreased by 111. The increased 
number of occupiers is ascribed in many counties chiefly to the 
subdivision of land, but occasionally to more careful revision of the 
parish rate books. Allowance must, however, again be made for 
the numerous cases in which occupiers, who in the previous year 
made their return in one schedule, have this year returned their 
several holdings separately. In certain districts it is. noticed that 
the number of holdings has been reduced by changes of occupancy, 
owing to agricultural depression, small farms being included with 
larger ones. In other instances the reduction is due to. vacant 
farms being returned by the owners. 

‘“* Reference has been made in former reports to the increased 
willingness on the part of agriculturists to supply each year the 
necessary information, instead of leaving the inland revenue officers 
to make estimates of their own, and to the greater accuracy in the 
returns resulting therefrom. The returns obtained by estimate 
show this year, however, a slight increase, the number being 
15,970 against 15,595 in 1882, though there is still a diminution if 
compared with that of 1881. In again acknowledging the trouble 
taken by those who assist the Government by making actual 
returns, it may perhaps be worth while to remark that there would 
be a considerable saving of time if this were universally the 
practice, and that complete uniformity in the data can only thus be 
secured. The acreage of the land estimated by the officers in 
default of returns in 1883 was 1,427,000 compared with 1,453,000 
in the previous year, and 1,584,000 in 1881. Of this acreage only 
about 2 per cent.is in Scotland, where the average size of the hold- 
ings, for which recourse is had to estimates, is between 5 and 6 
acres only. As has before been pointed out, however, the percent- 
age left to be the subject of estimate is altogether so small that the 
character of the general results is not affected by it, and it is 
satisfactory to observe that this percentage continues steadily to 
diminish. 

‘“« Of the returns which have Been obtained the following appear 
to be the general results :—In Great Britain the area reported in 
1883 to be under all kinds of crops, bare fallow, and grass, 
amounts to 32,385,000 acres, as compared with 32,313,000 acres in 
the previous year, or an increase of 72,000 acres, which is stated by 
the collectors to be largely due to the enclosure and reclamation of 
mountain and heath or waste land in different parts of the country, 
and in a much smaller degree to greater accuracy in the returns 
supphed, owing, in some cases to the rectifications of errors 
occasioned by the use of local measures in the preceding year, and 
in others to omissions since discovered. 

“In several counties variations occur from land previously in 
cultivation having been required for the construction of railways, 
or, in the vicinity of large towns, for building purposes, and 
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occasionally the variation in acreage is accounted for by farms on 
the borders being included in the collection of a particular county 
in one year and in that of another county the next year. There 
are also variations caused by occupiers, or owners to whom farms 
have been transferred, having made their returns for the county 
in which they happen to reside instead of for that in which the 


land is situate. In one or two counties inferior land is stated to 


have fallen out of cultivation. 

“Of the increased acreage above-mentioned, about 59,000 acres 
are in Hngland, 7,000 acres in Wales, and 6,000 acres in Scotland. 
The increase is almost exclusively in permanent pasture, the area 
under tillage still tending to diminish. The total increase in the 
ten years since 1873 is no less than 1,282,000 acres. 

““With regard to the details of particular crops in Great 
Britain the most important features to be noticed, as regards corn 
crops, apart from the decrease in the total, appear to be a con- 
siderable diminution of the area under wheat, and an increase in 
that under barley and oats. The total extent of land returned 
under wheat in the present year is 2,613,000 acres, or 390,000 acres 
less than in 1882, and a decrease of 192,000 as compared with the 
acreage of this crop in 1881, when the breadth sown was less than 
had previously been recorded. ‘The diminution in the area under 
wheat in 1883 is almost unanimously stated by the collectors to 
have been caused by the unsuitable condition of the ground at the 
proper seed time, owing to the continued heavy rains in the 
autumn of 1882 and spring of this year. They observe, more- 
over, that the precarious nature of corn crops in recent years, and 
the close competition with foreign grain, have further developed 
the tendency, noticed in previous reports, among farmers to 
devote more land to grazing purposes as offering better prospects 
of profitable results, and the returns give ample evidence in 
support of these statements. 

‘‘ Estimates proceeding from various sources indicated that in 
consequence of the unfavourable character of the sowing seasons 
for the wheat crop of 1883, a considerably decreased acreage must 
be looked for. The summary issued by the Agricultural Depart- 
ment in August showed that it amounted actually to 13 per cent., 
and although this is a serious decrease, especially as it is to be 
feared that the yield will turn out to be less than an average, it is 
at least satisfactory to find that the figures do not show so large a 
falling off as was at one time. anticipated. 

“The area under barley was 2,292,000 acres. This is an 
increase of about 37,000 acres as compared with 1882, but it is 
worthy of note that the present year’s acreage is less by 146,000 
acres than the average of the previous ten years. 

“ Oats were sown on 2,975,000 acres, being 141,000 in excess 
of 1882, and a larger breadth than that recorded in any year from 
1868. The substitution of oats for wheat is attributed in many 
reports to the cause already mentioned under the head of wheat, 
namely, the condition of the soil at sowing time. It is also said 
that in some districts oats have taken the place of barley, on 
account of the low price obtainable for the latter grain during the 
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last two years, probably owing to deterioration in its quality 
through the unfavourable harvest weather of those years, while 
oats have proved more remunerative. 

‘‘ Among minor corn crops, the acreage under rye shows a 
decrease compared with 1882 of 5,800 acres, and in peas of 7,000 
acres, while beans have increased by 11,000 acres. ‘The imports 
of maize, which compete with these crops, have considerably fallen 
off, and in 1882 amounted only to about half the quantity imported 
three years ago. Taking, then, all the figures as to corn crops in 
Great Britain, we find their total area was 8,618,675 acres, or 
214,705 acres. short of that in 1882—a decrease of 2°4 per cent., 
the average area of the preceding ten years having been 9,145,680 
acres. 

‘““As regards green crops, potatoes were planted on 543,000 
acres, a slight increase over the land so occupied last year. The 
unprofitable nature of the crop of late years, owing to disease, is 
stated in some cases to nave interfered with its cultivation. 

“'Turnips and swedes were returned as grown on 2,029,000 
acres, against 2,024,000 acres in 1852. Mangold, vetches, and 
other green crops unenumerated, have, however, declined, making 
the total area under green crops 3,454,579 acres, or a decrease of 
21,000 acres on that of the previous year. 

“ Flax still occupies but a small acreage in Great Britain, and 
in 1883 was grown on 4,317 acres only. 

‘““ Hops covered 68,000 acres, or an increase of 3°7 per cent. 
over last year’s figures. The result of the failure in the crop 
picked in 1882 is apparent in the remarkable importation of hops 
which took place in that year, namely, 319,620 cwt., or 172,000 cwt. 
more than the quantity imported in 1881, and exceeding that of 
any year since 1869, while the value of last year’s imports was 
2,962,631/., or 1,335,690/. more than that of any previous year 
recorded. The return in Table V shows in detail the counties and 
certain districts in which hops are grown. 

‘“‘ Rather less land was left under bare fallow than in 1882. 
In some counties, namely, Lincolnshire, Suffolk, and the North 
Riding of Yorkshire, a noticeable increase has taken place, 
especially as more uncropped land has been returned in these 
counties each year since 1878. 

‘“‘ Clover and rotation grasses show a considerable increase, the 
extent being 4,396,000 acres, or 68,500 more than in 1882. The 
increase is frequently attributed by the collectors to the better 
classification made by occupiers generally, in distinguishing 
between permanent grass and land that is ultimately to be broken 
up, some of which has been returned by them under the former 
head in preceding years. In several counties the increase is 
explained as the result of the necessity of making provision for 
a greater number of cattle and sheep. The acreage of these 
crops 1s, however, much influenced by the character of the seasons. 

“The movement in the direction of constant additions to 
permanent pasture, which has been remarked upon in former 
reports, continues, and the results are shown this year in an area 
of 15,065,300 acres, as compared with 14,821,600 in 1882. Although 
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a part of this increase is attributed to the enclosure of hill and 
waste land already alluded to, it has also followed as a matter of 
course from the systematic conversion of arable land to the 
purposes of rearing cattle and sheep, for which the high prices 
lately obtainable appear to have offered such inducements. The 
collectors indeed refer to this and to the uncertainty of the climate 


for corn growing, as well as to the smaller capital required for 


farming land thus laid down, as the chief reasons for the marked 
change in recent years. The land transferred to owners during 
the recent agricultural depression, and chiefly utilised by them for 
grazing purposes, has also added its quota towards the result. 
Ten years ago, grass covered 13,000,000 acres, while arable land 
has fallen during that period from 18,186,000 to 17,319,000 acres. 
The proportions of the whole area of cultivated land in 1873 were 
41°5 per cent. under permanent pasture, 30°4 per cent. under corn 
crops, and 11°5 per cent. under green crops. At present, permanent 
pasture represents 46°5 per cent., corn crops 26°6 per cent., and 
green crops 10°7 per cent. In reference to the figures relating 
respectively to the acreage of grass and arable land, it should be 
remembered, however, that their difference is materially affected 
by the general reclamation of waste land that is continually going 
on and which is mainly returned under permanent pasture. 

“‘ Orchards in Great Britain have again further increased, their 
acreage being this year returned as 190,700 acres against 187,500 
in 1882. Market gardens likewise show an important increase, 
namely, from 48,000 to 53,000 acres. The collectors report under 
both these heads a continually growing demand for fruit and fresh 
vegetables for the neighbouring towns, which induces many 
farmers to appropriate land to this produce. From the very large 
increase in the imports of fruit from abroad, it would appear that 
there is yet plenty of scope for further efforts in this direction. 

“Turning now to the various kinds of live stock in Great 
Britain there are some encouraging changes to notice. Thus, as 
regards horned cattle, it is satisfactory to find that the recent 
falling off in the number has not continued during the present 
year, the total number now being 5,962,779, or 155,000 more than 
in 1882. Milch cows in Great Britain have increased in number 
by 1°7 per cent., and young cattle by 6°7 per cent., but cattle, other 
than milch cows, of two years of age and above, are 2 per cent. 
less; the supply of the latter having apparently been overtaken by 
the demands of the markets, as farmers were tempted to realise 
upon all they could well spare. In certain counties in Scotland 
and some localities in England the non-introduction of the usual 
supply of store cattle from Ireland, owing to local restrictions 
upon removal and importation on account of foot-and-mouth 
disease, is said to have partly contributed to this decrease. 

“The increase in milking cows is ascribed to the greater atten- 
tion now paid to dairy farming, in consequence of the remunerative 
prices obtainable for the produce, the facilities now afforded for 
transport enabling farmers to forward consignments of milk and 
butter considerable distances to meet the demand for large towns. 
The addition to young cattle would appear to have naturally 
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followed from the increase in cows just noticed ; but the collectors 
add that it is also attributable to the numbers kept to supply 
deficiencies created 1n some districts by the diminution in other 
classes, and in view of making provision for anticipated demand. 

‘In sheep and lambs the numbers also exhibit a satisfactory 
increase of 748,000, nearly equally distributed between sheep of 
one year old and above, and sheep under one year, together about 
3 per cent. more than last year ; notwithstanding that the collecting 
officers report that the lambing season, owing to the cold and wet 
spring, was unfavourable in many of the hilly districts. This was 
particularly the case in Scotland, where the increase in lambs is 
but nominal. The winter, however, proved remarkably mild, with 
abundant food, so that the rate of mortality among sheep was low, 
and farmers are said to have kept more lambs than usual to replace 
their previous losses in sheep. It is noticed in some counties 
that there has been lately less demand for lamb for consumption, 
and that this has had its influence in the result. A disease called 
“the scour” is referred to as having caused loss in one or two 
localities. 

‘Pigs numbered 2,617,757, against 2,510,402 in 1882, and 
2,048,090 in 1881, an increase in 1885 over those years. of 4°3 per 
cent. and 27°8 per cent. respectively. Following closely upon the 
large increase of last year, a similar advance could hardly have 
been expected, the numbers indicating that farmers were then 
fully stocked ; the position, however, is maintained, and it may be 
observed that the present year’s total has only been exceeded in 
1867 and in 1872. Swine-fever was more prevalent during the 
year, and appears to have affected the numbers in some counties, 
but collectors state generally that pigs are now found profitable to 
rear, from the high prices obtained owing to the greater demand 
for home-fed pork and bacon. The recent large decline in the 
imports of bacon and pork from America tends to confirm this view. 

‘* Lastly there is an increase of 6,000 in the number of horses 
used for the purposes of agriculture, while unbroken horses and 
mares kept solely for breeding have decreased by 9,000. 

‘“‘' The live stock record of the present year in Great Britain 
thus exhibits results which may be considered fairly promising, 
and it is to be hoped that the advance towards the replacing of our 
losses will be maintained. 

‘In the returns of the crops and live stock in Ireland the 
following changes are to be noticed. The total cultivated area 
exhibits a decrease, being now 15,151,230 acres, as compared with 
15,212,390 in 1882, and 15,304,235 in 1881. The diminution, 
as in the previous year, extends to corn crops, green crops, flax 
and rotation grasses. As regards corn crops, wheat was sown 
only on 94,802 acres, against 152,720 in 1882, a decrease of 
58,000 acres, or nearly 38 per cent. Barley shows a decline from 
187,805 acres to 184,015 acres, and oats covered only 1,380.871 
acres, against 1,397,304 in the preceding year, making altogether 
with the minor corn crops a total area of 1,678,125 acres. against 
1,756.819 in 1882. 

‘Among green crops we find a decrease under the head of 
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potatoes, which were planted on 806,664 acres, compared with 
837,919 In 1882, and 854,294 in 1881. Turnips occupied 306,767 
acres, against 293,978 acres in 1882, the total, with mangold, 
vetches, and other green crops amounting to 1,230,253 acres, 
compared with 1,248,954 acres in the previous year, thus leaving 
a net decrease of nearly 19,000 acres under these crops. Flax 


was grown on 95,935 acres, being a diminution of 17,000 acres. 


The land returned under bare fallow was more by 3,400 acres in 
1883 than in 1882. 

‘Clover, sanfoin, and rotation grasses, show a decrease of 
nearly 31,000 acres, and permanent pasture an increase of 81,000 
acres ; the area of the latter being now 10,191,118 acres, as against 
10,110,079 acres in 1882. It will be seen, however, that the 
extension of permanent pasture, added to the increased breadth of 
land under certain crops, does not (contrary to what is the case in 
Great Britain) suffice to counterbalance the reductions in the 
acreage of other crops, so that the total cultivated area of Ireland 
shows a diminution in the past year of 61,160 acres. 

“As regards live stock in Ireland, horses have decreased from 
482,469 in 1882 to 478,912 in 1883. Milk cows and heifers show 
a slight increase, other 2 year-old cattle a decrease of 14,625, and 
young cattle a satisfactory increase of [21,032, making the total 
number of cattle 4,096,021, or 2°7 per cent. more than last year. 
Sheep and lambs have both increased, but it may be observed that 
the numbers are together about 28 per cent. less than those of ten 
years ago. Pigs on the other hand have decreased from 1,429,930 


_ In 1882 to 1,351,990 in 1883. 


‘‘Summing up then, the figures for the whole of the United 
Kingdom, including the Isle of Man and the Channel Islands, it 
will be observed that the variations from the returns of last year 
are unimportant as regards the total cultivated area. Corn and 
green crops have a less acreage, while rotation grasses have a 
larger one, and in permanent pasture there is again an important 
extension, due this year to additions in each division of the United 
Kingdom. Cattle, sheep, and pigs have on the whole increased 
notwithstanding the decrease by 78,000 of pigs in Ireland. ~ 

“The following table shows a comparison of the principal 
figures for the United Kingdom, including the Isle of Man and the 
Channel Islands :— 





Increase (+) 








Acreage. 1883. 1882. or Decrease (—). 
Acres. Acres. Acres. 
Total cultivated area.............:006 47,667,274 | 47,655,230 + 12,044 
$e. Ot, COPEL EBODE Mie sc tch 1310s 10,326,518 10,620,196 — 293,678 
Jobe Ole PT OOTR MANN Parco chess eter 4,708,934 4,748,257 —- 39,323 
3 oP clowerndes 38 15.28 6,371,799 6,333,064 +) 28H a6 
», of permanent pasture ........ 25,288,520 | 24,963,205 BOK eek te) 
Live Stock. Nos. Nos. Nos. 
Ov8 08 c.icijoss ateamaientitinngracs wel 1,898,745 1,905,317 — 6,572 
2S Ae Peeves Miers Ae: 2A eet dy 8 10,097,943 9,832,417 + 265,526 
SCO bss. «dt ed Peel mien cee totes. 28,347,560 | 27,448,220 + 899,340 
| + 29,932 


| NCEE Sue ae CTS ae RON AE vena D 3,986,427 3,956,495 
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“The usual table prepared for this report showing the relative 
course of agriculture in the counties of England, arranged in two 
divisions of chiefly grazing and corn-growing counties, is here 
given. 
~ «The grazing, or western, division, includes twenty-one 
counties :—Northumberland, Cumberland, Durham, Westmore- 
land, York (North Riding), York (West Riding), Lancaster, 
Chester, Derby, Stafford, Leicester, Salop, Worcester, Hereford, 
Monmouth, Gloucester, Wilts, Dorset, Somerset, Devon, and 
Cornwall. 

‘The corn or eastern division includes twenty-one counties :— 
York (Kast Riding), Lincoln, Nottmgham, Rutland, Huntingdon, 
Warwick, Northampton, Cambridge, Norfolk, Sutfolk, Bedford, 
Bucks, Oxford, Berks, Hants, Hertford, Hssex, Middlesex, Surrey, 
Kent, and Sussex. 

‘“‘ Although the number of the counties is the same in each of 
these groups the total acreage is larger in the grazing than in the 
corn division, in the ratio of 53 to 46 per cent. of the total acreage 
under crops and grass in Hngland. 


Acreage under Crops, and Number of Live Stock, in Grazing Counties and 
in Corn Counties of England, and Percentages of the Totals for England 


in Grazing and Corn Counties respectively. 

















In Grazing Counties. In Corn Counties. 


Acreage Percentage Acreage Percentage 
and of Total and of Total 
Number. for England. Number, for England. 














Total acreage returned 
under all kinds of crops, > |13,259,172 B25 11,535,887 |  46°5 
bare fallow, and grass ........ 


Acreage under— 


WW hea bigs Pare ce tase ceee 2. ee 835,482 33°9 1,631,114 6671 
Barley and Were 2. aise. savas2: 643,586 aaie 1,268,576 66°3 
Oats eed tae tae ceo 896,286 petals 778,624 46°5 
TRVO |. oni kerrecteenrnrs tardies tee. 13,857 34°1 26,776 65°9 
CANIS 021.45. tees utes nee tet 106,052 2671 315,831 74°9 
Peasy LAR Me ae tees 48,982 20°8 186,602 79°2 

















Totaberan ster pei 2,544,245 | 37°7 | 4,207,528 | 62°73 
COP CEOS 2s eesges 

POtAtOGS f esc-scasssnberesrterentenss deco ze 193,536 57°8 141,431 2 
Turnips and swedes............0+. 660,285 45°0 808,456 55°0 
Mangdldy nice. sich avec eee OO ST 28°0 231,558 gehts) 
Carrots pur tvene ec eaee ee 2,845 24°6 8,710 Che * 
Cabbage, kohl-rabi, and rape. 52,606 37°8 86,730 62°2 
Vetches, lucerne, &e. ............. 108,145 29°2 262,636 70°8 
Clover and. other iia 1,364,882 52°8 1,219,912 47a 


UNder7rotatiOn (;.00...hars 





Total under above green 


crops and grass we | 2,472,436 47-2 2,759,433 Bae 


TOCALIONL A eee ve 
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Acreage under Crops and Live Stock in Grazing and Corn Counties— Contd. 
































In Grazing Counties. In Corn Counties. 
Acreage Percentage Acreage Percentage 
and of Total and of Total 

Number. for England. Number. for England. 
Bee TAMONT | sags ctccsnse suotcemaalaveensee. 284,653 39°0 445,916 61°O 
Permanent pasture ..............00. 7,947,085 66°2 4,061,594 33°8 
1S DR: SR ra ks Se RAC er ne 1,324 31°8 2,834: 68"2, 
UE CI Ga SP eee eG, oe ee 9,429 13°9 58,587 86°1 
PERILS O50 cctevaieasastanessshetaasios 138,658 94°6 47 124: 264 
VIO asa ac ntiesecsactoacts *761,892 §2,°0 *704,146 48°O 








Number of horses used solely : : 
LOW ARTICULLDTS se. sedeedpenkas i (ort 433 oe ome 
Number of horses unbroken ‘ ; 
and mares for breeding . } AiLOTS 507 LSE Aes, 43°8 
Number of cattle...ici0.cdusnse. 2,765,311 65°6 1,451,314 34°4 
re sheep. Mi. srtars.c3h 8,178,453 oe 7,416,207 47:6 
is jag ee DL BON a ES 1,093,870 49°0 1,137,325 51°O 





* As returned in 1881. 





Acreage of each Description of Crop in Grazing and Corn Counties 
of England, and Percentage of Total Cultivated Acreage in each 
Division under each Description of Crop. 























In Grazing Counties. In Corn Counties. 
Percentage of , Percentage of 
Acreage. : Le euanaeed Acreage. : ot peace 
in the Division. in the Division. 
Acreage under— 
COVOSOTOPS chat ceanhesne 2: 2,544,245 19°2 4,207,523 36°78 
CRETE yo bon recess peace asaare, 1,107,554 8°4 1,539,521 ¥3°3 
cee gerurees Grass Pe eae gap 10°3 1,219,912 10°6 
under rotation ........ 

Bare fallow: .:.ccidissacthceseee 284,653 BAT 445,916 3°9 
Permanent pasture ........ 7,947,085 59°9 4,061,594 ane 
SAL Ee. a eS an ee er 1,324 o'O 2,834 fone) 
4 3 SO) Uhh Mees, aap pee Saal 9,429 ol 58,587 O's 
Ota hae waits 13,259,172 100°0 11,535,887 I00°0 





‘“‘ A comparison of some of the results in the table for 1883 
and those published in 1881 and 1882 shows a few slight variations 
which it may be desirable to notice. Thus in the acreage under 
corn crops the percentage proportion of the total for Hngland in 
the grazing counties is now 37°7 against 3871 last year, and 37°9 in 
1881. Wheat is this year 33°9 in those counties compared with 
35°3 in 1882 and 35°1 in 1881. Potatoes have increased in the 
corn counties, where the proportionate percentage is this year 42°2 
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against 41°2 in 1882, and 40°8 in 1881. There are also other small 
differences in certain green crops, but the total acreage under 
green crops and rotation grasses has nearly the same distribution 
as last year. In bare fallow there is an increase in the grazing 
counties, and the percentage in these counties is now 39°0 against 
387 in 1882. The decreased acreage in flax is chiefly in the corn 
counties, the percentage there being this year 68:2 as ‘ee 
with 71°1 last year. 

‘“‘Tn live stock there is again but little difference, but the pro- 
portionate number of pigs has varied, the corn counties having this 
year 51°0 per cent. as compared oath 49°7 in 1882, and the grazing 
counties 49'0 against 50°3. 

“Comparative tables have been added according to the practice 
of the last four years, showing the imports of certain kinds of food, 
the prices of agricultural produce and other appropriate particulars 
for a series of years. Further, with a view of increasing the use- 
fulness and interest of the returns, it has been considered desirable 
to re-introduce tables relating to the crops and live stock in 
British possessions and in foreign countries, such as were formerly 
included among these returns, but have lately been published in 
the respective statistical abstracts issued by the Board of Trade, to 
the courtesy of whose officers the Agricultural Department is this 
year indebted for the information supplied. 

“The tables showing the extent of the agricultural resources 
in the various British possessions, compiled from the official 
returns of such as publish agricultural statistics, are given after 
those of Great Britain. There are not at present any available 
returns relating to the agricultural condition of our important 
dominions in India, although, considering the greatly increased 
supplies of wheat obtained thence of late years, periodical statistics 
would be of much interest. The absence of annual returns of this 
description from the Dominion of Canada prevents further par- 
ticulars than those furnished in the report for 1882 being given. 

“The most complete and regular returns are those of the 
several Australasian colonies, for which the tables show the 
progressive increase in cultivation from 1867. The quantity of 
land under wheat in the year 1882-83 in each of the following 
colonies was:—In South Australia, 1,746,500 acres; in Victoria, 
969,300 acres; in New Zealand, 390,800 acres; in New South 
Wales, 247,300 acres; in Queensland, 10,500 acres; in Tasmania, 
46,700 acres; and in Western Australia, 22,700 acres. The total 
area under barley in those colonies amounted to 99,000 acres only. 
Oats covered 170,000 acres in Victoria and 320,000 acres in New 
Zealand. Returns for the same year, as to the area under maize 
in New South Wales and Queensland, where this kind of corn is 
chiefly grown, show an acreage of 118,000 acres for the former, 
and 53,000 acres for the latter colony. The produce of the wheat 
crop in six of these colonies (omitting Western Australia, for 
which it is not stated) amounted in the aggregate to 31,513,000 
bushels, or an average of about 9}. bushels to the acre. Of this 
quantity South Australia msenk 7,356,100 bushels, or only about 
4; bushels per acre; Victoria, 8,751,400 bushels, or 9 bushels per 
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acre; New Zealand, 10,270,6co bushels, or 26 bushels per acre; 
New South Wales, 4,042,400 bushels, or 16 bushels per acre; 
Queensland, 145,700 bushels, or nearly 14 bushels per acre; and 
Tasmania, 946,900 bushels, or 20 bushels per acre. The yield of 
oats in the same year was 4,446,000 bushels in Victoria, and 
10,520,400 in New Zealand, or an average of 26 and 33 bushels 
respectively per acre. The produce of maize in New South Wales 
and Queensland together amounted to 5,480,300 bushels, or an 
average of 32 bushels per acre. Potatoes were grown on 89,000 
acres in the six first-mentioned colonies, producing nearly 4 tons 
to the acre, the highest average yield, that of New Zealand, being 
5 tons. 

‘““There is but little change in the acreage of land under 
vineyards in Australia in recent years. 

“As regards live stock in Australasia, the returns for which 
command interest in view of the possible further supply of meat 
to this country, should success ultimately attend the experimental 
processes now being tried for the transport of dead meat, the 
figures in Tables 32—35 show that, in 1882, as compared with the 
preceding year, the aggregate numbers of horses, of horned cattle, 
and of sheep have respectively increased, while the number of 
pigs has considerably declined. 

‘“‘Comparing the numbers of 1882 with those of 1872, it 
appears that there were altogether in the whole of these colonies 
1,219,000 horses in 1882 against 820,000 in 1872. Horned cattle 
had increased to 8,429,000 from 5,038,000 ten years previously, 
and the number of sheep, in which the wealth of these countries 
is more marked than in any other kind of live stock, amounted in 
the aggregate to 76,008,000 in 1882, against 51,508,000 in 1872. 
It is also satisfactory to observe that in Victoria and Queensland 
the losses in sheep occasioned by drought in 1878 had, in 1882, 
been repaired. 

‘‘'The imports of wool from Australia have, during the decennial 
period 1872-82, increased from 173,201,712 lbs. to 345,784,446 lbs. 

“ Following the tables relating to the several British colonies 
-are returns containing the latest statistics available for various 
foreign countries as to the acreage of crops and their estimated 
yield, with the number of live stock of each kind. They do not, 
unfortunately, afford exact comparison of the quantities of par- 
ticular crops produced in the several countries, owing to the 
difference in the years for which the figures are given, but so far 
as is at present practicable, they show the results of agriculture in 
those parts of the world. From the details it would appear that 
the average yield of wheat per acre in Great Britain is much 
above the average yield of that crop in any foreign country. 

“ With respect to the United States, the latest reports state 
that the increased acreage of winter wheat first sown will not 
compensate for the loss of area caused by the ploughing up of 
winter-killed wheat which was subsequently replaced by oats, 
maize, or other spring crops. The returns of spring-sown wheat, 
which occupies usually from 25 to 30 per cent. of the entire area 
under wheat, show an average estimated increase of 5 per cent. or 
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about half a million acres. The condition of the crop, winter and 
spring wheat together, indicated a yield of at least 11 bushels per 
acre, or 418,000,000 bushels. There would be, therefore, as 
compared with 1882, an estimated deficiency in the aggregate 
wheat product of the present year of about 86,000,000 bushels. 

‘‘ Maize, which covered 65,659,546 acres last year shows an 
estimated increased area of over 2,000,000 acres, a large portion of 
the breadth sown being due to the replanting of extensive areas of 
winter-killed wheat. The condition of the crop, owing to drought 
and frosts in the early part of September was, however, not so 
good as had been anticipated, and as the crop would be late, it 
did not promise a yield of more than about 23 bushels per acre or 
about 1,600,000,000 bushels, substantially the same quantity as in 
1882. The total acreage under barley has increased by about 
3+ per cent., being estimated at 2,350,000 acres, with a possible 
yield of 22 bushels per acre. Oats have increased by about 4 per 
cent., occupying this year nearly 19,200,000 acres, and the 
condition of the crop was high, indicating a yield of 28 bushels to 
the acre. No information as to the acreage of rye this year is 
given. In 1882 the breadth was 2,227,889 acres. 

“The yield of wheat in 1882 was 504,185,470 bushels from 
37,067,194 acres, or 13°6 bushels per acre, that of maize being 
1,617,025,100 bushels or 24°6 bushels per acre. Of other corn 
crops the yields were :—barley, 48,953,926 or 21°5 bushels per acre ; 
oats, 488,250,610 or 26°4 bushels per acre, and rye, 29,960,037 or 
13°4 bushels to the acre. 

‘*¢ Returns as to the yield of all these crops for 1883 will not be 
received till later in the year. 

“The reports received from the Department of Agriculture at 
Washington, referring to the deficiency in the wheat product for 
this year and to prospective requirements, stated that, as there was 
an estimated surplus on Ist August, greater by 40,000,000 bushels 
than the surplus of the previous year, an ample supply would 
remain to meet the demands for home consumption and those of an 
average exportation. 

“ From the latest returns of live stock it appears that there 
were in the United States, in 1882, horses 10,838,111; mules 
1,871,079; cattle 41,171,762; sheep and lambs 49,237,291; and 
pigs 43,270,086. Showing in each description of live stock, except 
pigs, an important increase as compared with the respective figures 
for 1881. 

“In connection with the question of the relative numbers of 
live stock in different countries likely to be available for the 
supply of meat to this country, it appeared desirable to ascertain 
definitely the probable average weight of each description of 
animal imported from the countries whence we usually derive 
supplies. Hstimates have accordingly been obtained from reliable 
sources as to the respective average weight of cattle, sheep, and 
pigs, imported from these countries, when killed for meat. The 
average weight so estimated in stones of 8 lbs. is here stated for 
each country and class of animal :—Belgium, sheep 8; stones; 
Denmark, cattle 70 stones, sheep 8; France, cattle 1035, sheep 7; 
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Schleswig-Holstein, cattle 85, sheep 82; Netherlands, cattle 85, 
calves 164, sheep 83; Norway and Sweden, cattle 78, sheep 6; 
Portugal, cattle 864; Spain, cattle 71; Canada, cattle gc, sheep 84; 
United States of America, cattle 101, sheep 73. Of pigs, the 
average weight from those countries from which they are now 
brought in important numbers appears to be 14 stones. 

“Tt would also be obviously desirable to have returns of the 
number and average weight of home-bred animals annually 
slaughtered for consumption. No satisfactory means have how- 
ever yet been found whereby to procure such returns of sufficient 
fulness and accuracy, or otherwise than at a cost in money, and in 
annoyance to those concerned, which the results obtainable would 
fail to justify. 

‘< Tt will be noticed that in these tables the United Kingdom is 
the only country for which the yield of the several corn crops is 
not stated. It has not been practicable this year to obtain 
sufficient information in time for this report, but, with a view of 
remedying the deficiency, it is hoped that arrangements may be 
made by which a system of fairly trustworthy statistics may be 
established for the future.” 
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APPENDIX. | 


TasLe A.—Total Area and Acreage under each kind of Crop, Bare Fallow, and Grass | 
and 1882, in each Division of Great Britain, with similar 
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England. Wales. Scotland. i“ 
1883. 1882. 1883. 1882. 1883. 1882. Ee 
ToTaAL AREA AND ACREAGE UNDER CORN cnorall 


















Acres. Acres. Acres. | Acres. Acres, Acres. 
PLOLAI ATS teas A os toes duccan a Secu coos eres tae eee 325597, 32,597, 4,722, 4 5722, 19,467, 19,167, 
» acreage under crops, bare fallow, and grass ... | 24,795, 24,736, 2,800, | 2,793, 4,790, 4,784, 


Corn Crops— 


Wheat Boece areas Be eenee meee ee res eee nese ee esse eesessesessensees 2, 467, 2,829, 68, Thi) 
Barleytor Peren ..d5t.2 tsk bisteatees tne 1,912, 1,858, 246, 262, 
COSTS Met ec adenastasasanaa cle covecigedtansbaabeaenoseaseeaneeesiee 1,675, 1,538, 1,049, 
Rye Peeve deccrceceeeescccccnccs ces ecenetccstes cee socvceseerccccccce 41 , 47, 8 
Beall Stas, vaciset sc ae ta iteatan eine eaceten Uae seat A Oa 422, 409, 
Peas cleMivenlnes6 eos aloleee eee siisensaee telsicislece Wslees ise Veins sieisineicicis 236, 243, 
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| 
: 
| 


Total Of corm crops. Stesc.sheenceecceess 6,752, 6,919, 
Green Crops— 
POUALOES To) a acsereGiecsh Satta ssaecaceasesstieeveanescesoth corer 335, 
SPURNS ANGUS WEUES se -cesetateccttss secesavesets occscccemares 1,469, 
Mart coldins ites usscseoceseensetautis opacity cnet adadtns meas = (322, 
CAPEOUS dtececcadensee es seas wiabee ses soe Ssiess seu vetameeneuscocters 123 
Cabbage, kohl-rabi, and> rape... ......,..esscescssscsseeees 139, 
Vetches and other green crops, except clover “ 341 
PT USS iswassecascescstisct s+ scseacieewseatca.unascsarere sete ‘ 
Total of green Crop6...c.sessseversapene 2,647, 2,665, | 
} 
Clover, sanfoin, and grasses under rotation ............ 2,585, 
Permanent pasture or grass not broken up in rota-? | ,, 
tion (exclusive of heath or mountain Jand)...... 5 ae a: I 
EAS seees vont ders ence cea coca cvace cath tencwecaey ceaecoreeeecees 4, 
BAO err csounee ccengeetgartras- seed sca sss hecacvemaua eeeaanens 68, 
Bare fallow or uncropped arable land .............0600006 72t, 





NumBerr oF LivE STock, AS RETURNED | 



































Horses (including ponies), as returned by occupiers 
of land— 
Used solely for purpose of agriculture, &c. ......... 778, 772, 73, 143, 
Unbroken horses and mares kept solely for breeding 305, 312, 65, 45, 
Motalvol sMOTSeS te seeerceeet renter eat eere: 1,084, 1,084, 138, 188, 
Cattle— ! 
Cows and heifers in milk or in Calf .........secseeeceees | 1,651, 1,618, 260, 395, 
Other cattle— 
DQ years’of age And AbOVE.c..seces6s<chacarssasseseararees 1,010, 1,027, 116, ata} 
Under? yearsof wee... cats; cocceveeseccnescoreteeee 1,556, 1,437, 268, 447, 
Totaliot cattlensc cs accoscserins nee | A207; 4,082, 640, 1,094, 
Sheep—: 
L VERT Old BIA-ADOVE U's co0cerecnescacscecnnssnsaSenensttasos ; 9,629, 9,313, 1,745, | 4,553; 
Under Gear old fc) onremee 2s ach een ieee | 5,966, 5,635, 773, |, 2,339, 
Total of ‘aheepne .ci.p.deresastensaedans ces 15,595, 14,948, | 2,581, | 2,518, | 6,892, 
DIGS aaeliveressreseeats See ebesooabis Lee esuveucWiesenamudescderties 223k. 2,128, 230, 234, 157, 











* From Returns prepared by the Registrar-General for Ireland, and laid before Parliament. 
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APPENDIX. 


tl Number of Horses, Cattle, Sheep, and Pigs, as returned upon the 5th June, 1883 
Particulars for Ireland,* and with Total for United Kingdom. [000s omitted.] 





sae United Kingdom, 
Great Britain. Treland. including Isle of Man 
' and Channel Islands. | 





1883. 1892. | 1883. | 1892. | 1983. | 1882. 


'REEN Crovs, Barr FaLtow, Grass, &e. 
































Acres. Acres. Acres. | Acres. Acres. Acres. 
56, 786, 56,786, 20, 820, 20,820, 1 77,800, 77,800, Total area 
32,385, 32,313, | 15,151, | 15,212, | 47,667, 47,655, | |, acreage under crops, bare fallow, and grass 
SSR | pe SC || oe ae 
| ; Corn Crops— 
2,613, 3,004, 95; 153, 2,713, 5,164, Wheat ° 
2,292, 2,259, 184, 188, | 2,486, 2,452, Barley or here 
2,975; 2,834, I, 381, 1,397, o% a 4,245, Oats ; 
51, 57, 79. 8, % 58, 64, Rye 
448, 437, 10, 10, 458, 447, Beans 
239, 247, I, Ty 248, Peas 








8,838, TOFS ar ela Ons 10,620, | Total of corn crops 


| 8,619, 


. Green Crops— 


















543: 541, 807, 838, 1,388, Potatoes 
2,029, 2,024, § 307, 294, | 2,346, 2,329, Turnips and swedes 
330, 334, [ 728, + 36, 369, 3871, Mangold 
13, 138, £3, £ 3, . 17, ie f Carrots 
146, 150, 41, 43, 188, 193, Cabbage, kohl-rabi, and rape 
393, 413, 24, 35, 429, 450, ae and other green crops, except clover or 





——— 


3,455, | 8,476, | 1,230, |. 1,249, 





4,709, 4,748, | Total of green crops 











4,396, 4,327, | 1,931, | 1,962, | 6,342, 6,338, | Clover, sanfoin, and grasses under rotation 


94.963 | ¢ Permanent pasture or grass not broken up in rotation 





15,065, 44,622, | 10,191, | 10,110, | 25,289, (exclusive of heath or mountain land) 
4, Se 96, 114, 100, 119, | Flax 
68, 66, | — _— 68, 66, Hops 
748, 784, 25, 21, 803, 806, Bare fallow or uncropped arable land 


Horses (including ponies), as returned by occupiers 
‘of land— 
Used solely for purpose of agriculture, &e. 
Unbroken horses and mares kept solely for breeding 


989 


ton |e 479 | 482, | 4,899, | 1,905, 











1,414, 479, is 482, 


* 1,899, 1,905, | Total of horses 


Cattle— 
2,306, 2,001; T4020 1399) 3,725, 3,682, Cows and heifers in milk or in calf, 
Other cattle— 
1,369, 1,396, 861, S76 ez 245 OIE 2 years of age and above 
2,288, 2,144, Too oF) ec ie, 4,139, 3,873, Under 2 years of age 














} 5,963, 5,807, 4,096, | 3,987, | 10,098, 9,832, | Total of cattle 


te). Sheep— 
ve 15,574, 4 1,985, | 1,934, | 17,966 17,539, 1 year old and above 
ee 8746, | 1.234, | 1,138, | 10,381, 9,909, Under 1 year old 





125,068, | 24,320, | 3,219, | 3,071, | 28,348, | 27,448, | Total of sheep 


| 2,618, 2,510, | 1,352, | 1,430, ] 3,986, 3,956, | Pigs 

















+ Including beet root. t Inchiding parsnips. 
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706 Miscellanea. [ Dee. 


Tasie B.—Percentage of Total Cultivated Acreage under Various Kinds of Crops, and 
: and Number of each Kind of Live Stock to every 100 Acres 






































England. Wales. Scotland. 
1883. | 1882. 1883. | 1882. 1883. 1882. 
PERCENTAGE OF ToTan CULTIVATED ACREAGE 
ees (including beans and 24-9 Bes 17-0 17° 29°1 com 
Gicen CTOps nh. .atscnices en aeren kere 10°7 10°8 |. 4°4 4°5 14°3 14°4 | 
Bare Tallow “vs rdectadc cine 3°0 2°9 1°0 1°O 0°4 O'4 | 
Grass— 
Clover, &c., under rotation ........ 10°4: 10°3 11°0 Ex 2, 31°83 30°97 
Permanent pasture ..............0000 48° 4, age 4 66°6. 65°8 24°9 24% 
Other Cros can, ere eae 0°3 0°3 0:0 0'0 0°0 oho) 
Wotalis ee Ieee 100°0 | 100°0 100°0 T00°O 100°0 100°0 
PERCENTAGE OF ToraL ACREAGE OF CorN CROPS 
Whestnctivcrleicncrs ties pnesee 36°6 40°9 16°5 19°5 4°9 5°6 
Barley Or Gere mie wit icacent ects 28°3 26°8 28°3 at 17°6 18°4 
Oats so eee oe en: sees AIS, BS 24°8 B22 53°6 5113 7571 43°6 
AB CORN ori py settee the Ae ie 0°6 o"7 0°5 O°4 0°6 06 
BS GOT8 Se eet la al rete fee ep eae 6°2 5°9 0°6 06 17 1% 
OOS Seki pee seta esc tisceiagei cate onae 3°5 375 0°5 O's O-1 Om 
BUST 3. ance un ienih a tec dg 100°0 100'O 100°0 100°O 100°0 100°0 
PERCENTAGE OF ToTAL ACREAGE OF GREEN CROPS 
Potahoes 4. Senha dee deat eel Gar 12°7 ea 32°0 age 24°7 24°3 
Turnips and swedes ...........seeeeee 55°4: 54°9 56°4 54°4 V1°7 71°9 
Mango te cree as 12°2 Paks 5°4 63 0-2 o°2 
CSLTOUR 6. icttea san ah pete ak rat eaty eas 0-4 O74. 0°4 0°3 0°2 or 
Cabbages, kohl-rabi, and rape ........ 5'3 Bg. i Fe | i ie) 0°8 0°8 
Vetches, lucerne, and any other 
green crop, except clover or 14°0 14°6 47 £5 2°4 2°6 
RP beeen ening os meg rg Sra 
otal  aoscscemsssnsatcses 100°0 100°0 100°0 1co’o =| 100°0 100°0 
NUMBER OF EACH KIND oF Live STOCK TO EVERY 
EL ONSOS | oo resss thea com tscesiect Bere ccoupienn. cat 4° 4, 4°4 5°0 4°9 3°9 4°0 
atile we cnsiaiensst acum eee 17:0 16°5 23°3 2301 22°8 22°6 
hed hele) Se erent ere Aare Heart be|| 62°9 60°4 92°2 go'l 143°9 143°3 
Dae} teeters ieee 9°0 8°6 8°2 8°4 3°3 332 


% 
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of the Acreage of Corn and Green Crops under the several Descriptions of such Crops, 
under Cultivation, in each of the Years 1883 and 1882. 








United Kingdom, 
including Isle of Man 
and Channel Islands. 


Great Britain. Treland. 


1883. 1882. 1883. 1882. 1883. | 1882. 











UNDER VARIOUS KINDS oF CROPS IN EACH YEAR. 









































26°6 2773 eee ay 21-7 22°3 ores te (including beans and 
10°7 10°8 81 hele 9:9 9°9 Green crops 
2°4) 2°4 0-2 O'l ry ya Bare fallow 
Grass— 
13°6 13°4 12:7 12°9 13°4 13°3 Clover, &c., under rotation 
46°5 45°9 67°3 66°5 53°0 52°4 Permanent pasture 
0-2 Or? 0°6 oy 0°3 o°4 Other crops’ 
100°0 | 100°0 | 100°0 | 10c’o | 1000 | 100-0 | Total 
UNDER EACH Kinp oF Corn Crop IN HAcH YEAR. 
30°38 34°0 5°6 8°7 26°3 29°8 Wheat 
26°6 oa te 11°0 10%7 24°1 23°1 Barley or bere 
34°5 mort 82°3 979°5 42°3 40°O Cate ih noe 
0°6 0°6 0°4 O°4 0°6 0°6 Rye 
5°2 5°0 0°6 0°6 4°4 43 Beans 
2°8 2°8 Ol O'l 2°3 2,°3 Peas 
100°0 100°O. 8. 100°0 > toc°o 100°0 100°0 Total 
UNDER EACH KIND OF GREEN Crop IN EACH YEAR. 
15°7 Te6 65°6 CE 28°9 29° Potatoes 
58°7 58°2 24°9 23°S 49°8 49°0 Turnips and swedes 
9-6 9°6 3°1 '2°9 7°8 7°8 Mangold © 
O°4 O°4. 0°3 foe 0-4 O'4 Carrots 
4,2 m0) 3°4 3°4 4:0 4°1 Cabbages, kohl-rabi, and rape 
e f Vetches, lucerne, and any other 
11°4 I1°9 2°7 273 9°1 9°5 green crop, except clover or 
grass 
100-0 100°O 100°0 100° 100-0 100°0 Total 
100 ACRES UNDER Crops, FALLOW AND GRAss. 
44, 4°4 3°2 Bo? 40 4°0 Horses 
| 18°4 18°90 27°0 26°2 21:2 20°6 Cattle 
77°4 vata 21°2 2002 59°5 57°6 Sheep 
a. 81 7°8 8°9 9°4 8°4. 8°3 Pigs 


GAce 
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Miscellanea. 


[-De: 


TABLE C.— Total Acreage under Crops, Bare Fallow, and Grass ; and Acreage under Corn 


Total Acreage under— 


Crops, Bare Fallow, 
and Grass— 


Fingland °,..5,22....:. 
Wales 


Cee ee rweeesareseeee 


eee eeeesesceses 


ee ceeereneerres 















































Land), in England, Wales, and Scotland 
ee 
1872. 1873. 1874. 1875. 1876. 1877. 

Acres. Acres. Acres. Acres. Acres. Acres, 

.| 23,830,197 | 28,898,558 | 24,008,368 | 24,112,309 | 24,201,622 24,312,033 | 

| 2,635,642 | 2,647,080| 2,678,730] 2,696,143] 2,712,097| 2,731,159) 

| 455385334 4,561,982 | 4,579,821 4,607,898 | 4,637,893 4,669,221 

| 31,004,173 | 31,102,620 | 31,266,919 | 31,416,350 | 31,551,612 31,712,413 


Corn Crops— 
England 


eeereccescerore 
Cer eeeerraserereses 


Pee eeeeeceneee 


Fee ereserecores 


Green Crops— 
England. 
Wales 


bee eeecereesoee 
eee ee cece eeereeee 


eee ereeereesone 


eee eeeeeerecees 


Clover; &c.— 
England 
Wales 


fae eereseecceee 
Pee eeerereerceneesens 


Peeeeeeeecrcces 


Ooeoseeseecsens 


Total Acreage of— 
Arable Land— 

England 

Wales 


ee eee secerrere 
became eeereresorone 


Pee eee ee 


oer reeoreccore 


Permanent Pasture— 
England 
Wales 


Pee eeeeeereeees 


Phe e meee nenrereoeee 


Pee eeeeeerereree 









7,501,718 
536,786 
1,420,429 


715763698 
561,916 


1,434,937 


735053076 
516,001 


1,410,413 

















95573,551 


9,458,928 | 


oP, EI a A 








2,749,318 
133,232 
693,936 


257785925 
136,065 
7015393 


2,764,182 


131,956 
685,132 





3:616,383 | 3,576,486 








2,822,392 
370,850 
1,3 20,209 


2,678,311 
360,555 
1,327,952 


2,618,655 
365,078 
1,357,009 

















45130451 | 4,366,818 | 


4,340,742 





13,655,744 
1,065,495. 
3,465,452 


13,839,369 
1,103,758 


3,485,440 


13,570,219 
1,045,188 


3,473,599 

















18,428,567 | 18,186,691 


. 


18,088,907 











‘| 9,990,828 | 10,237;814 10,438,149 
1,531,884 | 1,581,585] 1,633,542 


1,052,894] 1,096,530} 1,106,321 

















mm” 


3,581,270 





7,528,543 
512,178 
1,410,929 


7,288,186 | 7,302,772 | 
498,968| 494,678 


1,407,515 | 1,412,679 


9,451,650| 9,194,669| 9,210,129 

















2,848,473 
131,085 129,466 
684,549 689,974 


3,664,107 3,671,874| 8,584,846 


UES | CO | 


2,752,434 | 2,709,174 
129,535 
696,137 








2,608,106 
360,596 
1,385,369 


4,354,071 | 4,540,273 | 4,494,216 


2,737,387 
351,797 
1,405,032 


2,787,103 
360,159 
1,393,011 











18,576,026 | 13,512,993 | 13,454,017 
1,029,830] 1,014,151 998,876 
3,497,873 | 3,508,624| 3,531,165 


18,103,729 | 18,035,668 | 17,984,058 














10,536,283 | 10,688,629 | 10,858,016 
1,666,313 | 1,697,946| 1,732,288 
1,110,025 | 1,129,369] 1,138,056 




















12,575,606 | 12,915,929 | 13,178,012 | 18,312,621 | 13,515,944 | 18,728,355 
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if 


Crops, Green Crops, Clover, éc., and Permanent Pasture (exclusive of Heath and Mountain 
tm each Year from 1872 to 1883 inclusive. 








Total Acreage under— 
Crops, Bare Fallow, 


ees and Grass-— 
24,417,815 | 24,503,882 | 24,596,266 | 24,663,937 | 24,736,192 | 24,795,059 England 
2,746,511 | 2,758,743) 2,767,516| 2,784,963] 2,793,346| 2,799,994; Wales 
4,690,206] 4,718,159] 4,738,127] 4,762,612} 4,783,833] 4,790,032: Scotland 


131,854,632 31,975,784. 32,101,909. 32,211,512 | 32,313,371 32,385,085. Total 


} | Corn Crops— 
4,274,811 | 7,118,122] 6,993,699) 6,960,958} 6,919,320] 6,751,768 England 
491,868 481,577 478,116} 482,315 488,890 474,775 ' Wales 
1,400,967] 1,890,535] 1,403,887] 1,404,703] 1,425,170] 1,892,132 Scotland 


9,167,646 | 8,985,234] 8,875,702] 8,847,976] 8,833,380] 8,618,675 | Total 
: Green Crops— 
2,680,983 | 2,736,488] 2,659,134] 2,681,953| 2,664,522 | 2,647,075 England 
126,951 120,073 124,550] 124,447 123,927 Wales 
690,879} 697,446] 704,065} 686,691} 688,577 Scotland 


3,554,818] 3,476,653| 3,510,568) 3,475,660] 3,454,579) Total 
Clover, &¢.— 
2,785,097| 2,674,949) 2,646,241) 2,548,952) 2,546,272] 2,584,794 England 
356,486] 347,473 932,353 331,401 314,204 309,124 Wales 
1,431,524| 1,450,951] 1,455,745] 1,461,932] 1,466,916} 1,502,004 Scotland 


455735107 | 4,473,373 | 4,434,339| 4,342,285] 4,327,392] 4,895,922 | Total 


Total Acreage of— 


Arable Land— 
| 13,408,235 | 18,270,356 | 13,134,410| 13,008,112 | 12,935,464 | 12,786,380 England 
998,310| 984,932} 961,766} 969,550) 956,289 934,588 Wales 
3,536,691 | 3,558,772] 3,578,774| 3,590,453 | 3,599,943 | 3,598,744: Scotland 


17,943,236 17,809,060. 17,674,950] 17,568,115 | 17,491,696} 17,319,712 | Total 


Permanent Pasture— 
11,009,580 | 11,233,526 | 11,461,856 | 11,655,825 | 11,800,728 12,008,679 England 
1,748,201 | 1,773,811] 1,805,750] 1,815,413, 1,837,057 1,865,406 Wales 

1,153,515 | 1,159,887} 1,159,353] 1,172,159] 1,183,890] 1,191,288, Scotland 





13,911,296 | 14,166,724) 14,426,959 | 14,643,397 | 14,821,675 | 15,065,373 | Total 
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Tasie D.—Summary of Total Acreage under each Principal Crop, and of the Number 


Cone 


Miscellanea. 
























































































































1872. 1873. 1874. 
Principal Crops. Acres, Acres. Acres. 

England ........ 3,336,888 | 3,252,802 | 3,391,440 

Wales ........... 126,367 116,852 117,869 

Wheat....<, Scotland........ 135,702 120,726 120,991 

Great Britain} 3,598,957 | 3,490,380] 3,630,300 

England ....... 1,896,403 | 1,926,183] 1,889,722 

Barl W alese.3...:...- 168,014 163,613 152,425 

Bee Scotland ........ 251,915 246,117 24.5,84.0 

Great Britain] 2,316,332| 2,335,918] 2,287,987 

England........ 1,442,075] 1,419,128] 1,356,739 

Wales........... 256,074 244,893 | ~ 235,621 

MIAGBs.c0. Scotland........ 1,007,688 | 1,012,206] 1,004,024 

Great Britai| 2,705,837| 2,676,227]. 2,596,384 

England....... 339,056 309,419 2B RH 

W ales citer. 48,417 44,936 455379 

Potatoes < Scotland........ 176,615 160,327 160,480 

Great Britain} 564,088 514,682 520,430 

England....... 1,512,496] 1,540,307 1,560,857 

Turnips Wales........... 69,185 70,821 70,843 

and Scotland....... 501,826 510,780 501,636 
Swedes ———_—. — 

Great Britain} 2,083,507) 2,121,908] 2,133,336 

England ....... 2,922,392) 2,6/8,311) 2,618,656 

Clover, . | Wales........... 370,850 360,555 365,078 

&c.,unders, Scotland........ 1,320,209] 1,827,952] 1,354,009 
Rotation - 

Great Britain} 4,513,451] 4,866,818 | 4,340,742 

Live Stock. No, No. No. 

England....... 3,901,663 | 4,173,635 | 4,305,440 

Wales........... 602,738 642,857 665,105 

Cattle ./..4, Scotland........ 1,120,593} 1,148,057] 1,154,846 

Great Britain] 5,624,994] 5,964,549] 6,125,491 

vibieteae 17,912,904 | 19,169,851 | 19,859,758 

2,867,144 | 2,966,862 | 3,064,696 

7,141,459] 7,290,922] 7,389,487 











England 

Wailes............ 
Sheep ....4 Scotland ........ 

Great Britain 


England........ 25347)512 
Wales............ 238,317 
Pigs* ....\ Scotland........ 185,920 
Great Britain} 2,771,749 

















2,141,417 
211,174 
147,668 





2,500,259 











27;921,507 | 29,427,635 | 30,313,941 


ERE) | CET RT | CED 


2,058,781 
213,754 
150,297 





2,422,832 








1875. 








Acres. 


3,128,547 


111,797 |. 


102,137 





3,342,481 





2,090,423 
154,444 
264,834 


2,509,701 








1,421,951 
237,170 
1,004,888 








2,664,009 





320,477 
44,505 
157,671 








522,653 





1,569,049 
70,326 
503,323 





2,142,698 
2,608,106 
360,596 
1,385,369 








4,354,071 
No. 
4,218,470 
651,274 
1,143,080 





6,012,824. 
19,114,634 
2,951,810 
7,100,994. 





29,167,438 
1,875,357 
203,348 
151,213 


2,229,918 





[ Dec. 


1876. 








Acres. 
2,823,342 
94,423 
78,192 


239959957 








2,109,266 
153,647 
270,197 








25,533,109 





1,5345249 
242,417 
1,021,764 








2,798,430 





305.429 
42,581 
154,709 








502,719 





1,561,116 


723049 
512,408 











2,787,103 
360,159 
1,393,011 








4,540,273 





No. 
4,076,410 
636,644 


1,131,087 | 1,102,074 


5,844,141 


2,873,141 
6,989,719 











By Bo BO) 
215,488 


154,099 











2529 3,620 


18,320,091 | 18,330,377 


28,182,951 | 28,161,164 


bd 


| 
| 


1877. 


Acres. ; 
2,987,129 
100,226 
81,185 | 















<a 


3,168,540 


2,000,531 | 
147,212 
269,846 | 


2,417,588 | 
1,489,999 | 

239,298 
1,024,882 





2.754.179 | 





303,964 
42,942 
165,565 


512,471 | 








1,405,032 








4,494,216 
No. 

3,979,650 

616,209 











5,697,933 





2,862,013 | 
6,968,774 











2,114,751 
230,720 
153,257 








2,498,728 


* Exclusive of those kept in towns and by 
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(aul 


of Live Stock returned in Great Britain, in each Year from 1872 to 1883 inclusive. 



















































































































































































































































































































































































1878. 1879. 1880. 1881. 1882. 1883. 
Acres. Acres. Acres. Acres. Acres, Acres. 
3,041,241 | 2,718,992] 2,745,733| 2,641,045] 2,829,491| 2,466,596 

101,813 94,639 89,729 90,026 955387 78,394 
755363 76,613 73,976 74,738 79,082 68,172 
3,218,417 | 2,890,244] 2,909,438] 2,805,809] 3,003,960| 2,613,162 
2,062,498 | 2,236,101} 2,060,807| 2,029,499} 1,857,542| 1,912,162 
148,116 152,491 142,514 142,318 135,493 134,281 
259,038 278,584 264,120| 270,517 262,234] 245,548 
2,469,652] 2,667,176| 2,467,441 | 2,442,334] 2,256,269] 2,291,991 
1,430,376| 1,425,126] 1,520,125] 1,627,004] 1,533,452] 1,674,910 
234,96 226,967 239,526 243,544 251,033 254,522 
1,033,545 | 1,004,585] 1,037,254] 1,080,727] 1,049,380| 1,045,949 
2,698,907; 2,656,628] 2,796,905] 2,901,275 | 2,833,865] 2,975,381 
Zor, 852 323,992 324,931 347,733 332,243 334,967 
40,816 42,609 38,940 42,440 41,674 39,694: 
165,763 174,743 187,061 189,161 167,147 168,794 
508,431 541,344 550,932 579,334 541,064 543,455 
1,466,973 | 1,457,762] 1,473,030] 1,478,682| 1,462,824| 1,468,741 
67,531 67,349 65,190 66,356 67,695 69,878 
497,356| 491,964] 485,987 490,604} 493,807 490,307 
2,031,860| 2,017,075 | 2,024,207] 2,035,642 | 2,024,326] 2,028,926 
2,785,097 | 2,674,949| 2,646,241| 2,548,952) 2,545,272| 2,584,794 
356,486! 347,473 B52 ,2k% 331,401 314,204 309,124 
1,431,524| 1,450,951) 1,455,745] 1,461,932] 1,466,916] 1,502,004 
4,573,107 | 4,473,373 | 4,434,339] 4,842,285) 4,327,392] 4,395,922 
No. No. No. No. No. No. 
4,034,552| 4,128,940} 4,158,046] 4,160,085] 4,081,735] 4,216,625 
608,189|  643,815|- 654,714] 655,345] 644,510| 651,837 
1,095,387] 1,083,601| 1,099,286] 1,096,212] 1,081,246] 1,094,317 
5,738,128 | 5,856,356| 5,912,046] 5,911,642] 5,807,491] 5,962,779 
18,444,004 | 18,445,522 | 16,828,646 | 15,382,856 | 14,947,994 | 15,594,660 
2,925,806 | 2,873,460] 2,718,316| 2,466,945 | 2,517,914] 2,581,250 
4,036,396| 6,838,098| 7,072,088] 6,731,252 | 6,853,860] 6,892,361 
28,406,206 | 28,157,080 | 26,619,050 | 24,581,058 | 24,319,768 | 25,068,271 
2,124,722] 1,771,081] 1,697,914| 1,733,280| 2,122,625] 2,231,195 
218,337 192,757 182,003 191,792 233,694 229,964 
140,189 127,721 120,925 123,018 154,083 156,598 
| 2,483,248 2,000,842] 2,048,090} 2,510,402] 2,617,757 


: 


ss 


2,091,559 
| 








 cottagers with less than a quarter of an acre of land. 
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Principal Crops. 
England .... 
Wales 
Scotland .... 


eeeeeree 


Wheat 
Gt. Britain 
England .... 


Wales 
Scotland .... 


mnie Barley 
or 
Bere 


Gt Britain. 


England .... 
Wales 
Scotland .... 


Oats 
Gr. Britain 


England .... 
Wales ........ 
Scotland .... > Potatoes 
Gt. Britian 

England =} 


Wales 
Scotland .... 


Turnips 
and 
Swedes 


eeececes 


Gt. Britain 


England .... 
Wales 
Scotland .... 


Clover, 
&e.,under 
Rotation 


eeccoeece 


Gt. Britain 


Live Stock. 
England .... 
Wales 
Scotland ... 


oreeevee 


Cattle 


Gt. Britain - 


England .... 
Wales ........ 
Scotland .... 
Gt. Britain 


England. .... 
Wales 
Scotland .... 


see eweee 


Gt. Britain 
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Taste E.—Quantities and Values of Manures Imported into the United Kingdom in 
each of the Years from 1863 to 1882 inclusive. 











Sear. eee and 
so wraniee 
| only. 

1863....| 65,404 

64... 60,828 

65...| 65,642 

*66...| 72,878 

67...| 73,262 

68...) 70,546 

69....| 90,604 

*70.,..) 92,082 ° 

*71...| 92,878 

"72... 97,644 

7493....| 70,055 

74... 83,443 

°75...| 97,217 

”6..| 85,129 

°77..|} 104,740 

78...| 86,620 

79...) 64,238 

*80....| 78,188 

‘s1....| 65,180 _ 

"62.4.1 54,420 


2335574 


250,30 1 








Quantities. 


Guano. 


Tons. 


131,358 





2375393 
135,697 
192,308 
182,343 


2,10,010 





178,808 


118,704. 


184,420 
112,429 
114,454 : 
199,291 
152,989 
177,793 | 
77,015 
80,497 
593505 


445952 





Unenu- 
merated. 


Tons. 


7,020 » 


8,692 
9,590 
8,433 
5,570 
6,474: 
8,624 

24,761 
80,264 
131,936 


92,420 


139,728 


190,889 
204,707 
225,273 
252,593 
215,341. 
192,040 
262,109 


321,324 











Total. 


Tons. 


305,998 
200,878 


312,625 


219,008 


271,140 
259,363 
309,238 | 
397,104. 


351,950 


348,284 


346,895" 
335,600 1 
402,560 

489,127 * 
483,002 ' 


517,006 * 


356,597 


350,675 


3779794" 
420,696. 








Bones of 
Animals and: 
Fish 
for Manure 
only. 


£ 
348,425 


345,369 
362,624 
356,853 
368,981 
381,618 
546,645 
591,701 
596,266 
642,813 
457,432 
549,125 
630,656 
524,769 
666,555: 
542,386 
365,772 
436,186 
382,316 
353,043 











Values. 








Guano. 


£ 


"2,658,856 | 


| 1,457,088 
25675995 
1,439,679 | 
‘2,109,506 
20395478 
2,,64.0,98 3 
3,476,680 
1,986,989 
1,201,042 
a9 ¥03,53 I 
1,348,849 
7,293,436 


292955744 


1,606,027 4 


1,806,573 
Be ode 
BID L770 
491,327 
388,467 








Unent- 


meérated. 


£ 
21,977 


78,289 
52,279 
34,509 
18,912 
15,822 
22,704 
77,457 
276,949 
420,739 
297,675 
394,441 
499,213 
543,165 
661,670 
760,227 
641,457 
537,279 
692,158 


903,632 





Total. 


£ 
3,029,258 


1,880,746 
3,090,898 
1,831,041 
43497:399 
2,436,918 
3,210,338 
4,145,838 
2,860,204 
22645594 
2,858,638 
25,292,415 
2,423,305 
35363,678 
239935352 
3,109,186 
1,72 13679 
1,783,642 
1,565,801 


1,645,142 
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Taste F.—Population* of the United Kingdom and Value of Imports 
of Live Stock, Corn and Grain, and various Kinds of Dead Meat and 
Provisions+ wm each of the Years 1863 to 1882, and Proportion per 


Head of Population. 





























of the Uted Tmpors, 
Years. | petimneed at the Live Cattle, |. Corn, Dead Meat 

of Uy Gee sat Ped Pols Eames 
Bae No. £ Bere £ 
1863...) 29,433,918 J 2,655,072 | 25,956,520 | 10,841,324 
64...) 29,628,578 | 4,275,322 | 19,882,181 | 12,157,010 
65...) 29,861,908 | 6,548,413 | 20,725,483 | 12,667,838 
°66....| 30,076,812 | 5,839,058 | 30,049,655 | 13,483,715. 
’67....1 30,334,999 | 4,148;382 | 41,368,349 | 12,489,331 
68... 30,617,718 | 2,698,496 | 39,432,624 | 13,277,683" 
°69....| 30,913,513 | 5,299,087 | 37,351,089 | 15,189,933 
°70....|. 31,208,444 | 4,654,905 | 34,170,221 14,773,712 
"71... 31,513,442 | 5,663,150 | 42,691,464 | 16,593,668 
72...) 31,835,787 | 4,894,850 | 51,228,816 | 18,604,273 
°78....) 32,124,598 | 5,418,584 | 51,737,811 | 23,854,967 
*74:....1  3254.26,369 5,265,041 | 51,070,202 | 25,224,958 
"75....| 32,749,167 | 7,326,288 |.53,086,691 | 25,880,806 
"76..... 33,093,439 | 7,260,119 | 51,812,438 | 29,851,647: 
°1, «112 3.35440,938 6,012,564. ee 30,144,013 
°78....| 33,799,386 | 7,453,309 | 59,064,875 | 32,636,877 
79...) 34,155,126 | 7,075j386 | 51,261,437 32,835,911 
*80....) 34,468,552 110,239,295 , 62,857,269. 
*81..... 34,929,679 | 8,525,256 | 60,856,768. | 
82 35,289,950 | 9,271,956 | 63,539,31'5)| 31,992,680 





* Exclusive of the army, navy, and merchant seamen 


Total. 
£ 
39,452,916 
36,3 143513 
3959415734 


4953725428 


58,006,062 


551408,803 - 


57,840,109 
53,598,838 


64,948,282 


7432275939 


81,011,362 


81,560,201 


86,293,785 


88,924,204. 
99,692,899 
99,155,061 


101,172;734 


38,744,593.)111,841, 157 
35,760,286 |105,142,310 


I 045803,9.5 I 


Value per 
Head of 


er 
1 6 


4, 


e 


— 


6 
12 


Se 


18 
1 16 
Ag iy 
1 14 
1 
6 
10 
10 
12 
13 
19 
18 
19 


4 


2 19 





abroad. 


Population. 


d. 
10 


6 
9 
10 


Co = 00r Pati 66° = Goo HA [Gt “00 1 Oo" pe OP Peto] 1. 


ry 
boo 


+ Beef, meat salted or fresh, meat preserved otherwise than by salting, pork, 


bacon, and hams, butter, cheese, eggs, and potatoes. 
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Il.—On the Method of ascertaining a Change in the Value of Gold. 
By F. Y. Eparwortu, Hsq., M.A. 


THe species of measurement which forms the subject of this note 
may have some light thrown upon it from the general principles of 
measurement known as the method of least squares. For, if our 
problem starts from the same sort of data, and seeks the same sort 
of quesitum, as the problem of which the solution is found by the 
method of least squares, then it may be expected that the successful 
experience of physics will afford some indication as to the course 
to be pursued by the economic investigation. Now the data of the 
economic problem consist of a set of numbers each primd facie, and 
in the absence of the others, equateable to the sought number: being 
each the ratio between the prices of an article at the two epochs 
under consideration; to which are in general to be added some 
indications as to the relative importance to be assigned to each 
datum. It is required to construct from these ratios a ratio 
expressing the appreciation or depreciation of gold: a quesitum 
which may be defined as such that the total utility which a person* 
would derive from a certain income at the former of the two epochs 
under consideration, is equal to that which he would derive at the 
latter epoch from the same quantity of money multiplied by the 
sought number. Similarly the data in the simplest case of the 
method of least squares consist of a set of numbers each prima facie, 
and in the absence of the others, equateable to the sought number : 
being each given by an observation of the magnitude under 
measurement; to which are in general to be added some indica- 
tious as to the relative importance to be attached to each datum. 
It is required to combine these measurements so as to obtain the 
best measure of the magnitude: a quesitum which is of the same 
order as the preceding,t that is, not a fact but a rule; not a physical 
thing to be tested by an appeal to the senses, but a maximum of 
advantage to be tested by that internal sense which compares 
quantities of utility. To say that the method is best which is 
oftenest right, is plausible; but this objective criterion ignores the 
consideration that in comparing methods we must take account not 
only of the frequency, but also of the.seriowsness of the errors 
incurred. The detriment occasioned by the employment in the arts 
and practical sciences of an imperfect measure, depending as it does 
in an unknown manner upon the seriousness taken in connection 
with the frequency of error, is as incapable of precise quantification, 
as the detriment occasioned to the consumer by a rise of price. In 
both cases objective measures are and must be employed; in both 
cases theoretically subject to—however seldom in practice interfered 
with by—the principle of utility. 

* More precisely perhaps the equation should be between the utilities of a 
community, rather than of an individual. But probably as it is our definition 
will appear to affe:t an unreal precision ; although it is implicit in what the best 
writers have written on the subject, e.g., Professor Jevons (in Money) on the 
standard of value. 

+ As the present writer has argued, Philosophical Magazine, November, 1883, 
p. 364, 
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Having therefore some hope that the analogy of physics will 
throw some light upon our path, let us inquire what is the practice 
of the method of least squares as to the two points of procedure 
which seem chiefly to be controverted by economists, namely, 
what species of mean, whether arithmetic, or geometric,* or even 
harmonic, shall be adopted, and secondly, on what principle is 
relative importance to be attached to the dataP The answer to 
the first question is that the arithmetical mean is always adopted, 
but not always for the same reason. It is adopted as the most 
advantageous not only in respect of convenience but also accuracy 
when the observations are of a certain type which tends very 
generally to be realised. The type is that which is described so 
fully by M. Quetelet: when the conditions of each observation are 
such that, if an indefinite number of observations under the same 
conditions were taken, the number of those which err by exactly 

de Aletha 

ma Ae) 2, 
piped c If we 
know that each observation conforms to this general type, and we 
also know what may be called the differentia, the modulent c for 
each observation, then the (weighted) arithmetical mean is certainly 
the most probable and probably the most} advantageous method of 
reducing observations. That ideal type can seldom be perfectly 
realised; but there is reason to believe that the direction which it 
gives holds good approximately throughout a wide range of cases 
which approximately realise the ideal conditions. Thus if we 
know the first onlyt of the two conditions above stated, then the 
most probable value would seem to be not the arithmetic mean, 
but a certain mean approximate thereto. If for example the 
observations were 2, #,,%3; then the most probable value would 


be 
ay fet / Gate) + rant @s—a)? 
Fei re 

that is, approximately equal to the arithmetic mean; if the 
differences between the observations are small in comparison to 
their absolute magnitude. And again there is a wide range of 
cases in which the existence of the types, though not known, may 
be presumed, because there exist the conditions§ upon which the 
generation of the above written law of error depends. In the 





(plus or minus) « would be proportionate to 








* I use the term “ geometric mean” in the sense employed by Professor Jevons 


and most mathematicians, according to which 4/2, 22 is the geometric mean of 
#, X,; not in the peculiar sense employed by Mayr as translated by Mr. Hooper 
(Statistical Journal, p. 293, September, 1883), for which the more usual designa- 
tion would be “ weighted arithmetic mean.” 

+ The advantageousness of one mean as compared with another does not appear 
to admit of the same rigorous treatment as the comparison of one system of weights 
with another. See Philosophical Magazine, p. 362, November, 1883. 

t If it was known that the errors of each observation (if repeated under the 
same circumstances) would range under a probability-curve, but unknown what the 
modulus was, or even that it was the same for all the observations.—Ibid., p. 370. 

§ See Memoirs of Astronomical Society, vol. xl, p. 105. Cf. Philosophical 
Magazine, October, 1883, article on Law of Error, postscript. 
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absence of this presumption the arithmetic mean still rests upon 
the sufficient, though inferior, ground of convenience. That 
is a sufficient ground in the absence of any other ground for 
preferring any other mean. That is the ground upon which the 
method of least squares as founded by Laplace in part rests. The 
first step in that celebrated investigation—the assumption that the 
quesitum is an arithmetical mean—is (in the most general case) 
justified not upon the principle that this step is more conducive 
than any other to an accurate result, but solely upon the principle 
that it is the easiest step.* 

By analogy the arithmetic mean is to be preferred in the economic 
investigation upon the ground of convenience in the absence of any 
other ground of preference, By a coincidence, rather than an analogy, 
there is very generally present here also as an additional ground of 
preference for the arithmetical mean a more or less perfect realisa- 
tion of a certain ideal type. ‘This type is the ideal case in which 
the same quantities of the same commodities are purchased at both 
of the epochs under consideration. For let Q,, Qo, &c., be the said 
quantities. And let their prices be P,, P,, &c., at the first epoch; 
P',, P's, &c., at the second epoch. Then it is evident that the 
amount of money Q,P,+Q.P,+c&e., at the first. epoch will go 
just as far as Q,P’; + Q,P,'+ &¢., at the second epoch. The required 
ratio is therefore the latter expression divided by the former; that 


Sh aeoa Bsc ie Ps iP Etae 0, Py X17 + QP. X rot Ke. | 
is, if we put 7 P,” "9 P, &e., OR OI aed : 
that is the weighted arithmetic mean of the ratios 7), 72, &c., where 
the weights are (proportional to) Q,P,, Q,P., &c. This principle 
appears to be received by some of the highest authorities on our 
subject—accepted into the theory of Mr. Sidgwick}+ and the 
practice of Messrs. Ellisf and Giffen.§ The theory is well stated 
also by M. Laspeyres|| in his criticism of the Jevonian geometric 
mean; but his practice is not quite conformable. 

The ideal type is of course never perfectly realised; for—as 
Mr. Sidgwick points out**—even on the abstract supposition that 
the number and natures of the commodities do not change, yet if 
their mutual rates of exchange change, then the equilibrium of 
exchange being disturbed, the quantities exchanged will no longer 
be the same. Nevertheless, ‘as a glance at the tables of Mr. Giffen 
or Mr. Ellis shows, there seems to be a fairly close correspondence 
between the ideal type and the real facts; probably closer than: 
between actual observations and the ideal law of error in physics. 
Analogy is therefore decisive in favour of the arithmetic mean. 

It follows that the geometric mean constructed by Professor 
Jevons has not much ground to stand upon. With the greatest 
respect for the authority of Professor Jevons, I venture to dissent 








* Of. Memoirs of Astronomical Society, vol. xl, p. 100. 

+ Political Hconomy, book i, chap. 2, sec. 3. 

Lt Statist, 9th June, 1878. ; 

§ Journal of the Statistical Society, 1879. 

|| Hildebrand’s Jahrbuch, vol. iii. 

§| He employs an arithmetic mean not weighted. ** Thid. 
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from his reasons. They are stated in the Journal of the Statistical 
Society for 1865, p. 296— 


«In the present approximate results I adopt the geometric mean, because (1) 
it lies between the other two [the arithmetic and the harmonic]; (2) it presents 
facilities for the calculation and correction of results by the continual use of loga- 
rithms, without which the inquiry could hardly be undertaken; (8) it seems likely 
to give in the most accurate manner such general change in prices as is due toa 
change on the part of gold. For any change in gold will affect all prices in an 
equal ratio; and if other disturbing causes may be considered proportional to the 
ratio of change of price they produce in one or more commodities, then all the 
individual variations of prices will be correctly balanced off against each other in 
the geometric mean, and the true variation of the value of gold will be detected.” 


The first line of argument would have to be carried much 
farther in order to reach a conclusion. We should have to take a 
mean of the countless myriads of forms which range under the 
general notion of a mean. But as this operation is beyond the 
resources of mathematics, so there is no presumption whatever 
that the result would be the geometric mean. In fine, why should 
the mean of means be the best mean? If it be urged that we 
should confine ourselves to those means which are convenient—the 
arithmetic, the geometric, and the harmonic—it may be replied 
that, if the appeal is made to convenience, the arithmetic mean* 
cannot fairly be put on a level with the geometric, much less with 
the harmonic. And besides if the harmonic mean be admitted, can we 


retre t+ se) wish (" +7roi+ <<) ° 








fairly exclude such forms as ( 
\ 11) ve 


Now the arithmetic mean might very well be regarded as the mean 
of such forms. And still there recurs the inevitable Why P 

The second argument seems valid against other means, but not 
against the arithmetical. For the trouble of taking the arithmetical 
mean is less than the trouble of taking the geometric mean by the 
trouble of taking logarithms. 

I am not sure that I quite understand the third argument; but 
without examining its exact import, it suffices to observe that it 
might equally be alleged of physical observations that, if their 
geometric mean be taken, the errors will be mutually compensatory. 

It is fair to add that Professor Jevons does not put forward his 
principle in a spirit of confident dogmatism; that he seems almost 
content to rest the geometric mean on the consideration that it is 
less than the arithmetic. This is no doubt an important 
consideration, For it seems that an error of defect is here less 
serious than an error of excess—with reference to some purposes at 
least; such as the construction of a ‘Tabular Standard” where 
the proposed change if not a good is an evil. We ought then, as 
Aristotle would say, to steer clear of the more dangerous extreme. 
But query whether such a deflection from the arithmetic mean 
could not be secured at the expense of less trouble than is involved 
by the Jevonian logarithmic calculation. 

As to the second question, npon what principle is relative 


* See next paragraph. 
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importance to be assigned to the different data? that question has 
already been answered with respect to the typical case; and the 
answer found for that case may fairly be extended to neighbouring 
cases, agreeably * to the analogy. The typical system of weights 
may be adopted in its entirety with most propriety, perhaps, where 
the quesitwm is something more limited and objective than we have 
proposed: as if it were sought to comparey+ the output of the 
manufacturer at different epochs. For more general purposes, such 
as that of the Jevonian tabular standard, a supplementary principle 
appears required. Such a principle is: to select those articles which 
are most important with respect to general well-being; a principle 
which appears to be generally and justly received. Aids to the 
employment of this principle are afforded by Mr. Giffen’s recent 
address to the Statistical Society. (November, 1883). 

Another principle suggested by Professor Jevons,t that we 
should assign more weight to an article according as its price is 
less fluctuating —* as the range of the highest and lowest prices 
was less ”’—appears theoretically agreeable to the general principles 
of measurement, even though in practice§ its employment be 
found not to make much difference. That the data should be 
‘‘independent,” as Professor Jevons recommends, is also agreeable 
to analogy. For distant epochs perhaps special importance might 
be attached 1o the price of common labour, general wages; not 
upon the Smithian ground that labour is the ‘“‘ real price” of com- 
modities, but partly upon the ground (indicated by Cairnes)|| that 
there is a certain interdependence between the price of labour and 
the price of subsistence, and partly on the ground that the price 
of labour seems to occupy a mean between the price of (most of) 
the articles which obey the law of diminishing returns and the price 
of those which have the opposite tendency. But it is not the 
scope of this note to enter upon considerations which require the 
close scrutiny of an eye adapted to practical details rather than 
the distant general view of abstract science. The directions 
which physical analogy gives as to the principle of weighting data 
are necessarily of a very general character. They seem to be, in 
addition to those which have been mentioned, principally two: not 
to despise indications of weight because they do not possess quanti- 
tative precision, and not to pursue the evaluation of weights to a 
degree of nicety which, being out of keeping with the roughness 
of other parts of the calculation, would be nugatory. 


' * Tt is true that this extension—this “ prerogative of the ty pe ”’—is in Lap- 
lace’s method of least squares, justified by a peculiar, reasoning which is not 
applicable to the economical problem. The employment of the method proposed 
in the Philosophical, Magazine (November, 1883, p. 372) in cases where the 
facility-curves are not known to be of the typical species, would be a more exact 
analogue. | 

+ Statist, 9th June, 1878. 
t Serious Fall in the Value of Gold, p. 32. 
§ Ibid. || Leading Principles, part 1, chap. v, p. 3. 
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III.—Life Saving Processes applied to Railway Travelling. 


Tue following statement is by Mr. F. T. Haggard, a Fellow of 
the Society, and it is believed, is the first of its kind :— 


“The following extracts, taken from the Board of Trade returns 
on railway traffic, will tend to prove the advantages which have 
accrued to railway companies and the travelling public in conse- 
quence of the adoption of the various life-saving processes which 
have commended themselves to the notice of the engineers and 
locomotive superintendents in their several departments, and in 
favour of the use of which the Board of Trade has not been 
behind-hand in giving its advice from time to time. 

‘““'The application of block signals, continuous brakes, telegraphs 
and interlocking of points, may be costly, the results, however, 
show that the outlay is remunerative. 

“Yor the sake of obtaining a fair average whereby to compare 
the advantages claimed, the results of the three years, 1868 to 
1870, and those of 1880 to 1882, are furnished at foot. 

‘“‘The passenger train miles run, and the compensation paid to 
passengers by fourteen of our larger railways are here thrown 
together. 

“As to how much of the saving accomplished should be 
credited to this or that invention cannot easily be computed, and 
the beneficial results are probably due to the combined working of 
them all; greater care, improvement in construction of rolling 
stock, speed of trains, &c., &c., may all enter into the question. 

““The greater the goods trains’ mileage of a railway where the 
double traffic exists, the greater the risk imposed upon the conduct- 
ing of its passenger traffic, and a gradual separation of goods and 
mineral traffic from the mixed service by the introduction of 
separate rails for the purpose will be the last crowning point 
towards diminishing risks which now increase the demand for the 
application of the various life-saving processes in question. 

“The figures I furnish are surely not those of chance; for, in 
the first period, the compensation per 100,000 train miles run is 
more than double that in each year of the latter period, and if the 
rate for compensation paid in the year 1868 be computed upon the 
mileage of 1882, m lieu of 223,0c00/. as then paid, it would have 
reached the sum of 497,000l., or a further charge of 274,000/. 

‘‘ A comparison of the two periods extracted shows that not- 
withstanding that over 121 millions more passenger train miles 
have been added, the compensation has been reduced by 206,000l., 
or an average of nearly 70,000l. a-year. 

“The computed saving of 274,000/. in 1882 represents the 
interest of a considerable amount of capital, and to this sum may be 
added the further saving to the companies through a diminished 
destruction of permanent way and rolling stock, and a lesser inter- 
ference with the natural traffic. Only railway financial experts 
could compute this loss. I have no knowledge as to what proportion 
it bears to the compensation paid to passengers. As railway traffic 
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cannot be conducted except at 50 per cent. or more of expenditure 
of receipts for working charges, every 100,000/. lost or saved is the 
product of, and represents 200,000/. gross take.” 


Passenger Train Miles Run, and the Compensation Paid to Passengers by 
Fourteen of the Principal Railways in the United Kingdom for the 
Periods named. 


























+ ove Compensation Average Paid 
pede t Paid be vescncee Head ita Miles. 

LBGS3 Nee. ce eit! 60,704,080 | 272,942 449 

109 Secchi: is tal 65,696,288 293,996 447 

OO esau ies baes Xe 70,012,660 I 295,543 421 
196,413,028 862,481 a= 

LSSOZR Ae eee 102,164,015 212,746 208 

ASTENSGS: gen Piers 105,53 16,137 219,235 208 

IS SUAIES. vaustthaans 140,665,599 223,021 202 
ZI8 Ab 7RL | 655,002 : = 





IV .—Land Societies. 


Tux Editor of the Journal has received the following letter :— 
To the Editor of the Journal of the Statistical Society. 


Sir,—I venture to hope the subjoined statement may be 
interesting to your readers, as supplementary to the paper I had 
the honour to read before the Society on 16th June, 1874 (Journal, 
1874, pp. 327—36). 

It shows the extent to which the societies registered for the 
purpose solely of buying and selling land under the Industrial and 
Provident Societies Act of 1871 (now.embodied in that of 1876) 
have carried on their operations. 

This is in addition to and distinct, from the business of buying 
and selling land carried on by the ordinary co-operative societies, 
which have added that business to their usual distributive or 
productive purposes. 

I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 
EK. W. BRABROOK, 
Assistant Registrar of Friendly Socreties for Hngland. 
23, Abingdon Street, Westminster. 
13th December, 1883. : 
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Socie- 





Mem- 
































County. ; Shares. | Debts. Land, Cash. 

ties. bers. 
Bristol..,..:...... 1 58 | 2,582] 4,649| 4,082) 3,150 
OTH Wine. ces 5 225 | 2,5389| 1,327| 38,040] 1,651 | 3 returns only 
Devon’ .c cc. 1 33 507 814| 1,290 31 
Dorset .........++. 1 34} 1,500 5| 1,102} 402 
Hants ........ .. 3 175 | 18,950] 4,129] 18,013 67 
A ON EN cide. 1 a7 685 864| 1,431 118 
Lancaster 7 11,462 | 52,279] 55,609 | 80,680 |25,825 
Leicester........ 15 813 | 18,119| 14,047 | 24,910] 2,106 { cca eee 
Lincoln ........ 6 | 454 | 12,682] 24,737| 36,900] sr9 ia side ot! 
Middlesex . 1 O21) LTS 12s B650') 225409 bi 653 
Northampton.| 1 18 785 238| 1,024) — 
Nottingham...| 2 487 | 5,170 733| 4,788] 1,113 
ROS EOI, corse. 1 492 | 16,076) — 15,857| 218 
Stafford ........ a 30 367 49 415| — 
BUITOY .cssvonss. 2 123 | 1,468] 1,120] 2,512 68 
PUUSSOR 5 Shores} 1 44.| 4,592] 2,807] 4,909] 2,490 
Warwick ....... 1 74.| 2,634 55| 2,680 q 
Worcester . 1 69 725 | 5,585| 6,251 59 
VORK dtc. ters 15 | 1,052 | 36,261] 70,994| 99,963 | 6,974 

66 | 6,222 |179,233 |189,412 |822,256 |45,351 





V.—Additions to the Inbrary. 
Additions to the Library during the Quarter ended 31st December, 1883. 





Donations. By whom Presented. 





Argentine Republic— 

The Argentine Republic as a field for European | 
Emigration. <A Statistical and Geographical Review . . 
of the Country and its resources, with all its various | vee aT a: 
Features. By Francis Latzina. (Notes on a map, | 
folded folio:}) CPBSAreee aay Aine te tae tedden J) 

Buenos AIRES— 

Departamento Nacional de Higiene. 
sual. Tomo I, Nim. 14, 1883 

Bulletin Mensuel de Démographie de la Ville de—. 
2e Année. Nos. 7—9, 1883 

Censo General de la Provincia de Buenos Aires. ) ets 
Demografico, Agricola, Industrial, Comercial, &c. | The, Statistical Bu- 
Verificado el 9 de Octubre de 1881. 544 pp., maps, | 


tical Bureau 


Boletin Men- 


Cee e meee ee eeeee teers e nese eere® 


The Department 


Peewee eee e reese eeerssesersreseeeee 


reau of Buenos 


plates, diagrams, foli0! -U88B 22. airiecteaccetessssecserseen ss ines 

Datos mensuales de la Estadistica Comercial. heap 
AROLS8S4 Nimg 1S, [4d SVs. in ncrcvtertecthctecce: 

Austria and Hungary— 
Eisenbahnen der osterreichisch-ungarischen Monarchie. 

Statistische Nachrichten tiber die—, fiir die Betriebs- —_ 

jahre 1879 und 1880. Folio. 1882-S3 weer J 

VOL. XLVI. PART IV. 3 B 
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Austria and Hungary—Contd. 

Elenco dei Bastimenti da Geurra e Mercantili della 
Monarchia Austro-Ungarica e dei loro segnali 
Distintivi, secondo il codice Internazionale dei 
Negnali’ 24 ppow OVO. S76). ete ee cote 

Nachrichten iiber Industrie, Handel und Verkehr, aus \ 
dem Statistischen Departement im k. k. Handels- | 
Ministerium. La. 8vo. Wien, 1883. 

II Heft. Statistik des ésterreichischen Telegraphen + Dr. Brachelli 
im Jahre 1882 Unset spoRiven sonar egaeeneeeenee Rate RS ota 

III Heft. Statistik des 6sterreichischen Post- 
wesens tm white LBSZ cc tceccsckesteecececooearetoeas 

Austria. Statistische Monatschrift, im Wapisole der \ 

k. k. Statistischen Central-Commission. IX Jahr- 

gang. La. 8vo. Wien, 1883. _ Yat Tho Iunieral Conte 
IV. Heft. Die Bruderlade in der sheierisoleer St the 

Eisenindustrie. atistacal bie 
: ; Actes f Austria 

XII Heft. Die Ernten und die Fruchtpreise in gt igh 
Oesterreich, 1872-81. Die Ansiedelungs- und 
Wohnverhaltnisse in Oesterreich ..................0060-+ 

Buparest. Die Hauptstadt Budapest im Jahre 1881. 
Resultate der Volksbeschreibung und Volkszéhlung 
vom 1 Januar, 1881. Von Josef Kérési. Drittes 
Heit. ule. Syoa) Deri, E8336 12.05 ts ONoaeed. dete: 

Pracusz. Bulletin hebdomadaire de la ville de Prague | The Statistical 
et des communes-faubourgs. (Current numbers) ... Bureau, Prague 

Scuemnitz. Mittheilungen des statistischen Bureaus 
der Stadt. Hefte3—5. Map, diagram, la. 4to. 1877-80. 

HunGaRry— 

Amtliche Statistische Mittheilungen. Die Ver- ) 
moégensgebarung der Gemeinden und die Steuer- 
zuschlige auf Grundlage der Gemeindevoran- 
schlage des Jahres 1881. La. 8vo, 18838 ............ 

Hivatalos Statisztikai Kézlemények kiadja az 
Orszégos M. Kir, Statisztikai Hivatal. A Kézségek 
Haztartasa és Potaddjuk az 1881. Evi Jéva- 
hagyott Kéltségvetések Alapjan. xxi + 529 pp., 
14... S¥Oi HEL BBS Lunn ica lene aitentiepe Sauk LONE ts a The Royal Hunga- 

Magyarorszig Ariforgalma, Ausztridval és més > rian Statistical 


Joseph Kérési, Esq. 








Orszégokkal. A Foldmivelés-ipar- és Kereske- Bureau 
delemiigyi Minister Gr Rendeletébél szerkeszti és 
kiadja az Orszigos Magyar kir, Statistikai Hivatal. 
Fiizet 5—7. La. Ato. Budapest, 1883. (Monthly 
Prades Stable tiGs)yei.+.<cacsiseevssecebtncsc eee tte: ates 
Statistisches Jahrbuch fiir Ungarn. 11ter Jahr- 
gang, 1881. La. 8vo. 1883— 
IL Heft... Samititswesen.........cccccicsssesscecsesceeasens 
V Heft. Handelsverkehr im Jahre 1880-81 .... ) 
Belgium— 
LT’ Académie Royale des Sciences, des Lettres, et des ) 
Beaux-Arts de Belgique— 
Annuaire de—... 48°, 49° années. Portraits, 
sm. Syvo. ‘Bruxelles, 1882-83. eens nee The Academy 


Tomes I—Y. Plates, &c., 8vo. Bruxelles, 


Bulletins de—. 50°—52° années, 3° Serie. 
L881 -B3 n'a ge'suttessanengensshsiegs s WOU CR INCE vcs ec ee 
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- Belgium— Contd. 


VILLE DE BRUXELLES. Bulletin Hebdomadaire de 
Dr. E. Janssens, 


Statistique, Démographique et Médicale. (Current Bricsets 


Nitra be rs hii ssi Ack eG le Rea, eee eae ba <4 Meee: 


China— 
Imperial Maritime Customs. 4to. Shanghai. 
I. Statistical Series. No. 2. Customs Gazette. 

Quarterly Returns of Trade, &. April— 
sine; LSSS4 Bato ae sete eee sta Sir Robert Hart, 

Il. Special Series. No.2. Medical Reports for the K.C.M.G. 
Half-year ended 31st March, 1883.............. bald. 

IV. Service Series. No.1. Service List. Corrected 
tO Lat IulypIS83s.) SvON- Cel erasers tclvwslessone J 


Denmark — 
Danmarks Statistik. Statistiske Meddelelser, a) 
Rekke. La. 8vo. 1883— 
5*¢ Bind. Kammunernes Indtegter og Udgifter 
sampt Kapitalstatus i Aarene 1875-79 (Com- 
meena Minarice yi) i eth eee sks enact 
6'e Bind. Folketellingen. Hésten i Danmark i 
Aaret 1882. Kapitelstaksterne for Aaret 1882. { The Statistical Bu- 
(Population and Harvest.&6.))..\....ccccecescsseonenes r reau of Denmark 
Danmarks Statistik. Statistik Tabeluerk. Fyjerde 
Rekke. La. 4to. 1883— 
Litra A. Nr. 3. Folkemengden i Kongeriget 
Danmark den ite Februar, 1880. Map (Census) 
Litra B. Ny. 3. Den civile Retspleje i Aarene 
1876-80 (Civil Justice) 2 ie cieshe x ivatettelt sper hl 
Nationalékonomisk Tidsskrift, 5e—6*e Hefte. Kjében- | The Danish Political 
HVT LOS De kta os saci en eeee eta ag RIA EN Economy Society 











Egypt. Dictionnaire des Villes, Villages, Hameaux, &c., \ 
del Egypte, 1147) pp dtor 882 oii ia as 


France— 

Annuaire Statistique de la—. Sixiéme année, 1883. | 
(Table Détaillée des Matiéres). I. Territoire et 
Population, 1881; II. Mouvement de la Population, 
1880; III. Cultes, 1880; IV. Justice Criminelle, 
1880; V. Justice, Civile et Commerciale, 1880; 
VI. Fitablissements Pénitentiaires,1879; VII. ‘Assis- 
tance Publique, 1880; VIII. Institutions de Pre- 
voyance, 1880; IX. Instruction Publique, 1880 ; 
X. Beaux-Arts, 1872-83; XJ. Agriculture, 1880 ; 
XII. Industrie, 1880; XIII. Professions et Salaires, 
1880; XIV. Commerce et Navigation, 1881; 
XV. Péche Maritime, 1880; XVI. Voies de Com- 
munication, Circulation, Credit, 1880-81; XVII. 
Sinistres, 1880; XVIII. Assurances; 1881; XIX. 
Statistique Electorale, 1882; XX. Recrutement de 
Armée, 1880; XXI. Effectif et Situation = 

wd 


sh 


The Minister of 
Commerce, Paris 


taire de V Armée, 1880; XXII. Finances et Impots, 
1878-83 ; XXIII. Octrois, Consommations, 1880 

XXIV. Aloéri ie, 1880-81; XX V. Colonies et Posses- 
sions Francaises, 1880. xxiv + 630 pp., la. 8yvo. 


ee 
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France— Contd. 
Résultats Statistiques du Dénombrement de 1881,| The Minister of 
France et Algérie. Ilxiv + 291 pp., la. 8vo. 1883.... Commerce, Paris 
Bureau des Longitudes. Géographie et Statistique. ] 

Extrait de PAnnuaire du Bureau des Longitudes } The Bureau 
pourd’annee 4.882. rl Smo Gey. ee eee 
Chemins de fer Francais, Situation au 31 Décembre, ) 
1879; Longeurs et Territoire Desservi. Map, | 

Ia, 4£0.5:1880 0. Eee eee oA ES 5 TER ARR fs 
Ministére de lVAgriculture. Bulletin. Deuxiéme 
année. No. 2, Direction des Foréts; No. 3, Direction | 
de l’ Agriculture. Diagrams, la. 8vo. 1883 ............) 
Ministére des Finances. Bulletin de Statistique et de | . 
Législation comparée. Sep.—Nov., 1883  ...........0.. Lay Boma 
Statistique de la France. Nouvelle Serie. Tome X. 
Statistique Annuelle. Année 1880. Mouvement 
de la Population pendant l’année 1880; Statistiques 
diverses concernant les centres de Population; 
Agriculture et Sinistres; Industrie. Folio, 1883..... } 
Vi~tteE bE Reims. Bulletin Mensuel du Bureau) The Bureau of 
Municipal d’Hygiéne. Juillet—Aodt, 1883 ....000.. Hygiéne 


The Minister of 
( Commerce 


MTA”. 160; MM. 5.8 Lada. bbs cnodtvadonsassenchsephuddub ins teabey Bae dae? 
Révue Bibliographique Universelle, Paris :— 
Partie Littéraire. Sep.—Nov., 1883  ...... cess 


L’Economiste Frangais. (Current weekly numbers.) \ The Editor 


» - Lechnique: JSep:-sNov., 1882s... % 
Révue Géographique Internationale. 8° année, Nos. 

94—96. 1883 ...2.. ASA. A otek. Bay, MN ag, 4s 
Société de Statistique de Paris. Journal de la—.) 
Octobre—Decembre, 1883 :— viccicccccccccccosssssccsssesssseree 


(Tables des Matiéres.) 

Octobre. La Statistique judiciaire. Les Eaux 
minérales en France. Les Grandes Fortunes en 
Angleterre. Le Revenu en Prusse. le prochain. 
Congrés des Sociétés sayantes 4 la Sorbonne ; 
Programme de la section d’Economie et Statis- 
tique. Variété. Buibliographie; Les Budgets de 
la France depuis le commencement. du 19° siécle.... } The Society 

Novembre. Les Pensions civiles des employés de 
Etat. Les Banques en Angleterre. La Fortune 
de la France. L’Kclairage au gaz en France. 
Variétés 42.28 ae Rada ge lee ie ees 

Décembre. La question de la population en France 
et A l’étranger. L’Epidémie de fiévre typhoide a 
Paris en 1882. Table alphabétique des matiéres 
du 24° vol. (année 1883). Travaux de la Société 
(exercice,(1882:83) idl. cotinine, Benen vy} 


Germany— 

Monatshefte zur Statistik des Deutschen Reichs fiir] The Imperial Statis- 
das Jahr 1883. Band LIX, Hefte 8—10. La. 4to. tical Bureau, Berlin 

Statistik des Deutschen Reichs. Band LXII.) 
Abth. I. Statistik der Seeschiffahrt. 1883 ............ J 

Berlin— 
Ermittelungen tiber die Lohnverhiltnisse in Berlin. | The Statistical Bu- 

12 pp.;.fol., 1883.....3ties ahold, eae iey abies ceed reau, Berlin 
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Germany— Contd. 
Berlin—Contd. 
Veroffentlichungen des Statistischen Amts der aia | 
Kheschliessungen, Geburten, Sterbefille, und 


Witterung. (Current weekly numbers) ............ | The Statistical Bu- 
Supplement. Tabellen tiber die Bewegung der f  reau of Berlin 
Bevélkerung der Stadt Berlin im Jahre 1882, | 
big | hea ates: 7 brain penne mete lion levee Sh Geert itt es 
DreEspEn. Statistischen Bureaus der Stadt Dresden. \ 
DRAGON see ee Sher tet carensecre nc taerste tt ace te eenere ek 
Katalog der Bibliothek des—. Bestand am 1 Juli, 
LSE ee Ol PPene stresses artes to crt date tecketeremd actress i ~ 


Mittheilungen des—. Heft IV, Die Resultate der 
1875 Volkszihlung. 1877. Heft IV°, Die 
Resultate der 1875° Gewerbezihlung, 1878 ........ ws; 





Frankfurt-a-M.— 

Beitrage zur Statistik der Stadt—. 4*r Band. we 
Zweites Heft. Die Ergebnisse der Volkszihlung he nisin Ee a 
vom 1 December, 1880. TII Theil. Die Haus-( "yey “7apsturt- 
haltungen und die Wohnungen. 4to. 1883............ sarah 

Jahres-Bericht des Frankfurter Vereins fiir Geo- 
graphie und Statistik. Jahrgang XL—XLYV, > The Society 
XLVI—XLVII, 1881-83. La: 8V0. oles 

Jahresbericht ueber die Verwaltung des Medicinal- Mid tatistical & 
wesens, die Krankenanstalten und die Oeffent- : . Geanke a 
lichen Gesundheitsverhiiltnisse der Stadt. XXVI( Sar oo 
Jahrgang, 1882. La. 8v0. 1888... Bint 

GotHa. Mittheilungen aus der Geschifts- und Sterb- 

lichkeits-Statistik der Lebensversicherungsbank fir 

Deutschland zu Gotha, fiir die Fiinfzig Jahre von + — 

1829 bis 1878. Von Dr. A. Emminghaus. La. 4to. | 

Weehme ty LOS! Sonia oietcmsneata ie titcstequa tt ocenetengagrtsescs 

Hamsure. Statistik des Hamburgischen Staats. 

Bearbeitet vom statistischen Bureau der Deputation | The Statistical 

fiir direkte Steuern. Heft XII. II Abtheilung. Bureau 

Sm, folio: 1888: e-aiaitend.. chorion had iedéods 2 

Monicu. Mittheilungen des Statistischen Bureans 
der Stadt Miinchen; II Band, Hefte 1—4; III Band, 

Hefte 1—4; IV Band, Heft 1; V Band, Heft 1. 

Plans, diagrams, &c., sm. folio. 1877-81... 


Prussia— 

Jahrbuch fir die Amtliche Statistik des Preussischen ) 
Staates. V Jahrgang, 1883. 1. Das Staats- 
gebiet; 2. Die Bevélkerung; 3. Grundeigenthum ; 
4. Landwirthschaft, Viehzucht, Forstwirthschaft, 
Jagd, Fischerei; 5. Bergwerke, Salinen und 
Hiitten; 6. Die Industrie im engeren Sinne; 
7. Oeffentliche Bauten; 8. Verkehr; 9. Handel; 
10. Geld- und Credithandel; 11. Versicherungs- 
wesen; 12. Wirthschaftliche Fiirsorge und 
sociale Selbsthiilfe; 138. Gesundheitspflege; 14. 
Kirche und Gottesdienst ; 15. Unterrichtswesen ; | 
16. Rechtspflege; 17. Gefingniss- und Besserungs- 
anstalten; 18. Finanzen; 19. Die Gesetzgebenden 
Factoren ; Anhang.- Es. Bvos tinataiind edanane J 








‘ The Royal Statistical 


Bureau of Prussia 
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Germany— Contd. 
Prussia—Contd. 
Preussische Statistik. La. 4to. 1883— ’ 
Heft LX XII. Die Sterbefalle im preussischen 
Staate nach Todesursachen und Altersklassen 
der Gestorbenen und die Selbstmorde und 
Verungliickungen wahrend des Jahres 1881 .... | The Royal Statistical 
Heft LX XIII. Die Ergebnisse der Ermittelung { Bureau of Prussia 
des Ernteertrages in Preussen im Jahre 1882.... 
Zeitschrift des Kéniglich. Preussischen Statistischen 
Bureaus. 7 Jahrgang, 1867. Nr. 4—6. 
14ter Jahrgang, 1874. Heft iiund iui. Folio ....) 
Saxony— 
Kalender und Statistisches Jahrbuch fiir das Kénig- } 
reich Sachsen nebst Marktverzeichnissen fiir Sach- 
sen und die Nachbarstaaten auf das Jahr 1884. 
Sm.Sva,) sd resden1 S83 i hace cecsrccwrte eae esee eae: 
Zeitschrift des k. Sachsischen Statistischen Bureaw’s. 
XXVIII Jahrgang, 1882. Hefte iiiandiv. Die 
Bewegung der Bevélkerung im Kénigreiche Sach- 
sen wahrend des Jahres 1881. Die Sanitiren Ver- 
haltnisse des XII (Kéniglich Siaichischen) Armee- 
Corps in den Jaren 1878-81 nebst einem vergleich- 
enden Riickblick auf das Jahrzehnt von 1872-81. 
Die Resultate der Kinkommensteuer in Sachsen 
von 1875 bis 1882 im Vergleiche mit Preussen. 
Die Fremden im Konigreiche Sachsen. Reper- 
torische Riickblicke auf das Jahr 1882, das Konig- 
reich Sachsen betreffend. Statistische Uebersich- 
ten tiber die Ergebnisse der im Jahre 1882 im 
K6nigreiche Sachsen ausgefiihrten Einschatzung 
yur Hinkommensteuer psi. 5 pastries cctan eer eer meee: 
WoURTEMBERG. Jahresberichte der Handels- hs 





The Royal Statistical 
Bureau of Saxony 


Gewerbekammern in Wiirttemberg fiir das Jahr 
1880. xv + 243 pp., plans, 8vo. Stuttgart, 1881... 


Italy— 

Annali del Credito e della Previdenza. Anno 1883.) 
Atti della Commissione Consultiva sugli istituti di 
Previdenza e sul Lavoro. Prima Sessione. La. 8vo. 

Annali del? Industria e del Commercio, 1883— 

Atti del Consiglio del Commercio e dell’ Industria. 
Sessions Ordinaria 1883 (ots. 0s. neeneee aos 
L’Esposizione di Elettricita in Monaco di Baviera.... 

Annali di Statistica, Serie 3— 

Vol. 5. I calcoli matematici della cassapensioni 
per gli impiegati delle societa ferroviarie austriache. 
La basi tecniche dell cassa-pensioni per gli im- 
piegati delle societaé d’assicurazione in Vienna. 
Di un metodo per caleolare la mortalité di una 
popolazione di cui siano noti il numero delgi 
abitanti classificati per eta, quello delle morti, ei 
movimenti di emigrazione. Studio comparativo 
sopra -alcune formole proposte per la determina- 
zione della mortalité nel caso di emigrazione. 
Nuove applicazioni del calcolo delle probabilita 
allo studio dei fenomeni statistici e distribuzione 
dei medesimi secondo l’eta degli sposi. Diagrams. } 


( 
The Director-General 
of Statistics, Rome 
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Italy—Contd. 
Annali di Statistica. Serie 3—Contd. 
Vol. 6. Atti della Commissione per la statistica ) 


prudaniarind 40.1 cel d:. eRe ta a 
Vol. 7. Atti del Consiglio Superiore di Statistica. 
Sessione dell’ anno 1882. Map. ou......ccscsssnsseeeees 


Atti del Congresso Internazionale di Beneficenza di af eee eerie oy 
Milano. Sessione del 1880. La. 8vo. Milano, 1882 Theat MAE Roa 
Atti della Giunta per la Inchiesta Agraria e sulle 
Condizioni della Classe Agricola. Vol. ix, fasc. 2. 
Ves Man ARSE Ss rchians Auk, ARGAR OONdt nica! J 
Bibliografia Statistica Italiana, compilata per occasione 
della IX* Sessione del Congresso Internazionale aif 
Statistica. S4 pp., Sv.) 1S7E 2c east thiceenctes 
Bollettino Settimanale dei Prezzi, di aleuni dei princi- ) 
pali Prodotti Agrari e del Pane. (Current weekly 
BURL DGLA) Oe oss ncats. oe vats ser ateons nce st essupiona ds the uncon neta ess 
Bollettino di Notizie Commerciali. (Current bi- ne 
HM bers) Sa iccuati aes Ae anaes oct acne dala Wheat hent 
Bolletino di Notizie sul Credito ela Previdenza. Anno | 


Bollettino Mensile delle Situazioni dei Conti degli 
Instituti d’Emissione. Anno XIV; Nos. 8 e 9. 
TSSO ee eee eee rn PE On ile aL oe a 

Bollettino Bimestrale del Risparmio. Anno VIII; 
INO: 4. 1888 vc c7.: eee ek A eR tilt cna 

Inchiesta Parlamentare sulla Marina Mercantile 
(1881-82). La. 4to— 

Vol. V. Aggiunte e Correzioni ai Riassunti dell’ 
Inchiesta Orale e Scritta. Notizie e Memorie + — 
NDOCIAIEAR set akasss Ser eR Oeste Aas Vne th boilcoes 

Vol. VI. Verbali delle Adunanze della Commis- 
Phloitoms fl hilo east, OMe iba RE OAS Ce, a 

Popolazione. Movimento dello Stato Civile. Anno XX, 

1881. Introduzione e Fascicoli Prima e Seconda. } F. Atterbury, Esq. 
T5822 ee a a A | 
Relazione Statistica sulle Construzioni e sul a, 


EP Nos) 35,1885 2) eee RD Bead ean, = 
Bolletiine Consolaret Vol. xix, fase. 7—9. 1883........ 
4 





The Director-General 


dell Strade Ferrate Italiane per danno 1882 Of GtaeiataeeRoms 


DisQramd, MAP lar atOu neccesecsedevesetssesctaethtetvetvszsesarevenss 
Statistica delle Cause di Morte. Morti avvenute nei 
comuni Capoluoghi di Provincia o di Circondario. > F. Atterbury, Esq. 


Anno B82. Dragana Eats cies taccscatietege tecesJueeeises 
Statistica del Commercio Speciale di Importazione dal | The Director-General 
Le Gennaio al 30 Sett., L883 jie. ii..5.i2..cdkessssoreedetanserchssee of Statistics, Rome 


Statistica della Emigrazione Italiana nel 1882. 1883 
Statistica Giudiziaria delgi Affari Penali per l’anno 


1880. Confrontata con quelle degli Anni precedenti. F. Atterbury, Esq. 


Introduzione? LEBEL aye sets Sect teas sancseca et | 
Statistica dell’ Istruzione per l’anno Scolastico 1880-81. | 
Tntroduzioney © 1688 si ce aa aatcecn circ iad 


Tredicesima e Quattordicesima Relazione della Com- 
missione Centrale di sindacato sulla Amministrazione | The Director-General 
dsll’ Asse Ecclesiastico per anni 1881 e 1882. La. of Statistics, Rome 
AO SSA elt ee i iiicce BREUER a lecho chs dbbgigexadaiNicteas 

Napues. I] Censimento Vaccinico del Commune wate 
Napoli per anno 1882. La. 8vo. Napoli, 1888 .... 
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Netherlands— 
Jaarboek van het Mijuwezen in Nederlandsch Oost- 
Indié. Negende Jaargang. erste Deel, 1880. a 
Cloth, plates, map, TaRBvOrn alienteenstteeces verse ilbati ses 


Leeftijd en de oorzaken van den dood in Nederland. Society of the 
July—Seps; 88S ACE i eA a Wiakts beet dacteeetedaodee Netherlands 
Statistiek van het Koninkrijk der Nederlanden. 

Nieuwe Serie. Staten [van de In-, Uit- en Door- 
. gevoerde Voornaamste Handelsartikelen gedurende 
de Maand Maart—Juni, 1883. Folio. s’-Gravenhage : 
Verslag aan den Koning, betreffende den dienst nsf The Director of the 


Statistiek der Geboorten en der Sterfte naar oat The Statistical 


Rijks-Postspaarbank, 1882. 63 pp., boards, diagrams, > Postal Savings Bank 
la. 4to. ‘s’-Gravenhage, 1883  .....,...cscssseserrecersreesees of the Netherlands 
Portugal— 
Lisspoa. Boletim da Sociedade de Geographia de—.) 
4% serio, NN os./1——O) | ALS82 tcnamanasaeraeuienmies 


Société de Géographie de Lisbonne. 8vo. 1883.— 
Institutions de Prévoyance du Portugal. Par Costa | The Societ 
Goodolphim: +) L3pp. Ginn Een Rae aR Rie cert toa r it cartes 
La Question du Zaire. Suum Cuique. 9 pp. ........ 
Stanley’s First Opinions. Portugal and the Slave 
Trades!) pp haha eek cee ceed trae ies vy 





Roumania— 
Statistica din Romania— 
Comerciulu Exterioru, Importu si Exportu pe anulu 
1878-79. ‘La? 4tors ASB21 ee Se ie ea ere 


Invétiméntul ui pe anii Scolar 1879-80, 1880-81. oy seas ee score ds 


tistical Bureau 
AEG. BSS oo 2lct shdieon pick GUANA PRO, oo OnE ee : 


Bucharest 
Tableau Général indiquant le Commerce de la Roumanie 
avec les Puissances Etrangéres pendant l’année 
ASSO Se ONO LBS LAs. scesvosetesctaeteeeeet Et etantcey rere 


Russia. 
Comité Central Russe de Statistique. Superficie de 
lEurope, établie par J. Strelbitsky. xx + 227 pp., 


maps, folio, St. Pétersbourg, 1882>...........spececcsstecene 
Spain— 
Memorias Comerciales y Suplemento. (Current bi-] The Board of Cus- 
WEBEL MUI DOTS \icarcte ann tiensittbecs creel Misia tn chs Sevens ee emenee toms, &c. 


Maprip. Boletin de la Sociedad Géografica de—. ] The Snciot 
Tomo icy) Nam 3F 1883 eee iad o Se 


Sweden and Norway— 


Norway— 
Annuaire Statistique de la Norvége, Boab) 
année, 187 9NNOS pps 1a [Bron ee en eee, & 
Det Kongelige Norske Frederiks Universitets | The Roval U 7 
Aarsberetning for aaret 1878-82. 8vo. ..........00 ¥ ae tie J 
~ Norges Officielle Statistik. Sm. folio. rutsoly N ommay i Ghris- 


A. 1. Beretning om Skolevesenets Tilstand i Kon- Hania 
geriget Norge for aaret 1877 og 1878. 


(Public Metrittion) Whats eee 3 
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Norway— Contd. 
Norges Officielle Statistik. Sm. folio— Contd. 

B. 1. Criminalstatistiske Tabeller for Kongeriget ) 
Norge for aaret 1877-78. (Criminal | 
Stabisti Cs) aed. hatte kckdh i pdt ep Ricesababains 

Norges Officiele Statistik Ny Rekke. La. 8vo. 

A. 1. Beretning om Skolevesenets Tilstand i Kon- 
geriget Norge for aaret 1879. (Public 
dnetatiehion)istiid sii Cate the k Zale. heat Baise Ode 

B. 1. Criminalstatistiske Tabeller for Kongeriget ' Se eas 


Norge for aaret 1879. (Criminal Statis- of Norway, Chris- 
SiGe eel hed ail ak eh. ul eden hte habe Min, ical tania 








B. 3. Beretning om Rigets Strafarbeidsanstalter 
POV ARLOURLO Oe p a erred enh et oe st he 

»  Lste Halvaar, 1880, og for aaret 1*t¢, Juli 
1880, til 30% Juni, 1881. (Penitentiaries) 
Resultaterne af Folketellingen i Norge, 1 Januar, 
LETC Consus}. BE ST OLO 155 vis oe fosnssker-saisabapsieidos a 





Switzerland— 
Chemins de fer Suisses. Renseignements Statistiques 
sur les Conditions d’Etablissement de—, d’aprés la 
Situation fin 1882. Premiére Livraison. Folio. 
BSG oie tes sonseee eerste chat aha acon RO CRS EN ALA <a daveseaiigibiv'es 
Le Mouvement de la Population en Suisse pendant 
les années 1876 et 1880. (2 vols.) 4to. 1877-82.... 
Rencensement Fédéral du 1** Décembre, 1880. Vol. 1. +} ~~. 
Maps, 4005 USS IR at iccs ike dns a teeepelD ganiieetan duets 
Schweizerische Hidgenossenschaft. Uebersichts- Tabelle 
der Ein-, Aus- und Durchfuhr im Jahr 1882. Folio 
Statistique sur |’Instruction Publique en Suisse pour 
Vannée 1881. Pour l’exposition suisse de 1883 a 
Zurich. Partie le —V Dlg Las BvOn oiasncsseadevesnetarenenende 3 





United States— 
Department of Agriculture. Special Monthly Reports 
on the Cgeditiar of Crops. Nos. 64 and 65. New hes Ye aaa of 
SOLICSY. DVOB gee Tac ae. tecture ate em eee oie eal wash cnvids griculture 
Bureau of Education. 8vo. Washington, 1883— 
Answers to Inquiries about the United States Bureau 
of Education; its Work and History... 
Circulars of Information— 
No. 2, 1883. Co-education of the Sexes in the | The Bureau 
Public Schools of the United States... 
No. 3, 1883. Proceedings of the Department of { 
Superintendence of the National Educational 
Association at its Meeting at Washington, 


February hless ccs se es gee th te o gac co an 
Report of the Commissioner of Education, for 1881. 
Cloth, diagrams, la. 870. ~ 1883 :ccc..ideseasdarcctersdorencs 5 


Bureau of Statistics— 

Quarterly Report (to 30th June, 1883) on Imports, ) , 
een Immigration, and Navigation, mpiteamiine ye # eis of Sta- 
other Statistics relative to the Trade and Industry De vie ph 
of the Country. No. 4, 1882-83 oo... cecsessesces iA ed pole 

Summary Statement of Imports and Exports. No. 

Ls SUB ORS lt in tn ts conestare actin readies sgibeaatn css aaa deg al } Py 
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United States—Contd. 
Bureau of Statistics-—Contd. 
Summary Statement of Imports and Exports. Nos.) 
1-3, 1883284 5 esc ene ee Meee eee ance 
Imports and Exports. Annual Statements, by [ The Bureau of Sta- 
Countries and by Customs Districts, of the United | tistics 
States for the fiscal year ended 30th June, 1883. | 
De FBV Os ecniccbhupasenessen nag saetehcenastes erent eee Eee | 
Marine Hospital Service of the United States. thom} The Surgeon General 


Report of the Supervising Surgeon-General of the—, U.S. Marine Hos- 
for the fiscal year 1883. Plans, maps, &e. 8vo pital Service 
Mint. Annual Report of the Director of the—, for | Horatio C. Burchard, 
the fiscal year ended 30th June, 1883. 8vo. ............ Esq. 
Massachusetts— 
Forty-first Registration Report of Births, Marriages, ) 
and Deaths for 1882, together with the Report 
relating to the Returns of Libels for Divorce for | The State Board of 
1879-82. Syvo., LBBB nce ee ae, | Health, Lunacy, 
Fourth Annual Report of the State Board of and Charity, Bos- 
Health, Lunacy, and Charity, 1883. Supplement ton 
containing the Report and Papers on Public 
Health: © [hustrations 5) vores. 210 Ged scccenatene 
Special Report on Prisons and Prison Discipline, ) 
made under the authority of the Board of State 
Charities. La. 8vo. Boston, 1865 .. ............2........ 
State Board of Health, Lunacy, and Charity of 
Massachusetts. 1st—4th Annual Reports of the—. + — 
1879-82, ;: 4incoles“elothay Bivins psec conte 
State Charities of Massachusetts. 83rd—15th Annual 
Reports of the Board of—. 1866-78. 13 vols. 











TRV Oss Ve iGahne shies tok can thet tac ey te eet seal eee ee nee ee eet 
RuopvEe Istanp. Report of Deaths in the City of | Edwin M. Snow,Ksq., 
Providence;during Ma'y/ 1688 viaiiicth espe isinpe M.D. 


American Academy of Arts and Sciences. Memoirs | m 
of the—. Newseries. Vol. X. Partl. 1868. * bane Academy, 
American Geographical Society. Bulletin of the—. 
ING8::2,., uLBSocor New 4 OF 040 ott ee eer meme eat } The pocteny 
American Social Science Association— 
Journal containing the transactions of the—, and | 
a bibliographical Record of Works relating to . 
Social Science published in 1869. Nos. 2, 3, 5—17. puee a) rap se a 
La. 8vo., 1870-82 Pee meer eee e sere meer eeer ees senreseseeenstceeeseeserstens | Conn 2 U S A 2 
Charities. Proceedings of the Conferences of—. | ga SINS aN 
2nd, 4th, 6th, 7th, 8thand 9th. 1875-82. (6 Nos.) 8vo. ) 
Bankers’ Magazine. Oct.—Dec., 1883. New York ........ The Editor 
Franklin Institute. Journal of the—. Vol. 81. 
Nos. 4—6, plates, &. Philadelphia, 1888 ................ } dhe coeuiaee 
Smithsonian Institution. Annual Reports of the 
Board of Regents for 1856, 1866, and 1881. Cloth. +} The Institution 
Diagrams, Syvo. -) Washington 5%, cocces.resierctessiasesersnnse: 


India, Colonial, and other Possessions. 
Canada, Dominion of— 
Immigration and Colonization. Report of the Standing | J. G. Bourinot, Esq., 
Committee on—. La. 8v0. 1883 oii cccceesceseess Ottawa 
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Canada, Dominion of—Contd. 
Journals of the House of Commons of Canada. ) 
Vol. 17. Session 1883. Half calf, la. 8vo.. ............ 
Journals of the Senate of Canada. Vol.17. Session 
IBSS Aan Haletcalf, Tag Sy ound co ieee likushkesoels 
Public Works. General Report of the Minister of—, 
from 30th June, 1867, to 1st July, 1882. (In 
2 vols.) Vol. 1. Plates and plans, la. 8vo. 1883 
Steam Communication between Prince Edward Island 
and the Main Land. Report relative to—. La. 8vo. 
ESOS. Soper srer¥ hays set eeeemere av AtL FAN C Reset Meet ducnsel mbes 
Steamboat Inspection and Examiners of Masters and | 
Mates. Report of the Chairmen of the Boards of—, 
and the Toronto, Montreal, Quebec, and Pictou 
Harbour Commissioners, the Pilotage Authorities, 
the Harbour and Shipping Masters, &c., chiefly up 
to 3lst December, 1882. La. 8vo. 1883 .......0.. 
Sessional Papers, arranged Alphabetically and in 
Volumes. First Session, 1883. Half calf, la. 8vo.— 
Vol. 5. Marine and Fisheries. Map........0..00000. 
Vol. 7. Part 1. General Report of the Minister 
of Public Works, from 30th June, 1867, to 
Ist July, 1882. Plates and plans................0 
Vol. 8. Part 2. General Report of the Minister 
of Public Works from 380th June, 1867, to 
Astiel uly 28682 aide LBbON et se oR cee recs sts eee eds. 
Maps accompanying Sessional Papers. Vols. 7 
and 8 (in case). Map No. 1 (Hastern Section). 
Dominion of Canada. Telegraph and Signal | J. G. Bourinot, Esgq., 
Service, 1883. -Map of the Worlds; Marine Ottawa 
Cables and Principal Telegraph Lines; Tele- 
graph and Signal Service; Department of 
Public Works, Dominion of Canada, 1883 ........ 
Vol. 11. Canadian Pacific Railway; Peniten- 
tiaries in Canada; Militia; Canadian Extradi- 
tion Act; Returning Officers; Coal; Fisheries ; 
Ocean Mail Service; Intercolonial Railway ; 
Drawback on Manufactured Goods; Wharves 
and Piers; St. John Railway Bridge; Recipro- 
city between Canada and U.S.; Intoxicating 
Liquors; Hydrographical Survey; Canada 
Central Railway ; Pembroke Bouus.............0.. 
Vol. 12. Constitutions of Cape Breton, Nova 
Scotia, Prince Edward Island, New Brunswick, 
British Columbia, and Vancouver Island; 
Steamship communication with Germany; 
Grand Trunk Railway; Fifth General Elec- 
tion; Shushwap and Okanagan Canal; Murray 
Canal; Land for Colonization ; Prince Edward 
Island Railway; Commercial Relations with 
France, Spain, &c.; Immigration; Quebec 
Provincial Subsidy ; Ontario Boundary Award ; 
Portage Island; Trade between Canada, West 
Indies,and Brazil; Grain and Products of Grain; 
Agricultural Implements, &c., Imported into 
Manitoba and North-West Territory ; Hudson 
Bay; Grenville and Carillon Canal ; Subsidies } 





—— 
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Canada, Dominion of—Contd. 
Vol. 12—Contd. 
for Manitoba; Public Debt incurred for Rail-)] 
ways, Canals, &c.; Pilots and Pilotage, British | 
Columbia; Colonization Grants; Timber and { J. G. Bourinot, Esq., 
Mining Licences in Disputed Territory, Ontario; ( Ottawa 
Administration of Justice, Claims of the ae 


vinces ; Subsidies to certain Railways ............... 
Manitoba— 
Crop Bulletin, Nos. 3 and 5. 1883 wees 


Report of the Department of Agriculture and 
Statistics of the Province of—, for the year 1882. 
Map, &c., la. SVO. 1S Sage kt. cesgeteesecae abs 


The Department 


India, British— 
Review of the Accounts of the Sea-borne Foreign] The Indian Govern- 


Trade of—, for the year ending 31st March, 1883.... ment 
Statistical Abstract relating to—, from 1872-73 to| C. C. Princep, Esq., 
1881-82. 17th Number [C-3775]. La. 8vo. 1883.. India Office 
Trade by Land with Foreign Countries. Accounts of—. 
No. 4, 1882-83; No. 1y 1883-84). wviccccsccssscedessoessbens ees The Indian Govern- 
Trade and Navigation, Monthly Accounts. Nos. 4—6, ment 
L883 B45. caissicseapscobrnangnve se suvegncerede setae seeteccesseete GMtteEee cs 


Asiatic Society of Bengal— 

Journal of the—. Vol. lii, Part 1, No.2 (Philology) ; 
Part 2, No. 1 (Natural History). Plates and 
plans ,,(1883 5.2.0, seatehbhonesnclecspees tes ncdebenemeserae pelo 

Proceedings of the—. Nos. 7 and 8, 1883................ 


The Society 


New South Wales. Vital Statistics. Twenty-seventh) The Registrar-Gene- 
Annual Report from the Registrar-General co ral, New South 
LESS decie i cSisciieavodes baescep aces wa sbipeRtPON One Livatean a Rens wanE ne, ce Ree Wales 

New Zealand— 

Colonial Museum and Geological Survey Department, 
Handbook of New Zealand, by James Hector, M.D., 


O.M.G., F.R.S. viii + 147 pp., maps and diagrams, The Author 


la. Sv.) “L883 nine etic kde n peed. DUR ieee, 
: aoe ae Ne eae fe 
i ee aN Th, (RR ARR Sr nce eM R TU oon, 
Friendly Societies. General statistics for 1882 ............ Registrar-General 
Queensland— 
Supplement to the Government Gazette, containing 
Vital Statistics. Nos. 11, 33, 57, 18838...........00....ccce08e The Registrar-Gene- 
Vital Statistics, 1882. Twenty- ohne, Annual Report ral, Queensland 
from the Registrar-(remeral 1.52045, dectran-crsvspodnaviaseatonns 


South Australia. South Australian Institute. Annual The Institut 
Report, 1882-88. .. 19 pp.; la. 8vO...ce...-sseiricsescssnssevbencgecs eee 


Tasmania— 
Annual Report of the Registrar of Births, Deaths, and 
Marriages, as embodied in the Statistics of Tasmania, 
for the year 1882. Diagrams, 1883 ........... ccc sees 


Australasian Statisties; 1852 —ar.ctite., sesh steene. tos auetstaees 


The Registrar-Gene- 
ral, Hobart 


R. M. Johnston, Esq., 
Hobart 
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Victoria— 
Reports of the Mining. Surveyors and Registrars,| The Minister of 
for the quarter ended 30th June, 1883...........0.. ee ~ Mines, Melbourne 


Statistical Register of the Colony.of—, for the year : 
1882. Part I, Blue Book; II, Population ; III, Law, H. H. Hayter, Esq., 
Cr O.M.G. 
rime, &c. 
Melbourne. University Calendar for the wn br. | 


POOP P OOH e ee ne OHH ee Hee eH HH EE OEE HDOEHE HOE EEE SOE HOEEH DEE EETE DEES 


The Council of the 


years 1882-83. xii + 326 pp., cloth, sm. 8vo. University 


WBE stn segue tet wets SPesnoetestees piaettextig.ad ceesschinefondicesestoaet dies 


Royal Society of Victoria. Transactions and Proceed- 
ings of the—. Vol. 19, boards, plates, 8vo. + The Society 
POV OOIYTIO LOO ace asntee Meese eases Ame tees Rena IAS 


United Kingdom— 

Agricultural Returns of Great Britain, with Abstract) The Agricultural De- 
Returns for the United Kingdom, British Posses- partment of the 
sions, and Foreign Countries, 1883. La. 8vo PrivyCouncil Office 

Army Medical Department. Report for the year 1881. \ The War Office 


see ereeerses 


Vol. 23, plates, charts, &., la. 8vo. 1883 ou... 
Building Societies. Return of an Abstract of the 
Accounts furnished by Building Societies incor- | The Chief Registrar 
porated on 31st December, 1882, including Great ( of Friendly Societies 
Britain and Ireland. No. 228. 1888 ..............ccee- 
Friendly Societies, Industrial and Provident Societies, ) 
and Trade Unions. Reports of the Chief Registrar | 
of Friendly Societies for 1880. Part II-(A). + — 
Appendices (G), (H) and (I, part of). Friendly 
ear eter ce a NA Re pay.| Dit Bote aie eRe ce Poe enn Fae a 


Local Government Board. Twelfth Annual Report of 
thems kl 882-83 PaOs3 77S dew kM e.. i John Bellamy,:Meq. 
Trade and Navigation, Monthly Returns. Sep.—Nov., 


TES AM 4 Beeb tae sort Ys x ornmtenets hae. i The Board of Trade 


Woods, Forests, and Land Revenues. Sixty-first The Coiane 
Report of the Commissioners of—. No. 236. 1883 Bir ago 


England and Wales— 

Births and Deaths in London, and in twenty-seven ) 
other great Towns. (Weekly Returns, with an 
Annual Summary.) (Current numbers)... 

Census of—, 1881. Vol. 3. Ages, Condition as to 
Marriage, Occupations, and Birth-places of the 
People. [C-3722.] Vol. 4. General Report. 
[O-8797,,.) 8 SUBS Raat treo teriie nn. Raed Nites aes cdi est 

Quarterly Return of Marriages to June, 1883; and 
Births and Deaths to September, 1883. No. 139 . 3, 

WanpswortH. Sanitary Department. Report on A 





fs The Registrar-Gene- 
ral of England 





Sanitary Condition of the several Parishes comprised The Board of Works 


in the Wandsworth District during 1882 by. the oe Roa ea 
Medical Officers of Health. 8v0. 1888........ pone 

West Sussex. Ninth Annual Report on the Condition 
of the Combined Sanitary District; by Charles aa th Bone 


Kelly, M.D., F.R.C.P. 187 pp., 8yo. Worthing, 
NG ir costes cs So ess Aalgsyn sasegead an en de cghte hand h o tos spombak ys even ainaet 
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Ireland— 
Births and Deaths in Dublin and in fifteen of the 
principal Urban Sanitary Districts. (Weekly Returns, 
with a Quarterly and Yearly Summary.) (Current | The Registrar-Gene- 
MUI DOS) 2. cacaetns-an eo Maat ean ech PNRM a5 cg ee eR ral of Ireland 
Quarterly Return of Marriages to June, 1883, and ; 
Births and Deaths to September, 1883. No. 79 ....) 


Scotland— 

_ Births, Deaths, and incr in the eight principal 
towns. (Weekly and Monthly Returns.) (Current | mye Reocistrar-Gene- 
mirmbers) Si: cshcts.d. ised wosesaassesnsonesssseenasoeeasseesenssssaeavenessoece Sal of Scothuid 

Quarterly Return of Births, Deaths, and Marriages to 
50th September, 1883 No cL15 ies oe eee 

Lunacy. Extract from Twenty-fifth Report of the) I. Sibbald, Esq., 
General Board of Commissioners in Lunacy tr General Board of 
Scotland. 094: pp. vasa BVO caecdconeer econ Lunacy, Scotland 


Authors, &c.— 

ALLEN (JOSEPH). Where shall I get the most for my 
Money? An Inquiry concerning all the Life 
Insurance Offices (British and Foreign) having 
agencies in the United Kingdom. 10th ed., 20 pp.,8vo. 

Allen (Nathan), M.D., LL.D.— 

Changes in New England Population. mie mf 


The Author 


from “The Popular Science Monthly.” 16 pp., 
TAO VOAMOL SOO cick eee chet eee ee la 
Influence of Medical Men. Read before the 1 | 


”? 


Academy of Medicine. 5 pp., la. 8vo. 1882 
The Law of Human Increase. Reprinted from “ The 
Popular Science Monthly.” 10 pp., la. 8vo. 1882 
Laws of Heredity. (Sheet) ........csccsscssssssserecsensersece 
Axon, William HE. A., M.R.S.L. 


Education in Salford; Retrospective and ae Sey 3 ip WPA cai 
eV ; 


FAV ON ASV LO Sens ek Bowed hla eae aa K.O.M.G., O.B. 


The Cost of Theatrical Amusements. 8vo., 1882... 
BracHettt (Dr. Hueco Franz). Die Staaten 
Europa’s. Vergleichende Statistik. Vierte neu 
bearbeitete bis auf die jiingste zeit durchgefiihrte 
Auflage. La. 8vo. Briinn, 1883. Lieferung 3, 
Gewerbliche Industrie. Lieferung 4, Handel und 
Vier Rebar c.5505.2 tee Pe Ais. UIE, «ed D Aete lee 
CANDERLIER (Em.). Les Boissons Alcooliques et ene 


( The Author 


Effets Sociaux en Belgique, d’aprés les Documents 
Officiels. 30 pp., la. 8vo. Bruxelles, 1883................ 
CuHapwick (Epwin), C.B. On Imperfect Local Self- 
Government, and its Results in Manchester. 26 pp., 
las Svo., 1883 \... Pies Chee ee, A Se ee 
CHALMERS (Patrick). Opinions from the Press (fresh 
series) upon the Letter and Parcels Post and the 
Adhesive Stamp. 30 pp., 8V0., 1883 ..cesreeeeseesees 
CorguHoun (H.), F.1.A. Notes on Life Assurance. 
QS Pps, SID OVO, i sencet hacen natedachine alitathes a Ra arenaa 4 ‘ 
Cork (NATHANIEL). What is the True Measure a 
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) 


the Alleged Appreciation of Gold? A Paper read 
at the Meeting of the Social Science Congress, 
Huddersfield, 1883. 18 pp. Diagram, 8vo. ............ ” 
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Crozrs (J. J. R.), C.H. Statistical Tables from the 
History and Statistics of American Waterworks. 
Compiled from Special Returns. 113 pp., la. 8vo. 
New York, 1883) lage Se ed ete ates Be a aa 

Danson (J. T.). L’ Assurance Maritime en Angleterre, } 
en France, et en Amérique, pendant ces Trois \ The Author 
derniéres Années. 8yvo. Paris, 1883 ..........ccccceeeee 

De Fovitie (Atr.) La Fortune dela France. Con- 
férence faite 4 la Sorbonne sous les auspices de la 
Société de Statistique de Paris. 15 pp., la. 8vo. a3 
BN AING Not es ehic a ws 0a slave tah caidas. os cp eabbeeeee sc aRbak In Malo hee nak ; 

Dorie (Patrick), C.E. Prospect of Artesian Borings 
in the Bellary District. .11 pp. sm. 8vo. Madras, 
DB aces ctes esas cencsr aes shvvavenierncsisr ths vuccuas ieset es qnom tease ees us 

Fawcett (Rr. Hon. Henry), M.P. State Socialism 
and the Nationalisation of the land. 24 pp., +} The Cobden Club 
BIG OVO g oS crcen & emt ineN as Naseer Machete Lih guys ghdeaats Cale =x 

Guy (W.A.), M.B., F.R.S., F.R.C.P., &. Miscel-) 
lanea : Sanitary, Social, and Political (for private 
circulation only). 8vo. 1883. I. Count Rumford, at Auth 
or Force, the best of Remedies. 32 pp. II. Clown i ppvverits 
and Autolycus; or, the Dole-Giver and the Mendi- 

Canty Mh ionsae OTN asec is naens.seBtecteaeontubes J btaccaiweatsc. J 
Haaearp (Frepx. T.). Extract from the Board of) 
Trade Returns on Railway Traffic, showing Passenger 
Train miles run and the compensation paid to Pas- 


sengers by fourteen of the principal Railways in | Pf 
the United Kingdom from 1868-70 and 1880-82. | 
D (RBG E any Oa. ca fac sha eee ce A xt: 


Howeitt (GEoRGE). Workmen’s Dwellings Acts ; 
their Nature, Operation, and Results. Reprinted 5 
for. .ue Citizen. 7c. Sheets. aaceues Manes: dhs kes. 
Krne@siey (Francis J.). Insurance Institute of Man- 
chester. Prize Essay. ‘The Objects and Benefits 
of Fire and Life Insurance. 28 pp., 8vo. Man- de 
cliester, EBSS 1.0.5.0. ueeesreretcverteoeaae ae Oata tee eed co vapas 
Kummer (Dr. J.J.). Die Gesetzgebung der europ- 
iischen Staaten betreffend die Staatsaufsicht tiber 
die privaten Versicherungsanstalten. 96 pp., la. 4to. 
Bern, 1683 vere eevee ea ieameeet stay were Dao) 
Lucas (Franz Carl)— 
Der italienische Gesetzentwurf tiber die Civil- und 
Militérpensionen: Hin vorfaufiges Gutachten. The Auth 
31 pp., 8vo. Géttingen, 1883 ............... ae oe anearste pi) 
William Farr. Eine biographische Skizze. 8vo. .... 
Mansotas (ALEXANDRE). Renseignements Statis- 
tiques sur les Etablissements Industriels a Vas 
en Gréce. 55 pp., la. 8vo. Athénes, 1876................ 
Martin’*(JoHN BrppuLPH). Gold versus Goods. A 
Paper read before the Economic Section of the 
British Association at Southport, September, 1883 + The Author 
(for private circulation only). 16 pp., diagram, 
ah LS Ine eR See Bir) HOPE REET At ASS LCR! Mery cheer Memian Men 


Mayuew (Henry). London Labour and the i oo. Joseph Abbott, Esq., 


poor. 432 + 192 pp., eloth, illustrations, la. 8yo. L.D.S., R.C.S. 
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Mvuryatt (Micuarnt G.). Mublhall’s Dictionary of 
Statistics. 504 pp., cloth, diagrams, sm. 8vo. 1884 
PETERSEN-STUDNITZ (ALEKSIS). Statistiske Résumés. 
I. Befolkningen i Danmark og andre Lande. Folke- 


\ The Author 


tellingernes Hovedresultater. 55 pp.,8vo. Kjében- ¢ 
haviip BSB.’ x. 5) e ies MOR RER TTT eee Thc 

Puatt’s Essays. Vol. 1. Business, Money, Economy. 
1883. Vol. 2. Life, Morality, Progress. Cloth, hf. 


photographs, la. Sv0) 81884: Grit ai eee ralsaiaeetee 

SrrpHanitz (A.). Supplement zu Russische Hisen- 
babn-Werthpapiere.. Betriebsjahr, 1882. La. sro. T. Notthafft, Esq. 
St)Petersburg, LEBA MA). Ceieminnte. cor mca iecwehas 


Societies, &c.— 

Aborigines Protection Society. Lord Ripon and the 
People of India. Proceedings of the Public Meet- 
ing held in Willis’s Rooms, London, on Ist August, 
1883256 Dp., SVOL adios oes vohrchetebearss at ebap our iet rte 

Actuaries, Journal of the Institute of—. Part 2,) The Instit: 
oli24/(NS.11B0) SMLSSa nce darn) Ale dee eh Gebnee cers 

Approximate Quotations of Coffee in London about 
the Ist of each Month in the Years 1866 to 1874 | Messrs. J. W. Cater, 
inclusive, with the Stocks in that Port. Principally Sons, and Co. 
taken from the ‘‘ Economist.’’ Diagram, sheet ........ 

Bankers. Journal of the Institute of—. Vol. 4, 
Parte’ 8:—10,°1885 .+12.2..ii ci ee ee ee ee 

Birmingham. Reports on the Health of the Borough 
of Birmingham ; also on the Proceedings taken 
under the Act for the Prevention of Adulteration of > T. Beggs, Esq. 
Articles of Food and Drink, by Alfred Hill, M.D., | 
for the years 1877-822!) La. BVO. ina tsccsctceestebhadelon 5} 

British Association for the Advancement of visa 


The Society 


The Institute 


Sir R. W. Rawson, 


Southport, 1888. Final Report of the Anthropo- K.C.M.G., C.B. 


metric Committee. 54 pp., 8vo., diagrams................ 
Civil Engineers. Institution of — 
Brief Subject-Index. Vols. 59—74, Sessions 1879-80 
$0188 2-SS eee Lee ee, Meier sence een rd Ae ON 
Minutes of Proceedings of the—. Vol. 74, Part 4, The Institution 
1882-83. Cloth, plates, diagrams, &e....2.........00 
East India Association. Journal of the—. Vol. 15, The Associati 
Nog !207 CL See en Plan Co ee f ap Apspeuabion 
Financial Reform Almanac for 1877; a Vade Mecum 
for Fiscal Reformers’... © La. 870. 0....)...dissieepteneeetes 
Flax Supply Association. Sixteenth Annual Report ) 
of the—, for the Improvement of the Culture of | 
Flax in Ireland, and the Dissemination of Informa- + The Association 
tion relative to the Production and Supply of Flax, | 
for the year 1882. 114 pp., 8vo. Belfast, 1883 _.... 
Glasgow. Proceedings of the Philosophical Society 


J.J. Cockshott, Esq. 


of—, 1882-83. Vol. 14. Plates and maps, 8vo...... AES Se a 
Howard Association. Annual Report, October, 1883. They sekad 

Taal Sv 02), scicdaecess: ee Le on ee CARA A ht SR os Ras ged pacerauge 
Iron and Steel Institute. Journal of the—. No.1, 


URSS. soe! | eae Caen eney Bare Bit ub, cruprictleke aceteareatt = The Institute 


King’s College, London. Calendars of—, for 1882-83 


aid TEST Rd” Cloths L2mo0hleetien butlidlnacasids } The College 
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Societies, &c.— Contd, 
The Labourer’s Friend. The Magazine of the Society 
for Improving the Condition of the Labouring > The Society 
Classes. October, 1883. La. 870. wcccecccesscecsssceeeee 
London Chamber of Commerce. First Annual Report. 
Transactions of the year 1882, with Statistics of te | 
City and Port of London. Tabulated Statistics of > The Chamber 
the British Empire, &c. 219 pp., cloth, maps, la. 
BVO LESS ii 8. carscsns oie digigonnes accesses octhhs taxsaeQevagi bonache ecoanae 
Manchester. Thirty-first Annual Report on the work- 
ing of the Free Public Libraries, 1882-83. La, 8vo. 
Manchester Statistical Society— 
Transactions of the—, Session 1882-83, and Index 
(Contents). Elementary Education in Manchester ; 
The Actual and the Possible Cost of Conveyance 
between Manchester and Liverpool; On the near 
approach of the Credit. of Corporate Bodies to that 
of the State; On Profit Sharing between Capital 
and Labour; Certain Statistics of New Zealand ; 
Our Land Laws ; The Married Women’s Property 
Act, 1882; The Scarcity of Gold, and the Remedy ; 
Education in Salford: Retrospective and Prospec- 
tive; Report of the Council, &c.. 233 pp., boards, 
Ciae ra nivors Sy es cts satkaseiseccanncasewemaverapiiayvee pavcgnerse.! 
Mechanical Engineers. Proceedings of the Institution | 
of—. No. 8, July, 1883. Belgian Meeting. Plates, +} The Institution 
diagrams,‘&c. ........... Shades Sate Rete Ry Bia samedi 
Railway Collisions: together with a description of 
Bennett; and Rosher’s Patent Safety Railway Car- > C. H. Rosher, Esq. 
TIAGOS ay LEA PIA PIA Ul B00 tier deen sanvensetissncas Sannynidtedscanve» 
Royal Agricultural Society. Journalof the—. Second . 
eviod Val19\ Part 2, i383, portrait, plates, &c., abet Paoibouery) 
Royal Asiatic Society— 
Journal of the—. New series. Vol. 15, Part a 


\ C. W. Sutton, Esq. 


+ The Society 


PEABO ee LOS recesenssso0eb ce niaiccarsioars mended unten usbips Ss dex Saeee 
Journal of the Bombay Branch of the—. Extra 
number. Vol. 16, No. 41. Report on the Search 7 
for Sanskrit MSS. in theBombay Circle, 1882-83, 
by Rroliesege: F Oterso is oa sca tate ierScss a Foumede eco Seo desanee 
Royal Geographical Society. Proceedings of the—. 
Vol. 5,..N 08% G-—- 122 LSB See eee rach algiris.adoees ‘i 
Royal. Medical and Chirurgical Society of London. 
Medico-Chirurgical Transactions. Vol. 66. Cloth, _ 
i Plates, SVOTD LOSS igen er tesa tic et iatetssncterrsceesssegast ees 
Royal. United Service Institution. Journal of the—. 
Voll277No; Vote Plates, Svos.. F683. teen. 
St. Bartholomew’s Hospital. Statistical Tables of the . . 
Patients under Tecnica in the Wards of—, The Mayes eps 
during 1882." "SvGr SI SSSR ict belteaictteeerecstt 
Surveyors. Transactions of the Institution of—. teers 
ae 1883-84. Vol. 16, Parts 1 and 2...........000.... The Institution 
University College, London. Calendar. Session 1883-84. 
Cloth, plas Sy Gis LSSS se cccemceesscnetaatvea-tecaterecescastrees 


The Institution 


} The College 
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Periodicals— 

Arts, Journal of the Society of— ........ Current numbers | The Editor 
Athensum, The. :..,28).iicsce tether tides A a 
Bankers’ Magazine (London), The .... 5 % 
Building Societies and Land Com- 

panies’ Gazette, The  ........sssssceeee ‘i 
Commercial World, The...............:cc0000 9 3 
Hoonomist, Tine. b..:...00).Sesssevbevenbobeatiehitis ry, * 
Insurance Gazette, The ........cccccsceeseoee e 7 

nA tool) Premenny ec ogee Nae Nel RY Re * ” 

ES Record, THO! ..i.siccc..eeccsevedbes 3 3 
Investors’ Monthly Manual, The ........ kK : 
Iron and Coal Trades’ Review, The .... * 
DCN i1s Bae Ay eaeme oe cy nhs OWNS 44 Pel Cat 5) $5 ‘3 
Machinery Market, The ..........sssssscscsees XA +: 
MONG Pa cksstgsecgacen pce teeente tare ae ¥, 3 
Nature <s.cictiels Te Sat BP ek ere 9 e 
Policy-Holder Journal ou... sseeesecee 4] > 
Review, Tho...) pas. c. satus tek Leen oe i se 
Sanitary Record, The .........secccsssescsees 2 Ks 
ptatist, Thoiicnc..- eee dae, eas Pp a 
Textile Manufacturer, The............c00000 is Ns 
TRUBNER’S Literary Record .............4 9 Messrs. Triibner and 

‘ Monthly Lists 2.0.0... “3 Co. 

Trade Circulars for the Year 1883— 

Boutcher, Mortimer, and Co., London (Leather) ............ The Firm 
Durrant and Co.,1sondon (Silk) on raccoteccot ieee rece es 
Eaton (H. W.) and Sons, London (Silk)... eeeeseeneenee 13 
Ellison and Co.’s Report, Liverpool (Cotton) 0... i 
Hraser and Co., Uondon { Rice) si n.ccsssteseesMpeoaccurbersraracsges fe 
Littledale, Rag, and Co., Liverpool (Wool) s........ esos ms 
Pixley‘and Abell; Tiondon (Billion) ..2..c....s.s--cesssentsnreegensace 99 
Powell (T. J. and T.), London (Leather)..........cscesessseees * 
Ronald and Sons, Liverpool (W0))..........ccssssssrestce sosssees a 
Thompson (W. J. and H.), London (China Tea). ............ 
Urmson, Elliott, and Co., Liverpool (‘Tobacco) ...........000 as 
Wool Brokers’ Association (Liverpool) ...cucecssseesencens The Association 





Annuals, éc., Purchased. 


Almanach de Gotha. 18mo. Gotha. 

American Almanac and Treasury of Facts. 12mo. Washington. 

Annales de Demographie Internationale. La. 8vo. Paris. 

Annales d’Hygiéne Publique. 8vo. Paris, 1883. 

Annuaire de Economie Politique et de la Statistique, par M. Maurice 
Block. 12mo. Paris. 

Annual Register. 8vo. London. 

Archivio di Statistica. La. 8vo. Roma. 

Banking Almanac and Directory. 8vo. London. 

British Almanac and Companion. 12mo. London. 

Index Society’s Publications. Sm. 4to. London. 

Journal des Economistes. La. 8vo. Paris. ~ 

Post Office London Directory. 4to. 

Statesman’s Year-book. 12mo. London. 

Surtees Society’s Publications. 8vo. Durham. 

The “ Times.’ - London. 

Whitaker’s Almanac. 12mo. London. 
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PAG] 
ACHENWALL. Notice of his statistical works . : : : - 467 
AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTION, statistics of (see Craigie) . A ; 1 
AGRICULTURAL STATISTICS, early one at, the Royal Commission, 

&e. : ; : : : : : one iD 
grouping of areas for. . : - : ° ‘ : & ko 
estimates of yields of crops. Historical notes, 1770-1882 . mobi 64 ih. 
various estimates of total production 22-3 


AGRICULTURE. The Agricultural Returns for the Year 1883 [report 


by Mr. R. Giffen in continuation] . : - 691 

The transfer of the preparation of these returns from the Board of Trade to 

the Agricultural Department 691 
Number of returns, showing an increase of 2 538 ‘occupiers of land, and 

decrease of 111 owners of stock . . 692 
Default of returns in Scotland only 2 per cent. 692 
Area under crops, fallow, and grass, 725 000 acres 11: age due to enclosures 

of waste land principally : 692 
Variations in acreage of particular eros; decrea cin wheat, increase of 

barley and oats : : ; - 693 
—— ditto in green crops, hops, grasses, and orchards - A - 694-5 
Variations in kinds of live stock : ° . ; . - 695-6 
Returns of crops and live stock for Ireland . 696-7 
Table of acreage under crops, and number of live stock in grazing and corn 

counties of England . 698-9 
Comparison of Reports from Australasian Colonies and United States -  700~702 
Relative numbers of live stock in other countries . 702-3 


Appendix: tables of the total area and acreage under crops and orass, and 

number of live stock in each division of Great Britain, with peroen nase 

and summaries ; 704-11 
table of quantities and values of manures imported, 1863-82 . - 712 
table of population of United Kingdom, and value of imports of live 
stock, corn, and grain, dead meat and provisions, 1863-82, and Pepa 
per head of population =. ; : : é ‘ 713 








AtconHot, tables of, produced in France, 1871-81; only a thirtieth part 

from wine, the rest from potatoes, molasses, and beet root . ~ ‘115 
ANCHERSEN of Denmark, the first compiler of tabulated statements . 670 
ATTERBURY (F.). Remarks that the effects of the education Acts on 


juvenile crime had not been favourable ‘ 343 
ATKINSON (Hon. Edw.). Remarks in discussion (Hamilton on | Edu- 
cation) . ‘ ° 344-5 


AUSTRALASIA. Australasian Statistics [correspondence in the 
“Times’’ between Sir Francis Dillon Bell, R. Giffen, and X.Y.Z.] 128-45 


Sir F. Bell’s statements as to “relative health of people in the United 
Kingdom and New Zealand; the average duration of sickness in each year 
in aiulig (eleven days) ; natural increase of the population in New Zealand 
at 3 per cent., the highest in the world; and the commerce of Australia 
34l. per inhabitant, while that of England “only 16/., France gl., and United 
States 61. per inhabitant,” discussed and replied to. : A « 128-45 


Battry (A. H.). Remarks in discussion (Humphreys on Death-Rate) 217-18 
Bank or EN@LaAnpD— 
weekly return of the issue and banking departments for 1882 - 186-7 
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Banks, Lonpov, clearing house, and amounts of promissory notes in 
circulation in "England and Wales, Scotland and Ireland, for the 
year 1882 : : 

Banxruptcy Laws, the avowed and secondary punposes of 

BARDWAN FEVER, its severe mortality 

BaRnetr (Rev. Samuel A.). Notice of his article on Socialism, in the 


“ Nineteenth Century ” . 
Bateman (A. E.). Remarks on the greater u use of wheat i in France, 
contemporary with its increased yield. ° . : 


see Wine production in France. 

Bet (Andrew). His first efforts to supply deficiencies in education . 

Beut (Sir Francis Dillon). Sec ne aes on Australasian statistics 
(see Australasia) . : : 

Beneat. Though free from war under British rule, subject to 
pestilence and famine : 

see Census of. 

Brvertery (Henry). Notice of the report of the inspector-general of 
registration, Bengal [in continuation of his paper on the census of 
Bengal, in vol. xxxvu, 1874] (see Census of Bengal) 

BrrtH-RATE in different countries, and as affected by physiological, 
moral, and other influences ; : , F : , 

Booxs. English Literature in 1882 


Extracts from the ‘Publishers’ Circular,” with analytical table of books 
published in 1882, and comparison with 1881 Rs : > ° 


German Literature of 1881-82 . ; q : : : 


Systematic view of the literary productions of the German bookselling trade, 
from the “Borsenblatt” . 4 : d 5 5 > 


Bovurpriton (J. A.). Inspector-general of Registration, Bengal, report 
of (see Census of Bengal) . 


Bourne (Stephen). oe Products and their International Distri- 


bution . fs ; . ' 5 % s A . 


Necessity and importance of food as compared with other things deemed 
necessaries; inquiry into the nature of food production from its first 
origin ; and the instincts of animals in appropriating it 

Sources of information ; statistical abstracts of home, colonial, and foreign 
agriculture and trade; Mee Craigie’s researches; and the American 
Consular Reports . 

Tables of growth of cereals i in United Kingdom and colonies and in foreign 


countries 

Tables of growth of live stock i in British Empire and foreign countries ; 

Estimated values of produce in United Kingdom, the colonies, and foreign 
‘countries 

Values of food products exported from United Kingdom and from foreign 
‘countries. 

Values of food products imported into United Kingdom and into foreign 
countries 


Balance of exports and imports (with diagram showing food products and 
international exchange) . 

Exports of goods other than food : showing “extent of excess in exports or 
imports 

The world’s production of food ; singular position of England as unable to 
produce its own pd; and unfavourable character of foreign prohibitory 
duties . 

Remedial measures Pugeertece inutility of reimposing duties on food, and 
our true policy to exchange our manufactures; our policy to send out 
surplus labour to extend the cultivation of our colonies to QenEPly food to 
us in exchange for our manufactures . . A 


Discussion on Mr. Bourne's Paper : 
Craigie (Major) 

Importance of the subject of Mr. Bourne’s paper; he doubted, however, 

some of the comparisons as based on the pound sterling unit, and the 

roduce of the United Kingdom us r£0 millions, less 95 millions for grain, 

feasts only 55 millions for meat; he thought it rather 60 millions for 

grain ‘and the rest for meat, &c.; "total amount of home Bee and 
importation equalling rool. per head ; : . . 
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Bourne (Stephen). Discussion on his Paper—contd. 
Paul (H. Moncreiff) 


Objections to some of Mr. Bourne’s tables that they compared returns from 
different countries of different dates; that taking the pound sterling as a 
unit, made the values of cattle in Australia and sheep in Russia much too 
high; the usual import and export computation of values at point of 
production with cost of transit, necessary to correct the calculations, &c. . 


Hamilton (R.) 


The bulk of animals and time required to bring them to maturity necessary 
factors in finding a common unit of food value; two crops of grain raised 
in the year in India enabling Oude and Bengal to support a large 
population . - . 4 : 2 - : 


Harris (W. J.) 


Acreage under wheat in India, 21 (19) millions. He thought England capable 


of a greater production, and that it would be to the benefit of our manu- 
facturing interests, as the money for what was sold at home would be 
spent at home. France an exporting country, except in bad seasons. He 
did not consider much could be done with our colonies so loug as they had 
tariffs against us as against others, as it would require concessions on our 
part to encourage them in reducing their duties. Free exchange would be 
an excellent thing, but not our one-sided system so called . é : 


Hurst (George) 


Did not think that taxes on agriculture so called were more than local 
burdens, and their removal would benefit the landlord more than the 
occupier. Too great an emigration of the best men might cause deteriora- 
tion in the labourer F . ; A F 5 


Walford (Cornelius) 


The moral of the paper was that as there were surpluses and deficiencies in 
differeut countries, it was necessary to know this in order to supply the one 
by the other. In India food was supplied from foreign parts from want of 
facilities of local transport, but he hoped railways would render famines 
there a tale of the past . : : ; . : 


Pell (Mr.) 


Hoped that the production of food in the United Kingdom might be 
increased, as so many were engaged in making great efforts for that 
purpose; the supply of wheat from the United States not to be depended 
on, but animal food would no doubt increase . 2 ft 3 


Bateman (A. E.) 


The acreage of wheat 4o and the yield 7o per cent. greater in France in the 
last fifty years, and yet France imported wheat, owing to its greater use 
instead of rye “ ; r Seer tLit 5 s 


Giffen (Robert) 


Some of Mr. Bourne’s tables of the productions of other countries, the value 
of which he had obtained by putting upon them their value as imported 
into this country, liable to difficulties in interpretation; but his later 
tables of great value; doubts as to our power of increasing our production 
of food except by greater efficiency of labourers and in industrial appliances ; 
the supposed taxes on agriculture really taxes on rent, and no more a 
restraint on agriculture than rent; the question of taxation of imports of 
manufactured articles he considered auswered long ago in Mr. Villiers’s 
speeches, which showed the taxing of imports to be the worst way to 
promote our own trade . é . : . : . 


Bourne (Stephen) 


Reply to objections to his use of the pound sterling as a unit; the figures in 
his tables were taken from the actual values recorded and not from any 
calculation of the values of the quantities: his calculation as to the 
219 million bushels of wheat in India was from the amount of land; 
Statistics showed our trade with the colonies to be increasing more than 
with other countries ° . : F ‘ : ° 


Bourne (Stephen). Remarks in discussion (Craigie’s Agricultural 
Statistics) , ‘ 


ditto (Ellis on Parliamentary Representation) : 
ditto (Humphreys on Death-Rate) . : ‘ ; 
BRaBrook (H. W.). Letter on Land Societies ; ‘ 


British Association. Section F, Hconomic Science and Statistics, 
Address of the President of the Fifty-third Meeting, held at 
Southport in 1883 (see Palgrave) j , p ‘ ‘ ° 

Butuion and Specie, gold and silver, 1880-82 : ‘. : Z 
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Capital, benefits of its accumulation to the poor, and injury to them 
by attempts at confiscation in land or otherwise . 


CENSUS. 


Census of Bengal, 1881. [Notice of the Report of the 


Inspector-General of Registration, Bengal (J. A. Bourdillon), by 
Henry Beverley, in continuation of his paper on the Census of 
Bengal, in vol. xxxvii, 1874] .  . ; ‘ : é 


Unexpectedly large number of population of Bengal (less Assam) (O72 mil- 
lions) shown by” first census of 1872 

The recent census gives 693 millions; a not excessive rate of increase of 
Io per cent.. 

Bengal, though free from war under ‘British ‘yule, still subject to pestilence 
and famine, though the consequence of the famine of 1873 was beneficial, 
owing to Government efforts and capital employed. ° 3 

The Bardwan fever, and its severe mortality (2 millions in twelve years) 5 

The storm wave in the Bay of Bengal in 1876, with the succeeding cholera 
and its enormous mortality (quarter of a million) . 

The populations of sub-divisions of districts in India equal to that of 
English counties, and mostly under native officers . 

Comparison of the population of India with European countries equal to, 
and in some districts density double, that of England 3 * * 

Thirty-one per cent. of the population Mahomedans . ' 

Increase of Christians at rate of 40 per cent., and among natives "8 per cent. 
in nine years 

The married 49 per cent. of the population ; of males between 30 and 40, 
only 5 per cent. bachelors, and of women between 20 and 30, only 1 per 
cent. spinsters . ° . ° 

Enormous number of young widows forbidden to remarry c 

Polygamy unknown among Hindus, and oe uncommon. among 
Mahomedans 

Large proportion of children compared with England ; birth-rate 45 per in 200 

Increasing accuracy as to number of female population $ 


Conen (L. L.). Remarks in discussion (Hllis on Parliamentary 


Representation) : 
Commerce. Financial and Commercial History of 1882 (from the 
“Statist,” by Robert Giffen] . . , . ; 
Collapse on the Paris Bourse, and virtual suspension of paren and decline 
in revenue of Government . . . 
Rebellion and affairs in Egypt, and panic in Beyptian stocks . - ° 


Corn. 


Reduction of prices in leading commodities from decrease in business 

Iron and shipping trades : their improvement a 

Chemical and textile trades; actiyity in cotton, with low prices ; increase of 
woollen trade ; depression i in silk and linen trades ; fall in jute, &e, . 

Miscellaneous trades: fall in prices, with large consumption ; . . 

The harvest ; an average one. 

The money market: rate of interest moderately high; electric lighting shares; 
contraction of bank note circulation in United States ; resumption of 


specie payments in Italy; fall in price of silver, &c. . 5 . 
Prospects of 1883 . : “ - ; ; : : 
Index to supplement . . ° . * : . . 


Gazette average prices, England and Wales, weekly and sum- 


mary, 1882 . "i ; : 4 ye 5 : : ° 
see Prices of. 
tables of growth of cereals in United Kingdom, the colonies, and 


in foreign countries . : : ‘ ; : ; ° 


Craiaie (Major P.G.). Statistics of Agricultural Production - 


Disastrous effects of the agricultural depression, and searches of statisticians 
for true figures explanatory of it . ° 

Benefits of the agricultural returns of the Board of Trade from 1866 “ 

Agricultural statistics in use in Ireland and in Scotland long before 
England, and now given in all civilised countries 

The Royal Commission: valuable mine of information in its blue books, but 
want of an official estimate from itof British agricultural production . 

Early attempts at statistics: Arthur Young’s; William Couling’s in 1827 
(46% million acres of cultivated land), agreeing with Mr. Giffen’s recent 
statistics; statistics of Norfolk in 1831 

— attempts of 1845 in England, Scotland, and Ireland, and in Scotland in 
1849 and 1853 ° 

—— value of the Highland and Agricultural Society” 8 labours, 1853-57, and 
their discontinuance owing to absurdly minute disallowances of expendi- 
ture 

—— Recommendations of the statistical congresses in favour of agricultural 
statistics . ; . : ° . . . 
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CraIGiE (Major P.G.). Statistics of Agricultural Production—contd. 
Undue attention to wheat crop: its relative amount being only one-sixteenth 
of the cereal crops. : 5 é . : ° 9-10 
Estimate of yield of crops: “historical notice of ten successive estimates 
from 1770 to 1882 . : c . 10-12 
— extensive character of the recent inquiry in 1882 13-14 
Grouping of areas for produce statistics: necessity for a "provincial sub- 
division of uniform areas of corn crops, as other products cannot be 
localised in the same manner : 15 
Mr. W.C. Little’s suggestions for four groups of our counties . c 15-18 
—— table showing relative production of grain and pulse and root crops in 
each group 3 19-20 
Fluctuations of yield at different periods between 1770 and 1882 21 
Estimates of total production of England and of the United Kingdom by 
Young, Middleton, McCulloch, and Sir James Caird at 7. to 81. per head 22-3 
Meat production : various estimates since that of Young in 1779, to those 
most quoted of Clarke and Thompson of 1871-78 . . : : 24-7 
Milk and dairy produce . ° : ° : 28 
Wool: estimates of production, 1800-82 é 28-30 
Dimiuution of produce during the last six years, equal toa yearly amount of 
23 to zo million pounds. 31-2 
Foreign produce statistics: modes of reporting and numbers of reporters, &e., bs 
in Kurope and the United States . 82-5 
Produce statistics at home: prospects of their being obtained by a new 
department of agriculture . 35-6 
Tables : Scottish poe statistics (from the Highland and Agricultural 
Society’s reports, 1855) 37-9 
—— estimates of yield of wheat, barley, and oats in England and Wales at 
various periods ° . . . 40-42 
—— Scotland: yield of grain ‘crops, 1857-82, ‘and average ; . f 43-4 
—— yield of crops in different geological areas ° ° ° 44-5 
— total and percentage of cultivated areas, 1872- 8] : 46-7 


Discussion on Major Craigie’s Paper: 
Harris (W. J.) 


Reference to Sir James Caird’s estimates for the Royal Agricultural Society ; 
incorrect plan of valuing each product alone, and adding all together, 
without considering how some of each is consumed in the manufacture of 
another, as corn, oats, and hay in meat, &c.; the burdens of taxation on 
agriculture IO per cent. on the receipts; unfair competition of American 
farmers without tithes and with small taxes to pay; according to free 
trade notions, land being a raw material should not be taxed at all; 
instances of decrease in the value of farms; danger of an increase of the 
liver fluke in sheep from too much pasture laud . ° . 48-50 


Read (Clare Sewell) 


A good reliable estimate of yield of more importance than one of area under 
crops in different years; instances of error among farmers in the latter; 
the period of depression so great, and the farming interest so poor, that no 
good crops could be expected for years tocome . ° . ° 50-51 


Druce (S. B. L.) 


Regretted the incompleteness of the statistics of the Royal Commission, and 
found that the published reports did not contain all his MS. returns, and 
so had led to wrong ous the difficulty in getting returns lay among the 
smaller farmers . ° ° = ° : 51-2 


Moffat (Edmund J.) 


Description of the modes adopted by the American Agricultural ey of 
Statistics in obtaining accurate returns. ° . . 52 


Paul (H. Moncreiff) 


In reply to Mr. Harris, thought that freight charges on imported wheat were 
a sufficient protection to British farmers ; a coustant ebb and flow in the 
SaiGal of production of wheat in other countries ; free trade beneficial to 
producers in those articles in which they were consumers in common with 
others; fluke disease depended on the geological formation and seasons 
more than an excess of pasture land; the colonial statistics freely obtained, 
and stock returns necessary for “taxation ; wheat only grown where 
climatic influences were favourable ; some independent statistics of British 
wool which agreed with those of. Major Craigie; great decrease of the 
home-clip and number of sheep, but great increase of exports from 
depressed trade in Bradford; eh Ney statistics of all the Australian 
colonies referred to. : . : . : . 53-4 


Bourne (8.) 


Necessity for free trade for the supply of food to a growing population, which 
could not be profitably employed in cultivating the soil, and must engage in 
manufactures to be sold abroad; decrease in the importation of animal 
food and increase of its cost driving the agriculturist at home to its greater 
production. ° . : . ° . Z é 54-55 
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Craicig (Major P. G.). Discussion on his Paper—contd. 
Stewart (Mr., J.P. for Banffshire) 

Thought the British farmer was heavily handicapped in his competition with 
the American as to freights. He knew a district of good wheat land from 
whence the charges were greater than those from Chicago to the London 
market; taxation in the poorer districts of Scotland enormous, driving out 
arable cultivation ; two-fifths of the farmers of Haddingtonshire emigrators 
to Ireland in the last few years; tithes a part of the cost of produce, enhancin 8 
the price to a corresponding extent . 


Walford (Cornelius) 


Arguments in favour of the use of the word “ grain” instead of “ corn” 


Giffen (Robert) 


Review, as President, of the remarks of speakers in the discussion; wished 
the materials of the assistant commissioners had been more fully ‘used by 
the Royal Commission; question of the value of returns of produce as 
well as of acreage under cultivation, and importance of the latter when 
taken for a series of years; calculation of consumption of the country 
(82. or gl. per head), showing an almost incredible diminution in bad years ; 
so-called burdens on the agricultural interests, a question of distribution 
of profit; American taxation on Propertys ineluding land, much heavier 
than in England a A 3 : : 


Craigie (Major), reply: 
Taxation on capital invested in agriculture too heavy, both as to landlord and 


tenants; difference of Sir James Caird and Mr. Giffen as to amount of 
consumption per head (9/. 5s., and 12/.) H ; 5 % 


Giffen (Robert) 
The latter inclusive of consumption by cattle. 
Craigie (Major) 
The reduced production of barley partly accounted for by a greater RFD ON 
tion of bad and discoloured grain . ‘ : ; : 


CRAIGIE (Major). Remarks in discussion (Ellis on Parliamentary 
Representation) : ; : : : ; ; . 
remarks (Bourne on Food) : : , ; 
Crops. See under Agriculture. 


DeatH-Rats, the recent decline in the English death-rate and its 
effect upon the duration of life (see Humphreys) . : ‘ 
see Mortality. 
instances of excess of, in epidemics, famines, and wars A 
Deratus. See Mortality, Registration. 
DemoarRAPuy. Review of the General Results of, aEB HES to Political 
Economy. By HE. Levasseur (translated) . : . 


Discussion of the relations between Papuan production, and consumption, 
or science of demograpby . 

Birth-rate ii different countries : high (59 in I 000) in Russia, low in France, 
Treland, &c. (25 to the 1,000) 

The birth-rate as affected at different periods “by” physiological, climatic, 
moral, and social influences. é 

Death-rates: instances of excess in, in epidemics, “famine, and wars, and 
percentage of different periods of life 

Excess of births over deaths the measure of the increase of ‘population, and 


its variation in different countries . 4 4 ‘ > oil 


Marriage, fecundity, and illegitimacy . 

Distribution of population in France according to ages " condition, and 
producing power § " 

Attraction of population to fertile or commercial regions i 

Opinions of Malthus as to the great increase of ane compared with 
that of food; with examples 

Data on which the number of inhabitants a country is capable of supporting 
depends ; physical condition; capital, interchange of copes MS, and 
individual consumption ° - : 

Periods of economic civilisation in the cultivation of the soil . . 


Other causes of growth of population and wealth . ° . é 


Emigration and colonisation . 
Summary of inferences as to population, production, and consumption 


DemoaraPHy. Onthe French use of the term ° , 
D£PARCIEUX on Population und Mortality, 1746, notice of : 
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Doxsery (Rev. I.).. Remarks in discussion (Ellis on Parliamentary 
Representation) ; ; : : : : : ; : 
Droop (H. R.). Remarks in discussion (Ellis on Parliamentary 
Representation) : : . 3 , : ‘ ’ ‘ 
Druce (8. B. L.), Remarks in discussion (Craigie’s Agricultural 
Statistics) : : : : ; : : : é : 


EperwortsH (F. Y.). On the Method of ascertaining a Change in 
the Value of Gold . : : : - 


The measurement adopted—that of the method of least squares, each of a 
set of numbers, being the ratio Deswestt the brices of an article at two 
epochs under consideration . 

The quesitum being the sought number or best measure of magnitude for 
multiplying the same quantity of money at the latter of two epochs ° 

The arithmetical mean more advantageous than the geometric or harmonic . 

Objections to Professor Jevons’s geanainie mean as stated by him in the 
Journal for 1865 

The principle of Professor J evons of assigning more weight to less fluctuating 
prices, and that the data should be interdependent, more agreeable to 





analogy . . . ‘ 
Epvoation (Popular) in England and Wales before and after the 
Elementary Education Act of 1870 (see Hamilton) . d 
committee of Privy Council on, its grants, &c., 1834- 46 
— Mann’s special report on, at the census of 1851. : : 





education department, its progress and reports, 1856-61 __. 
Duke of Devonshire’s commission, 1858, report, 1861 [the 
Revised Code] . ‘ : : ; 











Education ‘Act of 187 0, and Acts since. : 
new code of 1882, with a seventh standard : ; 
-—— tables of number ‘of children examined, Sen aS income, 
grants, results, &c., and code of 1881 . : ° : 





objections to the system of payment by results in 

Epucation in Inpra, and the India Commission on Education (see 
James Johnston) . 3 , 

India Commission, its character and objects ‘ < : 

see Schools (indigenous) in India. 

tables of number of colleges, schools, and scholars in pro- 




















portion to population, &e. . ° ° : : : : 
numbers still needing instruction ; rapid increase of scholars 
from 1857 to 1866, and slow rate since. : F 
expenditure and fees in schools and colleges, &e. : 
the universities and university education *. : 
EpvUcaTIONAL CHARITIES (old), their funds should ‘be used in giving 
free education to the poor ; : 
Extiott (H.T. W.). Remarks in discussion (Ellis on Parliamentary 
Representation) ‘ 


Euis (Arthur). The Parliamentary Representation of the Metro- 
politan, Agricultural, and Manufacturing Divisions of the United 
Kingdom, with Suggestions for its Redistribution : . 


Introduction: necessity for changes in Bey. representation from the 
changed relations of town and ‘country, 1871-8 

Explanatory groups adopted from the Hema of the Local Government 
Board 

Distinguishing features of the manufacturing districts in coal production 
and number of factory workers”. 

Comparative populations of the divisions, metropolitan, agricultural, and 
manufacturing, in 1881 ; : 

Tendencies of the decade in each division, and fables of changes i in details 

On present anomalies of the Reform Act of 1832, and their Pe removal 
(from “ Daily News”) “ 

Proportion of electors to inhabited honses, and to population. 

Larger percentage increase of professional and trading incomes compared 
with landed property ‘as shown by assessments), and the increase of the 
latter principally due to proximity to the scenes of the former : 

Logical result of assimilation of the franchise; detail of present condition of 


parties to acres, and probable effects of the ya in reducing the Con- 


servative party considered . - , : . 
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Euis (Arthur). Parliamentary Representation—contd. 


System of representation: deficient representation of the metropolitan area, 
both as to voters and to wealth test : : ° . ° 
—— average of paupers per member, and general ¢able of comparison of 
acres, population, assessments, houses, and paupers to number of members 
—— suggestion for selection of special working committees by members 
specially competent 





Tubles of popwation, persons in factories, coal raised, poor relief ; 3 
of members to population, houses, electors, and assessments. 3 
— electors on register rs 2 . ° . . 


Discussion on Mr. A. Ellis’s Paper: 
Cohen (L. L.) 


Benefits of considering intelligence, genius, and superiority of social power 
and hereditary influence, rather than “‘the uniform unit,” in considering 
the voting power . B : . . : * 


Craigie (Major) 

Objected to the political deductions of the paper, as an attack on the present 
system of representation; he considered the grouping of areas and centres 
faulty, and that the assessment to Schedule D was not a local test of 
wealth, as instanced by London and its railway companies’ offices; with 


regard to taxation, there was an over-representation of Ireland, and would 
certainly be of labourers if allowed much further representation 
Miller (William) 
Considered that knowledge and wealth should be taken into account, and that 
London was most inadequately represented statistically, and had claim to 


even exceptional representation . . ° ° 


Martin (R. B., M.P.) 


Objected to the west midland counties being considered as manufacturing 
districts; dangerous to interfere with the Irish representation if excessive, 
from its depending on the Act of Union, &c. . : . 


Walford (Cornelius) 


Considered numerical representation as the very worst basis to be adopted, 
and that all the different interests of the country should be represented . 


Glover (J.) 


Referred to the statistics of the House of Commons before the Reform Bill, 
when more than half the members were elected by about one hundred and 
sixty individuals. He considered the question not a matter of symmetrical 
representation, but one of right and principle, and objected to the repre- 
sentation of classes as producing class legislation . : ° ° 


Levi (Leone) 


The materials required for a sound system of representation were the progress 
of the population, geographical conditions, and various interests, increase 
of wealth, taxation, &c.  . z . ° 3 ° 


Droop (H. R.) 


Thought the paper should have distinguished between rural districts and 
small towns with representatives as representing other similar towns; he 
considered that many questions might be raised to avoid universal suffrage, 
which would give an overwhelming predominance to one particular class, 
such as additional votes to individuals of the wealthier classes, votes to 
certain qualifications, &c., to protect them against the class legislation of 
the lower class . . ° : : . 


Doxsey (Rev. I.) 


Comparison of twenty-two small boroughs in Ireland with a constituency of 
8,732, with the same number of representatives as the metropolitan 
boroughs with a constituency of 351,836, which accounted for the waste 
of ding on Lie questions in the House; instances of similar discrepancies 
in England . 4 A ° . 


Nasmyth (David) 


Thought that a redistribution of seats must take place, and that men should 
vote in proportion to the income tax they paid, or to the maintenance of the 
State, which was the principle adopted by ancient Rome . . ° 


Elliott (H. T. W.) 


Objected to the mode of classification of counties in the paper; did not 
consider the present House misrepresented the opinion of the country, 
and thought that the representation of minorities should be considered ; 


reprepentauicn, according to taxation likely to be unsatisfactory to the lower 
orders : : . 
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Euis (Arthur). Discussion on his Paper—contd. 
Bourne (8.) 


The paper deficient in regard to educational status of voters; the franchise 
a matter not of right, but of privilege and fitness ; objected to the deputing 
of details of measures to committees; thought London was more largely 
represented than supposed from the number of other representatives living 
in the metropolis ; he doubted whether any alteration would much improve 
the representation of the interests of the community é ° ° 


Giffen (Robert) 


The subject of the paper, even though trenching on the domain of politics, 
suitable for the Society to discuss ; population one of the elements in 
representation, and adopted entirely by the United States; Mr. Ellis’s 
grouping necessarily a matter of discussion and not an exact one, but put 
so as to bring facts broadly before them . : : ° . 


Ellis (Arthur), replied . : 
EMIGRATION. Emigration and Immigration in 1882. [Copy of 
Mr. Giffen’s report to the Secretary of the Board of Trade] . : 


Increase of British and Irish emigration as compared with 1881, and of 
excess of emigrants, but decrease of vaste emigration through the 
United Kingdom 

British and Irish emigration to America per foreign vessels from the 
Continent < 

Immigration the same as previous year : 

Great increase in excess of emigrants over immigrants, and more from the 
English and Scotch than Irish population . 

Destinations of excess of emigrants over immigrants among British and Irish 

Proportions of English, Scotch, and Irish in total emigration, 1853-82 

Large proportion of male adults and children in the English and Scotch 
emigrants . 

Proportion of adults to total population much less ; lower birth-rate over 


deaths in Ireland than in England, and smaller excess of births . 3" 


Decrease of population in Ireland, 1880-82, from emigration, 160,000, ° 


Enatanp. See Parliamentary Representation. 
see Hducation, Schools, &c. 
ExcHanGEs (Foreign), quotations for 1882 . ; : . : 


Exports, United Kingdom, 1877-82. : : : ; : 


see Imports. 

see Prices of. 

of food. See Food products. 
Express Trains. See Railways. 


Factory Acts. Their increase of the efficiency of the labour of 


children by their restriction of it : : ‘ : ; : 
FALLATI’s opinion on abstract and concrete statistics - 
Farr (Dr. William). Remarks on the death of, by R. Giffen and 
Sir R. W. Rawson . : : ’ : ; 


notice of his death, by R. Giffen 
Council resolution adopted on his death, and letter of condolence 
from Dr. E. Jarvis, ex-President of the American Statistical 


Association. . ° 
Fawcett (Mr.). Notice of his article in “ Macmillan” on Socialism 
Fever, the Bardwan, and its severe mortality. . : P 


Financrat History. See Commerce. 
Fires. Zhe Fires in London during the Year 1882, and the Metro- 
politan Fire Brigade [from Captain Shaw’s Report for 1882] ; 


Number of fires, with proportions of serious to slight losses, 1866-82, lives 


lost, &c. ° . ° ° 
Strength of the brigade, fire alarm circuits, &e. : . . : 
List of fires according to occupations, 1879- 82 ° 
Ditto classed under causes, and in reference to days of the week - 


Frioops. See Storm-wave of Bay of Bengal. 
Foop Propvcts and their international distribution (see S. Bourne) . 
values of in United Kingdom and in foreign countries, and of 
imports and exports . : : ; ‘ i - ‘ 
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Foxwett (E.). English Express Trains, their Average Speed, £c., 
with Notes on Gradients, Long Runs, de. : ; 3 ; 3 


Definition of “express”—a train with a journey-speed of not less than 
d4o miles an hour . 
Running-average, or speed per ‘hour while in motion from platform to platform, 


45 miles an hour (with extremes of 44 and 70) 4 
Distinct express trains, express services, long runs, express mileage, log of its 
best express, and gradients of each Company (with eabrdhe ° 


— ditto, Scotch lines = x 

—— number and mileage of expresses run by. each C. pony . : 

—— express mileage, arranged according to speed ; long and fastest runs ° 

— towns hest supplied with or badly off for express communication : 

— quickest time to important towns from London . : 

Increase of mechanical and mental energy, improvement of materials, and 
greater safety from increase of speed 5 : . 5 


FRANCE. See Population (decay of), in France. 
see Wine production in. 
FREE TRADE, the laissez-faire system of : : : 


cases in which the laissez-faire system must be abandoned . ° 


GIFFEN (Robert). Inaugural Address as President of the Statistical 
Society, 20th November, 1883: the Progress of the Working Classes 
in the Last Half Century . ; : . : , : ° 


Obituary notices of the late Dr. William Farr and of Lord Overstone. : 

The selection of the subject of his address appropriate to the approaching 
jubilee of the Society, whose first labours were on the same question . 

The subject of earnings as affected by judicious spending, and reference to 
Dudley Baxter and L. Levi’s statements about 1868 5 

Comparison of wages fifty years ago (in Porter’s ‘‘ Progress ”) and at the 
present time, and of seamen’s monthly money wages in 1850 and now . 

Change from able seamen to engineers and stokers in ship navigation, and 
higher rates of wages with more skilled labour F . 

Rise in agricultural wages 60 per cent. since the repeal of the corn laws . 

Stationary rents in Ireland in the last forty years, while the rise in prices of 
cattle and dairy products justifying an increased rent, have been divided 
between the farmer and the labourer 

The reduction in the hours of labour in the same period 20 per cent., "showing 
total gain to workman in fifty years from 70 to 120 per cent. money returns 

The moderate rise in prices between 1847-50 and 1862 (including the gold 
discoveries) has disappeared in last twenty years 

Reduction in the price of wheat in the last ten years, Ios. per quarter below 
rate of 1837-46 ‘ 

Uncertain character of averages if made up of great extremes, and disastrous 
character of the latter in prices of wheat fifty years ago to what they have 
been in later years . 

Prices of various articles fifty years ago and at present shows decrease in 
sugar, clothing, &c., but great rise in meat . 

The rise in rents only ‘a smail reduction from the great rise in wages : 

The greater Government expenditure of the present day principally beneficial 
to the masses 

Comparative cost per “patient at St. “George” s Hospital in 1830 and 1880 
(statement of Mr. Charles Hawkins) . 

Better present condition of the people shown also in decline of death-rate, 
as stated by Mr. Humphreys in his paper . 

— shown by increase of imported and exciseable ‘articles for home con- 
sumption, 1840-81 . ° 

shown by increase in education, * decrease in crime and pauperism, 
increase in savings bank deposits and in co-operative societies 

The recent development of material wealth not confined to capitalists, but 
more largely spread among the working classes. 

The increase in the capitalist class shown not to be equally ¢ creat by the 
probate returns, which though increased by 159 per cent. have not 
mereased sensibly per each estate . 

Apparent increase of personal property in Scotland, from the fact that in 
Scotland mortgages were real property, and had to be made personal for 
purpose of taxation 

Other facts showing the far ereater increase of persons receiving moderately 
good incomes from trades, shares of companies, houses, &c., of the 
capitalist class 5 . . ° : 

—— ditto shown from income tax returns, 1843-81 . 

Vast increase of the incomes of the working classes, and better remuneration 
of labour, with smaller returns on capital ; 

Benefits to the poor of accumulation of capital, and i injury ‘to them of any 
attempts at confiscating it in land or otherwise . . : . 
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Discussion on Mr. Giffen’s Address as President : 
Rawson (Sir Rawson W.) 


Referred to the wretched habitations of the poor in London at the origin of 
the Society, when committees were formed to visit them, of which he was 
a member; and the present improved condition of the labouring classes. 


Hendriks (Frederick) 


The duel of opinion relative to whether the condition of the working classes 
was improving or not, and his own belief that it was advancing, as shown 
by facts in Mr. Giffen’s paper : : : : 2 


GIFFEN (Robert). Remarks in discussion (Ellis on Parliamentary 
Representation) : ‘ , 
ditto (Humphreys on Death- Rate) . 
ditto (Johnston on Education in India) . 
ditto (Bourne on Food) : 
review, as President, of the discussion on n Major Craigie’ s paper 
on agricultural statistics : 
remarks on increase of crime being ‘due to depressed trade 
remarks on the loss sustained by the death of Dr. Far 
address at the Forty-ninth Anniversary Meeting, June, "1883 
see Agriculture. Report for 1883. 
see Australian statistics (correspondence with Sir F. D. Bell). 
see Commerce (from the “ Statist’). 
see Hmigration. 
see Dr. Farr (notice of). 
GLAIsHER (James). « See Meteorological. tables. 
GLOVER (J.). Remarks in discussion ee on Parliamentary Repre- 
sentation) 4 
Gotp. Method of ascertaining a chan ge! in the value of (see Edgeworth) 
GRANVILLE (J. Mortimer). Remarks in discussion (Humphreys on 
Death- Rate) 
Gravunt’s (Capt.) “ Observations on the London Bills of Mortality ” 
the foundation of modern statistics . 
GREENING (W. H.). Remarks in discussion (Hamilton on n Education) 
Guitps. Benefits of the responsibility of, as securing quality of 
articles sold : , F : : : , 4 : 
Guy (W.A.). Remarks on the question of obtaining better house 
accommodation, and on a vote of thanks to retiring officers . : 


Haacarp (F. T.). See Life-saving Processes in railway travelling. 
Haminton (Rowland). Popular Education in England and Wales 
before and after the Elementary Education Act of 1870 ° 


The Act not intended to be final, and with some anonialies in it 

Agencies at work in 1870 had their origin in the grammar schools of the 
seventeenth, and the bts schools of the eighteenth centuries 

The first efforts to supply deficiencies—those of, Joseph Lancaster and 
Andrew Bell forming the “British and Foreign” and the “ National” 
Societies, and Raikes Sunday Schools : A : : ° 

Farly provisions in factory Acts 

Mr. Whitbread’s first Bill of 1807 for establishing parochial schools (uot 

assed) 

Prudedents of the Bill traced in the successive Acts in Scotland from the time 
of John Knox 

Brougham’s Select Committee of 1818, and his Bill and justificatory statistics 
of 1820. (Bill not passed) . : . 

Charity Commission inquiry, and their reports, 1818- 37 

Grants-in-aid first made im 1832; Bills and resolutions of Lord Brougham, 
Lord Ashley, W. J. Fox, and others, 1835-68 

Baptist and Wesleyan school societies, Home and Colonial, &e., formed, 
1836-53 lg 

Two lines of opposition to ‘Government education shown in Parliament 
(anti-educational and the voluntary principle) 

Committee of Privy Council on education; administration of its grants, 
1834-46 

Mann’s special report on education in England and Wales at the census of 
1851; ¢ables of schools and scholars, &e. : a re ° 
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HamMitton (Rowland). Education in England and Wales—conid. 
Allowance of “ capitation grants,” 1858-55 . 302-3 


“ Education department ” formed in 1856; its progress and reports to 1861: 303-4 
Duke of Devonshire’s commission appointed June, 1858 (the revised code); 


report in 1861 5 ° : a ele ‘ - - 805-6 
Elementary Education Act of 1870, and reports of its inspectors ; “standards ” 
adopted  . A 5 “ é ‘ . . 807-9 


Acts since 1870 affecting primary education . ° . “ LO 
Factory and workhouse schools absorbed into the public elementary schools . 310 
Grants for “ specific subjects” in Standards IV to VI; aids from Science and 

Art Department to students in drawing. “ 5 * ao 
Progress made, and hindrances which have been met with, and difficulties in 


training those who have no faculties of observation : ° . 812-138 
The position of the State towards schools in giving grants for definite work 

done (payment by results), and the value of training teachers 4 - 3813-14 
New code of 1882, with a seventh Standard; lower middle-class educaticn to 

be considered, and endowments; half-time system, and evening schools, 

cheap boarding schools, &c. : - 9815-17 


Appendix: memorandum regarding the codes, 1862, 1871, 1876 ’ rsa 
— tables of number of children examined, registers of attendance, income, 
cost of instruction, attendance of voluntary and board schools, grants on 
inspection, expenditure of grant, results of examination, schools under 
Endowed Schools Act, regulations on employment of children, and school 
attendance, and standards of examination of code of 1881. 5 - 9821-40 


Discussion on Mr. Hamilton's Paper : 
Powell (F. 8.) 


Remarks in favour of the progress of the working classes in Lancashire and 
Yorkshire under the education Acts; other agencies; the Mechanics’ 
Institution, Church Institution, and Sunday schools; Necessity for: con- 
sidering the difficulties of teachers in neglected neighbourhoods in 
adjudging rewards . : 5 * E 4 - 841-2 


Levi (Professor Leone) 


Benefits of Mr. Forster’s Act of 1870 to the nation, owing to the advanced 
state of education in other countries; contemporaneous advance of the 
voluntary system of schools; ragged schools still required for the waifs 
and strays . 4 : 5 ; 5 c - 842-3 


Atterbury (F.) 


The effects of the education Acts on juvenile crime not favourable, as there 
was an increase in it since 1871 . . . : ; - 843 


Atkinson (Hon. Edw.), of Boston, Mass. 


A grant of public lands made to the States in proportion to their population 
for endowing schools for mechanic and agricultural instruction; larger 
proportion of illiteracy in the eastern States, from their absorbing the 
poor from all lands for the harder kind of work; the cramming system 
carried too far, and the training of the hand neglected; efforts now made 
not to teach a trade, but to train the hand for any trade, which had been 
much assisted by a method of teaching mechanical arts brought from 
Russia, at the great Exhibition in Philadelphia in 1876; development of 
local self-government in the town schools of Massachusetts : - 38445 


Stanley (Hon. E. Lyulph) 


Remarks on the cost of education, which was principally the teaching; 
relative cost of different styles of building; number of children to teachers 
greater than in France and Holland; the School Board of London supposed 
to have overbuilt school houses, but its 250,000 places now full; the 
voluntary schools not likely to last. : 4 5 5 - 845-7 


Ross (David) 


Necessity for organising a thorough system of intermediate education for 
the middle classes . , : “ é : . - 3847 


Greening (W. H.) 


Thought that Mr. Atterbury’s figures of the increase of juvenile crime were 
due to increased vigilance in its detection, and to the fact of religious 
instruction being ignored in board schools; complete system of lower, | 
intermediate, and higher education established in Birmingham. - 3847-8 


Morse (Rev. T. D. C.) 


One million children not on the school registers; the statistics of the 
London board schools as to percentage im each standard showed no 
danger of over-education . : . . $ 5 « 848 


Giffen (Robert) 


Any increase of crime more due to d2pressed state of trade than to any 
question of over-education., d 5 : c ; - 348 
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HamMItton (Rowland). Discussion on his Paper—contd. 
Hamilton (Rowland), reply : 


Attendances (67 per cent.) much below number on registers (gt per cent.) ; 
reference to remarks of speakers in discussion on large number under 
teachers ; training of the eye and hand; increase cost as sdue to teaching ; 
and overwork as arising from previous bad Se in the lower 
standards . ° ° ° . . 


HAMILTON (Rowland). oie in eutiicn (ones on Food) . 

Harris (W. J.). Remarks in discussion (Craigie’s Agricultural 
Statistics) : eure b . : ‘ ; ; 

ditto (Bourne on Food) : : : 

Hawkins (Charles). Statement of comparative cost of patients in 
St. George’s Hospital in 1830 and 1880 : 

HeEnpRriks (Frederick). Remarks (R. Giffen’s Presidential Address) 

HoFFMANN, the father of Prussian official statistics, notice of . 


HOoopPEr (Wynnard). See Mayr, Theory and Practice of Statistics 
(translated and abridged). 


Hospitat, St. GrorGx’s. Comparative eost per ge in 1830 and 
1880 (statement of Mr. Charles Hawkins) . . 
Howarp MeEpat, subject for essays in competition for, in 1884 : 
HUMPHREYS (Noel A.). The Recent Decline in the English Death- 
_ Rate, and its Effect upon the Duration of Life . : ‘ . 


Notices of the arguments of some objectors to the supposed benefits of a 
decline in the death-rate, who think it consists in the prolongation of young 
and aged life [Dr. Letheby, Dr. ona A Maas Dr. Biddle, and 
Dr. Rabagliati) ; 

Decline in AiG English death-rate : very marked in 1876- 80, from 22 to 20, 
and since to 19 

—- ae decline greater in females, being 97 per cent:, to 4: 4 per ‘cent. in 
males 

Relative mortality of males and females at decennial age periods ; the greater 
relative mortality in males due to increased vitality of females 

A new English life table: called for by the mean age at death being no 
indication of the national mean duration of life, owing to abnormally large 
proportion of infants . 

— comparisons between the new life table and that of Dr. Farr. 

— the object of the new table to show what the effect of a continuance of 
the reduction in the death-rate will be on the mean duration of life . 

— description of its formation, and the purpose of each of its columns 

Mean duration of life and mean after lifetime eae of life) at various 
ages 

—— import of the reduced death-rates of 1876- 80: an increased expectation 
of life at birth of two years among males, and three and a half years 
among females 

Dependent and useful life time: large proportion of the increased years of 
life added to the useful years from 20 to 60 

— the lowered death-rate a national gain, even if it be due to reduced 
fatality of zymotic disease . ° 

Conclusion : re-statement of facts estublished by the new life table . 

Tables: annual rates of Me ae! of males and females in England and 





Wales : 4 . 
English life table based on mortality of 1876- 80. 3 : ° 
—— other ¢ables deduced from the Life Table : - . . 


Discussion on Mr. Humphreys’s Paper: 
Giffen (Robert) 


Remarks (preceding the paper) referring to the death of Dr. Farr, and ed 


posing a vote of condolence to the family . : . ° . 
Rawson (Sir Rawson W.) 
Remarks on seconding ditto . . : : * : ° 


Granville (Dr. J. Mortimer) 


Did not wish to be considered a disbeliever in death-rates and sanitation ; 
his argument was that unless the increase in duration of life referred to 
the “age of usefulness” it was little gain to humanity; he questioned the 
amount of gain from the recent enormous expenditure of thought on 
sanitation and the value of the facts of the registrar-general ° ° 


Bailey (A. H.) 


Value of Mr. Humphreys’s paper; the principle of determining the annual 
deaths at each age amongst a given number of living at the same age; the 
mean rate of mortality as low in 1841-45 as in 1871- 74, showing the un- 
certainty of our bie Ba instances of error in the returns of particular 
ages oO e e . e ° ° . 
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HUMPHREYS (Noel A.), Discussion on his Paper—contd. 
Walford (Cornelius) 


Referred to the opinion of Mr. Griffith Davies, that the apparent increase of 
mortality at the establishment of the registrar-general’s office, following a 
decrease in the early part of the century, was owing to the deaths being 
more precisely recorded ; and that areal steady decrease was going on all the 
while; the effects of marked cycles in accidental deaths a probable factor 
in the results : A : : 3 : n ne 


Paul (H. Moncreiff) 


On increased mortality in old age compatible with a diminishing death-rate in 
the earlier ages; the enumeration of the various factors in modern life 
affecting the mortality E : : : . . H 


Neison (F. G. P.) 


The benefits of sanitary legislation shown by the decreasing mortality, in 
spite of the large proportional increase of the town populations, in which 
mortality is in excess of rural districts; objection to some points in 
Mr. Humphreys’s paper; decreased mortality in miasmatic diseases “ 


Rawson (Sir R. W.) 


Agreed with Mr. Neison’s argument as to the counteraction of the effect of 
the increased urban population by sanitary measures; the extension of 
life in old age a proof of improved health in earlier ages. a . 


Bourne (Stephen) 
The €conomical results shown in the tables as much greater in the periods 
of life which are of econdmical value 5 : i : 


Hurst (George) 


Objected to fixing so low an average as 60 as the termination of the useful 


part of life . ° ° : : : : . 
Giffen (Robert) 


The value of the statements in the paper not affected by the supposed un- 
trustworthiness of the registrar-general’s disease returus, as stated by 
Dr. Granville; neither affected by the improper returns of ages mentioned 
by Mr. Bailey; a steady decline in the death-rate since 1846-50, and the 


causes of it not yet fully developed. ; * we 


Humphreys (Noel A.) 
The imperfections of the returns of causes of deaths and of ages, known to 
the registrar-general; large decline of mortality (28 per cent.) amongst 


males, ages 20—25 . - * 5 . 4 . 
Humpureys (Noel A.). His statement on decline of death-rate 
referred to. . : : : 


Hurst (George). Remarks in objection to sixty as terminating the 
useful part of life . : : : ; : . . : 
remarks in discussion (Bourne on Food) . : . ‘ . 


Immigration. See Hmigration. 

Imports, United Kingdom, 1878-82 . : - 
see Trade, Exports. 
of Food. See Food Products. 

Inpi1a. See Hducation in. 

IRELAND. See Rents in. 


JaRvis (Dr. E.). President. of the American Statistical Association. 
Letter of condolence on the death of Dr. W. Farr . ; ; 
JOHN (Dr. V.). The term “ Statistics,’ translated from a Work by 
Dr. V. John, Professor of the University of Berne. 


Mill’s opinion in favour of studying names before things as representing the 
accumulated knowledge of other people . 4 * * ° 
Opinions of various authors on the meaning and derivation of the word 
statistics . : : : : . ‘ . ° 
— Fallati, Mill, Peuchet, Hassall, Schubert, Jonak: “Science of the con- 
dition of the State,” Kniess, Riimelin, &c. . 4 4 ; 
— H.Conring, the first lecturer on statistics, 1660 ; John Smeitzel, 1723-47 ; 
Achenwall, 1748 . . C . _ ; ° : 
The word ‘Statist’? used by Shakspeare and others in the seventeenth 
century ; and the adoption of “statistics” since in spite of its hybridity . 
Captain Graunt’s “observations on the London bills of mortality, 1660,” &c., 
the foundation of modern statistics , . : 
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PAGE 
JOHN (Dr. V.). The term “ Statistics’’—contd. 
Sir William Petty’s “ Political Arithmetic,” 1679, and his explanation of his 

numerical mode of reasoning ; : 3 ° : . 663-4 
Halley on the mortality of mankind, 1693, and works by King, Davenant, 

Derham, and Short. é : F A ; - 664-5 
Kersseboom’s statistical treatises, 1737-47, much praised by Knapp . - 665-6 
Déparcieux on population and mortality in 1746, used in the French annuity 

tables 4 ‘ ; F ; : : ae OG) 
Siissmilch’s “Divine Orders” on population, 1741; his ‘valuable] researches 

so excel those of his predecessors that he may be called the first true 

statistician, and he seems to have stated the points of Quetelet’s moral 

statistics . ‘ : ; : . 2 ; - 667-9 
Opposing ideas of Malthus to those of Stssmilch from the same data . 669 
Hoffmann, the father of Prussian official statistics, and opposition of the 

political arithmeticians and the statisticians ; 669-70 


Anchersen of Denmark, the first compiler of tabulated statements of impor- 
tant States . ; : i : ; : ‘ ae 670 
Comparison of “ political arithmetic,” “tabular statistics,” and “ statistics ” 671-2 

Laplace on the mathematical nature of the theory of probabilities; his work 


continued by Fourier : - c c : < - 672-3 
Quetelet: review and classification of his works extracted from Knapp’s 
works : : A é : é . é . 678-5 
Fallati’s opinion as to statistics being divided into “ abstract ” and “ concrete,” 
in opposition to Quetelet . : é A 4 c . 676-7 
Kniess’s use of “statistik” for “political arithmetic” or mathematical 
statistics. : : : : : : 7 Fk WH 
French use of the term “ demography ”’ still considered too vague . oS 
Statistics now more an actual science than an historical one as at the time 
of Achenwall - : ; - : 2 : pe ek 
JOHNSTON (Rev. James). LHducation in India, and the India Com- 
mission on Education : ; : , ; ; ‘ . 225 
Introduction: reports of the enthusiasm in favour of education following the 
progress of the Commission : " : ; : a eo 
Character and objects of the Commission; all classes, races, and religions of 
India represented at its board; summary of its duties ; 226-8 


The despatch of 1854, into the working of which inquiry is made; summary 
of its principal features by Lord Derby in 1859, aud by Mr. Arthur Howell 
in 1870; the three chief features beg education of the poor, system of 
grants-in-aid, and the encouragement of self-help and local self-government 228-51 

Progress made in education under its operation; tables of number of colleges 
and schools, and of scholars in proportion to population, number in different 
classes of institutions, and grand total of attendances in 1881 : . 231-6 

Indigenous schools: minute of the East India Company iu 1818 on the value 
of many educational works in Sanskrit; various evidence and reports in 
favour of using and improving the indigenous schools . . - 236-44 

— multiplication ¢ad/e as taught in a Hindi school 2 ; - 240 

— summary of their peculiarities, immoral character of some of the 
religious books, enlightened policy as to schools of Haroun-al-Rachid, but 
want of female education . é . Cc . . . 

Numbers still needing instruction: 1 in 6 of population; number of youths 
of school age much greater than in Europe, the proportion of population 
under 12 being as large as that under 15 in England; 30 millions of youth 
in India still unprovided with instruction by Government . : - 247-9 

—— the population of India doubles itself in one hundred years, and the Y 
increase of scholars is at so much less a rate that the uneducated are 
increasing at the rate of 200,0c00a year. : . : - 249 

— what the natural increase of population in India since B.c. 400 should 
have been, and its real numbers, showing the fearful effects of desolating 
wars by cruel conquerors, famines, and pestilences. ey : F 

— rapid increase of scholars from 1857 to 1866 (!rebling in nine years), and 
slow rate since, with decrease in 1879; contrast with Japan favourable to 
the latter . - - ‘ : : 5 . . 

Expenditure on education in India: fables of population; Government 
expenditure on primary education and on colleges; secondary, technical, 
and female education, with receipts for ditto * . ' : 

Fees in schools and colleges, with a comparative table of fees in English and 
Scotch schools F - : . ; < ea ae ae 

Universities and university education: the higher education sought with a 
view to Government service; tables of results of examinations for matricu- 
lation, showing small number which attain their expectation, and conse- 
quent great discontent among candidates pra : : ° 

Comparative cost of pupils in Government and aided schools and colleges ; 
extravagant expenditure in the former, and proposed transference of them 
to local management : ; < : Ae t : 

Adaptation of education to the wants of the country; the higher classes held 
aloof from the Government colleges; and Mahomedans, since the Persian 
language was abolished in 1837, practically shut out from posts of honour 
in the Government service . : : - : 
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JOUNSTON (Rev. James). Hducation in India—contd. 


Adaptation of education to the wants of the country: the class or social 
position much the same of the students at the Government and private 
colleges, but the more wealthy of each class are at the Government colleges 

Education in India too much based on English methods; examples of the 
deficiencies to be remedied, from the “ Merchants’ Memorial, ” and from 
answers to the examiners in ‘physics 

The vernacular language not sufficiently encouraged, and the real objects of 
education in teaching the pupils to be their own future self-teachers too 
much overlooked . 

Appendix on aggregate annual income and expenditure of schools in "England 


Discussion on the Rev. James Johnston's Paper: 
Levi (Leone) 
Statements showing the attention and expenditure of the Indian Govern- 
ments on education to be much smaller in proportion than in this pies 
and confined to the male sex ‘ . : ‘ . 
Norman (Sir Henry) 


The great expenditure on education in England only recent; enormous 
number of indigenous schools in India not aided by Government; dangers 
of high education in India, from there being no field for its employment . 


Kirkham (T. B.) 


Did not think the quoting a few ridiculous answers in examination a sufficient 
argumeut for proving the worthlessness of the higher education; and he 
doubted the expenditure init being three times that on primary education ; 
the immense revenue of our universities must be considered in comparing 
the expenditure on education in India and England; the cost of the 
Government schools not greater than the cost ‘of the aided schools to 
Government, plus the private contribution from England, and if closed, 
their loss would not be made up by the aided schools ’ A 


Maclagan (General R.) 


Refered to the indigenous schools in India of the early part of the century, 
and the amount of teaching in them; the higher education sought as a 
means of getting Government employ ments: Dr. Hunter’s Commission 
now examining these questions . ; : . 5 . 


Giffen (R.) 

A greater knowledge and interest in Indian affairs required by us; small 
amount (5 per cent.) of primary education yet attained, and probable 
difficulty in flnding instruments and means for its extension : : 

Johnston (Rev. J.), reply : 


His object in the paper was to excite an interest for the question, as the voting 
of Government money alone was not sufficient ; the indigenous schools had 
been encouraged, but the proportion of the grants for the higher was three 
times that on the lower education, which latter, however, received large 
voluntary contributions; Mr. Kirkham’s remark seemed to be a reply to an 
old controversial pamphlet of his on transference of Government colleges, 
rather than to the paper before them c : _ . 


KrrxuamM (T. B.). Remarks in discussion (Johnston on Education 
in India) 4 : g ; % ; ; : 


Lazbour, reduction in hours of, in Ireland in last forty years 
20 per cent.) ., _ . . . . . ; , . 

LANCAsTER (Joseph). His first efforts to supply deficiencies in 
education : A : ‘ 

Lanp Soctettss. Letter from Mr. E. W. Brabrook : 

Lapiace. On the mathematical nature of the theory of probabilities 

LavéLEyE (Hmile de). Notice of his articles on the relations of 
socialism to economic teaching . : : 

Levasseur (H.). Review of the general results of Demography 
applied ‘to Political Economy [translated from “Journal de la 


Société de Statistique,” 1883 | (see Demography) : 
Levit (Leone). Remarks in discussion (Ellis on Parliamentary 
Representation) ‘ : § f : : 


ditto (Johnston on Education in India) : - 


ditto (Hamilton on Education) : 4 ; . ft 
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Lisrary of the Society, additions to, in 1883 


notice of the compilation of the new catalogue . 
LiFe, duration of, the effects of the recent decline in the English 
Death- Rate on (see Humphreys) ; 
Lire Taste. Plan of the formation of a new one for England 
table based on mortality of 1876-80 ‘ 


Life Saving Processes applied to Railway Pravelling [by ‘F, T. 
Haggard | : ° : 


The remunerative results of block signals, continuous brakes, telegraphs, 
and interlocking of points, shown in the reduction of compensation paid 


to -pesgengars in 1880-82 to less than half that of 1868-70 pee 100,000 train 
miles 4 


° ° 


LITERATURE (English). See Books. 
Live Stocr. See Agriculture. 
tables of growth in British Empire and in foreign countries 
relative number in other countries . 
Luioyp’s Statistics of Marine Casualties. 
Lonpon. See Fires in. 


See Shipwrecks. 


MacraGan (General R.). Remarks in discussion (Johnston on Edu- 
. cation in India) : : ; ‘ : , 
Matruvus. Opinion as to increase of population : 
opposing ideas to those of Stissmilch : . ‘ : 
MARINE CasuALTIES. See Shipwrecks. , 
Marriaces. See Registration. 
Martin (R. B.). Remarks in discussion (Ellis on Parliamentary 
Representation) ‘ : : ; : : a . ; 
Mayr (George). The Theory and Practice of Statistics [translated 
and abridged by Wynnard Hooper from Dr. George Mayr’s Work 
_“ Die Gesetzmissigkeit im Gesellschaftsleben”’] . 


. ° ° 


The laws of phenomena of society, though differing essentially from those of 
nature, not in opposition to them . : 

The developments of man which are entirely owing to society 

Instances of associated life found as well in the rest of the world of nature, 
but without development except as influenced by man 

Instances of the mutual influences of society and nature on each other 

The modes of investigating human society open to us: 
gical, legal, and historical . 

The scientific analysis of human society in the aggregate the essence of 
statistics . 

Statistics as the means of acquiring a knowledge of the laws which regulate - 
social life; its nature, problems, method, and mode of exposition . 

Notice of the works of Achenwall and Stissmilch, and the changes in the 
meaning of the word statistics c 

Questions of the quantitative observation of social aggregates as the science 
of statistics, while that of physical ones is only the statistical method, con- 
sidered ° 

Relations between the State and the science of statistics 

The laws of large numbers represented by the “grand average,” the geogra- 
phical method, and comparative statistics . 

Groups of operations in statistical inquiry. 1. The ageregate- -observation of 
social facts, form of return, &c.  . 

— 2. The grouping and numerical treatment of the original statistical 
material obtained . 

—— 3. The further scientific employment of the numerical materials and 
modes of reckoning operating averages, &c. 5 ‘ § 

Two groups of proportional figures employed i in statistics . 

The final labour of statistics, the demonstration of the conformity to ‘law and 
order in the phenomena of social life (the laws of existence and develop- 
ment, and law of causation) 

Means of representing statistical results : graphic representation line and 
surface diagrams, cartograms a : 

Three periods i in the dev elopment of official statistics 

Establishment of central statistical commissioners and international statis- 
tical congresses : - 2 : . : 

3 D2 
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Meat Propuction. Various estimates, 1779-1878. ; ; 

METEOROLOGICAL-TABLE, general, for 1882, by James Glaisher 

Mix and Dairy produce of United Kingdom ; 

Miter (William). Remarks in discussion (Ellis on Parliamentary 
Representation) 

Morrat (EH. J.). Remarks on the modes of obtaining accurate 
returns of the American Agricultural Bureau of Statistics 

Money Market. Rates of interest, &c., in 1882 . ‘ 

Morse (Rey. T. D. C. oh Remarks on the little danger of over 
education 5 ‘ ; ; . , ‘ , : 


Morratity : 
annual rate per 1,000 in town and peak districts, 1880-82, and 
in special towns in 1882. ‘ . 


tables of rates of male and female in England and Wales . 
the recent decline in the English death-rate and its effect ese 
the duration of life (see Humphreys) . ; 
(relative) of males and females at decennial age periods ; ‘ 
see Death-Rate. 
notice of works on, by Graunt, Petty, Halley, King; Short, and 
others . . , 
ditto by Kersseboom, Déparcieux, Siissmilch, bei. Mikes 
Movar (F. J.). Remarks in seconding adoption of report, J une, 1883 
MULTIPLICATION TABLE as taught in a Hindi School : - : 


Nasmitu (David). Remarks in discussion (Ellis on Parliamentary 
Representation) ; : ; : A : : ' . 

Nationa Association. See Social Science. 

Nztson (EF. G. P.). Remarks in discussion (Humphreys on Death- 


Rate) 
NewMarcu Memorial Fund. Notice of its completion, and founda- 
tion of a Newmarch Professorship of Political Economy at 


University College : ‘ ‘ ; : : : ; 
Norman (Sir Henry). Remarks in discussion (Johnston on Educa- 


tion in India) . ‘ : : : : : ; : ; 
OVERSTONE (Lord). Notice of his death by R. Giffen 


PatGRave (R. H. Inglis). Address as President of Section F, 
* Economic Science and Statistics,” of the British Association, at 
the Fifty-Third Meeting, at Southport, September, 1883 : , 


Ever- ee field of investigation in this section embraced by economic 
science 3 5 5 . 

Notices of previous holders of the presidency 

Steady development of modes of thought on economics since the times of 
Sir T. Gresham, Sir W. Petty, Adam Smith, &c. . . . 

Complex character of the science, and its liability to plausible error . 

Dr. Whewell’s definition of the two processes of science as the “ explication 
of conceptions and the colligation of facts” ‘ 

The two schools of economic writers, the historic and the philosophic 

Adam Smith’s writings exemplify both schools, and are full of sound and 
solid observation . : . ° . 

D, Ricardo, the founder of abstract political economy. 

Branches of economic study, the investigation of which might be useful to 
us now; the formation of economic habits to meet the non- -progressive 
state of industrial labour into which we are apparently entering 5 

—— the greater study of foreign economic writers, 

— the study of the relations of socialism to economic teaching as one of 
the important questions of the day. 

—— notice of several recent articles on the subject in the Journals by 
M. de Laveleye, the Rev, S. Barnett, and Mr, Fawcett = 

Necessity to avoid impairing the great principles of self-help and individual 
interest, which are the mainsprings of progress. 

Necessity ‘for ik eee et A with rete for the happiness of our 
nation i 3 : 
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PARLIAMENTARY REPRESENTATION of the metropolitan, agricultural, 
and manufacturing divisions of the United Kingdom, with sugges- 
tions for its redistribution (see A. Hillis)  . y : : : 

logical results of assimilation of franchise ‘ ‘ 
deficient representation of the metropolitan area : 
Pau (H. Moncreiff). Remarks in discussion (Craigie’s ‘Agricultural 


Statistics) : 7 : : ; ; 
ditto (Humphreys on Death- -Rate) . : : : ‘ 
ditto (Bourne on Food) . 2 5 ‘ . 


Pet (Mr.). Remarks in discussion (Bourne on Food) : ; 
Perry’s (Sir William) Political Arithmetic, 1679, notice of . 


PHYLLOXERA. Increased depredations of, in French vineyards. ‘ 
Potye@amy unknown among Hindoos, and uncommon among Mahome- 
dans. ‘ : ; 4 


PopuLATION. See Census, Demography. 
of United Kingdom, comparative of the divisions, metropolitan, 
agricultural, and manufacturing in 1881 ; 
tables of, of members and electors to population, &e., in United 
Kingdom . 
PopunatTion. Decay of Population in France [from the “ Times,” 
January, 1883 ] i ' : : - ; : : , 


Calculations showing small amount of present increase of Raped in 
France compared with England, Germany, &c. . 

France having no excessive death-rate or lower proportion of marriages than 
other countries, the small increase due therefore (as shown in former years) 
to the sterility of marriages 

Calculation that the position of France in fifty j years will be lowest among the 
great powers as to its population . . 

Details of the departments of France which show increase or decrease 

Increase of the standard of comfort and well-being and the equal distribution 
of property, as contributing to the dislike of large families ’ 

Remedies proposed: taxes on fathers of small families, restoring primogeniture 
and encouragement of emigration, &c. . : E . 


of India, compared with European countries . 
Powstt (F. 8. ). Remarks in discussion (Hamilton on Education) . 
Prices, tables of those of consols, provisions, and coal, and of pau- 
perism, in each quarter, 1880- 82 
the moderate rise in between 1847-50 and 1862 has ‘disappeared 
in last twenty years 
of wheat in last ten years, ros. | per quarter below rate of 1837- 46 
of various articles fifty years ago and now, showing decrease in 
sugar, clothing, &c., but great rise in meat. ; . 
Purpy (Frederick). See Tawation. 


QueteLet (Ad.). Review and classification of his works. j : 


Rattways. English we Trains, their aicuaes speed, &e. (see 
E. Forwell) . J 
RaILway TRAVELLIN G. See Life- saving processes applied to . - 
Rawson (Sir Rawson W.). Remarks on the death of Dr, Farr 
remarks in discussion (Humphreys on Death-Rate) . ; 
remurks (R. Giffen’s presidential address) 
READ (Clare Sewell). Remarks in discussion (Craigie’s ‘Agr: cultural 
Statistics) - : : , a 
Rerorm Act of 1832. Present anomalies of . : ; : : 
see Parliament. 
REGISTRATION of marriages, births, and deaths: 
serial tables : : : . 
divisional tables . 5 : ‘ : ’ 
annual rate per 1,000, 1876-82 : ; ; 2 ; 
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REGISTRATION—contd. 
Registration of marriages, births, and deaths in Scotland. 
(serial, average, bastardy, and divisional tables) 5 : . 
summary of Great Britain and Ireland, 1882  . : ‘ : 
see Mortality. 
report of the Inspector-General of, in Bengal (see Census of 
Bengal). 

Rents, stationary in Ireland in last forty years, while the rise in 
prices of cattle, &c., has been divided between farmer and 
labourer . he : ‘ : . 

Ruvenvs of the United Kingdom, net produce i in quarters and years, 
1879-82 . 5 

Ricarpo (D.). Notice of, as the founder of abstract political 
economy. : ; : ‘ : : : : 

Rogers (J. E. Thorold). Address as President of Department IV, 
“ Eeonomy and Trade,” of the National Association for the Pro- 
motion of Social Science, at Huddersfield, October, 1883 : : 


Some aspects of ogres ke and control; rigidity of ancient times in 
enforcing contracts. 

The avowed and secondary purposes of the ‘bankruptey laws, the latter as 
representing the re-establishment of the usury laws 

The theories of our ancestors in fixing prices of manufactured articles as 
representing the value of labour . 

Their hostility to forestallers and regrators, and endeavours to confine trade 
to the producer and consumer 

Benefits of the responsibility of guilds i in secur ing the quality of articles sold 

The laissez-faire system of our early free traders. 

The restraint on the labour of children by the Factory Acts “proved. to have 
increased its efficiency 

The storm of opposition to the new poor law speedily reduced by the repeal 
of the cornlaws . 

The system of. apprenticeship intended to restrain competition by ‘limiting 
numbers, and, though annulled by the laissez-fuire system, still pecan 
adopted in the tests of proficiency required. 

The /aissez-faire or free trade principle not recognised where injury to the 
public may occur, as in public conveyances, and its probable greater control 
in railway management 

Liability of the tenant of agricultural land to loss from the free-bargaining 
system (with an illustrative case) . 

Causes of high rents in towns: Government interference and abandonment 
of laissez-faire necessary for improving the housing of the poor . 

Growth of the principle of control over houses of entertainment 

Undertaking of simple commercial enterprises and sanitary measures by 
municipalities 3 

Increasing number of requests in Parliament for Government grants and 
supervision . 

The placing the elementary education of the people under national control 
and expenditure, justifiable as not increasing wages or labour demand =. 

Yunds of old charities should be largely used in giving free education to the 


poor, for which purposes they were founded : ; : 
Objection to the payment by results system in education . : 5 
Excellence of the American public schools . : : : 5 


Ross (David). Remarks on an intermediate education for the middle 
classes. . : : : : : ; . : : 


ScHoots in England. Aggregate annual income and expenditure of . 
“ British and Foreign,” ‘“ National,” and “Sunday ”’ 
Charity Commissioners’ Inquiry into, and their reports, 1818- 37. 
Baptist and Wesleyan, and Home and Colonial, formed . : 
(indigenous) in India. Evidence and reports in favour of using 
and improving them . ; i , , , ; 2 
(American public), their excellence ; : : 
Saw (Captain). Report on Fires for 1882. See Fires. 
Surprina. Tonnage of vessels from and to various countries, 1880-82 
Suipwrecks. Lloyd's Statistics of Marine Casualties for 1882 . 


Table showing number of wrecks and casualties to sailing vessels and 
steamers in 1882, compared with those for sixteen previous years, with 
results to ship and cargo, salvage services, crews saved or drowned, lives 
lost, and respective percentages. + ; : 5 : 
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Smiru (Adam). Notice of his writings . : 630 
Soctan Scrence. National Association for Promotion of, address of 

the President of Department IV, at Huddersfield, October, 1883 

(see Thorold Rogers) ; 637 
Soctety. Phenomena of, and developments of man owing to them, 

mutual influence of society and nation, and scientific analysis of 


society . : , ; : 3 ; , . 461-67 
STANLEY (Hon. Lyulph). Remarks in discussion (Hamilton on Edu- 
cation) . : i ‘ : : ; é ‘ . 345-7 
Sravrstrcar Socrnry : 
report of the Council, June, 1883 . : A : . 405 
abstract of receipts and payments for 1882 , 414-15 
comparative financial statement of 1882 with that ‘of previous 
years : 4 ‘ . 406-7 
proceedings of the forty- -ninth anniversary meeting : 417-22 
proceedings at ordinary meetings, and titles of papers read, 
1882-83 . : : : . . 407-10 
list of deceased Fellows: during 1882-83 . : 412 
opening inaugural address of the President, November, 1883 
(see Giffen) . 3 é } . 593 
proceedings at the November meeting, 1883. : . 623 
Sratistics. On the term (see Vl’. John) ; 656 
opinions of various authors on the meaning and derivation of the 
word : ‘ , . 656-61 
the theory and practice of (see G. Ma yr) : : . 461 
Stewart (Mr., J.P. for Banffshire). Remarks in discussion 
(Craigie’s Avricultural Statistics) ‘ g : : : . 55-6 


Stock (Live). See Agriculture. 
Storm Waves, the, in the Bay of Bengal, in 1876, and its enormous 


mortality (quarter of a million). : : : : : . 683-4 
Sissmitcu. Notice of his statistical works on population, ec. ee 


Taxation. Annual Local Taxation Returns (England) of the Year 
1880-81 [memorandum by Mr. Frederick Purdy | ; : ey 


Tables of local taxation and imperial grants in aid, summary of local rates, 
tolls, rents, and duties, and details of sources of revenue, and statement 
of local loans i - - F : r ; . 388-91 


TRADE, balance of, and of indebtedness in. 
imports and exports of United Kingdom in each year, 1855-82. 
see Hxports, Imports. 

TRAINS. See Railways. 


VessEets. See Shipping. 
losses of. See Shipwrecks. 


Wages. Comparison of fifty years ago with the present ae and 
of seamen’s wages in 1850 and now . 597-8 
rise in agricultural, 20 per cent. since the ‘repeal of the corn laws 599 
Watrorp (Cornelius). Remar ks in favour of the use of the word 


“ orain’’ instead of ‘ corn’ : : 56 
remarks in discussion (Ellis on Parliamentary Representation) » 93-4 
ditto (Humphreys on Death-Rate) . : jf Seis 
ditto (Bourne on Food). 457 

WeattH. The recent development of, not confined to capitalists, but f 612-14 

largely spread among the working classes ; 615-21 

WHEAT crop, undue attention to, in agricultural statistics 4 . 9-10 





see Agriculture, Corn, Prices, 
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WHEWELL (Dr.). Definition of the two processes of science as 
“explication of conception” and “ colligation of facts” 

Wiye Propvction in France. Note on the bine umhas of [by A. E. 
Bateman, hon. sec. |. : : 3 s 


he ayes of extent cf land under vine cultivation in France, aud wine produced, 

1-81 : 5 ; . 

Great decrease in production, ‘and increase in “phylloxera 4 

Table of alcohol produced in France, 1871-81, showing that out of 1,821, 000 
hectolitres only 61,839 are from wine, the rest being from potatoes, molasses, 
and beet-root 

How the revenue is not interfered with by the falling off in home produc tion 
explained . : . . 

Table of excise and customs duties on wines, 1872- 80 

Great increase in adulteration of wines with substitutes and colouring 
matter . . 

Tables of wines imported for home consumption in France, and of exports 

Substitution of currants and raisins, and of sugar or gincose, and the pro- 
posed use of the wines of America and our colonies in place of French 
counterfeits of claret . . . . ‘ 5 : 


Woot, estimate of production, 1800-82. 
WorKING CLASSES, progress of, in the last half century (see Giffen) 
Works (Literary). See Books. 
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AN OUTLINE OF THE OBJECTS OF 


THE STATISTICAL SOCIETY. 





THE Statistical Society of London was founded, in pursuance of 
a recommendation of the British Association, for the Advancement 
of Science, on the 15th of March, 1834; its object being, the careful 
collection, arrangement, discussion and publication, of facts bearing 
on and illustrating the complex relations of modern society 
in its social, economical, and political aspects,—especially facts 
which can be stated numerically and arranged in tables ;—and also, © 
to form a Statistical Library as rapidly as its funds would permit. 

The Society from its inception has steadily progressed. It now 
possesses a valuable Library and a Reading Room; ordinary meet- 
ings are held monthly from November to June, which are well 
attended, and cultivate among its Fellows an active spirit of inves- 
tigation: the papers read before the Society are, with an abstract 
of the discussions thereon, published in its Journal, which now 
consists of forty-six annual volumes, and forms of itself a valuable 
library of reference. 

The Society has originated and_ statistically conducted many 
special inquiries on subjects of economic or social interest, of which 
the results have been published in the Journal or issued separately ; 
the latest instance being the institution of the “ Howard Medal” 
Prize Essay. 

To enable the Society to extend its sphere of useful activity, and 
accomplish in a yet greater degree the various ends indicated, an 
increase in its numbers and revenue is desirable. With the desired 
increase in the number of Fellows, the Society will be enabled to. 
publish standard works on Economic Science and Statistics, 
especially such as are out of print or scarce, and also greatly extend 
its collection of Foreign works. Such a well-arranged Library for 
reference, as would result, does not at present exist in England, and 
is obviously a great desideratum. 

The Society is cosmopolitan, and consists of Fellows and 
Honorary Members, forming together a body, at the present time, 
of more than nine hundred Members. 

The Annual Subscription to the Society is Two Guineas, and 
at present there is no entrance fee. [Fellows may, on joming the 
Society, or afterwards, compound for all future Annual Subscriptions 
by a payment of Twenty Guineas. 

The Fellows of the Society receive gratuitously a copy of each 
part of the Journal as published Quarterly, and have the privilege 
of purchasing back numbers at a reduced rate. The Library 
(reference and circulating), and the Reading Room, are open daily, 
for the convenience of Members. 

Nomination Forms and any further information will be fur- 
nished, on application to the Assistant Secretary. 
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CALENDAR FOR SESSION 1883-4. 



































The Ordinary Meetings of the Society, at which Papers are read and discussed, are 
marked in the Calendar above by Black Figures, 


The Chair will be taken at 7.45 p.m., precisely. 
These Meetings are now held, by permission of the Committee of Council on 


Education, in the Theatre of the Royal School of Mines, 28, Jermyn Street, S.W. 
THE ANNIVERSARY MEETING 


WILL BE HELD ON THE 24TH JUNE, 1884, AT ‘4 P.M. 
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STATISTICAL SOCIETY. 





MONTHLY MEETINGS—Session 1888-84. 


HELD ON THE 
TuiIrD TUESDAY IN THE Monrus or NOVEMBER—JUNE. 
(Faxcept April.) 





Tuesday, Nov. 20. Tuesday, March 18. 
Dec. 18. : She) | APE pees 

, Jan. 15. ova 2s 

vane Feb. 19. kde ge Ae 


At the Royal School of Mines, Jermyn Street, S.W. 





The following Papers have been read (December, 
1883) :— 

“The Progress of the Working Classes in the Past Half 
Century,” the Prestprenv’s Inaugural Address, delivered on 
opening the Session in November. By Ropext Grrren, Esq., 
LL.D. 

“The Statistics of the Revenue of the United Kingdom from 
1859-1882 in Relation to the Distribution of Taxation” (in 
coniinuation of a Paper read in 1860). By Professor LEong 
Levi, LL.D., &e. (Read in December.) 


The Council have reason to expect that in the course 
of the Session some of the following Papers will be 
communicated to the Society :— 

“A Comparison of the Fluctuations in the Price of Wheat, and 


in the Cotton and Silk Imports into Great Britain.” By 
Professor J. H. Poynrina, M.A. 

“The Fifty Years’ Work of the Statistical Society; Its Past, 
Present: and Future Significance.” By Dr. F. J. Movaz, 
F.R.C.S. 

“Will the Recent Decline in the English Death Rate be Main- 
tained?” (In continuation of Mr. Humphreys’ Paper of . 
last Session.) By Dr. G. B. Lonestar, M.A. 

“Electoral Statistics as bearing on a Prospective Redistribution 
of the County Franchise.” By Joan B. Martin, Esq., M.A. 

“A Statistical Review of Canada and its Confederated Provinces.” 
By C. Waurorp, Esq. 

“Statistics of the English-Speaking Populations.’ By Hyps 
CiaRKE, Esq. 


Visitors may attend the Ordinary Meetings on the introduction of a Fellow. 


HOWARD MEDAL, 1884. 





The usual annual competition for the “‘ Howard Medal” (1884) 
will take place subject to the same conditions as before. The Essays 
to be sent in on or before 30th June, 1884. 

(The Medal is of Bronze, having on one side a portrait of John 
Howard, on the other a Wheatsheaf, with suitable inscription). 

The Council have again decided to grant the sum of £20 to the 
writer who may gain the * Howard Medal” in November, 1884. 

The subject is— 

“The Preservation of Health, as it ts affected by personal habits, 
such as Cleanliness, Temperance, kc.” 

(The Candidates to be referred to Howard’s account of his own 
habits, as well as to his opinions, as set forth in the text and foot- 
notes of his two works on ‘“ Prisons” and “ Lazarettos.”’) 

The following are the principal conditions :— 

The Howard Medal shall be presented in the name of the 
President, Council, and Fellows of the Statistical Society, to the 
Author of the best Essay on some subject in “ Social Statistics,” a 
preference being given to those topics which Howard himself inves- 
tigated, and illustrated by his labours and writings. 

Kach Essay to bear a motto, and be accompanied by a sealed 
letter, marked with the like motto, and containing the name and 
address of the author; such letter not to be opened, except in the 
case of the successful Essay. 

No Essay to exceed in length 150 pages (8vo.) of the Journal of 
the Statistical Society. 

The Council shall, if they see fit, cause the successful Essay, or 
an abridgment thereof, to be read at a Meeting of the Statistical 
Society ; and shall have the right of publishing the Essay in their 
Journal one month before its appearance in any separate indepen- 
dent form; this right of publication to continue till three months 
after the award of the Prize. 

The President shall place the Medal in the hands of the suc- 
cessful Candidate, at the conclusion of his Annual Address, at the 
ordinary Meeting in November, when he shall also re-announce the 
subject of the Prize Essay for the following year. 

Competition for this Medal shall not be limited to the Fellows 
of the Statistical Society, but shall be open to any competitor, 
providing the Essay be written in the English language. 

The Council shall not award the Prize, except to the author of 
an Essay, in their opinion, of a sufficient standard of merit; no 
Hissay shall be deemed to be of sufficient merit that does not set 
forth the facts with which it deals, in part, at least, in the language 
of figures and tables; and distinct references should be made to 
such authorities as may be quoted or referred to. 

Further particulars or explanations may be obtained from the 
Assistant Secretary, at the Office of the Society (King’s College 
Entrance), Strand, London, W.C. 


Alatron ano 


Period. 


From tts Foundation, on 1dth March, 
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Lubbock, Nevile, 
Leesons, Chislehurst, Kent. 
Lucas, Thomas, J.P., 
5, Great George-street, Westminster, S.W. 
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Year of 
Election. 


1578 | Lusk, Sir Andrew, Bart., M.P., J.P., 
15, Sussea-square, Hyde Park, W. 

1881 | Lytton, The Right Hon. Earl of, G.C.B., G.C.S.I., . 
Knebworth, Stevenage, Herts. 


1875 .| Mabson, Richard Rous, 
Ilford, Hssex. 
1873 |*Macandrew, William, J.P., 
Westwood, near Colchester. 
1873 | McArthur, Alexander, M.P., 
Raleigh Hall, Brixton, S.W. 
1873 | McArthur, Alderman Sir William, K.C.M.G., M.P., 
1, Gwydyr Houses, Brixton Rise, S.W. 
1883 | McCabe, H.B., 
348, Uxbridge-road, W., and 45, Friday-street, E.0. 
1879 | MacCarthy, Rev. E. F. M., M.A., 
47, Hagley-road, Edgbaston, Birmingham. 
1867 | M‘Clean, Frank, 
23, Great George-street, Westminster, S.W. 
1873 | McDermott, Edward, 
Hill Side, Grove-park, Camberwell, S.E. 
1881 | Macdonald, Charles McCay, 
9, Dowgate-hill, E.C. 
1872 | Macdonell, John, 
4, Hlm-court, Temple, F.C. 
1873 |*McEwen, Laurence T., 
clo Rk. A. McLean, 1, Queen Victoria-strect, EC. 
1873 | McGarel-Hogg, Colonel Sir James, Bart., M.P., 
17, Grosvenor-gardens, S.W, 
1882 | McGuire, Patrick, 
57, Amherst-street, Calcutta. 
1879 | Maclver, David, M.P., 
34, Lancaster-gate, W. 
1878 | McKewan, William, 
21, Lombard-street, E.C. 
1881 | Mackey, Rev. Canon Donald J., B.A., Cantab 
The Chantry, Balhousie, Perth, N.B. 
1876 |*McLean, Robert Allan, F.R.G.S., 
1, Queen Victoria-street. L.C. 
1863 |*Maclure, J. W., J.P., &c., 
Carlton Club; The Home, Whalley Range, Manchester. 
1875 | Macpherson, Hugh Martin, F.R.C.S., (nspector- General), 
14, St. James’s-square, S.W. 
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Year of 


Election. 


1883 
1882 
1880 
1877 
1875 
1880 
1873 
1874 
1877 
1872 
1876 
1879 
1875 
1883 
1870 
1874 
1882 
1883 
1853 
1880 
1861 
1881 
1875 
1873 
1877 





STATISTICAL SOCIETY: 


Macqueen, R. D. Barkly, 
20, Addison-gardens North, W. 
McRosty, Alexander, 
13, King’s Arms-yard, E.C.; West Bank, Esher. 
Maddison, Edward C., 
31, Lombard-street, E.C.. 
*Maple, John Blundell, 
8, Clarence-terrace, Regent’s-park, N.W 
Marsh, ‘Alfred, 
85, Gr aveohurch-strect, EC, 
* Marshall, ‘Ae 
46, Woodstock-road, Oxford. 
Martin, Henry, 
National Bank of India, 39a, Threadneedle-street, EO. 
*Martin, JOHN BIpvULPH, M. AS, E.ZS. , ( Forevan Sceretary), 
32, Cour ifield-gardens, Cromwell-road, SW. 
Martin, Josiah, F.1.A., 
32, New Bridge- street, H.C. 
*Marrin, RicHarp Bipputen, M.P., (Treasurer), 
68, Lombard-street, E.C., and Chislehurst. 
*Martin, Thomas Jaques, 
84, Collins-street West, Melbourne, Victoria. 
Martin, Waldyve A. Hamilton, 
The Elms, Coates, Cirencester. 
*Mathers, John Shackleton, 
Hanover House, Leeds, ¥« pclaiar as 
Mathieson, Frederic C., 
Beech worth, Hampstead, N.W. 
Maxse, Rear-Admiral Frederick A., 
Herm House, Upperton-road, Eastbourne. 
May, Frank, 
Bank of England, Threadneedle-street, E.C. 
Medhurst, J. T., 
126, Narrow-street, Limehouse, E. 
*Medley, George W., 
Oakwood, Camden, Chislehurst. 


*Meikle, James, F.L.A 


6, St. Andrew's-square, Edinburgh. 
Menzies, R. Stewart, 

Hallyburton, Coupar-Angus, N.B. 
Messent, John, F.1.A., 

429, West Strand, W.C. 
Meyer, Robert Alexander, 

40a, Queen's Mansions, Victoria-st., Westminster, S.W. 
Mildmay, Henry Bingham, J P., 

8, Bishopsgate-street Within, E.C. 
Millar, Wilham Henry, 

Cieveland Lodge, New Park-road, Brixton-hill, 8.W. 
Miller, Robert Ferguson, 

Ramsden-square, Barrou-in-Furness. 
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Year of 
Election. 


1879 | Miller, William, 

67, Queen Victoria-street, E.C. 
1878 | Mills, Sir Charles Henry, Bart., M.P., 

Camelford House, Park-lane, W. 
1882 | Milnes, Alfred, M.A., 

30, Almeric-road, Wandsworth, S.W. 
1874 |*Mocatta, Frederick D., F.R.G.S., 

9, Connaught-place, W. 
1878 | Moffat, Robert J., 

The Chesnuts, Great Shelford, Cambridgeshire. 
1883 | Moffatt, George, 

6, Lime-street, E.C'., and 29, Eastbourne-terrace, W. 
1879 | Moore, Alfred, C.E., 
5, Clarence. street, Manchester. 
1874 | Moore, Charles Rendall, 
46, Brockley-road, Lewisham-road, S.E. 
1877 | Moore, Edward, 
3, Crosby-square, E.C. 
1883 | Moore, Henry Jackson, 
14, Clarence-square, Cheltenham. 
1878 |*Moore, John Byers Gunning, 
Loymount, Cookstown, Ireland. 
1830 | More, Robert Jasper, 

Linley Hall, Bishopscastle, Salop. 
1883 | Morgan, Henry James, 

Ottawa, Canada. 
1883 | Morgan, James Henry, 

126, Narrow-street, Limehouse, E. 
1872 | Morgan, Octavius Vaughan, J.P., 

13, Boltons, South Kensington, S.W. 
1881 | Morison, Arthur Duff, 

23, Regency-street, Westminster, S.W. 
1873 |*Morley, Samuel, M.P., 

18, Wood-street, E.C.; 34, Grosvenor-street, W. 
1874 |*Morris, James, M.D., F.R.CS., 

13, Somers-place, Hyde-park-square, W. 
1877 | Mort, William, 

1, Stanley-crescent, Notting-hill, W. 
1873 | Morton, James, 

1, Palmerston-buildings, Greenock, N.B. 
1847 |*Mouat, Frederic J., M.D., F.R.C.S., 

12, Durham-villas, Kensington, W. 
1857 |*Mount-Temple, The Right Hon. Lord, 

15, Great Stanhope-street, W. 
1878 | Muir, Hugh Brown, 

26, Old Broad-street, E.C. 
1883 | Muirhead. H. J., 

Oakwood, Farquhar-road, Upper Norwood, 8. E. 
1889 | Mulhall, Michael G., 

19, Albion-street, Hyde Park, W. 
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Year ot 
Election 


1878 
1878 
1879 
1883 


1879 
1865 
1878 
1879 
1854 
1869 
S79 
1877 
1862 
1881 
1879 
1883 
1878 
1878 
1878 
1858 
1877 


STATISTICAL SOCIETY ; 


|*Mundella, The Right Hon. Anthony John, M.P., F.B.S., 


16, Elvaston-place, Queens-gate, S.W. 
Murray, Adam, 

104, King-street, Manchester. 
Murray, James Charles, 

Calcutta. 
Murray, Kenric B., 

84, King William-street, E.C. 


Nalder, Francis Henry, 

Findern Lodge, Spring-grove, Isleworth. 
Nasmith, David, 

4, Garden-court, Temple, E.C. 

*Nathan, Henry, 

110, Portsdown-road, Maida-vale, W. 
Neil, William M., 

64, Seymour-street, Portman-syuare, W. 
Neild, Alfred, 

Mayfield Print Works, Manchester. 
Nerson, Francis G. P., 

93, Adelaide-road, South Hampstead, N.W. 
NEPEAN, Evan COtvi.te, 

War Office, Pail Mall, S.W. 
Nevill, Charles Henry, 

11, Queen Victoriu-street, H.C. 
Newbatt, Benjamin, F.I.A., F.R.G.S., 

13, St. James’s-square, S.W. 
Newcome, J’rederick N., 

2, Oxford-villas, Church-row, Watford. 
Newdegate, Charles Newdigate, M.P., D.C.L., 

27, Lowndes-street, Belgrave-square, S.W. 
Newmarch, Mrs. Elizabeth, 

Brook House, Addlestone, Surrey. 
Newport, Henry k., 

1, Whitehall, S.W. 
Newton, John, 

Ash Lea, Croydon-road, Penge, S.H 
Nicholson, Professor J. S. 

University of Edinburgh. 
Nightingale, Miss Florence, 

10, South-street, Park-lane, W. 
Nix, Samuel Dyer, F.C.A., 

3, King-street, Cheapside, E.C. 


Year of 


Election 
1871 


1870 
1883 
1877 
1878 
1878 


1880 
1880 
1862 
1878 
1878 
1876 
1877 
1874 


1866 
1883 
1879 
1878 
1880 
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\*Noble, Benjamin, 


North-Kastern Bank, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 
Noble, John, 
42, Burghley-road, Highgate-road, N.W. 
Norfolk J. Ernest Walter, 
95, Farringdon-street, E.C. 
Norman, General, Sir Henry Wylie, K.C.B., 
King’s House, Jamaica. 
Northbrook, The Right Hon. the Earl of, G.C.S.I., D.C.L., 
4, Hamilton-place, Piccadilly, W. 
Notthafft, Theodor, 
clo Discount Bank, St. Petersburg. 


Oakeshott, George Alfred, 
Secretary's Office, General Post Office, E.C. 
*Oelsner, Isidor, 
Highfield, Westwood-park, Forest-hill, S.E. 
Ogbourne, Charles Henry, 
Fairlawn, Bath-road, Reading. 
O’ Hagan, The Right Hon. Lord, 
Hereford House, Park-street, Grosvenor-square, W. 
Oppenheim, Henry, 
16, Bruton-street, Bond-street, W. 
Orange, William, M.D., 
Broadmoor, Wokingham, Berks. 
Ormond, Richard, 
24, Grainger-street West, Newcastle-on- Tyne. 
Overall, William Henry, F.S.A., 
LInbrarian, Guildhall, H.C. (Representing the Library 
Comnuttee of the Corporation of the City of London.) 


*Palorave, Robert Harry Inglis, J.P., F.R.S., 
11, Britannia-terrace, Great Yarmouth, Norfolk. 
Palmer, Charles, 
Calcutta. 
Palmer, George, M.P., | 
68, Grosvenor-street, W.; and The Acacias, Reading. 
Park, David Francis, C.A., F.F.A., A.1.A., 
17, Change-alley, Cornhill, B.C. 
Parkin, William, 
The Mount, Sheffield. 
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Year of 


Election. 


1881 
1878 
1879 
1883 
1869 
1877 
1878 
1879 
1876 
1857 
1880 
1876 
1878 
1880 
1871 
1874 
1881 
1883 
1874 
1879 
1877 
1835 
1859 
1883 
1877 


STATISTICAL SOCIETY : 


Parr, Samuel, 
7, Finsbury-square, E.C. 
Parry, Thomas, 
Grafton-place, Ashton-under-Lyne. 
Partridge, Henry Francis, L.D.S., &c., 
Sussex House, Sussecc-place, ‘South Kensington, S.W. 
Paterson, John, 
35, Walbrook, E.C. 
Patterson, Robert Hogarth, 
22, Wingate-road, Hammersmith, W. 
Paul, Henry Moncreiff, 
12, Lansdowne-crescent, Notting Hill, W. 
Paulin, David, 
31, Stafford-street, Edinburgh. 
Payn, Howard, 
21, Gilbert-street, Grosvenor-square, W. 
Pearson, Edwin James, 
Board of Trade, Whitehall Gardens, S.W. 
*Pearson, Professor C. Hs 
clo John Pearson, Esq., Q.C., 75, Onslow-square, S.W. 
*Pease, Sir Joseph Whitwell, Bart., M.P., 
24, Kensington-palace-gardens, W. 
*Peek, Sir Henry William, Bart., M.P., 
Wimbledon House, S.W. 
Pellereau, Etienne, 
Procureur and Advocate- General, Port Louis, Mauritius. 
Pender, John, M.P., (66, Old Broad-street, E.C.) 
18, Arlington-street, S.W. 
Pennington, Frederick, M.P., 
17, Hyde Park-terrace, W. 
Pepys, The Hon. George, 


Perring, R. B., 
Queen’s Chambers, John Dalton-street, Manchester. 
Petheram, Frederick William, F.C.A., 
2, Lombard-court, E.C. 
Phené, John Samuel, LL.D., F.S.A., 
5, Carlton-terrace, Oukley-street, S.W. 
Philips, Herbert, 
35, Church-street, Manchester. 
Phillivps, Henry Matthews, 
41, Seething-lane, E. 0. 
*Phillips, Sir George Richard, Bart., 
22, Hill-street, Berkeley-square, W. 
Phillips, “Henry James, 
4, Ludgate-hill, BO. 
Phillips, J. 0O., 
Horseferry- road, Westminster, S. W. 
Phillips, John Walter, M.B., L.R. GS. Edin., 
30, Stanley-street, West Melbourne, Victoria, Australia. 


Year of 
Election 


1878 
1871 
1878 
1838 
1879 
1881 


1879 
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Phipps, Pickering, M.P., 
6, Collingtree Grange, Northampton. 
*Pickering, John, F.R.G.S., F.S.A., 
Stoney Royd, Llkley, Yorkshire. 
*Pim, Joseph Todhunter, 
Greenbank, Monkstown, Cownty Dublin. 
*Pinckard, George Henry, J.P., F.LA., 
12, Grove-road, St. John’ s-wood, N.W. 
Pixley, Francis William, 
5, Upper Westbourne-terrace, Hyde Park, W. 
Planck, Charles, M.R.C.S. (Deputy Surgeon- General), 
Allahabad, India. 
Platt, James, 
Rookwood, Hampstead, N.W. 
Plowden, W. Chicele (Census Commissioner for India), 
101, Haton-square, S.W. 
Pocutn Henry Davis, J.P., 
Bodnant Hall, Eglwysbach, R.S.O. Denbighshire. 
Ponsonby, The Hon. Frederick George Brabazon, M.A.., 
3, Mount-street, Grosvenor-square, W. 
Pope, William Agnew, 
Merrington House, Bolton Gardens, South Kensington, W. 
*Powell, Francis Sharp, M.P., F.R.G.S., (Horton Old Hail, 
Bradfor Fay eg Cambridge-square, Hyde Park, W. 
Power, Edward, 
16, td eae siedh Kensington, S.W. 
Poynting, Professor J. H., 
Brentwood, Hagley- ta " Bidgbaston, Birmingham. 
*Prance, Reginald Heber, 
Frognal, Hampstead, N.W. 
Praschkauer, Maximilian, 
10, Priory-grove, Boltons, S.W. 
*Pratt, Robert Lindsay, 
80, Bondgate, Darlington 
Price, James, I'.R.G.S., 
53, Redcliffe-gardens, South Kensington, W. 
Puleston, John Henry, M.P., 
2, Bank-buildings, H.C. 
*Purdy, Frederick, 
35, Victoria-road, Kensington, W. 


Quail, Jesse, 
27, Mill-street, Whitehaven. 
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Year of 


Election. 


1874 


1883 


1883 
1872 
1858 
1877 
1864 
1883 


1860 


STATISTICAL SOCIETY : 


Quain, Richard, M.D., F.R.S., F.R.C.P..,° 
67, Harley-street, W, 

Quoadt, Ferdinand, 
28, Mark-lane, E.C. 


Rabbidge, Richard, F.C.A., 
32, Poultry, E.C. 
*Rabino, Joseph, (care of Credit Lyonnais), 
Alexandria, Egypt. 
*Radstock, The Right Honourable Lord, 
East Sheen, Mortlake, S.W. 
Raikes, Captain George Alfred, F.S.A., F.R. His. Soc., 
63, Belsize-park, Hampstead, N.W. 
*Raleigh, Samuel, 
9, St. Andrew-square, Edinburgh. 
Rama Varma, His Highness, Bahadoor, G.C.S.L, 
(Maharajah of Travancore,) 
clo Patrick Doyle, Esq., C.H., Bellary, Madras. 
Ramsay, Alexander Gillespie, F.1.A., 
Canada Life Assurance, Hamilton, Canada West. 
Ramsden, Sir James, of Barrow, D.L., 
Furness Abbey, Lancashire. 
Ranken, William Bayne, 


Rankin, James, M.P., © 
35, Hnnismore-gardens, Prince’s Gate, S.W. 
Raper, Robert George, 
Chichester. 
Ratcliff, Colonel Charles, J.P., 
26, Lancaster-gate, Hyde Park, W. 
Rathbone, P. H.., 
Greenbank Cottage, Liverpool. 
Rathbone, William, M.P., 
18, Prince’s-gardens, Prince’s-gate, S.W. 
*Ravenstein, Ernest George, F.R.G.NS., 
29, Lambert-road, Brixton Rise, S.W. 
*Rawlins, Thomas, 
45, King William-street, £.C. 
Rawson, Str R. W., K.C.M.G., C.B. (Vice-President), 
68, Cornwall-gardens, Queen’s-gate, S.W. 
Readdy, George, 
13, Harrington-street, Liverpool. 


Year of 
Election 


1879 
1876 
1873 
1880 
1882 
1868 
1880 
1880 
1883 
1873 
1834 
1883 
1880 
1865 
1879 
1878 
1874 


1873 
1881 
1875 
1876 
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Record, John, 
23, Kenninghall-road, ai Ei. 
Rhodes, ‘John Ge 
Oukdene, Beckenham, Kent. 
Rice, Thomas Fitzroy, 
Horseheads, New York, U.S.A. 
Ripon, The Most Hon. the Marquess of, K.Giy VRS, &es, 
Le feet SW. 
Roberts, AS 
49, Bow-lane, ‘Cheapside, EC. 
Roberts, Edward, ERAS. » (Nautical Almanac Office), 
3, Vi erulam- buildings, Gr ay’s Inn, W.C. 
RoBINson, Str Witriam Ross, K.C. S. ih, 
50, Norfolk-square, Hyde-park, W. 


*Ronald, Byron Li, 


14, Upper Phillimore-gardens, W. 
Ronald, Robert Bruce, 


Roscoe, Henry William Kent, 
69, Cadogan-place, S. Ww. 


*Rosebery, The Right Hon. the Earl of, 


Lansdowne ‘House, Berkeley-square, W. 


*Ross, David, of Bladensburg, 


Rostrevor, Co. Down, Lreland. 
Ross, John Grafton, 

Oriental Club, Hanover-square, W. 
Roth, Henry Ling, 

Foulden, Mackay, Queensland, Australia. 
Ruck, George T., 

The Hawthorns, Dorville-road, Lee, S.E. 
Runtz, John, 

Linton Lodge, Lordship-road, Stoke Newington, I. 
Russell, Richard F., 

8, John-street, ’ Adelphi, WC, 
Rutherford, Charles, 

12, Queen-strect, EC. 


*Salisbury, The Most Hon. the Marquess of, P.C., F.R.S., 
20, Arlington-street, W. 
Salmon, James, 
Melford Lodge, Wanstead, Essex. 
*Salomons, Sir David Lionel, Bart., J.P., 
Broom-hill, Tunbridge Wells. 
Salt, Thomas, M.P., 
Weeping Cross, Stafford. 
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Year of 
Election. 


1860 
1877 
1874 
1852 
1879 
1883 
1877 
1877 
1880 
1883 
1883 
1878 
1880 
1883 
1873 
1841 


1883 


STATISTICAL SOCIETY : 


Samuelson, Bernhard, M.P., 

56, Prince’s-gate, Hyde-park, S.W. 
Sargant, William Lucus, 

Edgbaston, Birmingham. 
Saunders, Charles Edward, M.D., 

21, Lower Seymour-street, Portman-square, VW. 
Saunders, Francis, 

6, Limes-grove, Lewisham, S.E. 
Saunders, James Ebenezer, jun., F.G.S. 

9, Finsbury-cireus, E.C. 
Saunders, William, 

Mount View, Streatham, S.W. 
Schidrowitz, Dr. Samuel, 

37, Ladbroke Grove-road, Notting Hill, W. 
Schiff, Charles, 


Schneidau, Charles John, 

6, Westwick-gardens, West Kensington-park, W. 
Schreiber, Charles, M.P., 

Langham House, 11, Portland-place, W. 
Schwann, John Frederick, 

Oakfield, Wimbledon, and 6, Moorgate-street, E.C. 
Sclanders, Alexander, 

10, Austin Friars, B.C. 
Scott, Arthur J., 

22, Grafton-street, New Bond-street, W. 


*Seeley, Charles, jun., M.P., 


Sherwood Lodge, Nottingham. 
Seligman, Isaac, 

Lincoln House, Clapham Park, 8.W. 
Seyd, Richard, 

38, Lombard-street, H.C. 
SHAFTESBURY, Tur Riaut Hon. tHe Earn or, K.G., 

(Honorary Vice-President), 

24, Grosvenor-square, W. 
Shelford, Thomas, 

39, Lime-street, H.C, 
Shepheard, Wallwyn Poyer B., M.A., 

24, Old Buildings, Lincoln’s Inn, W.C. 
Sidgwick, Henry, 

Trimty College, Cambridge. 
Simmonds, G. H., 

1, Whitehall, S.W. 
Singer, Charles Douglas, 

9, The Terrace, Upper Clapton, E. 
Skinner, C. Weeding, 

Hill Crest, Theydon Bots, Essex. 
Skrine, Francis Henry, 

United Service Club, Calcutta, India. 


Year of 
Election. 


1883 
1869 
1878 
1883 
1883 


1874 | 


1871 


1883 | 


1878 
1877 
1878 
1880 
1877 


— 1879 
~ 1883 


1880 
1867 
1855 
1877 
1882 
1867 
1876 
1881 
1883 
1856 
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Sly, Richard Stevens, — 
6, Cornwall-street, E. 
Smee, Alfred Hutcheson, M.R.C.S., 
The Grange, Wallington, Surrey. 
*Smith, Charles, M.R.L.A., F.G.S., Assoc. Inst. C.E., 
Barrow-in- Furness. 
Smith, C. Ridley, 
32, Nicholas-lane, Lombard-street, E..C. 
*Smith, The Hon. Donald A., 
1157, Dorchester-street, Montreal, Canada. 
Smith, Edward, 
St. Mildred’s House, Poultry, F.C. 
Smith, E. Cozens, 
1, Old Broad-street, F.C. 
Smith, H. Woodley, A.C.A., 
28, Budge-row, Cannon-street, B.C. 
*Smith, George, LL.D., C.LE., 
Serampore House, Napier-road, Kdinburgh. 
Smith, Howard S., 
37, Bennett's Hill, Birmingham. 


\*Smith, James, 


South Indian Ratlway, Negapatam, Madras. 
Smith, Jervoise, 
1, Lombard-street, H.C. 
Smith, John, 
8, Old Jewry, E.C. 
Smith, J. Fisher, 
76, Cheapside, B.C. 
Smith, Samuel, M.P., 
West Hill Side, Clapham Common, S.#. 
Smith, Thomas Sherwood, 
21, Richmond-terrace, Clifton, Bristol. 
*Smith, The Right Honourable William Henry, M.P., 
3, Grosvenor-place, S.W. 
Sowray, John Russell, 
Office of Woods, 2, Whitehall-place, S.W. 
Spalding, Samuel, 
South Darenth, Kent. 
Spence, Thomas HE. J., LU.B., 
Yorkshire Society’s School, Westminster Bridge-road, 8. k. 
*Spencer, Robert James, 
High-street, Portsmouth. 
Spensley, The Hon, Howard, F.R.GS., 
12, Earl’s Court-square, South Kensington, S.W. 
Spice, Robert Paulson, U.E., 
21, Parliament-street, Westminster, S.W. 
Spicer, Albert, 
Woodford, Essex, and 50, Upper Thames-street, B.C. 
*Sprague, Thomas Bond, M.A., F.LA., 
26, St. Andrew-square, Edinburgh. 
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Year of 


Election. 


1872 
1882 
1856 
1881 
1877 
1877 
1880 


1880. 


1882 
1883 
1877 
1855 


1865. 


1872 


1880 


1880 
1881 


1859 
1880 
1883 
1ST 7 
1873 


STATISTICAL. SOCIETY : 


Spriggs, Joseph, 
Dale Cottage, Foxton, near Market Harbro’, 
Stack, Thos. Neville, 
5, D’ Olier-street, Dublin. 
*Stainton, Henry Tibbats, 
Mountsfield, Lewisham, S.L. 
Stancliffe, Frederick, 
42, St. John-street, Montreal, Canada. 
Stanford, Edward, 
13 and 14, Long Acre, W.C. 
Staples, Sir Nathaniel Alexander, Bart., 
Lissan, Cookstown, Tyrone, Ireland ; 4, Savile-row, W. 
Stark, James, 
17, King’s Arms-yard, E.C. 
Stephens, William Davies, J.P., 
4, Abbotsford-terrace, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 
*Stern, Edward D., 
22, Queen’s-gate, South Kensington, S.W. 
Stone, Frank, 
‘71, Bishopsgate-street, E.C. 
Stone, William A., 
90, Cannon-street, H.C.; West Hill Lodge, Dartford, Kent. 
*Stott, John, F.L.A., 
12, Hssex-villas, Kensington, W. 
Strachan, Thomas Young, F.L.A., 
18, Grainger-street West, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 
Strachey, General Richard, R.E., C.S.I., F.R.S., 
India Office, Westminster, S.W. 
Strutt, Hon. Frederick, 
Milford House, near Derby. 
*Summers, William, M.P. (Sunnyside, Ashton-under- Lyne), 
Reform Club, Pall Mall, S.W. 
Sykes, George Samuel, 
1, Grant's Lane, Calcutta, India. 


*Tait, Patrick Maecnaghten, F.R.G.S., 

39, Belsize Park, N.W.; and Oriental Club, W. 
Taylor, George, 

17, Abchurch-lane, E.C. 
Taylor, Harry, 

7, Albemarle-street, W.; and 9, Aldermanbury, E. 
Taylor, John E., 

12, Queen's Gate-gardens, South Kensington, S.W. 
Taylor, Peter Alfred, M.P., 

22, Ashley-place, Westminster, S.W. 


Y ear of 
Election. 
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838 |*Taylor, General Pringle, K.H., 


1882 
1880 
1879 
1879 
1878 
1878 
1864 
1868 
1871 


1883 
1883 


1882 
1879 
1882 
1855 
1868 
1868 
1883 
1880 
18738 


1867. 


1878 


1880 | 


Temperley, Joseph, 
1, Cail’s-buildings, Newcastle-on- Tyne. 
Temple, Sir Richard, Bart., G.C.S.I., D.C.L., &c., 
Carlton Club, Pall Mall, S. Ww. 
Thomas, William Angell, 
King’s College, Strand, W.C. 
Thomas, W. Cave, 
538, Welbeck-street, Cavendish-square, W. 
Thompson, Alfred Boyle, F.R.C.P. Edin., 
18, Serjeants’-inn, Temple, E.C. 
Thompson, Captain C. Halford (late R.A.), 


Claremont, Exeter. 


*Thompson, Henry Yates, 


26a, Bryanston-square, W. 
Thomson, James, 
35, ’ Nicholas-lane, LC. 
Thomson, Thomas D., / 

57, Moorgate-street, H.C. 
Thorburn, Alexander Brown, 

17, Marloes-road, Kensington, W. 
Thubron, Robert, 

1, Queen-square, Newcastle-on- Tyne. 
Tinker, James, 

80, Cromwell-road, S.W. 
Tipping, William, 

Oakfield House, Ashton-under-Lyne. 
Tomkins, George, LL. D., 

132, Piccadilly, W. 
Tomline, Colonel George, 

1, Carlton House-terrace, S.W. 


*Treatt, Frank Burford, 


Immigration Office, Sydney, V.S. Wales. 
Tritton, Joseph Herbert, 
54, Lombard-street, EC, 
Trouson, Norman, P. M., 
Hope Park, Bromley, Kent. 
Tupp, Alfred Cotterill (Bengal Civil Service), 
6, Harrington-street, Calcutta. 


| Turnbull, Alexander, 


118, Belsize-park-gardens, N.W. 
Turner, Thomas, 
Ashley House, Kingsdown, Bristol. 
Turton, William Woolley, 
The Hollies, Bickley, Kent. 
Twist, John Charles, 
78, Union-road, Hurst Brook, Ashton-under-Lyne. 
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Sac! ad 
Electio 


1841 Tyndall, William Henry, 
92, Cheapside, E.C. 


1873 | Underdown, Robert George, 

London-road Railway Station, Manchester. 
1876 *Urirn, RicHarp Denny, 

22, Stafford-terrace, Phillimore-gardens, W. 


1842 | Valpy, Richard, 
5, Rutland-gate, S.W. 
1868 | Vanderbyl, Philip, 
Northwood, near Winchester. 
1880 | Van de Linde, Gérard, F.C.A., 
12, Laurence Pountney-lane, Cannon-street, E. C. 
1883 | Van Esen, J., 
55, Threadneedle-street, EC. 
1874 | Vian, William John, 
64, Cornhill, E.C. 
1876 | Vigers, Robert, 
A, Frederick’ s-place, Old Jewry, E.C. 
1877 | Vine, J ohn Richard Somers, 


1873 | Vivian, Major Quintus, D.L, F.R.G.S., 
17, Chesham-street, S.W. 


1877 | Waddy, Henry Edward, L.8.C.P., M.R.C.S., 
2, Clarence-street, Gloucester. 

1883 | Wahab, Edward, 
14, St. Mary Axe, H.C. 

1873 | Wakeford, Henry, 
Gone Office, Whitehall, S.W. 

1857 |*Walford, Cornelius, F.I.A., 
86, Belsize-park -gardens, N.W, 

1883 Walford, John Edward, C.C., 
Knightrider-street, E.C. 


Year of 
Election 


1871 
1882 
1868 
1880 
1876 
1877 
1850 
1879 
1873 
1865 
1873 
1883 
1882 


' 1883 


1865 
1873 
18738 
1879 
1873 
1879 
1855 
1873 
1873 
1855 
1879 
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|*Walker, R. Bailey, 


Ribblesdale Cottage, Wellington-road, Fallowfield. 
Wallen, Robert, 

Harlech, Hawthorn, near Melbourne, Victoria. 
Wallis, Charles, J., 

21, May Grove-road, Brondesbury, N.W. 
Wallis, E. White, F.M.S., 

1, Spring field-road, St. John’s Wood, N.VW. 
Walter, Arthur Fraser, 

15, Queen’s Gate-terrace, S.W 
Walter, Captain Edward, 

Commissionatres’ Office, 419, Strand, W.O. 
Walter, John, M.P., 

40, Upper Grosvenor-street, W. 
Wansey, Arthur H., 

Sambourne, Stoke Bishop, Bristol. 
Waring, Charles, 

198, Grosvenor-square, S.W. 
Waterhouse, Edwin, B.A., 

44, Gresham-street, H.C. 
Watson, J. Forbes, M.A., M.D., LL.D. 

16, Lullington-road, Anerley, S.E. 
Watson, T. Wilkinson, 

151, West George-street, Glasgow. 
Watson, Walter, 

52, Balmes-road, Southgate-road, N. 
Watson, William Livingstone, 

7, Wetherby-gardens, South Kensington, 8. W. 
Webster, Alphonsus, 

44, Mecklenburg-square, W.C. 
Webster, James Hume, 

14, Chapel-street, Park-lane, W. 
Weguelin, Thomas Matthias, 

44, Grosvenor-gardens, S.W. 
Weir, William, 

38, South Audley-street, W. 


*Welby, Sir Reginald Earle, K C.B., 


The Treasury, Whitehall, S.W. 
Welch, John Kemp, J.P., 
Clock House, Clapham-common, S.W. 
Weldon, James Walton, 
1, St. James’ s-square, S.W. 
Wellington, His Grace the Duke of, K.G., &., &e. 
Apsley House, Piccadilly, W. 
Wells, W. Lewis, 
66, Old Broad-street, H.C. 
Welton, Thomas Abercrombie, (5, Moorgate-street, E.C.), 
Rectory Grove House, Clapham, S.W. 
Wenley, James Adams, 
Bank of Scotland, Bank-street, Edinburgh. 
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Year of 


Election. 


1876 
1879 
1882 


1883 
1878 
1859 


1876 
1863 


1879 


1871 
1878 
1873 
1879 
1878 
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Westgarth, William, 
8, Hinch-lane, B.C. 
«Westlake, John, Q. C., LL.D., 
The River Hose, 3, Chelsea Embankment, S.W. 
* Whadcoat, J. H., 
Halifac, Yorkshire. 
Whadcoat, William I., 
Crown Buildings, Old Broad-street, E.C. 
Wharton, James, 
10, Buckland-crescent, Belsize-park, N.W. 
Whitbread, Samuel, M.P., 
10, Hnnismore-gardens, Princes-gate, S.W. 
Whitcher, John, Jr., F.LA., 
81, King William-street, E.C. 
White, Leedham, 
44, Onslow-gardens, S.W. 
White, Robert Owen, J.P., 
The Priory, Lewisham, SE. 
White, William, 
70, Lombard-street, H.C. 
Whiteford, William, 
3, Lemple-gardens, H.C. 
Whitehead, Jeftery, 
39, Thr ogmorton-street, H.C. 


*Whitwill, Mark, J. pe 


Redland House, Durdham-park, Bristol. 
Wilcox, William, L.R.C.P. (Edin.), M.R.C.S., 

Holly House, North Walsham, Norfolk. 
Wilkinson, Thomas Read, 

Manchester and Salford Bank, Manchester. 
Willans, John Wrigley, 

Beech Holme, Burley, Leeds. 
Williams, Edward, 

Cleveland Lodge, Middlesborough. 
Williams, Frederick Bessant, 

2, Ludgate Hill, E.C. 
Williams, Henry Maunder, 

58, Acre-lane, Brixton, S.W. 
Williams, H. R., 

3, Lime-street, EC. ; and Oak Lodge, Highgate, N. 
Williams, John Worthey, 

5, Marlborough- road, Upper oliedey NN. 
WiLtraMs, RicHAaRD Prog, C.E 

38, Parliament-street, S.W. 


ES} 


*Wilson, Robert Porter, 


5, Cumberland-terrace, Regent’s-park, N.W. 


- |*Winch, William R., 


North Mymms Park, Hatfield, Herts. 
Wishwanath Narayan Mandlick, The Hon. Rao Saheb, C.S.I., 
Legislative Council, Bombay. 


Year of 
Elcetion, 


1868 
1883 
1877 
1873 
1838 
1874 
1878 
1880 
1883 
1838 


1872 
1879 
Tey 7 
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Wood, H. W. I. (Caleutta), 
Care of Messrs. Richardson, 13, Pall Mall, S.W. 

Wood, Thomas Percival, 
137, Fenchurch- street, E..C.; and 127, Peckham Rye, 8 E. 

Woodrow, Thomas John, 
Sisland Cottage, Wanstead. 

Woods, Henry, 
Warnford Park, Bishop's Waltham, Hants. 

Woolhouse, Wesley Stoker Barker, F.R.A.S., 
Alwyne Lodge, Alwyne-road, Canonbury, N. 

Woolner, Thomas, R. A., 
29, Welbeck- street, Cavendish-square, W. 

Worsfold, Rev. J. N., M. A., 
Haddlesey Rectory, near Selby, Yorkshire. 

Wren, Walter, 
7, Powis-square, W. 

Wright, Bryce McMurdo, 
Hesket House, 54, Guilford-street, Russell-square, W.C. 

*W yatt-Edgell, Rev. Edgell, 
40, Lower Grosvenor-street, W.; Stanford Hall, Rugby. 


Yeatman, Morgan, 
Shauwfield, Bromley, Kent. 


| Yeats, John, LL.D., 


7, Beaufort-square, Chepstow. 
*Youll, John Gibson, 


Jesmonds-road, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 


1849 |* Young, Charles Baring, 


12, Hyde-park Terrace, W. 


1882 | Young, BE. M., 


123, Bishopsgate-street Within, H.C. 


#,* The Executive Committee request that any inaccuracy in 
the Foredoing list may be pointed out to the ASSISTANT SECRETARY 
and that all changes of address may be notified to him, so that delay 
in forwarding communications and the publications of the Society may 
be avoided. 
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HONORARY MEMBERS. 
HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS THE PRINCE OF WALES, K.G., 


Honorary President. 


jad BB ed Oy ei at 


Year of 


Austria and Hungary. 
Election. 


1374. Budapest...... M. CHARLES KELETI, Conseiller ministériel ; Chef 
du Bureau royal hongrois de Statistique. ; 
Docteur en droit ; Chevalier de I’ ordre autrichien 
de Léopold ; Commandeur de lordre russe de St. 
Stanislaus et de l’ordre portugais de la Villa Vigosa. 


1877. Wienna........ DR. HUGH FRANCIS. BRACHELLI, Aulic 
Councillor, Chief of the Statistical Department, 
Ministry of Commerce; Professor at the Tech- 
nical High School in Vienna; President of the 
Permanent Commission for Commercial Values. 
Commander of the Russian Orders of St. Anna 
and St. Stanislaus, of the Luxembourg Order of 
the Oak-Crown ; Officer of the Order of the Italian 
Crown; Knight of the Order of the House of 
Saxe-Ernestine ; Officer of Public Instruction of 
France, &c., Kc. 


1854. 5) te seeeee 8. H. M. CHARLES BARON DE CZOERNIG, 
Conseiller intime actuel de 8. Majesté Imp. et 
Royale; Ancien Président de la Commission 
Centrale Imp. et Royale de Statistique 4 Vienne. 


1879. 99 ee veeeee PROFESSOR FR. XAVIER von NEUMANN- 
SPALLART, D.C.L., Professor of Political 
Economy and Statistics, Agricultural College, 
University of Vienna ; Aulic Councillor; Member 
of the Imperial Statistical Commission ; Honorary 
Member of the Statististical Society of Paris, and 
of the Cobden Club. 


1877. Hs weccceee M. MAX WIRTH, Ancien Chef du Bureau fédéral 
de Statistique en Suisse. 


Helgium. 


1879, Brussels ,..... M. le DR. HUGENE JANSSENS, Docteur en 
médecine, &c.; Inspecteur en chef du Service 
d’ Hygiéne de la Ville de Bruxelles. 
Membre de Académie royale de médecine, de 
la Commission centrale de Statistique, du Conseil 
Supérieur d’ Hygiene, de la Commission médicale 
locale ; Membre Sécrétaire de la Commission locale 
de Statistique, &c.; Chevalier de l’ordre de Léopold 
et de l’ordre de St. Maurice et de St. Lazare, &c. 


Year of 
* Election, 
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— Denmark, 


1878. Copenhagen ,. PROFESSOR VIGAND ANDREAS FALBE- 


1852. 


HANSEN, Professor of the University of Copen- 
hagen ; Member of the “ Folkething.”’ 


29 »»5 DR. PETER ANTON SCHLEISNER, Officer of 
Health of the City of Copenhagen ; Member of the 
Royal General Board of Health for Denmark, 
Doctor of Medicine, Conseiller d’ Etat; Knight of 
the Order of Dannebroge, and the Swedish Order 
of “ Nordstjerne”’ ; Corresponding Member of the 
Medical Society in Stockholm and Christiania, of 
the “Société de Médecine publique et d’ Hygiéne 
professionelle”’ in Paris, of the “ Société d’ Hygiéne 
publique de Bordeaux, and of the “Société royale 
de Médecine publique de Belgique,” &ce. 


France. 


1880. Paris.......... M. le DR. JACQUES BERTILLON, Docteur en 


1856. 


1879. 


1878. 


1870. 
1854. 


1860. 


1860. 


9° 


médecine; Chef des Travaux statistiques de la 
Ville de Paris: Directeur des ‘ Annales de Démo- 
graphie internationale ;” Professeur suppléant a 
l’EKcole d’anthropologie. 


secceeeeee M. MAURICE BLOCK, Membre de I’Institut de 
France (Académie des Sciences morales et politi- 
ques) ; Chevalier de la Légion d’honneur et des 
ordres de Suéde, Russie, Prusse, Baviére, Autriche- 
Hongrie, Gréce, Italie, Espagne, Portugal. 

secececsee M. le DR. ARTHUR CHERVIN, Directeur de 
l’Institution des Bégues de Paris; Docteur en 
médecine et en chirurgie; Membre de la Com- 
mission permanente de Statistique de la Ville de 
Paris; Fondateur des “ Annales de Démographie 
internationale,” &c. 


cecesscese M. MAXIMIN DELOCHE, Membre de l'Institut 
de France; Directeur honoraire de la Statistique 
Générale de France; Commandeur de la Légion 
d@honneur; Officier del’ Instruction publique ; Com- 
mandeur de Vlordre Imp. et Ronale de Frangois 
Joseph d’Autriche-Hongrie; Membre de diverses 
Sociétés savantes. 

ce ececcese M. CLEMENT JUGLAR, President Sortant de la 
Société de Statistique de Paris. 

sevesceeee M. ALFRED LEGOYT, Ancien Directeur de la 
Statistique Générale. 

-esceesese M. PIERRE EMILE LEVASSEUR, Membre de 
l'Institut de France; Professeur au Collége de 
France et au Conservatoire des arts et métiers. 

weeccceeee M. MARIE, LOUIS PIERRE FELIX ESQUIROU 
DE PARIEU, Sénateur; Membre de l'Institut de 
France; Grand croix de la Légion d’honneur, et 
de plusieurs ordres étrangers. 
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Year of 
Election. 


1876. 


1880, 


1877. 


1860. 


1878. 


1876. 


1871. 


1876. 


1876. 


1870. 


1879. 


1880. 


STATISTICAL SOCIETY : 


Paris ........ M. LE PRESIDENT DE LA SOCIETE DE 
STATISTIQUE DE PARIS. 


jy teveseseses HONORABLE M. JEAN BAPTISTE LEON 
SAY, Sénateur ; Membre de 1’ Institut de France. 


Germany. 


Bavaria ...... DR. GHORGH MAYR, formerly Director of the 
Royal Bureau of Statistics; Ministerialrath and 
Universitits Professor. 


99 soeeee DR. GEORGE KARL LEOPOLD SEUFFERT, 
Chief Inspector and Director of the Royal Custom 
House at Simbach; Knight of the Order of St. 
Michael. 


Berlin ........ DR. CHARLES BECKER, Director des Kaiserlichen 
Statistischen Amts; Geheimer Ober-Regierungsrath. 


99 ee eeeeee DR. ERNEST ENGEL, formerly Director of the 
Royal Statistical Bureau of Prussia. 


Frankfort .... THE PRESIDENT OF THE STATISTICAL 
SOCIETY OF FRANKFORT. 


Stuttgart...... SIR HENRY PAGE-TURNER BARRON, Bart., 
British Minister. 


Great Hrttain and Freland, 


Dublin........ THE PRESIDENT OF THE STATISTICAL AND 
SOCIAL INQUIRY SOCIETY OF IRELAND. 


Manchester .. THE PRESIDENT OF THE MANCHESTER 
STATISTICAL SOCIETY, 


reece, 


Athens........ M.A. MANSOLAS, Chef de Division, Directeur du 
Bureau de Statistique Hellénique. 


dtaly. 


Genoa ........ SIGNOR GEROLAMO BOCCARDO, Senatore del 
Regno ; Professore di Economia nella Regia; 
Scuola Superiore Navale, e di Statistica nella R. 
Université di Genova; Commendatore dei S.S. 
Maurizio e Lazzaro ; Grande Ufficiale della Corona 
d'Italia ; Cavaliere del Merito Civile di Savoja, &c. 


Padua ........ DR. EMILIO MORPURGO, Deputato al Parla- 
mento; Professore ordinario di statistica nella 
regia Universita di Padova; membro del consiglio 
superiore di statistica; Membro effettivo del regio 
Istituto Veneto Socco corrispondente della reale 
Accademia dei Lincei; Gr. uff. dell’Ordine della 
Corona d'Italia; Comm. dell’Ordine dei S8.S. 
Maurizio e Lazzaro; Gr. cord. dell’Ordine di Fr. 
Guiseppe. 


Year of 
Election. 


1880. 


1874. 


1865. 


1877. 
1880. 
1868. 


1854. 


1845. 


1854. 


1873. 


1858. 


1877. 


1845. 
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Pavia ........ DR. LUIGI COSSA, LL.D., Professor of Political 
Economy at the University of Pavia; Honorary 
Member of the Cobden Club. 
Rome ........ SIGNOR LUIGI BODIO, Direttore generale della 
Statistica del Regno; Professore. 
. REV. CESARE CONTINI, Priest and Beneficiato 
Vaticano; Member of the Statistical Society of 
Pavia; of the Hygienic Society of Italy ; and of the 
Hygienic Society cf Paris. 
99 es eeeeveee S. EH. CESARE CORRENTI, Deputato al Parla- 
mento; Vice-Presidente della Giunta Centrale di 
Stutistica ; gid Ministro della Pubblica Istruzione. 
....e DR. ANGELO MESSEDAGLIA, Deputato al 
Parlamento; Professore Ordinario di Universita ; 
Commendatore. 
IL MARCHESE ERMENEGILDO DEI CINQUE 
QUINTILI, Avvocato, Segretario Generale della 
Commissione degl’Ospedali di Roma. 
Turin,......... SIGNOR GIOVANNI FLECHIA, Professore di 
Storia comparata delle lingue classiche e neolatine, e di 
sanscrito nell’ Universita di Torino ; Commendatore ; 
della R. Accademia delle Scienze di Torino e di 
quella dei Lincei; dell’ordine del Merito Civile di 
Savoja. 

Venice......... SIGNOR FRANCESCO FERRARA, Professore e 
Direttore della Scuola Superiore di Commercio a 
Venezia ; gia Deputato al Parlamento; gia Ministro. 
delle Finanze. 


Portugal. 


Lisbon........ M.A. J. D’AVILA, Ministre d’Htat honoraire, Con- 
seiller d’Etat, et Député des Cortés. 


Aussie, 


St. Petersburg HIS EXCELLENCY M. PETER SEMENOFF 
(SEMENOW), Senator, Conseiller privé de 8.M.I. 
President of the Statistical Council ; President of 
the Imperial Geographical Society; Honorary 
Member of the Academy of Sciences in St. Peters- 
burg. 

M. le DR. J.B. VERNADSKI, Conseiller d’Etat 
actuel, ex-Professeur. 

M. A. VESSELOVSKY, Sécrétaire du Comité Scien- 
tifique du Ministére Impérial des Finances. 


99 


99 


Spain. 


Madrid........ EXMO SENOR PD. JOSE MAGAZ Y JAYMHE, 
Lawyer, and Member of the Council of State; 
Grand Cross of Isabella Catolica; Commander of 
the Order of Carlos 3°; Ex-Deputy of the Cortes ; 
Ex-Senator ; Hx-Director-General of Treasury ; Ex- 
Under-Secretary of the Ministry of Finance, &c. 


D 
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Year of 


Sturdven and ortoan. 


1858. Christiania.... PROFESSOR THORKIL HALVORSEN ASCHE- 


HOUG, Professor at the University of Christiania ; 
Professor of Law and Political Economy at the 
University cf Christiania; Chairman of the Board 
of Directors of the Royal Norwegian Hypottuk- 
bank; Member of the Institute of International 
Law, and of the Academies of Christiania, Trondh- 
jem and Upsala, and of the Royal Historical Society 
of Denmark ; Commander of the Norwegian Order 
of St. Olave; of the Swedish Order of the North 
Star; and Commander of the First Class of. the 
Order of Danebrog. 


1874. - .. M. A. N. KIGER, Director of the Statistical Bureau 
of Norway. 
1860. THOMAS MICHELL, Esq., C.B., H.B.M. Consul- 


General in Norway. 

1860. Stockholm.... M. FREDRIK THEODOR BERG, Ancien Directeur 
du Bureau Royal de Statistique de la Suéde ; 
Docteur en médecine; Dr. honoraire en philosophie 
et en jurisprudence ; Membre de l’ Académie Royale 
des Sciences & Stockholm, et de |’ Académie Royale de 
VAgriculture ; Membre correspondant de la Com- 
mission centrale de Statistique 4 Bruxelles, de la 
Société de Statistique a Paris ; Membre des Sociétés 
des médecins 4 Stockholm, Christiania, Copeahague 
et Helsingfors, &e. ; Commandeur des Ordres Royales 
de l’Etoile polaire et de Wasa, Kc. 


Switzerland, 


1840. Geneva........ M. MALLHET. 


Gurkev: 
1877. Constantinople. HIS HIGHNESS AHMED VEFYK PACHA, 
Grand Vizir, Sénateur, &e. 


AMERICA. 


Dominion of Canadz. 
1876. Ottawa........ JOHN LANGTON, Esq., M.A., late Auditor-General. 


Gnited States. 


1873. Albany, N.Y... THE HON. WILLIAM BARNES, Councillor-at- 
Law ; Ex-Superintendent of the Insurance Depart- 
ment, State of New York. 

1860. Dorchester, Mass. DR. EDWARD JARVIS, A.M., late President of 
the American Statistical Association, Boston. 


Year of 
lection, 


1876. 


1870. 


1870. 


1880. 


1881. 


1877. 


1876. 


1876. 


1877. 


1869. 
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New Haven, Conn. FRANCIS A. WALKER, Esq., Ph.D., LL.D., Presi- 
dent of the Massachusetts Institute of Technology ; 
Member of the National Academy of Sciences ; 
President of the American Statistical Society. 


Norwich, Conn. THE HON. DAVID A. WELIS, D.C.L., LL.D., 


Late Special Commissioner of Revenue of the 
United States; Chairman of Commission for the 
Revision of Taxes of the State of New York; Presi- 
dent of the American Social Science Association ; 
Member of the Board of Arbitration of American 
Railways ; Corresponding Member of the Institute 
of France; President of the American Free Frade 
League; Chairman 1883 of the Department of 
Finance of the American Social Science Association. 

Taunton, Mass. THE HON. JOHN ELIOT SANFORD, Lawyer ; 
Speaker of the House of Representatives; In- 
surance Commissioner ; Chairman of the Board of 
Harbour and Land Commissioners. 

Washington .. THE HON. CHARLES F. CONANT, late Assistant 
Secretary of the Treasury of the United States. 

3 JOHN 8. BILLINGS, Esq., M.D., Surgeon United 
States Army ; Member of the National Academy ot 
Science, &e. 
- EDWARD YOUNG, Esq., A.M., Ph.D., formerly 

Chief of the Bureau of Statistics, United States of 
America. 


AUSTRALASIA. 
Aeww South tales. 


Sydney........ EDWARD ‘GRANT WARD, Esq, Registrar- 
General, and a Magistrate of the Colony of New 
South Wales. 


Aetw Sealand. 


Wellington.... JAMES HECTOR, Esq., M.D., C.M.G., F.BS., 
L. and E., F.G.S., &c. Director of the Geological 
Survey, of the Meteorological Department, and of 
the New Zealand Institute. 


Oueensland, 
Brisbane...... HENRY JORDAN, Esq., Registrar General. 


South Australia, 


Adelaide ...... JOSIAH BOOTHBY, Esq., O.M.G., Under Secre- 
tary and Government Statist of South Australia. 
D 2 
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Gusmania, 
mecaee. 
1876. Mobart........ EDWIN CRADOCK NOWELL, Esaq., J.P., Clerk 


of Executive and Legislative Councils, and late- 
Government Statistician. 


Victoria. 

1875. Melbourne .... HENRY HEYLYN HAYTER, Esq, C.M.G.,. 
Government Statist of Victoria. Officier de |’In- 
struction Publique (France) ; Honorary Member of 
the Statistical and Social Inquiry Society of Ireland, 
of the Statistical Association of Tokio, and of the- 
Royal Society of Tasmania; Honorary Corres- 
ponding Member of the Statistical Society of Man- 
chester, of the Geographical Society of Bremen, 
and of the Royal Society of South Australia ; 
Fellow and Honorary Corresponding Secretary for 
Victoria of the Royal Colonial Institute. 


1858. oe see WILLIAM HENRY ARCHER, HEsq., K.S.G.,. 
F.L.A., F.L.S., &c., Barrister-at-Law. 


Nott.—The Executive Committee request that any inaccuracies: 
in the foregoing List of Honorary Mrmpers may be pointed out, 
and that all changes of address may be notified to the Secretary,. 
so that delay in forwarding communications and the publications. 
of the Society may be avoided. 
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INDEX TO RULES. 


The Objects of the Society. 


2. Society to consist of Fellows and Honorary Members. 
3. No. of Fellows unlimited; Hon. Members not to exceed 70. 
4, Fellows—Candidates to be proposed by two or more Fellows. 
5. Do. to be-elected by Ballot. 
6. Do. on Admission may attach F.S.S. to their Names. 
7. Honorary Members, Proposed by Council; Elected bv Ballot. 
8. Fellows, to pay an Annual Subscription or a Composition. 
9. Do. how disqualified. Written notice of withdrawal required. 
10. Do. and Honorary Members, Expulsion of. 
11. Trustees. Property of Society, to be vested in Three. 
12. President, Council, and Officers, Number and Particulars of. 
ta Do. do. do. Election and Qualifications of. 
16. Do. do. do. Extraordinary Vacancies of. 
16. Committees, may be appointed by Council. 
17. Meetings, Ordinary and Anniversary, when to be held. 
18. Ordinary Meetings, Business of. Strangers may be introduced. 
19. Anniversary Meetings, Business of. 
20. Special General Meetings may be called. 
21. Auditors, Appointment and Duties of. 
22. President, Duties of. To have a Casting Vote. 
23. Treasurer, Duties of, subject to the Council. 
24. Secretaries, Duties of. 
25. Vice-Presidents, Powers of. 
26. Council, Duties of, in Publishing Papers and Expending Funds. 
27. Do. Powers of, to frame Regulations not inconsistent 
28. ; with these Rules. 
29. Do. to publish a Journal of the Transactions of the Society 
30. Right of Property reserved in all Communications received. 
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Objects of the Society. 


1. THE Statistical Society was esta- 
' plished to collect, arrange, digest, and 
publish facts illustrating the condition 
and prospects of society, i: its material, 
social and moral relations. These facts 
are for the most part arranged in 
tabular forms, and in accordance with 
the principles of the numerical method. 

The Society not only collects new 
materials, but condenses, arranges, and 
publishes those already existing, whether 
unpublished or published in diffuse and 
expensive forms, in the English or in 
any foreign language. 

The Society likewise promotes the 
discussion of legislative and other pub- 
lic measures from the statistical point 
of view. These discussions form portions 
of the Transactions of the Society. 


Constitution of the Society. 


2. The Society consists of Fellows and 
Honorary Members, elected in the man- 
ner laid down in the following rules. 


Number of Fellows and Honorary 
Members. 


3. The number of Fellows shall be 
unlimited. Foreigners or British sub- 
jects of distinction residing abroad may 
be admitted as Honorary Members: of 
whom the number shall not be more 
than seventy at any one time. 


Proposal of Fellows. 


4, Every Candiaate for admission as 
2 Fellow of the Society, shall be pro- 
posed by two or more Fellows, who, 
shall certify from their personal know- 
ledge of him or of his works, that he is 
a fit person to be admitted a Fellow 
of the Statistical Society. Every such 
certificate having been read and approved 
at a Meeting of the Council, shall be 
suspended in the meeting-100m of the 
Society until the following Ordinary 
Meeting, at which the vote shall be 
taken upon it. 


Election of Fellows. 

5. In the election of Fellows, the 
votes shall be taken by ballot. No 
person shall be admitted unless at least 
sixteen Fellows vote, and unless he have 
in his favour three-fourths of the Fellows 
voting. 


Admission of Fellows. 


6. Every Fellow elect shall appear 
for his admission on or before the third 
Ordinary Meeting of the Society after 
his election, or within such time as shall 
be granted by the Council. 

The manner of admission shall be 
thus :— 

Immediately after the reading of the 
minutes, the Fellow elect, having first 
paid his subscription for the current 
year or his composition, shall sign the 
obligation contained in the Fellowship- 
book, to the effect following :-— 

«We, who have underwritten our 
“‘ names, do hereby undertake, each for 
*‘ himself, that we will endeavour to 
‘further the good of the Statistical 
«Society for improving Statistical 
* Knowledge, and the ends for which 
“the same has been founded; that 
“we will be present at the Meet- 
‘‘ings of the Society as often as con- 
* veniently we can, and that we will 
“keep and fulfil the Rules and Orders. 
‘‘ of this Society: provided that when- 
** soever any one of us shall make known, 
‘by writing under his hand, to the 
«« President for the time being, that he: 
** desires to withdraw from the Society,. 
“he shall be free thenceforward from 
“* this obligation.” 

Whereon the President, taking him 
by the hand, shall say,—“‘ By the autho- 
“rity and in the name of the Statis- 
“tical Society I do admit you a 
“* Fellow thereof.” 

Upon their admission Fellows shall 
have the right of attaching ta their 
names the letters F.S.S. 
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Admission of Honorary Members. 


7. ‘There shall be Two Meetings in 
the year, on such days as shall be here- 
after fixed by the Council, at which 
Honorary Members may be elected. © 

No Honorary Member can be recom- 
mended for election but by the Council. 
Any Member of the Council may pro- 
pose a Moreigner or British subject of 
distinction residing abroad at any Meet- 
ing of the Council, delivering at the 
same time a written statement of the 
qualifications, offices held by, and pub- 
lished works of the person proposed ; 
and ten days’ notice at least shall be 
given to every Member of the Council, 
of the day on which the Council will 
vote by ballot on the question whether 
they will recommend the person pro- 
posed. No such recommendation to the 
Society shall be adopted unless at least 
three-fourths of the votes are in favour 
thereof. 

Notice of the recommendation shall 
be given from the chair at the Meeting 
of the Society next preceding that at 
which the vote shall be taken thereon. 
No person shall be elected an Honorary 
Member unless sixteen Fellows vote and 
three-fourths of the Fellows voting be 
in his favour. 

The Council shall have power to elect 
as Honorary Members, the Presidents for 
the time being of the Statistical Societies 
of Dublin, Manchester, and Paris, and 
the President of any other Statistical 
Society at home or abroad. 


Payments by Fellows. 


8. Every Fellowof theSociety shall pay 
a yearly subscription of Two Guineas, 
or may at any time compound for his 
future yearly payments by paying at 
once the sum of Twenty Guineas.* 


Defaulters.— Withdrawal of 
Fellows. 


9. All yearly payments are due in 
advance on the 1st of January, and if 
any Fellow of the Society have not paid 
his subscription before the 1st of July, 
he shall be applied to in writing by the 
Secretaries, and. if the same be not paid 
before the 1st of January of the second 


year, a written application shall again | 
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be made by the Secretaries, and the 
Fellow in arrear shall cease to receive: 
the Society’s publications, and shall not 
be entitled to any of the privileges of 
the Society until such arrears are paid ; 
and if the subscription be not dis- 
charged before the 1st of February of 
the second year, the name of the Fellow 
thus in arrear shall be exhibited as a 
defaulter on a card suspended in the 
meeting-rooms ; and if, at the next 
Anniversary Meeting, the amount still 
remain unpaid, the defaulter shall be 
announced to be no longer a Fellow of 
the Society, the reason for the same 
being at the same time assigned. No 
Fellow of the Society can withdraw his 
name from the Society’s books, unless 
all arrears be paid; and no resignation 
will be deemed valid unless a written 
notice thereof be communicated to the 
Secretaries. No Fellow shall be entitled 
to vote at any Meeting of the Society 
until he shall have paid his subscription 
for the current year. 


Expulsion of Fellows. 


10. If any Fellow of the Society, or 
any Honorary Member, shall so demean 
himself that it would be for the dis- 
honour of the Society that he longer 
continue to be a Fellow or Member 
thereof, the Council shall take the 
matter into consideration; and if the 
majority of the Members of the Council 
present at some Meeting (of which and 
of the matter in hand such Fellow or 
Member, and every Member of the 
Council, shall have due notice) shall 
decide by ballot to recommend that such 
Fellow or Member be expelled from the 
Society, the President shall at the next 
Ordinary Meeting announce to the 
Society the recommendation of the 
Council, and at the following Meeting 
the question shall be decided by ballot, 
and if at least three-fourths of the 
number voting are in favour of the 
expulsion, the President shall forthwith 
cancel the name in the Fellowship-book, 
and shall say,— ; 

‘«¢ By the authority and in the rame 
“ of the Statistical Society, I do declare 
“ that A. B. (naming him) is no longer 
“a Fellow (or Honorary Member) 
** thereof.” 


* Cheques should be made payable to ‘‘The Statistical Society,” and crossed ‘* Messrs 


Drummond and Co.” 
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And such Fellow or Honorary Mem- 
ber, shall thereupon cease to be of the 
Society. 


Trustees. 


11. The property of the Society shall 
be vested in three Trustees, chosen by 
the Fellows. The Trustees are eligible 
to any other offices in the Society. 


President, Council, and Officers. 


12. The Council shall, independent 
of the Honorary Vice-Presidents, con- 
sist of thirty-one Members, of whom one 
shall be the President, and four be nomi- 
nated Vice-Presidents. The Council 
shall be elected as hereafter provided. 
Any five of the Council shall be a 
quorum. From the Council shall be 
chosen a Treasurer, three Secretaries, 
and a Foreign Secretary, who may be 
one of the Secretaries. Six Fellows, at 
least, who were not of the Council of the 
previous year, shall be annually elected. 


Election of President and Officers. 


13. The President shall be chosen 
yearly by the Fellows. The same person 
shall not be eligible more than two 
years in succession. 

The former Presidents who are con- 
tinuing Fellows of the Society shall be 
Honorary Vice-Presidents ; four Vice- 
Presidents shall be yearly chosen from 
the Council by the President. 

Any Honorary Vice-President may 
take part in the deliberations of the 
Council on expressing a wish to that 
effect : and when attending the Meetings 
of the Council, shall exercise all the 
rights and powers of a Member of the 
Council. 

The Treasurer and Secretaries shall 
be chosen yearly by the Fellows from 
the Council. 


Election of Council. 


14, The Council shall, previously to 
the Anniversary Meeting, nominate, by 
ballot, the Fellows whom they recom- 
mend to be the next President and 
Council of the Society. They shall also 
recommend for election a Treasurer and 
Secretaries (in accordance with Rule 
12). Notice shall be sent to every 
Fellow whose residence is known to be 
within :the limits of the metropolitan 
post, at least a fortnight before the 
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Anniversary Meeting, of the names of 
Fellows recommended by the Council. 


Extraordinary Vacancies. 


15. On any extraordinary vacancy of 
the Office of the President, or other 
Officer of the Society, or in the Council, 
the Secretaries shall summon _ the 
Council with as little delay as possible, 
and a majority of the Council, thereupon 
meeting in their usual place, shall, by 
ballot, and by a majority of those pre- 
sent, choose a new President, or other 
Officer of the Society, or Member of the 
Council, to be so until the next Anni- 
versary Meeting. 


Committees. 


16. The Council shall have power to 
appoint Committees of Fellows and 
also an Executive Committee of their 
own body. The Committees shall report 
their proceedings to the Council. No 
report shall be communicated to the 
Society which is not approved by the 
Council. 


Meetings Ordinary and Anniversary. 


17. The Ordinary Meetings of the 
Society shall be monthly, or oftener, 
during the Session, which shall be from 
the 1st of November to the Ist of July, 
both inclusive, on such days and at 
such hours as the Council shall declare. 
The Anniversary Meeting shall be held 
on such day in June of each year as 
shall be appointed by the Council for 
the time being. 


Business of Ordinary Meetings. 


18. The business of the Ordinary 
Meetings shall be to admit Fellows, to 
read and hear reports, letters, and 
papers on subjects interesting to the 
Society. Nothing relating to the rules 
or management of the Society shall be 
discussed at the Ordinary Meetings, 
except that the Auditors’ Report shall 
be received at the Ordinary Meeting in 
February, and that the Minutes of the 
Anniversary Meeting, and of every 
Special General Meeting, shail be con- 
firmed at the next Ordinary Meeting 
after the day of such Anniversary or 
Special General Meeting. Strangers 
may be introduced to the Ordinary 
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Meetings, by any Fellow, with the leave 
of the President, Vice-President, or 
other Fellow presiding at the Meeting. 


Business of Anniversary Meeting. 


19. The business of the Anniversary 
Meeting shall be to elect the Officers of 
the Society, and to discuss questions on 
its rules and management. No Fellows 
or Honorary Members shall be proposed 
or admitted at the Anniversary Meeting. 
No Fellow shall moot any question on 
the rules or management of the Society 
at the Anniversary Meeting, unless after 
three weeks’ notice thereof given to the 
Council, but amendments to any motion 
may be brought forward without notice, 
‘so that they relate to the same subject 
of motion. The Council shall give 
fourteen days’ notice to every Fellow of 
all questions of which such notice shall 
have been given to them. 


Special General Meetings. 


20. The Council may, at any time, 
call a Special General Meeting of the 
Society when it appears to them neces- 
sary. Any ten Fellows may require a 
Special General Meeting to be called, by 
notice in writing signed by them, deli- 
‘vered to one of the Secretaries at an 
Ordinary Meeting, specifying the ques- 
tions to be moved. The Council shall, 
within one week of such notice, appoint 
a day for such Specia! General Meeting, 
-and shall give one weck’s notice of every 
Special General Meeting, and of the 
questions to be moved, to every Fellow 
within the limits of the metropolitan 
post, whose residence is known. No 
‘business shall be brought forward at any 
Special General Meeting other than that 
specified in the notice for the same. 


Auditors. 


21. At the first Ordinary Meeting 
-of each year, the Fellows shall choose 
two Auditors, not of the Council, who, 
with one of the Council, chosen by the 
Council, shall audit the ‘Treasurer’s 
accounts, and report thereon to the 
Society, which report shall be presented 
at the Ordinary Meeting in February. 
‘The Auditors shall be empowered to 
examine into the particulars of all 
-expenditure of the funds of the Society 
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where they shall see occasion, and may 
report their opinion upon any part of it. 


Duties of the President. 


22. The President shall preside at all 
Meetings of the Society, Council, and 
Committees, which he shall attend, and 
in case of an equality of votes, shall 
have a second or casting vote. He shall 
signall diplomas of admission of Honorary 
Members. He shall admit and expel 
Fellows and Honorary Members, accord- 
ing to the rules of the Society. 


Duties of the Treasurer. 


23. The Zreasurer shall receive all 
moneys due to, and pay all moneys due 
from, the Society, and shall keep an 
account of his receipts and payments. 
No sum exceeding Ten Pounds shall be 
paid but by order of the Council, except- 
ing always any lawful demand for rates 
or taxes. He shall invest the moneys 
of the Society in such manner as the 
Council shall from time to time direct. 


Duties of the Secretaries. 


24. The Secretaries shall, under the 
control of the Council, conduct the cor- 
respondence of the Society; they or one 
ot them shall attend all Meetings of the 
Society and Council, and shall have the 
care of duly recording the Minutes 
of the Proceedings. They shall issue 
the requisite notices, and read such 
papers to the Society as the Council 
may direct. 


Powers of the Vice-Presidents. 


25. A Vice-President, whether 
Honorary or nominated, in the chair, 
shall act with the power of the Pre- 
sident, in presiding and voting at any 
Meeting of the Society or Council, and 
in admitting Fellows; but no Vice- 
President shall be empowered to sign 
diplomas of admission of Honorary Mem- 
bers, or to expel Fellows. In the 
absence of the President and Vice-Pre- 
sidents, any Fellow of the Society may 
be called upon, by the Fellows then 
present, to preside at an Ordinary Meet- 
ing. The Fellow so presiding may 
admit Fellows, but shall not be ems- 
powered to act otherwise as President, 
or Vice-President. 
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Powers of the Council. 


26. The Council shall have control 
over the papers and funds of the So- 
ciety, and may, as they shall see fit, 
direct the publication of papers and 
the expenditure of the funds, so, that 
they shall not at any time contract 
engagements on the part of the Society 
beyond the amount of the balance that 
- would be at that time in the Treasurer’s 
hands, if all pre-existing debts and 
liabilities had been satisfied. 


27. The Council shall be empowered 
at any time to frame Regulations not 
inconsistent with these rules, which 
shall be, and remain in force until the 
next Anniversary Meeting at which 
they shall be either affirmed or annulled ; 
but no Council shall have power to 
renew Regulations which have~ once 
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been disapproved at an Anniversary 
Meeting. 

28. No Dividend, Gift, Divisics, of 
Bonus in money shall be made by the 
Society, unto or between any of the 
Fellows or Members, except as hereis- 
after provided. 


29. The Council shall publish a 
Journal of the Transactions of the 
Society, and such other Statistical Pub- 
lications, as they may determine upon, 
and may from time to time pay such 
sums to Editors and their assistants,. 
whether Fellows of the Society or nof,. 


| as may be deemed advisable. 


30. All communications to the Society 
are the property of the Society, unless. 
the Council allow the right of property 
to be specially reserved by the Con- 
tributors. 


REGULATIONS OF THE LIBRARY. 


1. The Library is open daily from 10 a.m. till 5 p.m., except on 
Saturdays, when it closes at 2 p.m.; and it is entirely closed during 


the month of September. 


2. Members of the Society are permitted to take out Books on 
making personal application, or by letter addressed to the Librarian. 

3. Members are not to have more than two works at a time, nor 
keep any books longer than a month. 

4, Scientific Journals and Periodicals are not circulated until the 


volumes are completed and bound. 


5. Cyclopeedias and works of reference are not circulated. 
6. Any Member damaging a book, either replaces the work, or 


pays a fine equivalent to its value. 


7. Books taken from the shelves for reference, are not to be 
replaced, but must be laid on the Library table. 
8. The Secretary shall report to the Council any infringement 


of these regulations. 
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DONORS TO THE LIBRARY. 


Durine THE YEAR 1883. 





Foreign Countries. 








Argentine Republic. Bavaria. United States 
Austria and Hungary Saxony. of America. 
Belgium. Guatemala. Uruguay. 
Brazil. Italy. 
Bulgaria. Netherlands. The States of— 
China. Portugal. Massachusetts. 
Chili. Roumania. Michigan. 
Denmark. Russia. Minnesota. 
Egypt. Spain. New York. 
France. Sweden and Norway. Rhode Island. 
Germany. Switzerland. Wisconsin. 
Prussia. 

Indian, Colonial, and other Possessions. 
Bengal. Hong Kong. New Zealand. 
Canada. Dominion of. India (British). Queensland. 
Cape of Good Hope. Jamaica. | South Australia. 
Ceylon, Mauritius. | Tasmania. 
Cyprus. New South Wales. | Victoria. 








Public Departments. 


The Admiralty. _ The India Office. 


» Agricultural Department. 4, Local Government Board. 

» Army Medical Department. 4, Mint, The Royal. 

» Board of Trade. _ 5, Naval Medical Department. 

», Convict Prisons, Directors of. » Police, London Metropolitan. 

», Crown Agents for the Colonies. ,, Registrar-General of England. 
» Customs. or * i Ireland. 
», Factories, Inspectors of. er ~ * Scotland. 
» Fire Brigade, Metropolitan. _,, Warden of Standards. 

», Friendly Societies, Registrar of. ,, Woods, Forests, and Land 


», Home Office Revenues, Commissioners of. 


American— 
Academy of Arts and Sciences, 


Abbott, Joseph, Esq. 
Aborigines, Protection Society. 


Actuaries, The Institute of. Boston. 
Adelaide, Philosophical Society of. Academy of Natural Sciences, 
Agriculture, Ceutral Chamber of. Philadelphia. 


Allan, Nathan, Esq. 
Allen, Messrs. W. H. & Co., London. 
Allen, Joseph, Esq. 


Geographical Society of N. York 
Philosophical Soc. of Philadelphia. 
Amici, F. Bey, Cairo, Egypt. 
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Arts, Society of. 
Asiatic Society of Bengal. 


5 Japa. 


9) 
Astor Library, New York U.S. A. 


Athenzeum, The Editor of. 
Atterbury, F., Esq. 

Austrian Statistical Commission. 
Ayrton, W. Scrope, Esq. 


Baak, E. Esq. 

Baden-Powell, G., Esq., F.R.A.S. 
Baines, J. A., Esq. 

Baker, Dr. H. B., Lansing, U.S.A. 
Bankers’ Institute, London. 

cs Magazine, London. 

# _ New York. 
Barry, Dr. F. W., Cyprus. 
Baxter, A. B., Esq. 

Beggs, T., Esq. 
Behn, G., Esq. 
Belgium, Academy, Royal. 

~ The Statistical Bureau, 
Bellamy, John, Esq. 
Berg, Dr. F. T., Stockholm. 
Berlin, Statistical Bureau of. 
Béckh, Herr, Berlin. 
Bodio, Professor Luigi, Rome. 
Bohmert, Dr. V., Dresden. 
Boothby, J., Esq., C.M.G. 
Boschkemper, G., Esq., Holland. 
Bourinot, J. G., Esq., Ottawa. 
Bourne, Stephen, Esq. 


Boutcher, Mortimer, & Co., Messrs. 


Bowditch, Dr. H. P., Philadelphia. 
Brachelli, Dr. H. F., Vienna. 
British Association, The. 


»  LradeJournal, The Editor of. 


»  4ron Trade Association. 
Brussels, The Bureau of Hygiene. 
Budapest, Chamber of Commerce. 
Budapest, Statistical Bureau. 


Buenos Ayres, Statistical Bureau of. 


Building Societies, &c., Gazette. 
Burchard, H. C., Esq., Washington. 





Burnett, W. C., Esq., London. 


Camacho, D. Juan Francisco, Esq. 
Canada, Geological Survey of. 
Cape Town Chamber of Commerce. 
Carter, J. R., Esq., London. 

Cater, Sons, & Co., Messrs. W. J. 
Cauderlier, Em., Esq. 

Chadwick, Edwin, Esq., C.B. 
Chalmers, Patrick, Esq. 

Civil Engineers, Institution of. 
Cobden Club, the Committee of. 
Cockshott, J. J., Esq. 

Colquhoun, E., Esq., F.I.A. 
Commercial World, The Edzcor of. 
Coni, Dr. E. R., Buenos Ayres. 
Cork, Nathaniel, Esq. 

Courtney, J. M., Esq., Canada. 
Cowen, Charles, Esq., Port Elizabeth. 
Craigie, Major P. G., London. 


Danvers, Juland, Esq., London. 
Danson, J. T., Esq, 
Day, 8., Esq. 
Denmark, Statistical Bureau of. 

3 Political Economy Soe. 
Doyle, Patrick, Esq. 
Dublin, Chief Com. of Police. 
Du Cane, Sir Edmund F., K.C.B. 
Durrant & Co., Messrs. 


East India Association, London. 

Eaton & Sons, Messrs. H. W. 

Economist, The Editor of. 

Hconomiste Frangais, 'The Editor of, 

Edinburgh, The City Chamberlain. 
* Royal Society of. 

Ellis, A., Esq. 

Ellison & Co., Messrs., Liverpool, 


Fairlamb, W., Esq., York. 
Finance Chronicle, The Editor of. 
Flax Supply Association, Belfast. 
Fossick, W. G., Esq., London. 
Foville, M. A. de, Paris. 
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Lrance, H. FE. The Minister of— 
Agriculture and Commerce. 
Finance. 

Justice. 
Public Works. 
France, The Bureau of Longitude. 
» Permanent League for the 
Protection of the Interests of 
Ratepayers, &c. 

Frankfort-on-Maine— 
Geographical and Statistical Soe. 
Medical Society. 

The Statistical Bureau of. 

Frankland, F. W., Esq. 

Franklin Institute, Philadelphia. 

Fraser & Co., Messrs. 

Freemantle, Hon. C. W., C.B. 

Friendly Societies, The Registrar of. 

Frelinghuysen, F. T., Esq. 


Geneva, The Public Library of. 
Germany, Imperial Statistical Office. 
German Railways, Administration of. 
Glasgow, The Mitchell Library. 
Philosophical Society of. 

53 Sanitary Department of. 
Gooch and Cousens, Messrs. 
Gratry, General, Belgium. 

Guy, Dr. W. A., F.R.S., &. 
Guyot, Yves, Esq. 


>P) 


Haggard, Frederick T., Esq. 
Hamburg, Bureau of Trade Statistics. 
Chamber of Commerce. 
Sanitary Bureau of. 

3 Statistical Bureau of. 
Harrison & Sons, Messrs., London. 
Hart, Sir Robt., K.C.M.G., Shanghai. 
Hayter, H. H., Esq., Melbourne. 
Hector, Dr. James, Wellington. 
Hendriks, F. 

Hill, Chas. 8., Esq., Washington. 
Historic Society of Lanc. & Cheshire. 
Holt, Messrs. Hy. & Co., New York. 


”? 
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Howard Association, London. 
Howell, George, Esq. 
Hungary, Statistical Bureau of. 


India, The Government of. 
Insurance Gazette, The Editor of. 

* Record, The Editor of. 
Investors’ Monthly Manual, The. 
Iron and Coal Trades’ Review, The.. 
Iron and Steel Institute. 

Italy, Director General of Statistics, 


Jamaica, The Registrar-General. 
Janssens, Dr. E., Brussels. 

Jeans, J. S., Esq. 

Jenkins, F. L., Esq. 

Johnston, Rev. J., Upper Norwood.. 
Johnston, R. M., Esq. 


Kelly, Charles, Esq., M.D., F.R.C.P.. 
Kingsley, Francis J., Fisq. 

King’s College, London. 

Knox, John Jay, Esq., Washington.. 
Kérési, Joseph, Esq., Budapest. 
Kyshe, J. B., Esq., Mauritixs. 


Labourers’ Friend, The Editor of. 
Labouring Classes, Society for Im- 
proving the Condition of the. 
Land, The Editor of. 
Lee, Lionel, Esq., Ceylon. 
Levasseur, M. E., Paris. 
Lisbon, Geographical Society of. 
Littledale, Rage, & Co., Messrs. 
Liverpool, Lit. and Phil. Society. 
Local Taxation Committee. 
London Chamber of Commerce. 
London Hospital, The Secretary, 
Lovely, W., Esq., R.N., London. 
Lucas, Franz Karl, Esq. 
Ludlow, N. M., Esq., London. 


Machinery Market, Editor of. 
Macmillan and Co., Messrs., London.. 
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DONORS TO THE LIBRARY. 


During the Year 1883—Continued. 


Madrid—- 
Director-General of Public Works. 
Geographical Society of. 
Inst. of Geography & Statistics. 
Malmros, O., Esq. 


Manchester— 
Literary and Philosophical Soc. 
Statistical Society of. 
Manitoba, Dept. of Agriculture, Xe. 
Martin, John Biddulph, Esq., M.A. 
Massachusetts, Board of Health, 
Lunacy, and Charity. 
», Bureau of Statistics of Labor. 
Mauritius Almanac, &c., Editor of. 
Mechanical Engineers, Institution of 
Melbourne— _ 
The Trustees of the Public Library. 
The University. 
Middlesex Hospital. 
Mitchell Library, Glasgow. 
Money, The Editor of. 
Moffati, E. J., Esq., London. 
Mulhall, M. G., Esq. 
Nanson, E. J., Esq. 
Nature, The Editor of, London. 


Netherlands— 
ia The Director of the Postal 
Savings Bank. 

ie Legation, London. 

» Statistical Society of. 
New South Wales, Registrar-General. 
New York State Library. 

New Zealand, Registrar-General. 

Nimmo, Jos., Esq.,jun., Washington. 

Norway,CentralStatistical Bureau of. 
» Lhe Royal University of. 

Notthafft, T., Esq. 

Nowell, E. C., Esq., Tasmania. 

Nutt, D., Esq., London. 


Paris, Statistical Bureau of. 
5 statistical Society of. 


Peek, Sir Henry, Bart. 

Petersen, Aleksis, Esq., Copenhagen. 
Pisley and Abell, Messrs. 

Platt, James, Esq. 

Plowden, W. C., Esq., Calcutta. 
Political Economy Club. 

Powell, Messrs. T. J. & T. 

Prague, Statistical Bureau of. 


_ Price, John Spencer, Esq. 


earn Seen ORES 
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Prinsep, C. C., Esq., London. 
Prussia, Royal Statistical Bureau of. 
Purdy, F., Esq., London. 


Queensland, Registrar-General of. 


Rabino, J., Esq., Alexandria. 

Rama Varma, H. H , The Maharaja 
of 'Travancore. 

Rawson, Sir R. W., K.C.M.G., C.B. 

Redgrave, A., Esq., C.B. 

Reims, Bureau of Hygiene. 

Review, The Editor of. 

Revista Topografica y Estadistica, 
The Editor of. 

Révue Bibliographique Universelle, 
The Editor of, Paris. 

Révue Geographique Internationale, 
The Editor of, Paris. 

Rhode Island, Providence, City 
Registrar of. 

Roberts, E., Esq., London. 

Ronald & Sons, Messrs. 

Rosher, C. H., Esq. 

Roth, H. L., Esq., Brisbane. 


_ Roumania, Central Statistical Office. 


Royal Agricultural Society. 
Asiatic Society. 

7 » Bombay Branch. 
Colonial Institute. 
Geographical Society. 

Irish Academy. 
Med. and Chirurgical Society. 

5 society. 

», United Service Institution. 
Russia, Department of Agriculture. 
Imp. Geographical Society. 
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During the Year 1883—Continued. 


St. Bartholomew’s Hospital, London. 
Sanitary Record, The Editor of. 
Saxony, Royal Statistical Bureau. 
Scott, Benjamin, Esq. 
Seaton, The Hon. C. B., Boston. 
Shaw, Capt. E. M., C.B., London. 
Sibbald, I., Esq. 
Smith, E. Noble, Esq., F.R.C.S. 
Smithsonian Institution, U. 8. A. 
Snow, Dr. E. M., U.S.A. 
Social Science Association. 
South Australia, Chief Secretary of. 
35 Royal Society of. 

pant Australian Institute. 

a Royal Society. ° 
Spain, The Board of Customs, &c. 
Statist, The Editor of. 
Statistical and Social 

Society of Ireland. 

Stock Exchange, London. 
Strachan, T. Y., Esq. 
Surveyors, The Institution of. 
Sutton, C. W., Esq. 
Sweden, Central Statistical Bureau. 
Switzerland, Statistical Bureau. 


Inquiry 


Tasmania, The Government Statist. 
es The Registrar-General of, 
fe Royal Society of. 

Textile Manufacturer, Editor of. 

Thompson, Messrs. W. J. & H. 

Triibner and Co., Messrs., London. 


United States— 
The Agricultural Department. 
Bureau of Education. 
Bureau of Immigration & Mining 
Intelligence. 








Trited States—continued. 

The Bureau of Statistics. 

Superintendent of Census. 

Commissioner of Education. 

Comptroller of Currency. 

Department of State. 

Naval Observatory. 

Surgeon-General, U.S. Army. 

Surgeon - General, Marine Hos- 

pital Service. 

Treasury, Secretary of the. 
University College, London. 
Urmson, Elliott, & Co., Messrs. 


Van Nierop, A. H., Esq. 
Vessélovsky, A., Fag) ints Patan 
burg. 


‘ Victoria, Department of Mines. 


pi Government Statist. 

8 Minister of Mines. 

‘ Trustees of Public Library. 
¥ Registrar-General of. 


s Royal Society of. 


Walford, Cornelius, Esq. 
Walker, F. A., Esq., Washington. 
Walras, Léon, Esq. . 
Wandsworth Board of Works. 
Wells, The Hon. David A., U. S. 4. 
Westergaarde, H., Copenhagen. 
Whittall, J., Esq. 

Wigan, Free Public Library. 
Wisconsin, State Board of Health. 
Wood, W. Martin, Esq. 

Wool Brokers’ Association. 
Wright, Hon. C. D., Boston, Mass. 
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JOURNAL OF THE STATISTICAL SOCIETY. 


COST or 4 COMPLETE SET (ir Not ovr OF PRINT). 


1838-83. (46 Vols., unbound.) 


a 2 aod 
Volo 1.4 ( 1530.) 39 NUM Dersiat sod. cre cet arte atresia crte ee - 13 6 
Vol. II. (1839.) 3 Numbers at ls. 6d. and 3 Parts at 2s. 6d. ............ - 12 - 
Vols. IIJ—XI. (1840-48.) 9 vols. 10s. ola eee 
Vol. XII. (1849.) Including a double number... cece cece ceeeteceeeecene - 12 6 
Vols. XITI —XIX. (1850-56.) 7 vols. at 108. © ieee. ceesscessercsesceeceseaees 310 - 
VolaX SEC1857 ei ewe Se Rae alin 
VoIoXXI: (1855,) eo eh ee, ecu ee ane | ety ae 
Vol SX IIEh C1859.) wohace coe ctacce ls cea cia ees ~ ll 6 
VOLTS IIL L800. altel heteocn ates, bao ane ta ety 
Vols. XXIV—XXV. (1861-62.) 2 vols. at 158. cc ceseeeeteeeeer eens 110 - 
Vols. XXVI—XXVIT, (1863-64.) 2 vols. at 148.0... cere lL 8 = 
Vols AV LEE Sec 1 S65 2) Stee rents ce teeter oe - 17 6 
Mols XXEX. GABGBD odts HOUR TA Wee acer oc eee = Gees 
Mol XX XH 1867.), one ears ean ee cha Nr a i = ome 
Vol. XXXI. (1868.) TT AMER er NEVER UN? “JTS EG 
Vols XXXIL « (1869.)....2¢9-. ee ee aildiek 
NEIED, ©, ©. 00 W ERATE EY ZIP php We EE Ue It eee 1-- 
Vol. XXXIV. (1871.) SRA fib ce tet et NA KC ese 
VOLT OO LOT ri nc ae Cais ene ee ek ee 
VOleX RR VL LETS ee eee ne ea me 
Aspe, ©, @.4's b Can (bi by rua MieMeMe URW pA A Ga De Tapes 
Vol 2X KX VILLE MIST i al alan See [Pee 
MoL@XN XIX. (18761) 2 Coc ee eee eae 
Mole KLiy (UBT) pcud louse beak pt Seem 17a 
VoleXLils 41878.) wl! eee nme Ten Sere oda anc [oh 
Vol X BIL. (1879. cen, cocgia aie tee Nd atl eee te eee es or 
Vol, KUT yl 1880.) cisccceed as ere) enema a lige 
Vole XLV y 18812 aldo er he einen see, ,1=- = 
Woks) Xa VeNd 682 ane Mas Riek els Sener ee ne 1 - - 
Vol XT VIA 888) Bude ee ent te lids 
General Analytical Indexes :— 
To the First Fifteen Volumes (1838-52) .....sceeeosseees - 8 6 
» Len Volumes (1853-62) - 3 6 
a fr (1863-72) - 8 6 
£33 15 6 


Copies of any number of the Journal Gf not out of print), can 
be obtained of the publisher, H. Stanford, 55, Charing Cross, 


London, 8.W. - 


Members only, can obtain sets or single copies of any number of 
the Jowrnal, at the Society’s Rooms, King’s College Entrance, 


Strand, W.C., London. 


By a resolution of the Council, dated 12th May, 1854, the price 
of back numbers of the Jowrnal of the Society, charged to Members, 
was raised from one-half to three-fifths of the publishing price. 

Nore.—One or two numbers of the Journal are now out of print. 
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STATISTICAL SOCIETY'S LIBRARY. 


The following is a List of some of the Odd Numbers, Parts, 
and Volumes, of Works wanting in the Library. 





Donations of any portion thereof will be acceptable, and will be 
duly acknowledged by the Society. 


[Dat2s and Numbers in all cases are inclusive. ] 





Belgium-— 

Annuaire Statistique de la Belgique. 1 an (1870). 

Re de l’Observatoire de Bruxelles. 1833-54, 1856-64, 
1874, et seq. | 

Observations de la Cour des Comptes. Part for 1852. 

Bulletin de la Commission Centrale de Statistique. Vols. v—viil. 

Documents Statistiques, &c. Tome xiv (1870), et seq. . 

Statistique Générale de la Belgique. Exposé de la Situation du 
Royaume. 1831-40; 1841-50. 

Bulletin Hebdomadaire de Statistique Démographique et Medi- 
cale de la Ville de Bruxelles. 

For the first ten years, 1870-79. 

Ville de Bruxelles, Annuaire Démgoraphique et Tableaux Sta- 
tistiques des causes de décés. Par le Docteur H. Janssens. 8vo. 
Bruxelles. ‘The first seventeen and the nineteenth numbers. 

Académie Royale des Sciences et Belles Lettres de Bruxelles. 
Nouveaux Mémoires. Vols. i—ix. 

— Mémoires Couronnés, &c. Vols. i—xi. 


Egypte. Guide Annuaire d’—. Par M. Frangois Levernay. Any 
numbers before 1872-73, and for 1873-74, et seq. 


France— 
Abolition de l’Esclavage dans les Colonies anglaises. Vols. iet u 
(1840-41). 
Annuaire du Bureau des Longitudes. 1795-1813, 1815-17, 1828, 
1833-34, 1837-40, 1843, 1845-77, 1880, et seq. 
Atlas Graphique et Statistique du Commerce de la France. 
» Statistique de Administration des Foréts de la France. 
Compte Général de ’ Administration de la Justice Civile et Com- 
merciale en France pendant les années 1862, 1872, et 1873. 
Compte Général de Administration de la Justice Crimineile en 
France pendant les années 1862, 1872, et 1873. 

Compte rendu sur le Recrutement de l’armée pendant les années 
1867, et seq. ay 

Enquéte sur les Principes et les Faits Généraux qui régissent la 
Circulation Monétaire et Fiduciaire. Paris, 1867. Vol. vi. 

Exposé de la situation de ’Empire, présenté au Sénat et au 
Corps Legislatif. 1868, e¢ seq. 

Statistique de la France. Deuxiéme série. Statistique Agricole. 
1858-59. 2vols. L’Introduction, et 1% Partie. 

E 
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FPrance— Contd. 

Tableaux Généraux du Commerce de la France, &c., pendant les 
années 1846, 1847, 1850, et 1868 a 1876. 

Journal des Economistes :— 

1° Serie, the first twenty-one volumes (1842-48). 
2° Serie. The number for July, 1859, of vol. xxii. 

Alyaanach de Paris for 1866, 1867, 1869, et seq. 

Annuaire de l’Kconomie Politique et de la Statistique (Block 
et Guillaumin). The first twelve volumes (1844-55) and for 
1866, 1870, and 1874. 

Bordeaux. Académie des Sciences, &c. Vol. v, part 4; vols. vi 
—-vlll, xi1;. vol. xiii, parts 2, 3, and 4; vol. xvi, part 4, et seq. 
Revue Geographique Internationale. Nos. 1—22, 26, 50, 52—o4, 
56, 57, 63, 64, 84, 85, and 86, and maps to Nos. 4'7 and 55. 

L’Kconomiste Frangais :— 

Vol. 1, 1878, Table Analytique Général des Matieéres. 
No. 35 (1 Sept., 1877). 
No. 30 (26 Juillet, 1879) and No. 31 (2 Aodt, 1879). 

Marseilles. Société de Statistique de—. Répertoire des Travaux. 
Svo. Highteen volumes, from 1840 to 1858. 

Polybiblion. Tome xxviii, livraison 6 ;-xxx, 1/'2;6) 103; xxx1i) li. 
xexivy, ls 

Société Internationale des Etudes pratiques d’Economie Sociale. 
Les Ouvriers des Deux Mondes. Vol. ii. Paris, 1857. 


Germany. (Official Publications)— 

Statistik des Deutschen Reichs. Band xiv, Vierteljahrshefte 
fiir 1875. (3 Jahrgang.) Heft 2, Abth. 2. 

Baven. Beitrage zur Statistik der inneren Verwaltung des 
Grossherzogthums Baden. 8,9 (1 Heft), 17—21, 23, 24, 30. 

Frankfort— 

Jahresbericht des Frankfurter Vereins ftir Geographie und 
Statistik. 1858-70, 1873, et seq. 
Jahresbericht fiir Handelskammer zu Frankfurt. 1872 et seq. 
uber die Verwaltung des Medicinalwesens. 1i—vi 
(1858- 62), x—xi (1866-67). 
Statistische Mittheilungen tiber den Civilstand der Stadt 
Frankfurt. i Band 1—4 Hefte, 11 Band 2 Heft. 

MECKLENBURG-SCHWERIN. Beitrage zur Statistik Mecklenburgs. 
Vom Grossherzoglichen Statistischen Bureau zu Schwerin. 
1860-74, 1877, et seq. 

OxpENBuURG. Statistische Nachrichten tiber das Grossherzogthum 
Oldenburg, herausgegeben vom Statistischen Bureau. Hefte 
1—4, 8—11, 14, et seq. 

Prussta. Preussische Statistik. Heft 58. 

Saxony— 

Kalender und Statistisches Jahrbuch . . . Sachsen, 1873. 

Mittheilungen des Statistischen Vereins fiir das Kong. Sachsen. 
Nos. 1—5, 7, 10, 15, 16, 19, et seq. 

ZAcitschrift des k. sichsischen statistischen Bureaus. xix, Nos. 
1—6, 10—12; xx, Nos. 1—3. 

WURTEMBERG. Wurttembergische Jahrbiicher fiir Statistik und 
Landeskunde. Jahreang 1876, Heft 2. Jahrgang 1877, 

Hefte 3—5. 
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Germany— Contd. 
Almanach de Gotha. The first ninety-six volumes. 
Rechenschaftsbericht der Lebensversicheruvgsbank fiir Deutsch- 
land in Gotha. 1829-47, 1849, 1852, 1859, 1861, 1864, 1866, 
und 1870. 


Italy— 
Giornale della Societa Italiana d’Igiene. An II°, Nos. 1 e 2. 
Rivista Europea, Rivista Internazionale. (N.S.) Vols. i—ui. 


Netherlands. Staatkundig en Staathuishoudkundig Jaarboekje 
voor 1849. (First year.) Statistiek in Nederland. 


Portugal. Boletim da Sociedade de Geographia de Lisboa :— 

1° Serie, Nos. 1, 2, 5, ef seg. 2° Serie, the numbers for 1882. 

Russia— 

Annuaire des Finances Russes. 1°, 2°, et 7° années. 

Russian Geographical Society, Proceedings of the—. Report 
for 1877, and Literature of Anthropology, Ethnography, and 
Science from the earliest times to 1876. By V. Koper. 
Sheets 3 and 4 of vol. xiv, 1878, and Report for 1878, Part 5 
of vol. xv, 1879. 


Spain. Boletin de la Sociedad geografica de Madrid. Vol. ix, 
Nosa diya); x, Nov Ld. 

Sweden. Le Congrés Pénitentiaire internationale de Stockholm. 
Mémoires et rapports sur l’état actuel des prisons et du régime 
pénitentiaire, présentés au Congres. Par le Dr. Guillaume. 
Tome 1 (1879). 

Switzerland— 

Journal de Statistique Suisse, for the first six years, 1865-70, and 
Part 2 of 1872; Part 4 of 1875; Part 4 of 1877; Part 4 of 
1878; Parts 1 and 2 of 1879; Parts 2, 3, and 4 of 1880; 
Parts 1, 2, 3, and 4 of 1881, ef seq. 

Schweizerische Statistik. 1—20, 25—50, 52, et seq (1860—). 

United States— 

Smithsonian Institution. Annual Reports of the Regents. The 
first three, and for the year 1858. 

Academy of Natural Sciences of Philadelphia. Proceedings of 
the—. Part 1, 1871. 

American Almanack, Boston, U.S.A. The volumes previous to 
1831, and subsequent to 1861; also volumes for 1847 and 1850. 

American Education Society’s Quarterly Register, &c. Vols. i 
and iii. 

American Geographical and Statistical Society (altered in 1871 
to the American Geographical Society of New Yorl:) :-— 

— Bulletins. Vol. i, Parts 2—4, et seg.; and vol. 11, et seg. 8vo. 
(Circa 1853.) 

— Reports, previous to 1857, and for 1858 et seg. 8vo. 

— Journals. Vol. i, No. 4, et seq. Sm. 4to: (1859.) 

— Proceedings. Vol.i,and Nos. 2 and 5, et seq., of vol. (1863.) 

‘— Journal. Vols.iandiii. 8vo. (Circa 1869.) 

American Journal of Science and Arts. Vol. i—xxxv; vol. 
xxxvi, No. 2 (1839) ; vol. xxxix, No. 1 (1840); vol. xl, No. 2 
(1841) ; vol. xi, No. 1 (1841). 
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United States—Contd. : 

American Philosophical Society. Transactions of the—. Vols. 
i—ix; vol. xi, Part 1; vol. xiv, Parts 1 and 2; vol. xvi, et seq. 

American Social Science Associatton— 
Journal, containing the Transactions of the—. Nos. 1 and 4. 
Charities. Reports of the Proceedings of the Conferences of—. 

Ist, 3rd, and 5th. | 

Bankers’ Magazine. New York. The first twenty volumes, com- 
prising the second and third series. Series 3, vol. ii, No. 7 
(1868); vol. v, No. 2 (1870); vol. vii, Nos.5 and 7 (1872), and 
vol. viii, No. 6 (1878). 

Prison Discipline Society. 8vo. Boston. Annual Reports. Nos. 
1—23; No. 26 (1851) ; No. 28, et seq. 

Minnesota. Old series. First and Second Annual Reports of 
the Commissioner of Statistics for 1859 and 1860. 

— New series. The First Thirteen Annual Reports of the 
Commissioner of Statistics for 1869-81. 

New Jersey. Annual Reports of the Board of Health, 1877-80. 





India, Colonial, and other Possessions. 


Cape of Good Hope. Port Elizabeth. First sixteen Annual 
Reports of the Chamber of Commerce of—. 1864-80. 


Ceylon Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society. First series, 
Nos. 4, 6, et seg. New series, Part III, et seq. 


India— 

A Manual of the Land Revenue Systems and Land Tenures of 
British India. By B. H B8aden-Powell, of the Bengal Civil 
Service. 

Maritime Trade of—. 1878-79, and previous years. 

Census of Berar, 1867, and Census of Coorg, 1871. 

Caucurta. Report of Committee upon the Fever Hospital and 
Municipal Improvements. (Circa 1838.) 

PungaB. Selections from the Records of the Government of 
the—. New series. Nos. 3—8, No. 10, e# seq. 

Asiatic Society of Bengal. Journal of the—. Vols. i—xvi. 


Jamaica. Annual Reports of the Registrar-General of Births, 
Deaths, and Marriages, 1878-79 and 1879-80. 


Mauritius— 
Almanac and Colonial Register, Nos. 1—4. 
Census of Mauritius and its Dependencies. 1871. 


New Zealand Institute. Transactions, &c. Vols. 1 and iii. 


South Australian Institute. Annual reports of—, previous to 
1874-75. 


Tasmania-— 
Royal Society of Tasmania. Reports previous to 1847, and for 
1848, 1866-74, and 1879. 
— Papers and Proceedings previous to 1848, for 1849, and for 
1856-66, 1873, and 1879. 
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- Vietoria— ; | 
Royal Society of Victoria. Transactions and Proceedings of 


the—. Vols. i—iv, and part 1 of vol. ix. 
Report of the Chief Inspector of Mines, 1880. 


United Kingdom— 

Local Taxation Returns (England) for 1879-80. 

Inland Revenue. Reports of the Commissioners of—. 1st—13th, 
15th—18th, 20th, et seq. 

Mineral Statistics of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and 
Ireland, for the years 1875-80 inclusive. 

Record Commission Publications. Acts of the Parliaments of 
Scotland. Vol. 1, 1124-1424. Fol. 

Report of Commissioners appointed to inquire into the Condition 
of Mines in Great Britain. Minutes of Hvidence, with 
Appendix B. 1864 [3389]. 

Report of the Commissioners appointed to inquire into the 
means of obtaining Supplies of Wholesome Water for the 
Metropolis and other large Towns; with Minutes of Evidence, 
appendix, maps, plans, and index. 1868-69 [4169, 4169-I-IT]. 

Report of the Sanitary Commission. 1868-69 [4218]. 


Parliamentary Papers— 
House of Lords. General Index to Sessional Papers of the— 
for 1801-59 and 1859-70. 


House of Commons— 
A Catalogue of Reports, 1696-1834, continued to 1837. 
General Index to the Journals of the—, to vols. lvi to Ixxv, 
1801-20; xciii to cvii, 1837-52, and ecviii to exx, 1852-65. 
Paris Universal Exhibition, 1855. . Reports, &c. Part 1. 


England and Wales— 
Metropolitan Police. Criminal Returns for 1836. 


Registrar-General for England— 
Annual Summaries of Weekly Returns, for vols. xi—xv, 
1850-54. 
Tables of Mortality, No. 41. 
Weekly Returns, Nos. 43—51 (1879). 
Reports on the Sanitary Condition of the Residences of the 
Labouring Classes. Nos. 5 and 13. 


Scotland. Agricultural Surveys of—, by the Board of Agriculture. | 
The vols. for Kirkcudbright and Lanark. (Circa 1795-1816.) 


Authors, &c. 

Ancinton (Frédéric). Du Juste-Milieu, ou du rapprochement 
des extrémes dans les opinions: traduit de l’allemand. Vol. 1. 
12mo. Brux., cir. 1837. 

Bacenor’s “ Physics and Politics” and “The English Constitu- 
tion.”’ 

Baup (Wm.). Map of the Maritime County of Mayo (Part 8). 

Brum und Wacner. Die Bevolkerung der Hrde. Vol. i. 

k 2 
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Authors, &¢.—Conid. 


Buack’s Treatise, Theoretical and Practical, of Statistics. 

DerutscHes WORTERBUCH von Jacob Grimm und Wilhelm Grimm, 
fortgesetzt von Dr. Moriz Heyne, Dr. Rudolf Hilderbrand, und 
Dr. Karl Weigand. From “Gedanke” to end of letter G 
(4th vol.) ; also the 6th and subsequent volumes issued. 

Cocke (C. A.). Statistical Summary of England and Wales. 
(Circa 1855.) 

Hssays on the Principles of Charitable Institutions. Longman, 
‘London, 1836. Second part. 

Fieminc (Wm.). Index to our Railway System and our leading 
Lines for 1871; also for 1874 and 1875, and subsequent 
numbers issued. 

Garcia y CuBas (Antonio). Atlas Geografico Hstadistico 
K’ Historico de la Republica Mexicana. la. fol. 1856. 

Hocuorrer’s Lessons and Handbook of Statistics. 

Horn (J. H.). Annuaire International du Crédit Public for 
1862, e¢ seq. 

LAvERGNE (Léonce de)— 

— L’Agriculture et la Population. 1 vol., 2° édit., 18mo. Paris. 

— Les Assemblées provinciales sous Louis XVI. 1 vol., 8vo. 

— Etudes économiques et agricoles. 1 vol. 18mo. 

McCuttocu’s (J. R.) Commercial Dictionary (1882 edit.). By 
Wilson. — 

MacLeop (Henry Dunning). The Principles of Hconomical 
Philosophy. Vol. ii. 

Mayyew. London Labour and London Poor. Vol. iii of the 
1851 edition. 

Memorres concernant Vhistoire des Chinois, par les Missionaires 
de Pekin. Vol. xvi, et seg. (1776-91.) 

Moreau, Cfiisar— 

— Industrie britannique vue dans ses exportations pour chaque 

_pays, de 1698 a 1826. 
— HKtat de la navigation marchande intérieure et extérieure, de la 
Grande-Bretagne, de 1787 4 1827. 

— Apercu du Commerce de la Grande-Bretagne de 182141827 .. 

— Tableau comparatif du commerce de France avec toutes les 

parties du monde avant la révolution et depuis la restauration. 
— Commerce de la France avec tous les pays du monde, depuis 
1815 jusqu’a 1829. 

— Commerce général, en trois tableaux, du royaume de France . 
pour 1827 et 1828.) 

—— Apergu statistique du commerce frangais, de 1825 a 1829. 

-— Situation détaillée et comparée des cinquante-trois principales 
branches de commerce frangais . . . en 1827 et 1828, avec 
Europe, |’ Asie, l’Afrique, et ?Amérique.. . 


NevumaAnn-Spannart (Dr. Fr. Xav. von). Uebersichten tiber Pro- ~ 
duktion, Verkehr und Handel in der Weltwirthschaft, 1870-73, - 


1875, 1877, 1879, 1881, e¢ seg. 
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THOSE persons who are inclined to benefit the Society 


by legacies are recommended to adopt the following 


FORM OF BEQUEST. 


I give and bequeath unto the Statistical Society of 
London, the sum of £ , such legacy to be « 
paid out of such part of my personal estate, not specifically 
bequeathed, as the law permits to be appropriated by will 


to such a purpose. 


Nots A.—AlIl gifts by will to the Society of land, or of 
money secured on, or directed to be secured on, or to arise 
from the sale of, or directed to be laid out in the purchase of, 
land, will be void. Gifts may be made by will of stock in 
the public funds, shares or debentures of railway or other 
joint-stock companies, or money to be paid out of the testa- 


tor’s pure personal estate, or of personal chattels. 


Note B.—Bequests may be made either for the general 
purposes of the Society, or to the Society’s “ Building, : 
Fund,” which has been recently established. 
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